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POPULAR  TALES  AND  ROMANCES  OF  THE  NORTHERN  NATIONS.*^ 

(Literary  Gaz.) 


^T^HIS  is  one  of  the  most  original  and 
■*■  pleasing  contributions  to  our  legen- 
dary lore  which  has  lately  been  giv- 
en to  the  public  ;  for  though  few  of  the 
incidents  which  compose  the  stories  are 
absolutely  new,  they  are  drawn  from 
unaccustomed  sources,  and  there  is  an 
air  and  manner  about  them  which 
throws  them  into  a  distinct  and  separate 
class  from  the  common  run  of  ghost 
and  fairy  tales. 

''  These  tales  (says  the  translator  in 
a  preface")  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  pic- 
ture of  human  nature  or  human  man- 
ners ;  they  are  either  imitations  of 
early  traditions,  or  the  traditions  them- 
selves, amplified  by  some  modern  wri- 
ter, and  must  be  judged  of  in  reference 
to  such  origin.  Stories  of  tliis  kind 
form  an  important  feature  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Germans,  who  seem  to  be 
the  authenticated  historians  of  Satan  in 
all  his  varieties  of  name  and  attribute. 
Of  such  tales,  no  small  portion  has 
been  derived  from  the  Harz Mountains; 
nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, — the  be- 
lief in  supernatural  agents  has  its  native 
home  among  mountains,  and  deserts, 
and  snows,  and  in  short  wherever  soci- 
ety is  broken  into  small  masses,  and 
detached  from  the  frequent  intercourse 
of  the  general  world.  Scepticism  is 
the  inhabitant  of  cities  as  credulity  is  of 
solitude  ;  and  the  man  who  was  an  un- 
behever  of  all  things  amidst   crowds, 
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will  become  a  believer  of  all  things  in 
loneliness. 

"  The  legends  of  these  volumes  liave 
been  gathered  from  various  sources,and 
of  course  will  be  found  to  have  charac- 
ters as  various.  The  elegant  and  play- 
ful JMusaus  has  nothing  at  all  in  com- 
mon with  the  dark,  wild  fancy  of  La 
Motte  Fouque  ;  just  as  little  similarity 
is  there  between  Veit  Weber  and  the 
author  of  the  Freischutz  :  and  though 
supernatural  agency  forms  the  basis  of 
all,  the  superstructures  vary  with  the 
varying  characters  of  the  authors. 

"  It  must  however  (he  truly  adds) 
be  allowed  that,  with  the  Germans, 
fancy  has  had  too  much  sway,  for  it 
has  seldom  been  under  the  guidance  of 
sound  taste,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  multitude  of  their  original  fic- 
tions is  disgraced  by  the  most  barba- 
rous absurdities.  The  same  may,  in 
some  measure,  be  said  of  their  modern 
romance ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
reader  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted  with 
the  variety  and  richness  of  its  inven- 
tions, diablerie  with  the  Germans  be- 
ing as  inexhaustible  as  the  fairyism  of 
the  Eastern  world." 

There  are  nearly  a  score  of  Tales  ; 
but  the  Spectre  Barber  is  so  much 
more  amusingly  told  than  any  of  the 
others,  that  we  shall  abridge  from  it 
our  exemplifications  of  these  NortherB 
Romances.     It  thus  begins  : 
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"  MANY  years  ago  there  lived  in 
the  good  town  of  Bremen,  a  rich  mer- 
chant, named  JMelchior,  who  was  wont 
to  stroke  his  chin  and  smile  scornfully 
whenever  he  heard  the  parson  read 
in  the  gospel  of  the  rich  man, 
whom,  in  comparison  with  himself,  he 
regarded  as  a  mere  pedlar.  In  those 
rude  times  there  prevailed  a  species  of 
luxury  as  well  as  at  present,  though  the 
people  then  looked  more  than  their  de- 
scendants to  things  of  solid  worth,  and 
Melchior  was  so  wealthy,  that  he  had 
the  floor  of  his  banquetting  room  paved 
with  dollars.  Although  the  fellow  cit- 
izens and  friends  of  our  merchant  were 
much  displeased  at  this  piece  of  ambi- 
tious display,  as  they  called  it,  yet  it 
was,  in  reality,  meant  more  as  a  mer- 
cantile speculation,  than  a  mere  boast. 
The  cunning  citizen  was  well  aware, 
that  those  who  envied  and  censured  his 
apparent  vanity  would  serve  to  spread 
reports  of  his  wealth,  and,  by  that 
means,  add  to  his  credit.  His  aim  was 
completely  attained  ;  the  idle  capital  of 
old  dollars,  wisely  exposed  to  view  in 
the  hall,  brought  a  large  interest,  by 
means  of  the  silent  bond  for  payment 
which  it  gave  in  all  the  merchant's  un- 
dertakings. It  became,  however,  at 
last  a  rock  on  which  the  welfare  of  the 
house  was  wrecked. 

*'  Old  Melchior  died  suddenly,  from 
swallowing  too  much  or  too  hastily,  of 
some  renovating  cordial  at  a  city  feast, 
without  being  able  to  settle  his  affairs  ; 
and  left  all  his  property  to  his  only  son, 
in  the  full  bloom  of  youth,  who  had  just 
attained  the  age  fixed  by  law  for  en- 
tering into  possession  of  his  inheritance. 
Francis  was  a  noble  fellow,  endowed 
by  nature  with  excellent  qualities.  He 
was  well  made,  strong  and  robust,  with 
a  jovial,  happy  disposition,  as  if  old 
French  wine  and  hung  beef  had  largely 
contributed  to  call  him  into  existence. 

"  HeaUh  glowed  on  his  cheeks,  and 
content  and  youthful  cheerfulness  shone 
in  his  dark  eyes.  He  was  like  a  vigo- 
rous plant,  which  needs  only  water  and 
a  poor  soil  to  thrive  well,  but  which,  in 
rich  land,  shoots  into  wasteful  luxuri- 
ance without  bearing  fruit.  The  fath- 
er's wealth  became,  as  often  happens, 


the  ruin  of  the  son.  He  had  scarcely 
begun  to  taste  the  pleasure  of  being  the 
sole  possessor  and  master  of  a  princely 
fortune,  when  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  get  rid  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a  heavy 
burthen.'  He  imitated  the  rich  man  in 
the  scriptures  to  a  tittle,  "  and  fared 
sumptuously  every  day." 

By  this  means,  like  Timon,  the  hero 
soon  wastes  his  riches,  and  is  reduced 
to  poverty. 

-  -  "  At  first  he  was  like  a  drunkard, 
just  awoke  from  intoxication,  nearly 
unconscious  of  what  had  happened  to 
him  ;  and  afterwards,  like  most  unfor- 
tunate spendthrifts,  he  lived  on,  and 
felt  neither  grief  nor  shame.  He  had 
luckily  saved  a  few  relics  of  his  moth- 
er's jewels  from  the  general  wreck  of 
his  fortune  !  and  they  kept  him  for  a 
time  from  absolute  want. 

"He  took  lodgings  in  one  of  the  most 
obscure  parts  of  the  town,  in  a  narrow 
street,  into  which  the  beams  of  the  sun 
rarely  penetrated,  but  on  the  very  long- 
est days,  when  they  glanced  for  a  short 
time  over  the  high  roofs.  Here  he 
found  all  he  wanted  in  his  present  cir- 
cumscribed situation.  The  frugal  table 
of  his  landlord  satiated  his  hunger  ;  at 
the  fire  side  he  was  protected  from  the 
cold  ;  and  the  roof  and  walls  sheltered 
him  from  rain  and  wind.  From  one 
enemy,  however,  ennui,  neither  the 
roof  nor  the  walls,  neither  the  fire-side, 
nor  the  temperate  enjoyments  of  the 
table,  could  always  protect  him.  The 
crowd  of  worthless  parasites  had  dis- 
appeared with  his  wealth,  and  his  for- 
mer friends  knew  him  no  longer.  Rea- 
ding was  not,  at  that  time,  a  general 
amusement  nor  did  the  people  under- 
stand how  to  kill  their  hours  with  those 
brain-sick  creations  of  the  fancy,  which 
are  usually  spun  from  the  shallowest 
heads.  There  were  neither  sentimen- 
tal, pedagogical,  psychological,  nor 
comical  romances ;  neither  popular, 
moral,  nor  entertaining  tales,  neither 
family  nor  monastic  histories,  no  Rob- 
insons either  new  or  old  ;  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  tiresome,  dreaming  novel 
inditers  liad  not  then  begun  to  spoil 
good  paper,  and  impose  on  printers 
the  ungrateful    task    of   labouring  for 
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the  grocers  and  tobacconists.  Noble 
knights,  indeed,  even  then  broke  their 
lances,  and  jousted  in  tournaments ; 
Dietrich  of  Berne,  Hildebrand,  and 
Siegfried  the  Homey,  Kumbold  the 
strong,  went  in  search  of  dragons  and  oth- 
er monsters,  and  slew  giants  and  dwarfs, 
each  of  whom  was  equal  in  strength  to 
twelve  ordinary  men.  The  venerable 
Theuerdank  was  at  that  time  the  great 
model  of  German  art  and  skill,  and  his 
work  was  the  latest  production  of  our 
country's  intellect ;  but  he  was  only 
admired  by  the  beaux  esprits,  poets 
and  philosophers  of  the  age.  Frank 
belonged  to  neither  of  these  classes,  and 
had  therelore  no  other  occupation  but 
to  strtim  on  his  lute,  or  to  look  out  of 
the  window  and  make  observations  on 
the  weather  ;  which  led  however  to  no 
more  just  conclusions,  than  the  nume- 
rous theories  of  the  airy  meteorologists 
of  the  present  day.  Fortunately,  he 
soon  found  a  more  attractive  object  for 
his  observations,  which  filled  at  once 
the  empty  space  in  his  head  and 
heart." 

This  object  was  Mela,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  widow  Brigitta,  who 
had  been  reduced  from  respectable 
circumstances  to  spin  for  a  livelihood. 
Love  taught  the  hitherto  giddy  and 
heedless  youth  all  the  penetration  and 
ingenuity  of  another  Cymon.  He 
watched  the  beauteous  J^-lela  from  mor- 
ning to  night,  till  his  everlasting  gaze 
led  her  prudent  mother  to  conceal  her 
more  closely.  He  then  bought  a  glass, 
and  by  disposing  of  it  properly  was 
enabled  to  enjoy  reflected  images  of 
his  adored.  His  lute  was  next  brought 
into  aid,  and  love  soon  contrived  an 
unspoken  intelligence  ;  and  an  answer, 
by  means  of  flowers  on  the  side  of 
JMela,  to  the  tones  of  his  music,  was 
his  dear  reward.     For — 

"  it  was  indeed  much  more  difficult, 
in  those  modest  times,  for  youths  to  get 
introduced  to  the  daughters  of  a  family, 
than  at  present ;  and  Frank's  forlorn 
condition  added  to  those  difficulties. 
Morning  visits  were  not  then  in  fash- 
ion ;  confidential  tete  a,  tetes  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  loss  of  a  young  woman's 
i-eputation  ;  walks,  masquerades,  balls, 
routs,  soupes,  and  all  the  thousand 
modern    inventions    to    promote    the 


meeting  of  the  sexes,  were  not  then  in 
existence.  It  was  only  in  the  secrecy 
of  the  marriage  chamber  that  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  sexes  could  take  place 
With  propriety,  to  explain  their  mutual 
feelings.  Notwithstanding  these  re- 
strictions, things  took  their  course 
as  well  then  asnou.  Christenings, 
wedding,  and  burials,  especially  in 
a  city  like  Bremen,  were  the  privi- 
leged occasions  for  negociating  love 
aflairs  ;  as  the  old  proverb  says,  No 
marriage  is  consummated  but  another 
is  planned.  An  impoverished  spend- 
thrift, however,  being  not  a  desirable 
son  or  brother-in  law,  our  hero  was  in- 
vited neither  to  weddings,  christenings, 
nor  burials.  The  bye-way  of  influen- 
cing the  lady's  maid,  waiting  woman, 
or  some  other  subordinate  personage, 
was  in  Frank's  case  likewise  blocked 
up,  for  mother  Brigitta  kept  neither 
one  nor  the  other ;  she  carried  on  her 
little  trade  in  lint  and  yarn  herself,  and 
was  nearly  as  inseparable  from  her 
daughter  as  her  shadow. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was 
impossible  for  Frank  to  open  his  heart 
to  his  beloved,  either  by  speaking  or 
writing." 

After  the  language  of  the  lute  and 
flowers,  other  more  direct  means  of 
communication  were  attempted;  but, 
in  the  end,  Frank  resolved  to  render 
himself  more  worthy  of  Mela,  by  jour- 
neying to  collect  the  scattered  cli-bts 
due  to  his  rich  father's  estate.  Mela 
in  the  mean  time,  has  refused  an 
off'er  of  marriage  from  a  wealthy  brew- 
er,   "'  whom   the   witlings    of  the 

day  chose  to  call  the  King  of  Hops,  on 
account  of  his  great  wealth.  He  was 
a  spruce  young  widower,  whose  lime 
of  mourning  was  just  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  who,  without  ofifendmg  the 
laws  of  decorum,  might  now  look  out 
for  a  second  help-mate.  Immediately 
after  the  decease  of  his  late  wife,  he 
had  in  the  greatest  secrecy  made  a 
pact  with  his  patron  St.  Christojjher, 
and  promised  to  present  him  with  a 
wax  candle  as  large  as  a  hop-pole,  if  he 
would  grant  him,  in  a  second  yvife,  the 
happiness  he  had  hoped,  in  vain,  to 
find  with  the  first  ! 

"  Scarcely  had  he  seen  the  fair  .VIela, 
when  he  dreamt  that   St.  Christopnec 
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looked  into  his  bed-room  window  on 
the  second  floor,  and  reminded  him  of 
his  promise.  This  appeared  to  the 
lusty  widower  an  indication  from  his 
patron  saint,  that  great  happiness 
would  be  his  lot.  and  lie  resolved  im- 
mediately to  try  his  fortune. 

"  Early  the  next  morning  lie  com- 
manded a  large  quantity  of  well-bleach- 
ed wax;  he  then  made  himself  as  smart 
as  possible,  and  sallied  forth  on  his 
marriage  business.  He  had  no  taste 
for  music,  and  was  ignorant  of  all  the 
secret  symbols  and  expressions  of  love; 
but  his  brewery  was  extensive ;  he  had, 
besides,  a  large  capital  lent  out  at  inter- 
est; ashipin  theVVeser,and  a  farm  near 
the  town.  With  such  recommenda- 
tions, he  might  have  looked  for  success 
even  without  the  help  of  St.  Christo- 
pher, especially  with  a  maiden  who 
had  no  marriage  portion." 

Disappointed,  as  we  have  recorded, 
in  this  hope,  the  King  of  Hops  marries 
another  fair.  Brigitta  "  would  not  con- 
ceal her  grief  for  the  destruction  of  her 
favourite  plan,  and  the  loss  of  her  best 
hope.  She  became  peevish,  discon- 
tented and  melancholy.  On  the  day 
on  which  the  King  of  Hops  celebrated 
his  wedding,  she  was  particularly  bad, 
and  suffered  great  pain  and  uneasiness. 
When  the  festive  train  moved  on  to- 
wards tlie  church,  accompanied  by 
all  the  pipers  and  trumpeters  of  the 
city,  she  sighed  and  groaned,  as  at  the 
hour  when  she  first  heard  that  the  ra- 
ging waves  had  swallowed  her  husband 
and  all  his  fortune.  Mela  saw  the  bri- 
dal festivities  with  great  composure  ; 
even  the  beautiful  jewels,  the  precious 
stones  in  the  bridal  crown,  and  the  nine 
rows  of  large  pearls  round  the  neck  of 
the  bride,  could  not  disturb  her  quiet, 
which  is  rather  astonishing,  as  a  new 
bonnet  from  Paris,  or  some  other  fash- 
ionable trifle,  is  sufficient  at  times  to 
disturb  the  domestic  peace  of  whole 
families.  Nothing  diminished  her  hap- 
piness but  the  grief  of  her  kind  mother, 
which  made  her  extremely  uneasy. 

"  She  tried,  by  a  thousand  little  at- 
tentions and  caresses  to  coax  her  into 
a  better  humour  ;  and  she  succeeded 
so  far  that  her  poor  mother  became 
at  least  communicative. 


"  Towards  the  evening,  when  the 
dance  began,  she  said,'  Oh,  ray  daugh- 
ter, you  might  at  this  moment  be  lead- 
ing this  dance  !  What  happiness  would 
it  be  for  me  if  you  rewarded  me  in  this 
manner  for  all  my  care  and  trouble. 
But  you  have  turned  away  from  fortune 
when  she  smiled  on  you,  and  now  I 
shall  not  live  to  accompany  you  to  the 
ahar." 

"  '  Confide  in  heaven,  my  dear 
mother,"  answered  Mela,  "  as  I  must, 
if  it  is  there  ordained  that  I  shall  go  to 
the  altar,  you  will  live  to  adorn  me 
with  the  bridal  garment,  and  when  the 
right  suitor  comes,  my  heart  will  soon 
assent." 

"  '  Child,  child,  (replied  the  prudent 
mother)  portionless  maidens  are  not 
much  sought  after  ;  they  must  accept 
those  who  will  have  them.  \  oung 
men  are,  in  our  days,  more  selfish  than 
otherwise ;  they  only  marry  when 
when  it  suits  themselves,  and  never 
think  of  the  bashfulness  of  others.  The 
heavens  are  not  favourable  to  you,  the 
planets  have  been  consulted,  and  they 
are  seldom  auspicious  to  those  born,  as 
you  were,  in  April.  Let  us  see,  what 
says  the  almanack  }  "  Maidens  born 
in  this  month  bear  kindly  pleasant 
countenances,  and  are  of  a  slender 
form,  but  they  are  changeable  in  their 
inclinations,  like  the  weather,  and 
must  guard  well  the  virgin  mood. 
When  a  smiling  suitor  comes,  let 
them  not  regret  his  offer."  See  how 
well  that  answers  !  The  suitor  has 
come,  and  none  will  come  hereafter, 
for  you  have  rejected  his  offer." 

"  '  Oh  mother  !  mother  !  do  not 
mind  what  the  planet  says  :  my  heart 
tells  me  that  I  ought  to  love  and  hon- 
our the  man  who  takes  me  for  his  wife  ; 
and  if  I  find  no  such  man,  or  am  sought 
after  by  none  such,  I  will  remain  single 
all  my  life,  and  maintain  myself  by  the 
work  of  my  hands  ;  will  keep  a  joyful 
heart,  and  assist  and  nurse  you  in  your 
old  age,  as  becomes  a  pious  daughter. 
But  if  the  man  of  my  choice  should 
come,  then,  oh  mother  !  bless  him  and 
me,  that  your  child  may  be  happy  ; 
and  do  not  ask  whether  he  be  great, 
honoured,  and  rich,  but  whether  he 
loves  me  and  is  beloved." 
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"  '  Love,  my  daughter,  has  but  a 
scanty  larder,  and  is  not  sufficient  to 
live  on." 

"  '  But  where  it  exists,  mother,  peace 
and  content  dwell,  and  convert  into 
luxuries  the  meanest  food."' 

"  This  inexhaustible  subject  kept 
the  two  females  awake  as  long  as  the 
fiddles  at  the  marriage  feast  were  heard 
and  Mother  Brigitta  could  not  help 
suspecting  that  Mela's  equanimity, 
which  in  the  pride  of  youth  and  beau- 
ty made  her  indifferent  for  riches,  was 
supported  by  some  secret  inclination  of 
her  virgin  heart.  And  she  even  guess- 
ed right  as  to  the  object,  though  liith- 
erto  she  had  never  suspected  the  lint 
merchant  from  the  narrow  street  to 
occupy  a  place  in  her  daughter's  heart. 
She  had  looked  on  him  merely  as  a 
wild  youth,  wooing  every  maiden  that 
came  within  his  view.  This  discovery, 
therefore,  gave  her  no  pleasure,  but 
slie  held  her  peace.  According  to 
her  strict  notions  of  morality,  she 
thought  a  maiden  who  allowed  love  to 
enter  her  heart  before  marriage,  was 
like  a  cankered  apple,  the  maggot  is 
within,  though  it  may  still  look  well 
outside,  and  serve  to  adorn  a  mantle- 
piece,  yet  it  has  lost  its  value,  and  hast- 
ens to  destruction.  The  old  lady  now 
despaired  of  once  more  regaining  her 
old  station  in  her  native  city,  she  re- 
signed herself  to  her  fate,  and  bore  in 
silence  v.'hat  she  thought  could  not  be 
mended. 

"  The  report  of  Mela's  having  re- 
fused the  rich  brewer  soon  got  abroad, 
and  even  reached  the  ears  of  Frank, 
who  was  overjoyed,  for  it  took  away 
all  his  fears,  that  at  some  time  or  other 
a  rich  suitor  might  supplant  him  in 
Mela's  heart.'^ 

After  this  event,  Frank  is  thus  des- 
cribed at  setting  out  on  his  journey  : 

"  The  only  regret  he  felt  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  separation  from  his  be- 
loved Mela.  'What  will  she  think  of 
my  sudden  disappearance  ?'  said  he  to 
himself;  '  I  shall  meet  her  no  longer  on 
her  way  home  from  church  :  will  she 
not  think  me  faithless,  and  banish  me 
from  her  heart  ?'  this  idea  made  him 
very  uneasy,  and  for  some  time  he 
could  discover  no  means  to  inform  her 
of  his  intentions.    Inventive  love,  how- 


ever, soon  inspired  him  with  the  happy 
thought  of  commimicatiniT  the  cause  of 
his  absence  to  her,  by  having  prayers 
put  u[)  for  his  success  in  that  church 
where  Mela  and  her  mother  generally 
attended.  For  this  purpose  lie  gave 
the  priest  a  small  sum  of  money,  to 
offer  up  a  daily  prayer  for  a  young  man 
obliged  to  travel  abroad,  and  forsucc^^ss 
in  his  undertaking.  This  prayer  was 
to  be  continued  till  his  return,  when  he 
was  to  purchase  a  thanksgiving. 

"  The  last  time  he  met  Mela  he  was 
dressed  for  his  journey  ;  he  passed 
quite  close  by  her,  and  his  salutation, 
more  open  and  marked  than  usual,  was 
as  full  of  meaning  as  he  could  make  it. 
She  blushed,  and  mother  Brigitta  scold- 
ed, making  many  unpleasant  reniarks, 
and  plainly  expressed  her  vexation  at 
the  impudence  of  the  young  fellow 
who  meant  to  ruin  her  daughter's  repu- 
tation ;  which  theme  she  animadverted 
on  the  whole  day.  Frank,  however, 
was  not  seen  any  longer  in  Bremen, 
and  was  often  sought  after  by  the  most 
lovely  eyes  in  his  native  city. 

"  Mela  heard  the  prayer  read  very 
often,  that  was  in  fact  directed  more  for 
her  ears  than  for  the  gates  of  heaven 
but  she  paid  no  attention  to  it,  so  much 
was  she  grieved  at  the  disappearance 
of  her  lover.  The  words  which  might 
have  explained  it,  fell  an  empty  sound 
on  her  ear,  and  she  knew  not  what  to 
think.  At  the  expiration  of  a  month 
or  two,  when  her  grief  had  become 
milder  and  his  absence  less  torment- 
ing, she  one  day  had  been  thinking  of 
him  during  the  sermon,  and  for  the 
first  time  connecting  the  prayer  with 
him  and  his  absence,  and  all  the  ac- 
companying circumstances,  she  sud- 
denly divined  its  meaning,  wondered 
at  her  own  stupidity  in  not  before  dis- 
covering it,  and  in  her  heart  admired 
and  praised  the  ingenious  device.  It 
is  true  that  these  prayers  have  no  very 
high  reputation  tor  efficacy,  and  are  but 
a  weak  support  for  those  pious  persons 
who  rely  upon  them.  The  warmth  of 
devotion  is  generally  nearly  exhausted 
at  the  end  of  the  sermon,  but  in  JMela 
it  only  then  began  ;  the  prayers  at  the 
end  of  the  service  gave  new  ardour  to 
her  piety,  and  she  never  omitted  to  rec- 
ommend the  young  traveller   very  par- 
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ticularly  to  both   his  and  her  patron 
saint."' 

In  his  travels  he  is  well  but  whimsi- 
cally entertained  at  a  Baron's  castle  ; 
and  at  length  reaches  Antwerp,  where 
his  fathers  debtors  reside. 

"  After  he  had  recovered  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  journey,  he  made  some 
inquiries  concerning  the  circumstances 
of  some  of  his  debtors,  before  he  went 
to  call  on  them.  '  How  is  it  with  Pe- 
ter Martens?'  he  asked  his  companions 
at  table  ;  '  is  he  still  living,  and  does  he 
thrive?' 

"  '  Peter  Martens  is  a  wealthy  man,' 
replied  one  of  the  company,  '  and 
drives  a  flourishing  trade.' 

"'Is  Fabian,  of  Plurs,  in  good  cir- 
cumstances?' 

"  '  Oh,  he  scarcely  knows  how  to 
employ  his  immense  capital  ;  he  is  one 
of  the  council,  and  his  woollen  man- 
ufactures give  him  ample  profits.' 

" '  Is  Jonathan  Prishcur  also  in  a 
thriving  way  ?' 

" '  He  wonld  be  now  worth  a  plum, 
if  the  Emperor  Maximilian  had  not 
allowed  the  French  to  steal  his  bride. 
Jonathan  had  orders  to  furnish  the  lace 
for  her  marriage  clothes,  but  the  Em- 
peror has  broke  his  bargain  with  the 
merchant,  as  the  bride  broke  her's 
with  him.  If  you  have  a  sweetheart, 
to  whom  you  wish  to  make  a  present 
of  some  fine  lace,  I  daresay,'  continued 
the  speaker,  '  he  will  let  you  have 
what  he  intended  for  the  princess  at 
half-price.' 

" '  Has  the  house  of  the  Bute  Kante 
failed, or  does  it  still  carry  on  business?' 

"'  Some  years  ago  it  was  tottering, 
but  the  Spanish  Caravelles  have  help- 
ed to  prop  it  up,  so  that  it  seems  now 
likely  to  stand." 

"  Frank  inquired  after  several  other 
houses  or  persons  on  whom  he  had  de- 
mands ;  he  learned  that  the  most  of 
them,  who  had  in  his  father's  time  stop- 
ped payment,  were  now  flourishing, 
which  confirmed  his  opinion,  that  a 
seasonable  bankruptcy  was  a  sure 
foundation  for  after  prosperity.  This 
news  served  to  cheer  up  his  spirits ;  he 
arranged  his  papers,  and  presented  the 
old  bills  at  their  proper  places.  But 
he  experienced  from  the  people  of  Ant- 
werp the  same  treatment  which  his 


travelling  fellow-citizens  of  the  present 
day  experience  from  the  shop-keepers 
in  the  provincial  towns  of  Germany  : 
every  body  treats  them  politely,  except 
when  they  come  to  receive  money  : 
some  would  know  nothing  of  their  old 
debts,  or  said  they  had  all  been  settled 
at  the  time  of  their  bankruptcy,  and 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  creditor  if  he 
had  not  accepted  payment.  Others 
did  not  remember  Melchiorof  Bremen, 
they  opened  their  infallible  books,  and 
found  nothing  posted  under  that  name. 
Some  brought  forth  a  large  charge 
against  Frank's  father ;  and,  before 
the  expiration  of  three  days,  he  was 
safely  shut  up  in  prison  to  answer  for 
them,  and  was  not  to  be  released  till  he 
had  paid  the  last  farthing." 

He  is  glad  to  compromise  with  these 
cheats,  and  leave  Antwerp  as  poor  as 
he  entered  it.  He  resolves  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  Peru,  but  accident  leads  him 
to  a  smalltown,  called  Rummelsburgh, 
where  the  adventure  of  the  Spectre 
Barber  ensues. 

We  had  conducted  Frank,  the  hero, 
on  his  way  back  from  the  rascally 
debtors  at  Antwerp,  to  the  village  of 
Rummelsburgh.  Here  he  took  up  his 
quarters  at  a 

"  Castle  built  on  a  steep  rock,  just 
outside  the  town,  immediately  opposite 
the  inn,  being  separated  from  it  only  by 
the  high  road  and  a  small  brook.  On 
account  of  its  pleasant  situation,  it  was 
still  kept  in  good  repair,  was  well  fur- 
nished, and  served  its  present  posses- 
sor as  a  hunting  seat.  He  often  spent 
the  day  there  in  great  splendour  ;  but, 
whenever  the  stars  appeared,  he  left  it 
with  all  his  followers,  being  terrified 
by  the  ghost,  who  roared  and  rattled 
through  it  all  night,  but  was  never  seen 
or  heard  during  the  day.  However 
unpleasant  a  guest  this  spectre  might  be 
to  the  lord  of  the  castle,  in  other  res- 
pects he  was  at  least  a  perfect  protec- 
tion against  thi."ves  or  robbers,  of  whom 
none  would  venture  near  his  abode. 

"  It  was  quite  dark  when  Frank, 
carrying  a  lantern,  and  accompanied 
by  his  host,  with  a  basket,  arrived  at 
the  gates  of  the  castle.  The  latter 
had  provided  a  good  supper  and  a  bot- 
tle of  wine,  which  he  said  he  would 
not  put  in  the  bill  j    he  had  with  him 
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likewise  two  candlesticks  and  a  pair  of 
wax  candles,  for  in  the  whole  castle 
there  was  neither  candlestick  nor  can- 
dles to  be  fonnd,  because  nobody  ever 
stopped  there  after  twilight.  As  they 
were  walking  on,  Frank  (who  had  ob- 
served the  heavy  basket  and  the  can- 
dles, which  he  thought  would  be  quite 
useless  to  him,  and  for  which  he  should, 
nevertheless,  be  obliged  to  pay)  said 
'  The  bit  of  candle  in  the  lantern  is 
sufficient  for  me,  till  I  go  to  bed,  and  I 
hope  not  to  awake  before  broad  day- 
light, for  I  am  very  sleepy,  and  wish 
to  have  a  long  rest.' 

"  '  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,'  said 
the  landlord,  'that  report  says,  the 
castle  is  haunted  by  a  spectre,  who 
walks  about  at  night.  But  you  need 
not  be  afraid,  we  shall  be  quite  near 
you  ;  should  any  thing  happen,  you 
may  easily  call  out  to  us,  and  you  will 
find  somebody  immediately  ready  to 
assist  you  ;  with  us  people  are  stirring 
all  night,  and  there  is  always  somf^body 
at  hand.  I  have  lived  here  now  these 
thirty  years,  and  have  never  seen  any 
thing.  The  noise  which  is  sometimes 
heard  at  night  is  caused,  in  my  opin- 
ion, by  the  cats  and  other  animals 
which  have  taken  possession  of  the 
garrets.' 

"  The  landlord  spoke  the  truth  when 
he  said  he  had  never  seen  the  spectre, 
for  he  took  good  care  never  to  go  near 
the  castle  at  night,  and  during  the  day 
the  ghost  was  invisible  ;  even  now  the 
rogue  did  not  venture  to  cross  the 
threshold.  He  opened  the  door,  gave 
our  traveller  the  basket  with  the  pro- 
visions, told  him  where  to  go,  and  wish- 
ed him  good  night.  Frank  entered 
the  hall,  without  fear  or  awe,  treating 
the  story  of  the  ghost  as  an  idle  gossip, 
or  the  tradition  of  some  real  pvent, 
which  fancy  had  converted  to  some- 
thing unnatural." 

His  sleep  is  nevertheless   invaded — 

"  Doors  were  opened  and  shut  with 
a  terrible  noise ;  and  as  last  an  attempt 
was  made  on  the  door  of  Frank's  re- 
treat. Several  keys  were  tried,  and  at 
length  the  right  one  fonnd ;  still  the 
bars  held  the  door,  when  at  length,  a 
loud  crash,  like  a  clap  of  thunder, 
burst  them  asunder,  and  the  door  flew 
open.     A   tall   thin  man  eiUered  :    he 


had  a  very  black  beard,  was  clothed  in 
an  old  fashioned  dress,  and  had  a  gloo- 
my expression  in  his  countenance ; 
overhanging  brows  gave  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  deep  thought.  A  scarlet 
mantle  was  thrown  over  his  left  shoul- 
der, and  his  hat  was  high  and  pointed. 
He  walked  silently  through  the  room 
with  the  same  slow  and  heavy  step  with 
which  he  had  approached,  looked  at 
the  consecrated  candles,  and  even 
snuffed  them.  Then  he  threw  off  his 
mantle,  opened  a  bag  which  he  carried 
under  his  arm,  took  out  instruments  for 
shaving,  and  began  to  sharpen  a  shining 
razor  on  a  broad  leather  strap,  which 
he  wore  on  his  belt. 

"  Frank  perspired  under  his  downy 
covering  with  fear  and  dread  ;  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  and  looked  forward  with 
great  anxiety  for  the  end  of  this  ma- 
noeuvre, not  knowing  whether  it  was 
meant  for  his  beard  or  for  his  throat. 
To  his  consolation,  the  spectre  poured 
water  from  a  silver  flagon  into  a  basin  of 
the  same  material,  and  with  his  bony 
hand  beat  the  soap  up  into  foaming  suds; 
placed  a  chair,  and  then  with  great 
earnestness,beckoned  the  terrified  Frank 
from  his  retreat.  It  was  no  more  pos- 
sible to  resist  this  meaning  sign,  than  it 
generally  is  to  resist  the  mute  who  has 
orders  from  the  grand  Turk  to  bring 
him  the  head  of  some  exiled  vizier.  It 
is  the  most  sensible  plan,  in  such  a 
case,  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
patiently  allow  oneself  to  be  throttled. 
Frank  obeyed  the  order,  threw  off  the 
mattress,  rose  from  his  couch,  and  took 
the  assigned  place  on  the  chair. 

"  The  spectre  barber  put  the  napkin 
round  the  neck  of  his  trembling  custom- 
er, seized  his  scissars,  and  cut  oft' 
Frank's  hair  and  beard.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  cover  his  chin,  and  even 
his  head,  with  soap  lather ;  and  when 
this  was<lone,  he  shaved  him  smoothly, 
so  completely  so,  that  not  a  hair  was 
left  above  his  shoulders.  When  the 
spectre  had  completed  this  operation, 
he  washed  Frank  very  clean,  dried  him 
carefully,  bowi-d,  packed  up  his  imple- 
ments, resumed  his  scarlet  cloak,  and 
turned  to  depart.  The  consecrated 
candles  burned  perfectly  bright  during 
the  whole  of  the   proceeding,  and  by 
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the  light,  Frank  saw  in  the  mirror  op- 
posite him,  that  the  barber  had  made 
him  like  a  Chinese  pagod.  He  was 
vexed  at  losing  his  beautiful  brown 
curls,  but  he  breathed  freely,  being 
aware  that  he  should  escape  otherwise 
unhurt,  and  that  the  spectre  had  no 
longer  any  power  over  him. 

'*  The  man  in  the  red  cloak  walked 
in  silence  as  he  had  come  towards  the 
door,  without  saying  a  single  word,  and 
seemed  quite  the  reverse  of  his  gossip- 
ing brethren  ;  scarcely  had  he  retired 
three  steps,  however,  when  he  stood 
still,  looked  round  with  a  mournful 
mien  at  his  well-served  customer,  and 
touched  his  own  black  beard  with  his 
hand.  He  repeated  this  ceremony 
three  times,  and  the  third  time  when  he 
had  his  hand  on  the  door.  Frank  be- 
gan to  think  that  the  ghost  wished  him 
to  do  something  for  him,  and  perhaps 
expected  from  him  the  same  service 
which  he  had  rendered  him. 

"  The  barber  spectre,  in  spite  of  his 
mournful  looks,  seemed  more  disposed 
to  jest  than  earnest,  and  as  he  had  play- 
ed Frank  a  trick  rather  than  tormented 
him,  the  latter  had  lost  all  his  fear.  He 
therefore  beckoned  the  spectre  to  take 
the  place  in  the   chair,  which  he   had 
just  left.    The  ghost  obeyed  with  great 
alacrity,  threw  down  his  cloak,  laid  the 
bag  on  the  table,  and  sat  down  in  the 
position  of  a  person  who  is  to  be  shav- 
ed.    Frank   was  careful  to  imitate  the 
manner  in  which  the  ghost  had  proceed- 
ed, cut  off  the  beard  and  hair  with  the 
scissars,  and  soaped   his  whole  head, 
while  his  strange  companion  sat  as  still 
as  a  statue.     The  awkward  youth  had 
never  before  had  a  razor  in  his  hand, 
knew  not  how  to  handle  it,  and  shaved 
the  patient  ghost  so  much  against  the 
grain,  that  the  sufferer  displayed  the 
oddest  grimaces.     The  ignorant  bung- 
ler began  to  be  afraid  ;    he  remember- 
ed the  wise  precept,  '  Do  not  meddle 
with  another  man's  business,'  but  still 
he  proceeded,  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
shaved  the  spectre  as  clean  and  as  bald 
as  he  was  himself. 

" '  Suddenly  the  ghost  found  its 
tongue  ;  '  Kindly  I  thank  thee  for  the 
great  services  thou  hast  rendered  me  ; 
by  thy  means  I  have  been  released 
from  long  captivity,  which,  for  three 


hundred  years,  bound  rae  within  these 
walls,  where  my  departed  spirh  was 
condemned  to  dwell,  till  a  mortal  man 
should  retaliate  on  me,  and  treat  rae  as 
I  did  others  when  1  was  alive. 

"'Know  that,  in  times  of  yore, 
there  dwelt  a  shameless  infidel  within 
this  castle,  who  mocked  both  at  priests 
and  laymen.  Count  Hartman  was  no- 
body's friend :  he  acknowledged  nei- 
ther divine  nor  human  laws,  and  viola- 
ted the  sacred  rules  of  hospitality.  I'he 
stranger  who  sought  refuge  under  his 
roof,  the  beggar  who  asked  alms  of  him, 
was  always  seized  and  tormented.  I 
was  his  barber,  flattered  his  passions, 
and  lived  as  I  chose.  Many  a  pious  pil- 
grim, passing  the  gates,  was  invited  into 
the  castle:  a  bath  was  prepared  for  him, 
and,  when  he  meant  to  enjoy  himself,  I 
took  hold  of  him,  according  to  orders, 
shaved  him  quhe  bald,  and  then  turned 
him  out  of  the  castle,  with  scorn  and 
mockery.  In  such  cases.  Count  Hart- 
man  used  to  look  out  at  the  window,  and 
to  enjoy  the  sport,  particularly  if  a 
number  of  malicious  boys  collected 
round  the  insulted  pilgrim,  and  laughed 
and  mocked  at  him,  caUing  out  after 
him, '  Bald  head,  bald  head  !'  as  the 
virulent  boys  of  old  called  after  the 
prophet. 

"  '  Once  a  holy  pilgrim  came  from 
abroad ;  like  a  penitent  he  carried  a 
heavy  cross  on  his  shoulders,  and  had 
the  mark  of  two  nails  through  his 
hands,  two  in  his  feet,  and  one  in  his 
side ;  his  hair  was  platted  like  a  crown 
of  thorns.  He  entered,  and  asked 
for  water  to  wash  his  feet,  and  a  crust 
of  bread.  According  to  my  custom  I 
took  him  into  the  bath,  and,  without 
respecting  his  sanctified  appearance, 
I  shaved  him  also  quite  clean.  But  the 
pious  pilgrim  pronounced  a  heavy 
curse  on  me  :  'After  death,  reprobate  ! 
heaven  and  hell,  and  the  iron  gates  of 
purgatory,  shall  be  equally  inaccessible 
to  thy  soul.  It  shall  dwell,  as  a  spec- 
tre, within  these  walls,  till  a  wanderer 
unasked,  shall  retaliate  on  thee  thy  own 
evil  deeds ! ' 

" '  1  grew  sick  at  hearing  the  curse  ; 
the  marrow  of  my  bones  dried  up,  and 
I  decayed  away  gradually,  till  T  became 
like  a  shadow  ;  ray  soul  at  length  sep- 
arated from  its  mortal  dwelling,  but  re- 
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mained  within  this  place,  as  the  holy 
man  had  ordered.  In  vain  I  expected 
deliverance  from  the  dreadful  chains 
that  bound  me  to  the  earth.  The  re- 
pose which  the  soul  languishes  for, 
when  it  is  separated  from  the  body, 
was  denied  to  me,  and  made  every 
year  which  1  was  obliged  to  pass  here 
an  Hge  of  woe.  I  was  obliged  also,  as 
a  further  punishment,  to  continue  the 
business  which  I  had  carried  on  during 
my  lifetime.  But,  alas  !  my  appear- 
ance soon  made  this  house  be  deserted : 
it  was  very  rarely  that  a  pilgrim  came 
to  pass  the  night  here,  and,  though  1 
shaved  every  one  who  came,  as  I  did 
you,  no  one  would  understand  me,  and 
perform  for  me  that  service  which  was 
to  deliver  my  soul  from  captivity. 
Henceforth  I  shall  not  haunt  this  cas- 
tle. I  now  go  to  my  long  desired  re- 
pose. Once  more  I  give  thee  my 
thanks,  young  stranger.  If  I  had  any 
hidden  treasure  at  my  command,  they 
should  all  be  thine,  but  I  never  posses- 
sed wealth.  In  this  castle  there  is  no 
treasure  hidden  ;  but  listen  to  my  ad- 
vice :  Tarry  here  till  your  chin  and 
head  are  again  covered  with  hair,  then 
return  to  your  native  city,  and  wait  on 
the  bridge  over  the  Weser,  at  the  time 
of  the  autumnal  equinox,  for  a  friend, 
who  will  there  meet  and  tell  you  what 
you  must  do  to  thrive  on  earth.  When 
you  enjoy  affluence,  remember  me,  and 
order  three  masses  to  be  said  for  the 
repose  of  my  soul  on  every  anniversary 
of  this  day.  Farewell ;  I  now  depart 
hence  ;  never  to  return.' 

"  With  these  words  the  spectre  van- 
ished, having  sufficiently  justified,  by 
his  talkativeness,  his  assumption  of  the 
character  of  barber  of  the  castle  of 
Rummelsburg,  and  left  his  deliverer 
full  of  astonishment  at  this  strange  ad- 
venture. For  a  long  while  he  stood 
motionless,  doubting  whether  the  event 
had  really  happened,  or  whether  he 
had  been  dreaming,  but  his  bald  head 
soon  convinced  him  of  the  fact.  After 
wasting  some  time  in  reflection,  he  re- 
turned to  bed  and  slept  til!  mid-day. 

"  The  waggish  landlord  had  watclicd 
from  the  earliest  dawn  for  the  appear- 
ance of  his  guest ;  he  was  ready,  an- 
ticipating the  bald  head,  to  receive  him 
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with  apparent  astonishment,  but  secret 
laughter,  at  his  nightly  adventure.  Cut, 
when  mid-day  came,  and  Frank  did 
not  appear,  he  began  to  be  uneasy  and 
afraid  that  the  ghost  might  have  treated 
his  new  guest  somewhat  roughly,  might 
perhaps  have  throttled  him,  or  frighten- 
ed him  to  death,  and  it  by  no  means 
had  been  his  intention  to  carry  his  re- 
venge thus  far.  He  went,  therefore, 
accompanied  by  his  servants,  in  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  the  castle,  and  has- 
tening to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
he  had  seen  light  on  the  preceding 
evening,  he  found  a  strange  key  in  the 
door,  but  it  was  bolted  inside,  a  pre- 
caution Frank  had  taken  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  ghost.  He  knocked 
with  great  violence,  and  Frank  was  at 
last  roused  by  the  noise.  At  first,  he 
thought  the  ghost  intended  to  pay  him 
a  second  visit.  But,  when  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  landlord,  begging  him 
to  give  some  signs  of  life,  he  rose  and 
opened  the  door. 

"  '  By  G —  and  all  the  saints  !'  said 
the  landlord,  lifting  up  his  hands  with 
apparent  horror,  '  old  Red  Cloak  has 
been  here,  and  the  tradition  is  no  inven- 
tion !  How  did  he  look  ?  What  did  he 
do,  or  say  ?' 

"  Frank,  who  understood  the  cun- 
ning of  the  host,  answered.  '  The 
ghost  looked  like  a  man  in  a  red  cloak  ; 
what  he  did  I  cannot  conceal  from  you, 
and  I  shall  always  remember  his  words  : 

"• '  Stranger,'  said  he,  '  never  trust 
the  landlord — the  man  opposite  knew 
very  well  what  awaited  you  here.  But 
for  this,  I  will  pusish  him.  I  shall 
now  leave  this  castle;  and  henceforth, 
I  will  plague,  torment,  pinch,  and  ha- 
rass him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  at  least, 
if  he  does  not  receive  you  in  his  house, 
and  supply  all  your  wants,  till  your 
head  be  again  covered  with  hair.' 

"  The  landlord  trembled  from  head 
to  foot  at  hearing  this  threat,  crossed 
himself,  and  vowed  by  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin, to  keep  Frank  in  his  house  as  long 
as  he  chose  to  stop,  immediately  con- 
ducted him  home,  and  waited  on  him 
himself. 

"  Frank  acquired  a  reputation  as  o» 
exorcist,  by  the  spectre  being  no  longer 
seen  in  the  castlo.     He  repeatedly  slept" 
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there,  and  a  young  man  of  the  town,  they  meant  to  contract  the  solemn  en- 

who  had  the  courage  lo  keep  hira  com-  gagement  of   marriage ;    and,    before 

pany,    did  not  get    his    head   shorn,  the  expiration  of  a  month,  he  led   his 

When  the  owner   of  the   castle  learnt  long-loved  Mela  to  the  altar,   with  so 

that  the  terrible    spectre    no    longer  much  pomp  and  solemnity,  as  very  far 

haunted   his   property,  he  was  highly  to  outshine  even  the  splendid  wedding 

pleased  and  sent  orders   to  take   great  of  the  rich  brewer, 
care  of  tiie  stranger  who  had  freed  his        "  Mother  Brigitta  had   the  satisfac- 

castle  from  so  unwelcome  a  guest."  tion  to  see  her  daughter  united  to  a 

The  result  may  be  foreseen,  yet  it  is  wealthy  and  deserving  young  man ;  and 

cleverly  related.     The  waiting  on  the  to  enjoy,  in  the  evening   of  her  life, 

bridge,  the  mode  of  getting  information,  that  opulence  she  had  so  long   wished 

the  recovery  of  buried  treasures  belong-  for  ;  and  Mother  Brigitta  deserved  her 

ing  lo  his  father,  and  his  happy  union  good  fortune,  for  she  turned  out  the 

with  Mela,  are  all  painted  in  a  way  least  troublesome   mother-in-law    that 

as  amusing  as  the  quotations  we  have  ever  existed." 
made —  With    this    conclusion  we   consiga 

"  The  bridegroom  went  to  procure  these  volumes  to  the  popularity  which 

the  banns  to  be  published,  for  in  those  they  merit,  and  which  we  are  pretty 

days  the  wealthy  and  high-born  were  certain  awaits  them, 
not  ashamed  to  tell  the  whole  world 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 


GO    DIG    YE    A    TOMB  I 

Go  dig  ye  a  tomb  !  For  the  joys  of  the  earth  are 

More  frail  than  the  vanity  fore-doomed  of  yore  ; 
Youth  has  nought  but  wild  passion,  and  middle-age  care, 

And  the  ripeness  of  years  is  a  fate  to  deplore : — 
Hot,  hot  and  evanishing  all  our  first  pleasures, 

Which  yield  to  the  struggle  of  life  and  its  gloom, 
And  then,  to  complete  what  the  earth  counts  its  treasures, 

Come  the  pains  of  decline — oh  !   Go  dig  ye  a  tomb  ! 

Go  dig  ye  a  tomb !  Though  the  magic  of  loving 

Gives  to  earth  its  sole  gleam  of  a  transient  bliss, 
Though  a  moment  may  pass,  perfect  happiness  proving — 

'Tis  the  moment  the  kiss  lasts — it  dies  with  the  kiss. 
What  though  all  heaven  swells  in  the  bosom  you  cherish  ; 

Though  no  Persian  rose  like  that  sigh's  fond  perfume  ; 
That  bosom  so  beauteous  is  formed  but  to   perish, 

And  that  sigh  to  a  groan  changes— Dig  ye  a  tomb  ! 

Go  dig  ye  a  tomb  !  But  be  honoured  in  story, 

Let  the  trumpet  and  laurel  illustrate  your  fame  ; 
On  the  blood  streams  of  battle  establish  your  glory, 

And  bid  dying  gasps  your  high  triumphs  proclaim, — 
With  the  hurras  of  victory  mingling  proudly— 

Oh  how  the  soul  beats  in  its  poor  mortal  room ! 
But  the  hour  is  at  hand  :  let  it  rise  e'er  so  loudly, 

The  applause  is  unheard  ;  and  ye  sleep  in  the  tomb ! 

Go  dig  ye  a  tomb  !  Yet  for  wealth  are  ye  panting  ? 

Have  ye  bound  the  dull  power  in  your  chains  as  a  slave, 
Till  luxury  pants  to  invent  what  is  wanting — 

Death  strikes, — can  ye  carry  your  gold  to  the  grave  ? 
No  !  youth,  age,  love,  glory  and  wealth,  are  the  dreaming 

Of  idiot  dreams  that  our  short  span  consume  ; 
Existence  is  only  a  flash  hardly  gleaming 

On  tlie  dark  edge,  eternity  '.—Dig  ye  a  tomb  ! 
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SKETCHES    OF   SOCIETIT. 

(Lond.  Mae;.) 

POPULAR   PREJUDICES    AND    SUPERSTITIOUS    IDEAS    PECULIAR   TO    THE 
ESTHONLANS,  A    RUSSIAN    PROVINCE. 

HE  Esthonians  participate  in  most        If  the  people  wished  to  be  informed 

respecting  the  abundance  of  the  har- 
vest, they  placed  three  fishermen's 
baskets  in  the  stream.  If  they  found 
in  the  middle  basket  fish  without  scales, 


T 

-^  of  the  prejudices  entertained  by 
the  Lettonians,  but  they  have  also  long 
retained  recollections  and  customs  con- 
nected with  paganism.  They  have  a 
great  veneration  for   particular  places,    it  was  an  unlucky  sign  ;  if  the  fish  had 


especially  certain  fountains  or  springs, 
which  they  regard  as  sacred. 

A  brook,  called  in  the  Esthonian 
language  Wbhhanda,  which  has  its 
source  in  a  grove  near  a  high  hill,  was, 
even  in  the  last  century,  the  object  of  a 
worship  truly  idolatrous.  Its  pure  and 
limpid  source  was  surrounded  by  a  sa- 
cred grove, — it  was  exactly  like  a  luc%is 


scales,  the  omen  was  good  When  it 
was  unfavourable,  they  endeavoured  to 
appease  the  divinity  by  sacrifices. 
They  sacrificed  an  ox ;  and  when 
fresh  trials  led  them  to  imagine  that  the 
divinity  was  still  hostile,  forgetting  the 
strongest  sentiments  of  nature,  they 
even  sacrificed  a  child  ! 

The  Esthonians  have  long  retained. 


of  the  Romans.      The  veneration  of   and  still   have  a  great  veneration  for 


the  people  for  this  spring,  and  the  sa- 
cred wood  which  surrounded  it  was  ex- 
treme. The  axe  was  never  permitted 
to  approach  it,  and  no  sacrilegious  hand 
v/as  to  trouble  the  water  of  the  fount- 
ain. This  spring,  successively  increas- 
ed  by   the  junction  of   others  in  the 


thunder.  They  considered  it  as  the 
protector  of  their  houses,  and  conse- 
crated to  it  offerings  and  victims. 
These  striking  remains  of  paganism 
were  very  observable  so  late  as  the  last 
century. 

JVIost  of  these  purely  pagan  customs 


neighbourhood,  formed  a  considerable  have  disappeared,  some  of  them  have 

stream,  the  cool   and    pure   water  of  assumed  the  forms  of  Christianity ;  but 

which  abounding  in  fish,  crossed  numer-  the  superstition   remains,  having  only 

ous  districts,  and    was    called     Poha  changed  its  emblems.     In  order  to   es- 

jogge,  or  the  Sacred  Stream.      The  cape  the  vigilance  of  the   police,  the 

country  was  threatened   with  sterility  peasants  conceal  these  unlawful  prac- 

and  all  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  tices  under  the  cover  of  the  night, 

if  the  water  of  the  sacred  stream   was  Midsummer-day  is  particularly  hon- 

profaned,   or   if  it  was  checked  or  dis-  oured  by  the  Esthonian  peasants,  but 

turbed  in  its  course.     On  the  contrary,  Midsummer-eve  more  so.    The  chapels 

if  its  source  was  cleaned,  and  its   bed  consecrated  to  Saint  John  the   Baptist 


cleared  from  all  obstacles  and  impuri- 
ties, they  could  depend  on  a  fine  season 
and  abundant  harvests.  The  proprie- 
tor of  an  estate  through  which  the 
Po/ia  jogge  flowed,  having  attempted 


are  held  in  particular  veneration.  Less 
than  a  century  ago,  a  clergyman  in  a 
certain  district  of  Esthonia  discovered 
one  of  these  pagan  practices  in  the  garb 
of  Christianity.     The   peasants  of  this 


to  make  use  of  the  water  by  throwing  district  resorted  to  a  place  where  there 

a  dam  across,  and  building  a  mill,   the  were  large  stones   placed  upright  and 

peasants  of  the  country  rose  in  a  body,  others  lying  down.      The  tradition  ran 

and  with  dreadful  cries  demolished  this  that  it  was  a   whole  nuptial   procession 

sacrilegious    building.      The    govern-  which  had  been  thus   petrified  ;    that 

ment  was  obliged  to  use  force  to  pre-  the   bride  and    bridegroom  and    their 

vent  more  serious  excesses.    A  woman  relations    were    changed     into     large 

having  bathed  in   it,  her  body  swelled  stones,  but  the  company  into  small  ones, 

in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  she  did  not  They   danced   and    made   invocations 

recover  her  health  until  she  had  appeas-  round   the  large  stoaes  for  rain,   and 

ed  the  irritated  nymph  by  offering  sac-  round  the   little  ones  for  dry    weather, 

rifices.                                "  There    was  another  chapel  dedica- 
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ted  to  St.  John,  round  which  barren 
women  were  to  run  three  times,  per- 
fectly naked,  uttering  certain  words  in 
order  to  become  fruitful.  To  cure  the 
peasants  of  this  ridiculous  superstition, 
the  lord  of  the  district  had  this  chapel 
destroyed  by  his  own  people,  one  of 
•whom  happening  to  fall  ill  suddenly, 
and  dying  a  iew  days  after  the  transac- 
tion, the  peasantry,  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  have  preserved  a  sacred 
regard  for  the  spot  on  which  the  chapej 
stood. 

Some  Esthonians  still  believe  in  the 
existence  of  malevolent  beings,  with 
human  countenances  and  fishes'  teeth, 
whom  they  call  in  German,  l^ecTc. 
These  beings  pursue  particularly  young 
children  whom  they  find  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  and  devour  them. 
Many  Esthonians  hold,  that  before  the 
deluge  beasts  could  talk  ;  that  the  devil 
created  wolves,  and  in  general  every 
thing  that  is  hurtful. 

The  Esthonians  have  even  now  a 
great  variety  of  superstitious  notions 
and  practices  relative  to  Marriage  ;  for 
instance — Most  of  them  settle  and  con- 
clude marriages  at  the  time  of  the  new 
moon,  because  they  believe  that  then 
all  sorts  of  blessings  will  come  upon  the 
young  couple ;  among  others,  that  their 
beauty  and  health    will  be   preserved 

the  longer. A  young  peasant  going 

to  ride  to  the  house  of  her  whom  he  in- 
tends to  marry,  takes  care  not  to  mount 
a  mare  :  the  consequence  of  this  would 
be,  that  all  his  children  would  be 
daughters.  —  As  soon  as  a  young  wo- 
man is  affianced,  a  red  thread  is  tied 
round  her  body.  When  the  marriage 
is  completed,  she  must  swell  herself  so 
as  to  break  this  thread.  This  is  a  sure 
preventive  against  evil  in  cases  of  ma- 
ternity. For  the  same  reason,  as  soon 
as  the  bridegroom  is  seen  coming  on 


horseback,  they  are  eager  to  loosen  the 

girth  of  his  horse. In  some  places 

the  young  couple,  immediately  after  the 
ceremony,  on  leaving  the  church,  begin 
to  run  as  fast  as  they  can.  This  is  to 
signify  the  rapid  progress  of  their  do- 
mestic labours. When  the  bride  is 

led  to  church,  if  she  happens  to  fall,  it 
is  a  sign  that  her  first  three  or  four 
children  will  die  young. They  care- 
fully avoid  letting  the  bride  go  through 
a  door  by  which  a  coffin  has  lately  pas- 
sed. —  Immediately  after  the  marriage, 
the  strongest  of  the  relations  present  at 
the  ceremony,  lifts  up  the  young  couple 
as  high  as  he  can.  This  is  a  means  to 
increase    the    happiness    that    awaits 

them. At  the  moment  that  they  are 

to  take  possession  of  the  house  destin- 
ed for  them,  somebody  must  carefully 
watch  near  the  hearth,  that  no  mali- 
cious person  may  come,  and  with  the 
fire  from  the  hearth  practise  some  sor- 
cery, or  call  down  some  malediction  on 
the  young  couple.  —  The  bride,  as 
soon  as  she  enters  the  house,  is  led 
through  all  the  rooms  and  closets,  the 
stables,  the  baths,  the  kitchen,  the  gar- 
den ;  and  she  must  every  where  throw 
some  piece  of  money  or  ribands,  even 

into  the  fire  and   the   wells. The 

first  time  she  sits  down,  a  male  infant 
is   placed  on  her  knee,  that  she  may 

have  many  boys. They  watch  with 

the  greatest  attention  to  see  which  of 
the  two  first  falls  asleep  on  the  wedding 
night,  in  order  to  know  which  will  die 

first. If  it  rains  on   the  wedding 

day,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  bride  will  shed 
many  tears  during  the  course  of  her 

union. When  the  bride  arrives  at 

the  house  of  her  husband,  part  of  the 
surrounding  wall  is  quickly  thrown 
down,  that  she  may  enter  without  diffi- 
culty. It  is  a  happy  omen  for  her  fu- 
tiire  lyings  in. 


ON  AN  IVY  LEAF, 
Brought  from  the  Tomb  of  Virgil. 


And  was  thy  homC;  pale  wither'd  thing, 

Beneath  the  rich  blue  southern  sky  ? 
Wert  thou  a  nurseling  of  the  Spring, 
The  winds  and  suns  of  glorious  Italy  ? 

Those  suns  in  golden  light,  e'en  now, 
Look  o'ey  the  Poet's  lovely  grave  ; 


Those  winds  are  breathing  sofi,  but  Thou 
Answering  their    whisper,  there    no    more 
shalt  wave  ! 

The  flowers  o'er  Posilippo's  brow 

May  cluster  in  their  purple  bloom. 
But  on  the  mantling  ivy  bough 
Thy  breezy  place  is  void,  by  Virgil's  tomb 
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Thy  place  is  void ! — Oh  !  none  on  earth, 

This  crowded  earth,  may  so  remain, 
Save  that  which  souls  of  loftiest   birth 
Leave,  when  they  part,  their  brighter  home 
to  gain. 


Another  leaf  ere  now  hath  sprung 

On  the  green  stem  which  once  was  thine; 
— When  shall  another  strain  be  sung 
Like  His,  whose  dust  hath  made  (he  spot 
a  shrine  !  H . 


ORATIONS,  Sic.  BY  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING.^ 

(Lond.  Mag.  August.) 


nnHE  author  of  this  work  is  certainly 
-*■  an  extraordinary  man.  We  un- 
derstand that  when  he  came  to  London, 
about  the  autumn  of  last  year,  he  was 
so  completely  unknown  to  fame,  and  so 
little  was  expected  from  him,  that  the 
Caledonian  church,  where  he  preaches, 
mustered  for  some  time  not  more  than 
fifty  persons  ;  and  now,  to  judge  from 
the  numbers  who  flock  tj  hear  him, 
his  congregation  would  fill  St.  Paul's. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  remarkable  circum- 
stance attending  his  career, — his  popu- 
larity is  among  the  highest  class  :  the 
aristocracy  are  his  mob.  The  most 
distinguished  members  of  Parliament, 
cabinet  ministers,  peers,  peeresses,  and 
princes  of  the  blood,  crowd  to  his  little 
church  with  as  much  eagerness,  as  if 
they  thought  him  in  possession  of  the 
"  Deflagrator*'  for  making  diamonds  ; 
or,  shall  we  be  more  charitable,  and 
suppose  that  they  come  to  him  for  the 
pearl  of  great  price  ?  We  have  noticed 
also  amongst  his  auditors  another  class, 
whose  appearance  there  equally  sur- 
prised us,  we  mean  the  professed  lite- 
rati of  this  age, — men  whose  fastidious 
taste  and  pride  of  conscious  talent  are 
conceived  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
attendance  on  public  worship.  Whence 
is  it,  we  naturally  ask,  that  Mr.  Irving 
has  obtained  his  influence  over  multi- 
tudes, in  general  so  much  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  popular  preacher  ?  and 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  his  preaching, 
on  the  intellectual  and  the  fashionable 
world  ? 

His  manner,  his  figure,  his  style  of 
preaching,  are  all  so  uncommon,  that 
these,  doubtless,  must  come  in  for  a 
share  of  the  honour  attending  on  his 
unexampled  success.  The  novelty 
too  of  the  doctrines  which  he  delivers 
adds  not  a  little  to  the  attraction,  for 


that  they  are  new  to  many  of  his  con- 
gregation we  have  no  doubt.  W  hether 
they  will  take  fast  hold  of  the  hearts  of 
the  neophytes,  as  freshly  imbibed 
knowledge  generally  does,  we  confess 
we  have  our  doubts  ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing to  have  gained  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  impression. 

It  has  been  gravely  lamented  by 
some  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good 
deeds,  that,  among  all  the  societies  so 
excellently  designed  to  benefit  the  age 
by  the  diffusion  of  religious  instruction, 
no  one  has  been  established  to  convey 
to  the  rich,  and  the  highly  cultivated, 
the  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel. "  We  have  the  warrant  of  Scrip- 
ture," it  was  said,  "  for  the  lost  con- 
dition they  are  in,  and  for  the  difficulty 
they  will  have  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;  and  yet  no  steps  are  taken 
for  their  rescue.  We  see  with  our 
own  eyes  their  melancholy  situation, 
too  plainly  evidenced  by  Sunday  par- 
ties, and  other  external  signs  of  Sab- 
bath breaking  ;  but  there  is  no  man  to 
be  found  so  bold  as  to  arrest  their  at- 
tention, and  attempt  to  bring  them  un- 
der Christian  discipline."  The  infe- 
rior orders  saw  and  lamented  this,  and 
shook  their  heads.  Some  proposed 
applying  to  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  for  a 
series  of  moral  and  religious  tracts 
adapted  to  the  refined  capacity  of  the 
great — others  recommended  the  print- 
ing of  the  Homilies,  with  beautiful 
wood-cuts,  at  the  Lee  Priory  Press,  for 
one  guinea  each — limiting  the  number 
of  copies,  and  destroying  the  cuts, — 
but  both  these  designs  fell  to  the  ground, 
upon  an  old  Quaker  observing,  that 
one  man  might  lead  a  horse  to  the  wa- 
ter, but  all  the  men  in  the  parish  could 
not  make  him  drink  :  he  said  the 
books  might  be  sold,  but  he  was   sure 


*  For  the  Oracles  of  Cod,  four  Orations,  For  Judgment  to  come,  an  Argument  ii> 
nine  Parts.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  MA.  Minister  of  the  Caledonian  Church,  Hattor. 
Garden.     London,  1823. 
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they  would  not  be  read.  It  was  then 
thought  advisable  to  beguile  the  rich 
souls  into  better  thoughts  by  a  transla- 
tion of  some  parts  of  Scripture  into 
fashionable  phrase  and  elegant  poetry, 

Ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi  Doctores, 

and  accordingly  Lord  Byron  wrote  his 
Hebrew  Melodies  ;  Mr.  Moore  his 
Loves  of  the  Angels,  Mr.  Milman  the 
Fall  of  Jerusalem,  &c.  The  lyric 
measure  was  tried,  because  it  had  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
poems,  and  the  refined  ear  was  accus- 
tomed to  it : — the  form  of  a  drama  was 
adopted,  and  thought  admirable,  as  it 
would  seem  so  like  reading  a  play. 
Religious  novels  were  produced  in 
abundance — and  even  the  Great  Un- 
known came  flying  abroad,  scattering 
texts  of  Scripture  everywhere,  and 
mixing  them  up  with  all  kinds  of  re- 
lishing confectionery  to  make  them 
palatable,  and  if  possible,  introduce 
them  without  suspicion  of  their  benefi- 
cial tendency.  But  all  would  not  do, 
and  the  great  world  were  beginning  to 
see  through  the  trick,  and  to  relapse 
into  indifference,  when  suddenly  Mr. 
Irving  came  like  a  missionary  into  these 
dark  regions,  and  astonished  all  ears 
with  the  nature  of  his  communications. 

Mr.  Irving  evidently  takes  this  view 
of  his  own  character  and  situation. 
He  considers  himself,  in  some  degree, 
like  John  the  Baptist,  sent  to  call  the 
great  people  of  a  great  city  to  repent- 
ance. Many  of  his  discourses,  when 
deUvered  from  the  pulpit,  so  much  fa- 
vour this  idea  as  to  make  the  thought 
enter  irresistibly  into  the  mind  of  his 
audience.  His  lofty  look  and  stern 
voice  encourage  such  an  impression  : 
severity  appears  to  suit  his  character, 
and  his  strong  language  loses  nothing 
of  its  force  by  his  deep  and  passionate 
earnestness. 

In  his  delivery,  he  times  his  utter- 
ance to  the  ear  better,  we  think,  than 
any  orator  we  liave  before  heard  ;  his 
words  come  out  just  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  agreeably  collected  and  understood  5 
he  neither  overruns  our  attention  nor 
fails  to  keep  it  occupied  ;  in  this  illus- 
trating the  well-expressed  conceit  of 
Ben  Jonson : — 

If  you  pour  a  glut  of  wafer  upon  a  bottle, 
it  receives   little  »f  it ;  but    with  a   funnel. 


and  by  degrees,  you  shall  fill  many  of  theaj, 
and  spill  little  of  your  own  ;  to  their  ca- 
pacity they  will  receive  and  be  full. 

In  person,  Mr.  Irving  is  very  much 
above  the  common  size.  He  has  a 
manly  countenance,  and  abundance  of 
long  black  hair ;  if  he  were  to  allow 
his  beard  to  grow,  the  painters  would 
ask  no  better  model  for  the  head  of  an 
apostle.  His  action  is  free,  and  gene- 
rally good  ;  but  of  late,  we  thought, 
less  natural  than  at  first  ,•  and  we  miss 
an  emphatic  raising  of  the  right  arm, 
which  was  before  very  frequent  with 
him ;  it  reminded  us  of  a  line  in  Burns, 
— for  the  sake  of  which  we  must  quote 
the  whole  verse : — 

Nae  mercy  then  for  airn  or  steel ; 
The  brawnie,  banie,  ploughman  chiel 
Brings  hard  o^er  hip,  with  sturdy  wheel 

The  strong  fore-hammer, 
Till  block  and  stlddy  ring  and  reel, 

Wi'  noisome  clamour. 

This  was  a  natural  action,  and  had  a 
good  effect,  from  appearing  to  be  in- 
considerately adopted. 

With  science  in  no  common  degree, 
well  conversant  with  history,  ancient 
and  modern,  and,  to  judge  from  the 
conduct  of  his  argument,  a  good  mathe- 
matician, Mr.  Irving  also  possesses  a 
fine  imagination,  and  a  full  flow  of  lan- 
guage anything  but  common-place. — 
Having  all  these  requisites,  he  comes 
near  to  Cicero's  definition  of  a  com- 
plete orator  ;  but  that  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  him  from  other  preachers 
is  the  freedom  of  his  censures,  the  libe- 
rality of  his  eulogies,  and  the  wide 
range  which  be  allows  himself  to  take 
while  speaking  on  a  reUgious  subject. 

Apparently  disdaining  to  owe  his 
reputation  to  any  high  gifts  of  oratory 
alone,  Mr.  Irving  has  no  sooner  preach- 
ed his  sermons  than  he  throws  them 
before  the  public,  to  be  cut  up  without 
mercy,  if  they  are  found  unworthy  of 
that  favour  with  which  they  had  been 
heard.  This  is  candour,  we  had  al- 
most said,  in  the  extreme  ;  but  it  af- 
fords good  evidence,  nevertheless,  of 
conscious  power ;  nor  has  he  made  a 
wrong  estimate  of  his  ability,  as  the 
following  extracts  v.'ill  prove  : 

[on  the  bible.] 
When  God  otterrth    his   voice,    says    the 
Psalmist,  coals  of  fire  are  kindled  ;  the  hills 
melt  down  like  wax,  the  earth  quakes,  and 
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deep  proclaims  it  unto  hollow  deep.  This 
same  voice,  which  the  stubborn  elements 
cannot  withstand,  the  children  of  Israel 
having  heard  but  once,  prayed  that  it  might 
not  be  spoken  to  them  any  moie.  These 
sensible  images  of  the  Creator  have  now 
vanished,  and  we  are  left  alone,  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  meditative  mind,  to  discern 
his  comings  forth.  No  trump  of  heaven 
now  speaketh  in  the  world's  ear.  No  an- 
gelic conveyancer  of  Heaven's  will  taketh 
shape  from  the  vacant  air,  and,  having  done 
his  errand,  retireth  into  his  airy  habitation. 
No  human  messenger  putteth  forth  his  mi- 
raculous hand  to  heal  Nature's  immedica- 
ble wounds,  winning  for  his  words  a  silent 
and  astonished  audience.  Majesty  and 
might  Mo  longer  precede  the  oracles  of 
Heaven.  They  lie  silent  and  unobtrusive, 
wrapped  up  in  their  little  compass — one 
volume,  amongst  many,  innocently  handed 
to  and  fro,  having  no  distinction  but  that 
in  which  our  mustered  thoughts  are  enabled 
to  invest  them.  The  want  of  solemn  pre- 
paration and  circumstantial  pomp  the  im- 
agination of  the  mind  hath  now  to  supply. 
The  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  authori- 
ty of  his  voice,  our  thoughtful  spirits  must 
discern.  Conscience  must  supply  the  ter- 
rors that  were  wont  to  go  before  him  ;  and 
the  brightness  of  his  coming,  which  the 
sense  can  no  longer  behold,  the  heart  ra- 
vished with  his  word,  must  feel. — (p.  9,  10.) 
Far  and  foreign  from  such  an  opened 
and  awakened  bosom  is  that  cold  and  for- 
mal hand  which  is  generally  laid  upon  the 
sacred  volume  ;  that  unfeeling  and  unim- 
pressive tone  with  which  its  accents  are  pro- 
nounced ;  and  that  listless  and  incurious 
ear  into  which  its  blessed  sounds  are  re- 
ceived. How  can  you,  thus  unimpassioned, 
hold  communion  with  themes  in  which 
every  thing  awful,  vital,  and  endearing,  do 
meet  together  !  Why  is  it  not  curiosity,  cu- 
riosity ever  hungry,  on  edge  to  know  the 
doings  and  intentions  of  Jehovah  King  of 
kings  .'  Why  is  it  not  interest,  interest  ever 
awake,  on  tiptoe  to  hear  the  future  destiny 
of  itself  ?  Why  is  not  the  heart  that  panteth 
over  the  world  after  love  and  friendship, 
overpowered  with  the  full  tide  of  the  divine 
acts  and  expressions  of  love .''  Where  is 
Nature  gone  when  she  is  jiot  moved  with 
the  tender  mercy  of  Christ  ?  Methinks  the 
aflections  of  men  arc  fallen  into  the  yellow 
leaf.  Of  your  poets  which  charm  the  world's 
ear,  who  is  he  that  inditeth  a  song  unto  his 
God  ?  Some  will  tune  their  harps  to  sensual 
pleasures,  and  by  the  enchantment  of  their 
genius  well  nigh  commend  their  unholy 
themes  to  the  imagination  of  saints. — 
Others,  to  the  high  and  noble  sentiments  of 
the  heart,  will  sing  of  domestic  joys  and 
happy  unions,  casting  around  sorrow  the 
radiancy  of  virtue,  and  bodying  forth,  in 
undying  foims,  the  short-iived  visions  of 
joy  !  Others  liave  enrolled  themselves  the 
high  priests  of  unite  Nature's  charms,  en- 
chanting her  echoes  with  th<iir  miustrelsy, 
and  peopling  her  soliCudes   with  the    biigiit 


creatures  of  their  fancy.  But  when,  since 
the  days  of  the  blind  master  of  English 
song,  hath  any  poured  forth  a  lay  worthy 
of  the  Christian  theme  ?  Nor  in  philosophy, 
"  the  palace  of  the  soul,"  have  men  been 
more  mindful  of  their  Maker.  The  flowers 
of  the  garden  and  the  herbs  of  the  field 
have  their  unwearied  devotees,  crossing  tlie 
ocean,  wayfaring  in  the  desert,  and  making 
devout  pilgrimages  to  every  region  of  Na- 
ture, for  offerings  to  their  patron  muse. 
The  rocks,  from  their  residences  among 
the  clouds  to  their  deep  rests  in  tlie  dark 
bowels  of  the  earth,  have  a  most  bold  and 
venturous  priesthood ;  wlio  see  in  their 
rough  and  flinty  faces  a  more  delectable 
image  to  adore  than  in  the  revealed  coun- 
tenance of  God.  And  the  political  welfare 
of  the  world  is  a  very  Molocii,  who  can  at 
any  time  command  his  hetacomb  of  human 
victims.  But  the  revealed  sapience  of  G«d, 
to  which  the  harp  of  David  and  the  pro- 
phetic lyre  of  Isaiah  were  strung,  the  pru- 
dence of  God  which  the  wisest  of  men  covet- 
ed after,  preferring  it  to  every  gift  wliich 
Heaven  could  confer — and  the  eternal  In- 
telligence himself  in  human  form,  and  the 
unction  of  the  Holy  One  which  abidetti, — 
these  the  common  heart  of  man  hath  for- 
saken, and  refused  to  be  charmed  withal. — 
(p.  17,  18.) 

[on  the  happiness  of  heaven.] 
Think  you  the  creative  function  of  God 
is  exhausted  upon  this  dark  and  troublous 
ball  of  earth  .'  or  that  this  body  and  soul  of 
human  nature  are  the  master-piece  of  his 
architecture  ?  Who  knows  what  new  en- 
chantment of  melody,  what  new  witchery 
of  speech,  what  poetry  of  conception,  what 
variety  of  design,  and  what  brilliancy  of 
execution,  he  may  endow  the  human  facul- 
ties withal — in  what  new  graces  he  may 
clothe  nature,  with  such  various  enchant- 
ment of  hill  and  dale,  woodland,  rushing 
streams,  and  living  fountains  ;  with  bowers 
of  bliss  and  sabbath-scenes  of  peace,  and  a 
thousand  forms  of  disporting  creatures,  so 
as  to  make  all  the  world  hath  beheld,  to 
seem  like  the  gross  picture  with  which  you 
catch  infants  ;  and  to  make  the  eastern  tale 
of  romances,  and  the  most  rapt  imagination 
of  eastern  poets,  like  the  ignorant  prattle 
and  rude  structures  which  first  delight  the 
nursery  and  afterwards  ashame  our  riper 
years. 

Again,  from  our  present  establishment  of 
aflTections,  what  exquisite  enjoyment  springs, 
of  love,  of  friendship,  and  of  domestic  life. 
For  each  one  of  which  God,  amidst  this 
world's  faded  glories,  bath  preserved  many 
a  temple  of  most  exquisite  delight.  Home, 
that  word  of  nameless  charms  ;  love,  that 
inexhaustible  theme  of  sentiment  and  poet- 
ry ;  all  relationships,  parental,  conjugal, 
and  filial,  shall  aiise  to  a  new  strength, 
gr.iced  with  innocency,  undisturbed  by  ap- 
prehensions of  decay,  unruffled  by  jealousy, 
and  unweakened  by  time.  Heart  slial! 
meet  heart — 

Each  others  pillow  to  repose  divine.. 
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The  tongue  shall  be  eloquent  to  disclose  all 
its  burning  emotions,  no  longer  labouring 
and  panting  for  utterance.  And  a  new  or- 
ganization of  body  for  joining  arid  mixing 
affections  may  be  invented,  more  quiet 
homes  for  partaking  it  undisturbed,  and 
more  sequestered  retreats  for  barring  out 
the  invasion  of  other  affairs.  Oh  !  what 
scenes  of  social  life  I  fancy  to  myself  in  the 
seHlements  of  the  blessed,  one  day  of  which 
1  would  not  barter  against  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  an  Alexander  or  a  Caesar. 
What  new  friendships — what  new  connu- 
bial ties — what  urgency  of  well-doing — 
what  promotion  of  good — what  elevation  of 
the  whole  sphere  in  which  we  dwell !  till 
every  thing  smile  in  "  Eden's  first  bloom," 
and  the  angels  of  light,  as  they  come  and 
go,  tarry  with  innocent  rapture  over  the 
enjoyment  of  eveiy  happy  fair.  Ah!  they 
will  come,  but  with  n©  weak  sinfulness  like 
those  three  lately  sung  of  by  no  holy 
tongue  ;  they  will  come  to  creatures  sinless 
as  themselves,  and  help  forward  the  mirth 
and  rejoicing  of  all  the  people.  And  the 
Lord  God  himself  shall  walk  amongst  us,  as 
he  did  of  old  in  the  midst  of  the  garden. 
His  Spirit  shall  be  in  us,  and  all  heaven 
shall  be  revealed  upon  us. 

God  only  knows  what  great  powers  he 
hath  of  creating  happiness  and  joy.  For, 
this  world  your  sceptic  poets  make  such 
idolatry  of,  'tis  a  waste-howling  wilderness 
compared  with  what  the  Lord  our  God  shall 
furnish  out.  That  city  of  our  God  and  the 
Lamb,  whose  stream  was  crystal,  whose 
wall  was  jasper,  and  her  buildings  molten 
gold,  whose  twelve  gates  were  each  a  sil- 
very pearl — doth  not  so  far  outshine  those 
dingy,  smoky,  clayey  dwellings  of  men,  as 
shall  that  new  earth  outshine  the  fairest  re- 
gion which  the  sun  hath  ever  beheld  in  his 
circuit  since  the  birth  of  time. 

But  there  is  a  depraved  taste  in  man, 
which  delights  in  strife  and  struggle  ;  a 
fellness  of  spirit,  which  joys  in  fire  and 
sword  ;  and  a  serpent  mockery,  which  can- 
not look  upon  innocent  peace  without  a 
smile  of  scorn,  or  a  ravenous  lust  to  mar  it. 
And  out  of  this  fund  of  bitterness  come 
forth  those  epithets  of  derision  which  they 
pour  upon  the  innocent  images  of  heaven. 
They  laugh  at  the  celebration  of  the  Al- 
mighty's praise  as  a  heartless  service — not 
understanding  that  which  they  make  them- 
selves merry  withal.  The  harp  which  the 
righteous  tune  in  heaven,  is  their  heart  full 
of  glad  and  harmonious  emotions.  The 
song  which  they  sing,  is  the  knowledge  of 
things  which  the  soul  coveteth  after  now, 
but  faintly  perceiveth.  The  troubled  foun- 
tain of  human  understanding  hath  become 
clear  as  crystal,  they  know  even  as  they 
are  known.  Wherever  they  look  abroad, 
they  perceive  wisdom  and  glory — within, 
they  feel  order  and  happiness — in  every 
countenance  they  read  benignity  and  love. 
God  is  glorified  in  all  his  outward  works, 
and  inthroned  in  the  inward  parts  of  every 
living  thing ;  and  man  being  ravished  with 


the  constant  picture  of  beauty  and  content- 
ment, possessed  with  a  constant  sense  of 
felicity,  utters  forth  his  Maker's  praise,  or 
if  he  utters  not,  museth  it  with  expressive 
silence.— (p.  382--385  ) 

[the  character  of  MR.  WORDSWORTH.] 

There  is  one  man  in  these  realms  who 
hath  addressed  himself  to  such  a  godlike 
life,  and  dwelt  alone  amidst  the  grand  and 
lovely  scenes  of  nature,  and  the  deep,  un- 
fathomable secrecies  of  human  thought. 
Would  to  heaven  it  were  allowed  to  others 
to  do  likewise  !  And  he  hath  been  reward- 
ed with  many  new  cogitations  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God  ;  and  he  hath  heard, 
in  the  stillness  of  his  retreat  many  new 
voices  of  his  conscious  spirit — all  which  he 
hath  sung  in  harmonious  numbers.  But, 
mark  the  Epicurean  soul  of  this  degraded 
age !  They  have  frowned  on  him  ;  they 
have  spit  on  him  ;  they  have  grossly  abused 
him.  The  masters  of  this  critical  genera- 
tion (like  generation,  like  masters!)  have 
raised  the  hue  and  cry  against  him  ;  the 
literary  and  sentimental  world  which  is 
their  sounding-board,  hath  reverberated  it ; 
and  every  reptile  who  can  retail  an  opinion 
in  print,  hath  spread  it,  and  given  his  repu- 
tation a  shock,  from  which  it  is  slowly  re- 
covering.— All  for  what  ?  For  making  Na- 
ture and  his  own  bosom  his  home,  and  dar- 
ing to  sing  of  the  simple  but  sublime  truths 
which  were  revealed  to  him  ;  for  daring  to 
be  free  in  his  manner  of  uttering  genuine 
feeling  and  depicting  natural  beauty,  and 
grafting  thereon  devout  and  solemn  con- 
templations of  God — (p.  504.) 

[the  modern  bravo.] 
And  here  first,  I  would  try  these  flush 
and  flashy  spirits  with  their  own  weapons, 
and  play  a  little  with  them  at  their  own 
game.  They  do  but  prate  about  their  ex- 
ploits at  fighting,  drinking,  and  death-des- 
pising. I  can  tell  them  of  those  who  fought 
with  savage  beasts  ;  yea,  of  maidens,  who 
durst  enter  as  coolly  as  a  modern  bully  in- 
to the  ring,  to  take  their  chance  with  in- 
furiated beasts  of  prey  ;  and  I  can  tell 
them  of  those  who  drank  the  molten  lead 
as  cheerfully  as  they  do  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  and  handled  the  red  fire,  and  play- 
ed with  the  bickering  flames  as  gaily  as 
they  do  with  love's  dimples  or  woman's 
amorous  tresses.  And  what  do  they  talk  of 
war  ?  Have  they  forgot  Cromwell'-s  iron- 
band,  who  made  their  chivalry  to  skip  ?  or 
the  Scots  Cameronians,  who  seven  times, 
with  their  Christian  chief,  received  the 
thanks  of  Marlborough,  that  first  of  English 
captains  ?  or  Gustavus  of  the  North,  whose 
camp  sung  Psalms  in  every  tent  It  is  not 
so  long,  that  they  should  forget  Nelson's 
Methodists,  who  were  the  most  trusted  of 
that  hero's  crew.  Poor  men,  they  know 
nothing  who  do  not  know  out  of  their  coun- 
try's history,  who  it  was  that  set  at  nought 
the  wilfulness  of  Henry  VIIL  and  the  sharp 
rage  of  the  virgin  Queen  against  liberty, 
and  bore  the  black  cruelty  of  her  popish 
sister ;  and  presented  the  petition  of  rights, 
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and  the  bill  of  rights,  and  the  claim  of 
rig^hts.  Was  it  chivalry  ?  was  it  blind 
bravery  ?  No  ;  these  second-rate  qualities 
may  do  for  a  pitched  field,  or  a  fenced 
ring  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  death  or  liberty, 
death  or  virtue,  death  or  leligion,  they  wax 
dubious,  generally  bow  their  necks  under 
hardship,  or  turn  their  backs  for  a  bait  of 
honour,  or  a  mess  of  solid  and  substantial 
meat.  This  chivalry  and  brutal  bravery 
can  fight  if  you  feed  them  well  and  bribe 
them  well,  or  set  them  well  on  edge;  but 
in  the  midst  of  hunger  and  nakedness,  and 
want  and  persecution,  in  the  day  of  a 
country's  direst  need,  they  are  cowardly, 
treacherous,  and  of  no  avail. 

Oh  these  topers,  these  gamesters,  these 
idle  revellers,  these  hardened  death-despis- 
ers  !  they  are  a  nation's  disgrace,  a  nation's 
downfall.  They  devour  the  seed  of  virtue 
in  the  land  ;  they  feed  on  virginity',  and 
modesty,  and  truth.  They  grow  great  in 
crime,  and  hold  a  hot  war  with  the  men  of 
peace.  They  sink  themselves  in  debt ;  they 
rover  their  families  with  disgrace  ;  they  are 
their  country's  shame.  And  will  they  talk 
about  being  their  country's  crown  dnd  her 
rock  of  defence  .■"  They  have  in  them  a 
courage  of  a  kind  such  as  Catiline  and  his 
conspirators  had.  They  will  plunge  in 
blood  for  crowns  and  gaudy  honours,  or, 
like  the  bolder  animals,  they  will  set  on 
with  brutal  courage,  and,  like  all  animals, 
they  will  lift  up  an  arm  of  defence  against 
those  who  do  them  harm.  But  their  soul 
is  consumed  with  wantonness,  and  their 
steadfast  principles  are  dethroned  by  error  ; 
their  very  frames,  their  bones  and  sinews, 
are  efieminated  and  degiaded  by  vice  and 
dissolute  indulgences. — (p.  527 — 528  ) 

That  there  are  many  passages  infe- 
rior to  these  we  are  not  such  blind  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Irving  as  not  to  perceive, 
and  we  disapprove  of  some  as  they  de- 
serve ;  but  to  challenge  the  public  at- 
tention to  them,  as  if  it  were  a  great 
thins  to  have  discovered  any  faults  in 
a  man  so  famous,  is  to  pay  him  too 
high  a  compliment.  He  must,  of 
course,  have  many  imperfections,  but 
these  we  shall  leave  his  hearers  and 
readers  to  find  out  at  their  leisure,  or 
to  learn  from  the  host  of  critics  by 
whom  he  will  be  assailed,  for  it  will  be 
strange  indeed  if  he  be  suffered  to  go 
on  unmolested  in  his  course.  He  can- 
not expect  it ;  and,  perhaps,  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  spared.  By  the  readi- 
ness he  shows  to  begin  the  attack,  he 
invites  hostility,  and  she  will  take  him 
at  his  word :  all  parties  then  will  be 
against  him  ;  for  each  will  find  in  him 
something  which  cannot  be  excused  or 
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forgiven  ;  and  admiration  is  not  so 
generous  a  passion  that  it  can  hold  out 
long  against  offended  pride  or  wounded 
vanity.  His  popularity  as  a  preacher 
must  decline.  The  tide  will  ebb  in  the 
same  rapid  degree  that  it  has  flowed  ; 
and  those  who  are  now  the  most  eager 
for  his  praise  will  then  be  the  loudest 
in  his  censure  ;  they  will  be  ashamed 
of  their  excessive  passion  to  hear  him 
and  will  endeavour  to  find  revenge  in 
ridicule.  Still,  when  detraction  has 
done  its  utmost,  this  volume  will  re- 
main an  indestructible  memorial  of  the 
Author's  extraordinary  powers. 

We  have  sometimes  wondered  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Irving's  eloquence  had  he  appeared  as 
a  private  gentleman,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, in  support  of  some  popular  cause  ; 
or  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  plead- 
ing for  reform,  or  for  the  impro\  em^nt 
of  Ireland,  or  against  the  aggressions 
and  machinations  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
which  sooner  or  later  will  make  a  tough 
attempt  to  overturn  the  independence 
and  liberty  of  England.  What  a  spirit- 
stirring  orator  he  would  have  been ! 
How  willingly  then  we  should  have 
put  up  with  a  little  inflated  diction, 
while  every  heart  yearned  to  deliver 
itself  from  the  pain  of  unprofitable  agi- 
tation, in  planning  some  bold  design, 
or  in  the  achievement  of  some  merito- 
rious enterprise.  He  would  have  been 
equal  to  Peter  the  Hermit,  in  setting 
all  Christendom  in  motion  to  under- 
take a  glorious  act  oi'  deliverance  :  but, 
unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  Mr.  Ir- 
ving would  try  rather  to  deliver  a  na- 
tion from  slavery,  deeming  the  mind  of 
man  the  truly  Holy  Land,  than  to  en- 
courage a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of 
some  senseless  earth  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  infidels.  It  is  easy  to  see 
in  the  watching  eyes,  and  implicit 
brows  which  now  surround  him,  that 
he  would  have  found  numerous  and 
faithful  followers  and  co-adjutors.  But 
when  all  this  feeling  is  excited,  and 
there  is  no  external  foe  to  combat, — 
when  they  are  in  a  spirit  to  call  down 
fire  from  Heaven  to  consume  the  ene- 
mies of  the  truth, — and  Cdch  man  is 
told  that  the  sin  in  his  own  heart  is  its 
greatest  enemy — what  is  to  be  expect- 
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ed.  but  that  the  zeal  which  cannot  be 
carried  off  in  a  proper  direction,  will 
fall  on  him  who  drew  it  forth  : — they 
will  turn  and  rend  him.  All  we  wish 
is,  that  he  should  be  prepared  for  this 
reverse.  He  seems  to  be  a  little  affect- 
ed by  the  heat  of  prosperity, — we  hope 
he  will  bear  adversity  better.  Few 
men  could  have  withstood  so  well  the 
flattering  attentions  he  has  received. 

Our  approbation  of  Mr.  Irving  is 
established  on  firmer  grounds  than 
popular  opinion ; — 


It  was  builded  far  from  accident ; 

It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent. 

We  admire  him  for  his  manly  utterance 
of  truth  without  respect  to  persons, — 
for  his  enlarged  conception  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Christian  character,— for 
his  connexion  of  piety  with  literature 
and  philosophy, — for  his  patriotism 
and  philanthropy, — and,  lastly,  for 
that  eloquence  of  the  heart,  not  of  the 
head,  without  which  all  oratory  is  un- 
persuasive  as  the  sound  of  a  cymbal. 


(Literary  Gaz.) 
VOLCANO  OF  VESUVIUS. 


From  a  Discourse  delivered  in  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  by  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  who  accompanied  the 
King  of  Prussia  in  his  Visit  to  Vesuvius  Icist  year. 

nn HE  edges  of  the  great  crater,  which 
-*-  in  1773  had  appeared  to  M.  de 
Saussure  of  equal  height  on  the  north 
and  the  south  side,  underwent  a  change 
in  1794.  The  north  edge,  la  Rocca 
del  Palo,  remained  as  it  was  ;  and 
Messrs.  Plumboldt  and  Guy  Lussac, 
who  measured  it  in  1805,  found  its  ele- 
vation to  be  609  toises,  as  De  Saus- 
sure had  found  it  in  1773 ;  but  the 
southern  edge  tou  ards  Boschetre-Case 
had  partly  fallen  in,  and  was  71  toises 
lower  than  in  1773. 

What  changes  continually  is  not  the 
crater  of  the  volcano,  which  is  com- 
posed of  rocks,  but  the  tunnel,  or,  as 


Tn  the  night  of  the  23d,  after  the 
flowing  of  small  but  numerous  torrents 
of  lava,  commenced  the  igneous  erup- 
tion of  ashes  and  lapilli,  which  con- 
tinued, without  interruption,  for  twelve 
days,  but  was  most  abundant  the  first 
four  days.  During  all  this  time  the 
detonations  in  the  interior  of  the  moun- 
tain were  so  violent,  that  the  mere  vi- 
bration of  the  air.  without  any  shock  of 
an  earthquake,  caused  the  ceilings  to 
crack  in  the  rooms  at  Portici.  Above 
the  villages  of  Resina,  of  Torre  del 
Green,  Torre  del  Annonciada,  and 
Boschetre-Case,  the  air  was  so  filled 
with  ashes,  that  profound  darkness  pre- 
our  learned  author  calls  it,  the  cone  of   vailed  at  noon-day  ;  and  the  inhabit- 


ejection,  which  is  formed  in  the  middle 
of  the  crater,  on  the  bottom,  which  is 
raised  by  the  elastic  vapours.  Such  a 
cone  of  ejection  (continues  M.  Hum- 
boldt,) very  slightly  formed  of  scoriae 
and  lapiUi  (volcanic  gravel,)  had  grad- 
ually risen  during  the  years  1816  and 
1818,  so  as  to  become  visible  above 
the  south-east  edge  of  the  crater.  The 
eruption,  in  the  month   of  February, 


ants,  flying  in  consternation,  were 
obliged  to  carry  lanterns  in  the  streets. 
The  aqueous  vapour  which,  during 
this  eruption,  rose  from  the  crater,  and 
diffused  itself  in  the  air,  formed,  as  it 
grew  cold,  a  thick  cloud  round  the 
column  of  fire  and  ashes,  which  was 
9000  feet  in  height.  The  lightnings 
darted  through  this  immense  cloud. 
Never  had  Naples  enjoyed  such  splen- 


18.22,  had  so  much  enlarged  it,  that  it  did  and  diversified  ^ye-?<7orAs. 
rose  70  or  80  feet  even  above  the  north-        On  the  26th  of  October  a  report  was 

ern  edge.     It  is  this   which  was  con-  spread  that  a  torrent  of  hot  water   was 

sidered  at  Naples  as  the  summit  of  the  rushing  from  the  top  of  the  crater;  but 

mountain  itself,  which,  in  the  night  of  the  learned  Monticelli  soon  discovered 

the   22d  of  October,  sunk  in  with  a  that  it  was  an  optical  illusion — the  pre- 


dreadful  crash.  It  was  400  feet  high 
but  the  bottom  itself  of  the  crater  on 
which  it  rested  must  have  sunk  consid- 
erably, for  it  is  now  750  feet  below 
Rocca  del  Palo. 


tended  torrent  of  water  was  a  torrent  of 
ashes. 

It  will  excite  surprise  when  we  state, 
that  all  these  eruptions  of  ashes  have 
produced  only  a  layer  from  fifteen  to 
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eighteen  inches  deep  in  most  of  the 
neighboaring  plains ;  and  near  Bosche- 
tre-C/ase  alone,  where  the  ashes  are 
mixed  with  lapilii,  a  layer  three  feet 
deep.  There  must  therefore  have  been 
some  combination  of  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances for  a  torrent  of  ashes  to 
render  Pompeii  uninhabitable.  M. 
Von  Humboldt  thinks   that  the  erup- 


tion in  which  so  many  towns  of  Cam- 
pania perished,  was  like  a  resurrection 
of  tlie  volcano  after  a  repose  of  many 
ages  ;  the  force  which  re- opened  a 
crater  that  was  closed  and  filled  up  by 
entire  layers  of  rocks,  must  have  been 
sufficiently  considerable  to  throw  up  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  ashes. 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 
STORY  OF  NINETTE. 


Paris,  June  25, 1823. 
rr^HE  second  volume  of  the  tlermits 
^  in  Prison,  by  Jay  and  Jouy,  has 
made  its  appearance,  after  some  delay. 
The  secret  of  the  business  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  learned  prisoners  agreed 
with  Ladvocat,  the  bookseller,  for  a 
volume,  and  one  volume  was  announc- 
ed ;  but  iM.  Ladvocat  thought  he  could 
make  a  better  job  of  the  reputation  and 
the  eniprisonment  of  his  authors,  by 
ekeing  out  to  two  volumes  the  matter 
prepared.  Alas  !  he  found  himself 
short  for  the  second  volume,  about 
sixty  pages — demands  on  the  authors 
— authors  have  exhausted  their  stores 
— bookseller  presses — prisoners  de- 
clare they  engaged  for  a  volume — Lad- 
vocat protests  that  had  he  published 
in  a  different  type,  &c.  they  would  still 
have  had  to  furnish  the  copy  required 
— and,  enjin,  concludes  by  demanding, 
"  What  are  forty  or  sixty  pages  to  gen- 
tlemen of  your  esprit,  who  have  such 
facility  of  invention  and  expression  ? 
Sentiments  and  sentences  flow  from 
your  pen  with  the  ink  with  which  you 
trace  the  letters."  Who  could  with- 
stand such  flattering  appeals  ?  the  au- 
thors immediately  set  to  work,  and  the 
second  volume  comes  forth  as  interest- 
ing as  the  first,  and  supposed  by  the 
public  to  have  been  rtZ/e(iually  inspired 
and  equally  intended  for  its  gratifica- 
tion, rather  than  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
booksellers  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

In  this  voluaie,  thus  produced,  there 
is  among  other  tales,  one  entitled  i\7/i- 
ette,  ou  la  fille  de  bonne  Volant i,  par 
E. Jouy. 

"  In  the  time  of  the  Regents  tiiere 
lived,  or  rather  flourished,  at  Yvetot,  a 
sweet  little  girl  named  Ninette.     L'llie 


portrait  which  I  have  now  before  me 
be  faithful,  nothing  so  gracious,  so  rav- 
ishing, had  yet  appeared  in  the  king- 
dom, which  does  not  measure  less  than 
a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  the  name  of  which  must  evei  cecal 
to  recollection  that  hon  petit  Roi  im- 
mortalized by  our  Horace.  In  the 
earliest  spring  of  her  life,  Ninette  had 
an  elegant  and  flexible  figure,  a  beauti- 
ful face,  a  bewhching  smile,  and  eyes 
so  full  of  tender  expression,  that  one 
look  alone,  even  when  a  child,  reveal- 
ed her  destiny.  She  was  an  orphan  ; 
the  rich  Prior  of  a  neighbouring  abbey 
adopted  her  from  infancy,  and  when 
she  had  attained  her  fourteenth  year, 
called  her  his  niece.  The  Prior  was 
seized  by  a  dangerous  malady,  and  for 
reasons  which  I  shall  not  investigate, 
sent  away  his  niece  before  the  arrival 
of  a  crowd  of  cousins,  attracted  by  the 
hope  of  sharing  his  wealth.  Ninette 
arrived  at  Paris,  with  the  little  baggage 
and  the  little  purse  which  she  had  re- 
ceived from  her  unele,  who  died  some 
days  after  her  departure. 

'•  The  manuscript  from  which  I  ex- 
tract my  information,  says  nothing  of 
Ninette  during  the  first  four  months  of 
her  residence  at  Paris.  It  is  however 
probable  that,  in  some  obscure  retreat, 
she  concealed  her  sorrow  and  indulged 
her  affectionate  regret ;  for  when  she 
presented  herself  to  the  persons  to 
whom  she  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Prior,  and  who  refused  to  receive 
her,  the  roses  had  faded  from  her 
cheeks,  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  beauty 
had  quite  disappeared. 

^'  Ninette  hod  exhausted  her  feeble 
resources,  and  began  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  want   and   fiespair,  when  one  fine 
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evening  a  lady,  who  had  followed   her  united  Futile  et  Vagreeable.     It  was  at 

some  time   under  the  arcades   of  the  once  an  agency  of  pleasure  and  of  po- 

Place   Royale,  addressed   her  in^  the  lice.     He  pretended  that  the  femmes 

most  affable  manner,  and  so  insinuated  galantes,  by  their  habit  of  deceit,  had 

herself  into  the  confidence  of  the  poor  a  great  advantage  over  the  most  expert 

child,  that  she  obtained  from  her  all  her  politicians;  and  that  in  the  company 

history.     The  lady  pressed  her  to  go  of  certain  nightly  witnesses,  the  most 

home  with  her,  and  Ninette  cheerfully  profound  diplomates  committed  impor- 

complied   with  the  ardent   request  of  tant  indiscretioiis.     This  idea  induced 

her  generous  protector.     They  mount-  the  cardinal  to  give  a  degree  of  vogue 

ed  an  elegant  carriage,  which  was  wait-  to  the  boudoir  of  La  Fillon,  and,  to  at- 

ing  on  the  Boidevard,  and  alighted  at  tract  there,  especially,  the  diplomatic 

a  very  fine  hotel  in  Rue  Culture  Sainte  corps.     The  female  agents  had  orders 


Catherine. 

"  Ninette  passed  some  weeks  in  a 
pavillion  from  which  she  witnessed  the 
promenades  and  amusements  of  other 
young  ladies,  with  whom  she  could  not 
associate  or  converse  ;  and  though  she 
occasionally  felt  some  anxiety  for  the 


to  redouble  their  zeal  and  activity  on 
the  occasion  of  a  plot  which  was  on 
foot  against  legitimacy,  since  known  as 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Marquis  de  Cel- 
lamere.  In  spite,  however,  of  every 
precaution,  the  Abbe  Porto  Carrero, 
nephew  of  the  Portuguese  Ambassador, 


result  of  the  extraordinary  attentions  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  vigilance  of 
she  received,  she  had  only  to  cast  her  the  Regent  and  of  his  ministers.  Ev- 
eyes  on  the  mirror,  and  observe  the  re-    ^ry  thing  was  prepared  for  the  triumph 


turning  tints  and  the  improving  beauty 
of  her  countenance,  to  be  satisfied  and 
cheerful.  Agreeable  as  was  her  situa- 
tion; her  solitude  at  length  began  to  be 
irksome;  and  one  day  on   leaving  the 


of  the  cause  of  the  Due  de  Maine  ;  and 
Dora  Velasquez,  secretary  of  the  em- 
bassy, was  to  set  off  in  the  night  for 
Madrid,  with  the  Abbe  Porto  Carrero, 
and  the  definitive  arrangements  of  the 


bath,  she  ventured  to  give  a  hint  on  the  conspirators  who  were  to  put  the  reins, 
subject  to  her  protector,  who  herself  "ovv  held  by  the  Regent,  into  the  hands 
assisted  her,  and  performed  for  her  the    P^  a  bastard  of  Louis  xiv.     So   much 

it  has  been  necessary  to  say  of  politics, 
to  give  the  key  to  what  remains  of  the 
adventures  of  Ninette.  Cardinal  Du- 
bois, in  order  to  amuse  Ninette  in  the 
separate  and  select  part  of  the  Harem 
to  which  she  was  confined,  ordered  her 
Prince,  and  my  house  is  a  sort  of  merry  *"  have  masters  in  all  the  fashionable 
chapelry  to  his  parish.'  Ninette  had  accomplishments,  and  to  enjoy  every 
commenced  a  string  of  questions,  which  gratification,  consistent  with  his  politi- 
occasioned  the  utmost  mirth  to  the  <^al  p'ans  in  the  administration  of  his 
lady,  when  Monseigneur  was  announc-  establishment.  It  so  happened  that 
Qd.      <  Your   Excellence    has   arrived    ^^e  same  drawing-master  had  the  hon- 


most  minute  services.  '  My  child,' 
said  her  friend, '  your  health  and  beauty 
are  restored,  and  I  will  now  inform 
you  of  the  honour  that  awaits  you. 
My  name  is  La  Fillon,  and  is  celebrat- 
ed in  Paris.     I  am   the  friend   of  the 


most  fortunately,'  said  the  dame: 
'  Ninette,  just  from  her  village,  is  igno- 
rant of  every  thing;  but  I  can  assure 
you  she  is  worthy  of  your  high  protec- 
tion.' Ninette  justified  the  recommen- 
dation; and  as  a  shrewd  woman  has 
more  wit  than  a  prime  minister,  she 
succeeded  in  inspiring  a  passion  as  sin- 
cere as  a  man  of  the  Prince's  charac- 
ter could  experience,  and  he  placed  her 
virtue  under  the  safeguard  of  La  Fillon, 
who  was  personally  responsible. 

"  Cardinal  Dubois  had   followed  the 
advice  of  Horace,  and  his  establishment 


our  of  instructing  the  lovely  Ninette 
and  the  intriguing  Dom  Velasquez;  and 
the  terms  in  which  the  instructor  spoke 
of  the  young  lady  so  excited  the  curios- 
ity of  the  Secretary,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  see  the  treasure  so  carefully 
concealed  in  a  house  where  he  was  an 
assiduous  visitor.  The  praises  of  Dom 
Velasquez,  in  which  the  old  master 
often  indulged  before  Ninette,  produced 
on  her  a  similar  effect :  and  as  curiosity 
early  triumphs  over  feebleness,  the  de~ 
sire  of  seeing  each  other  was  soon 
equally  felt  by  both  theyoung  scholars." 
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*' The  desire  of  the  young  admirers 
was  not  long  opposed.  La  Fillon  de- 
manded only,  as  the  price  of  her  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  demois- 
elle, that  she  should  be  informed  of  all 
the  movements  of  the  young  diplomate. 
Ninette,  who  knew  not  the  importance 
of  the  stipulation,  promised  and  kept 
her  word.  The  intimacy  continued 
regular  and  ardent  during  two  months. 
Don  Velasquez,  increasingly  charmeil 
by  his  fair  captive,  seldom  missed  his 
opportunity  ;  he  arrived  about  mid- 
night, and  departed  before  daylight  by 
a  door  in  the  garden,  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed the  key. 

"  One  evening  he  arrived  as  early  as 
nine  o'clock,  and  without  being  less 
tender,  he  had  a  melancholy  and  dis- 
tracted air.  Ninette  was  alarmed ; 
her  inquiries  were  answered  by  caresses 
and  by  mysterious  words,  which  she 
remembered  without  being  able  to 
comprehend.  The  night  advanced ; 
he  asked  for  paper  to  write  a  note, 
and  when  it  was  finished  he  desired 
Ninette  to  address  it  to  S.  A.  R.  Mad. 
la  Duchesse  du  Maine  a  Sceaitn. 
Instantly  he  rose,  concealed  the  note 
in  the  folds  of  his  cravat,  embraced 
tenderly  his  friend,  and  rushed  from 
her  arms.  She  flew  after  him  through 
the  garden,  but  could  not  reach  him 
before  he  had  mounted  a  chaise  de 
poste,  in  which  she  saw  another  per- 
son. ''  Route  d"  Orleans,^^  the  orders 
given  to  the  postillion,  were  the  only 
and  the  last  sounds  which  she  ever 
heard  from  his  lips. 

"  In  tumult  and  despair  Ninette 
awoke  her  protector,  and  told  her  all 
that  had  passed.  La  Fillon  rose  in 
haste,  flew  to  tiie  hotel  of  the  Cardinal 
Dubois,  and  without  informing  how  she 
had  obtained  her  intelligence,  apprized 
Jiim  of  ihe  events  which  her  harem  had 
so  recently  witnessed.  Tiie  circum- 
stances confirmed  suspicions  which  the 
sacred  Minister  had  already  entertain- 
ed. Couriers  were  despatched  on  tlie 
road  to  Spain.  Don  Velasquez  and 
the  Abbe  Forto  Carrero  were  arrested 
at  Poitiers  ;  their  persons  and  papers 
were  searched,  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  son  of  Mad.  Montes- 
pan  lost  the  regency,  because  the  Car- 
dinal had  the  wit  to  entrust  the  police 


of  the  kingdom  to  h\s  JiUes  dejoie,  and 
because  a  young  lover  could  not  quit 
Paris  without  a  last  embrace  of  his 
mistress.  On  what  slender  threads  are 
the  destinies  of  empires  suspended  ! 

"  The  greater  number  of  women 
know  no  other  perfidy  but  that  which 
love  suggests.  The  Cardinal  deter- 
mined to  recompense  Ninette  for  the 
service  she  had  rendered  the  Govern- 
ment, but  she  refused  the  reward  of  a 
treason  which  her  heart  disavowed ; 
and  when  she  learnt  that  she  had  been 
the  innocent  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Don 
Velasquez,  whom  she  passionately 
loved,  she  resolved  to  abandon  her  pre- 
sent course,  and  return  to  privacy  and 
to  virtue.  From  the  very  bosom  of 
corruption  she'  rose,  and  retired  to  find, 
in  the  sentiment  of  her  shame,  the  en- 
ergy to  escape  from  infamy.  'Ihe 
very  day  on  which  sfie  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Cardinal  Dubois  to  the 
Regent,  she  left  the  harem  of  La  Fillon 
by  the  garden  gate,  of  which  Don  Ve- 
lasquez had  left  the  key,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  the  Penitentiary  which  Mad. 
de  Beauharnais  Miramont  had  founded 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
under  the  name  of  Sainte  Pelagic. 

"  The  venerable  Ecclesiastic  who 
superintended  that  pious  establishment, 
himself  the  model  of  apostolic  virtue, 
received  with  kindness  the  young  peni- 
tent, raised  her  above  despair,  and 
talked  to  her  of  her  beauty  and  her 
charms,  in  order  to  increase  in  her  own 
estimation  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  she 
voluntarily  made.  Accustomed  to  read 
the  human  heart,  he  soon  perceived 
that  the  beautiful  Ninette,  in  indulging 
the  emotions  of  a  religious  afiection, 
only  sought  to  modify  the  natural  feel- 
ings by  which  she  was  agitated.  She 
Vvfshed  to  take  the  veil ;  he  dissuaded 
her  from  a  purpose  conceived  by  a 
troubled,  and  not  a  calm  and  enlight- 
ened soul.  His  tender  exhortations 
triumphed  over  her  passions,  and  she 
left  the  asylum  to  return  to  ^  vetot. 
vWiere  her  beauty  and  her  grace  van- 
quished all  suspicion,  and  closed  the 
mouth  even  of  envy  itself. 

"  A  young  descendant  of  the  Lord 
of  the  country  loved  Ninette,  and  in 
spite  of  a  confidential  disclosure  of  the 
scenes   of  her  past   life,  he  wished   to 
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make  her  his  wife.  They  were  mar- 
ried, and  lajille  de  bonne  volonte  be- 
came the  most  faithful  of  wives  and  the 
most  tender  of  mothers.  The  retreat, 
opened  aux  jilles  de  bonne  volonte  by 
Mad.  de   Beauharnais   Miramont,    in 


which  another  Mad.  de  Beauharnais 
was  imprisoned  in  the  reign  of  terror, 
is  now  a  prison  for  debtors,  for  vaga- 
bonds, for  men  of  letters  ;  and  it  is 
within  its  walls  that  this  history  of 
Ninette  has  been  composed." 


WIFFEN'S  POETICAL  TRANSLATION  OF  GARCILASSO  DE  LA  VEGA. 


(Blackwood's  Mag.) 


TT  is  strange  enough  to  find  an  Eng- 
-■•  lish  Quaker  attempting  to  transfuse 
the  beauties  of  one  of  the  most  stately 
and  chivalric  of  Castilian  bards.  Mr. 
Wiflfen,  however,  has  contrived  to  lay 
aside  his  drab  suit,  and  to  wear  the  lof- 
ty plume  and  embroidered  mantle  of 
the  gallant  Spaniard,  as  naturally  as  if 
he  had  never  been  accustomed  to  figure 
among  humbler  habiliments.  We  real- 
ly have  not  for  a  long  while  encounter- 
ed a  volume  more  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  ELEGANCE.  First  of  all,  it  is,  as  to 
externals,  one  of  the  most  chaste  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  typographical 
art  and  embellishments  that  ever  issued 
from  the  English  press.  And,  what  is 
of  great  moment,  the  jewel  is  quite 
worthy  of  the  rich  casket  in  which  it  is 
placed.  Mr.  Wiffen's  own  prose  in- 
troduction is  a  model  of  that  species  of 
composition,  full,  clear,  yet  concise, 
and  above  all,  entirely  unaffected.  Of 
the  poetical  versions  themselves,  we 
shall  only  say,  that  the  Odes  and  Ly- 
rical Pieces  are  much  superior  to  the 


Eclogues  ;  and  that  they  are  so  just 
because  Garcilasso's  originals  were  in 
these  cases  more  worthy  of  inspiring 
Mr.  Wiffen's  muse.  Our  translator  is 
a  perfect  master  of  the  language  in 
which  Garcilasso  wrote  ;  and  he  ren- 
ders him  into  English  with  the  ease, 
the  gracefulness,  and  the  majestic  flow, 
of  an  English  poet. 

Garcilasso  was,  as  almost  all  the 
great  Spanish  geniuses  have  been,  a 
soldier ;  he  was  noble,  brave,  courte- 
ous, amorous,  the  mirror  of  Castilian 
honour  and  Castilian  love;  he  died, 
after  a  life  of  enterprize,  misfortune, 
and  glory,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  ; 
he  is  the  Surrey,  and  more  than  the 
Surrey  of  Spanish  letters. 

The  following  Ode  was  addressed 
by  Garcilasso  to  a  young  Neapolitan 
lady,  (called  the  Flower  of  Gnido, 
from  the  quarter  of  the  city  of  Naples 
in  which  she  lived,)  at  the  time  when 
a  friend  of  the  poet's  was  enamoured  of 
her.  Nothing,  we  apprehend,  can  be 
more  perfectly  elegant — 
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"  Had  I  the  sweet  resounding  lyre, 
Whose  voice  could  in  a  moment  chain 
The  howling  wind's  ungovern'd  ire, 
And  movement  of  the  raging-  main, 
On  savage  hills  the  leopard  rein. 
The  lion's  fiery  soul  entrance. 
And  lead  along,  with  golden  tones, 
The  fascinated  trees  and  stones. 
In  voluntary  dance  ; 

2. 
"  Think  not,  think  not,  fair  flower  of  Gnide, 
It  e'er  should  celebrate  the  scars, 
Dustrais'd,  blood  shed,  or  lauiels  dyed. 
Beneath  the  gonfalon  of  Mars, 
Or,  borne  sublime  on  festal  cars, 
The  chiefs  who  to  submission  sank 
The  rebel  German's  soul  of  soul, 


And  forged  the  chains  that  now  control 
The  frenzy  of  the  Frank. 

3. 
"  No,  no  !'  its  harmonies  should  ring 
In  vaunt  of  glories  all  thine  own  ; 
A  discord  sometimes  from  the  string 
Struck  forth  to  make  thy  harshness  known. 
The  finger'd  chords  should  speak  alone 
Of  beauty's  triumphs,  Love's  alarms. 
And  one  who,  made  by  thy  disdain 
Pale  as  a  lily  dipt  in  twain, 
Bewails  thy  fatal  charms. 

4. 
"  Of  that  poor  captive,  too  contemn'd, 
I  speak, — his  doom  you  might  deplore — 
In  Venus'  galliot — still  conderan'd 
To  strain  for  life  the  heavy  oar. 
Through  thee  no  longer,  as  of  yore, 
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He  tames  the  unmanageable  steed, 
With  curb  of  gold  his  prid» restrains, 
Or  with  press 'd  spurs  and  shaken  reins 
Torments  him  into  speed. 

5. 
"  Not  now  he  wields  for  thy  sweet  snke 
The  sword  in  his  acconiplish'd  hand 
Nor  grapples  like  a  poisonous  snake, 
The  wrestler  on  the  yellow  sand  : 
The  old  heroic  harp  his  hand 
Consults  not  now,  it  can  but  kiss 
The  amorous  lute's  dissolving  strings, 
Which  murmur  forth  a  thousand  things 
Of  banishment  from  bliss. 

6. 
''  Through  thee,  my  dearest  friend  and  best 
Grows  harsh,  importunate,  and  grave  ; 
Myself  have  been  his  port  of  rest 
From  shipwreck  on  the  yawning  wave  ; 
Yet  now  so  high  his  passions  rave 
Above  lost  reason's  conquer'd  laws, 
That  not  the  traveller  ere  he  slays 
The  asp,  its  sting,  as  he  may  face 
So  dreads,  or  so  abhors. 

7. 
''  In  snows  on  rocks,  sweet  Flower  of  Gnide, 
Thou  wert  not  cradled,  wert  not  born, 
She  who  has  not  a  fault  beside 
Should  ne'er  be  signalized  for  scorn  ; 
Else,  tremble  at  the  fate  forlorn 
Of  Anaxarete,  who  spurn'd 
The  weeping  Iphis  from  her  gate, 
Who,  scoffing  long,  relenting  late, 
Was  to  a  statue  turn'd. 

8. 
''•  Whilst  yet  soft  pity  she  repell'd, 
Whilst  yet  she  steel'd  her  heart  in  pride, 


From  her  friezed  window  she  beheld, 
Aghast,  the  lifeless  suicide  ; 
Around  his  lily  neck  was  tied 
What  freed  his  spirit  from  her  chains 
And  purchased  with  a  few  short  sighs 
For  her  immortal  agonies. 
Imperishable  pains. 

9. 
"  Then  first  she  felt  her  bosom  bleed 
With  love  and  pity  ;  vain  distress  ! 
Oh  what  deep  rigours  must  succeed 
This  first  sole  touch  of  tenderness  ! 
Her  eyes  grow  glazed  and  motionless, 
Nail'd  on  his  wavering  corse,  eacli  bone 
Hard'ning  in  growth,  invades  her  flesh, 
Which,  late  so  rosy,  warm,  and  fresh. 
Now  stagnates  into  stone. 

10. 
"  From  limb  to  limb  the  frosts  aspire, 
Her  vi  als  curdle  with  the  cold; 
The  blood  forgets  its  crimson  fire. 
The  veins  that  e'er  its  motion  roli'd  ; 
Till  now  the  virgin's  glorious  mould 
Was  wholly  into  marble  changed, 

n  which  the  Salaminians  gazed, 

ess  at  the  prodigy  amazed 
^han  of  the  crime  avenged. 

11. 
"  Then  tempt  not  thou  Fate's  angry  arms 
By  cruel  frown  or  icy  taunt; 
But  let  thy  perfect  deeds  and  charms 
To  poets'  harps,  Divinest,  grant 
Themes  worthy  their  immortal  vaunt  : 
Else  must  our  weeping  strings  presume 
To  celebrate  in  strains  of  woe. 
The  justice  of  some  signal  blow, 
That  strikes  thee  to  the  tomb." 


These  beautiful  verses  will,  we  trust, 
sufficiently  recommend  Mr.  Wiffen  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  a  work  of  still  greater  im- 
portance— a  new  translation  of  Tasso 
into  English  otiava  rima,  and  we  con- 
fess that  we  look  forward  with  the 
highest  expectation  to  a  Jerusalem  ex- 
ecuted by  such  a  hand.  Indeed,  JMr. 
Wiffen  has  already  published  a  small 
specimen  of  his  Tasso  ; — and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that,  when  his  work  is 
finished,  he  must  find  himself  in  pos- 
session of  a  very  enviable  reputation. 
On  comparing  the  fragment  he  has 
printed,  with  the  corresponding  pages 
of  Fairfax,  (for  Hoole  is  not  worth  the 
mentioning,)  we  think  it  is  impossible 
that  any  one  should  hesitate  about 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Wiffen,  that  a  new- 
version  was  wanted,  and  with  us,  that 
Mr.  Wiffen  is  admirably  qualified  for 
supplying  the  want. — Mr.  Wiffen's 
Garcilasso  is  dedicated,  with  great 
propriety,  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford — 
the  Poet  being  his  Grace's  librarian  at 
Woburn  Abbey,  and  deriving  from  thi-^ 


situation  the  means  of  indulging  his 
taste  and  talents  otio  hand  ignobili. 
Long  may  he  do  so.  The  dedication, 
however,  will  probably  be  considered: 
as  somewhat  of  a  curiosity — for,  though 
the  production  of  an  English  Quaker, 
it  is  as  abounding  in  titles  and  compli- 
ments, as  if  Garcilasso  himself  had  in- 
dited it  in  honour  of  some  Spanish 
Grandee  of  the  first  class.  In  the 
"Heraldic  Anomalies,"  there  is  a 
queer  enough  chapter  on  Quakers — 
and  we  suspect  from  the  strain  thereof, 
that  Mr.  Wiften  may  be  called  over  the 
coals,  even  by  the  brethren  of  our  own 
time,  for  the  liberal  use  of  "  your 
Grace,"  and  the  like  sinful  abomina- 
tions.— To  be  sure,  Paul  called  a  Ro- 
man dignitary,  "  Most  noble  Festus," 
only  for  giving  him  a  decent  hearing  ; 
and  our  friend  may  justifi/,  on  this  au- 
thority, and  that  a  fortiori  too,  for  we 
suspect  he  has  much  more  reason  to 
applaud  John  Diske  of  Bedford,  than 
ever  the  Apostle  had  to  applaud  thf 
most  noble  Festn-. 
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THE    PHYSICIAN — NO.    IX. 

(New  Monthly  Mag.) 


OF  THE  INSTINCTS  OF  NATURE  IN 
DISEASES. 

I^ATURE  has  implanted  in  man,  as 
-^^  in  all  other  animals,  a  certain 
medical  instinct,  which  is  by  no  means 
to  be  disregarded.  It  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  practice  of  physic, 
and  preceded  the  discovery  of  that  sci- 
ence. There  existed  very  skilful  phy- 
sicians before  doctors  were  created, 
and  these  physicians  were  indiscrimi- 
nately men  and  brutes.  Nature,  know- 
ing the  weakness  of  her  creatures, could 
not  possibly  abandon  them  thus  to  their 
fate,  for  in  that  case  they  must  soon 
have  perished.  The  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  with  which  she  endowed 
them  when  she  gave  them  life,  was 
combined  with  a  certain  discrimination, 
which  causes  tiiera  to  select  and  delight 
in  things  tending  to  promote  their  well- 
being,  and  to  avoid  and  reject  such  as 
threaten  them  with  danger  and  destruc- 
tion. So  deeply  has  Nature  interwoven 
this  secret  feeling  with  the  whole  me- 
chanism of  the  animal  powers  that  they 
can  scarcely  ever  develope  themselves 
in  their  operations  in  any  other  manner 
than  is  consistent  with  our  preservation. 
Too  vivid  a  light,  which  would  injure 
the  eyes  if  suffered  to  shine  into  them, 
produces  from  its  nature  such  an  effect 
upon  them  that  they  must  of  necessity 
contract  and  thus  exclude  the  redun- 
dant rays,  without  our  having  occasion 
to  form  previously  any  resolution  on 
the  subject,  nay,  even  without  our  be- 
ing able  to  avoid  it  if  we  would.  When 
we  inhale  acrimonious  vapours,  which, 
if  they  were  to  remain  in  the  lungs, 
would  corrode  their  delicate  texture, 
we  are  compelled,  by  the  laws  of  the 
animal  mechanism,  to  set  in  immediate 
motion  all  the  machinery  of  respiration, 
in  order  to  expel  these  vapours  from 
the  chest  by  an  incessant  coughing,  and 
this  effect  takes  place  absolutely  and 
even  against  our  will.  When  there  is 
in  any  of  our  vessels  an  obstruction  of 
viscid  humours,  which  by  their  rapid 
putrefadion  might  infect  the  whole 
frame,  the  sensitive  machine  is  enjoin- 
ed by  the  laws  of  Nature  to  inclose  this 


dangerous  spot  with  an  inflammation, 
which  prevents  the  putrefaction  of  the 
obstructed  humour,  by  converting  it  in- 
to a  mild  and  innocent  pus.  If  we  at- 
tempt to  perform  an  action  that  would 
do  a  dangerous  violence  to  our  limbs, 
pain  is  commissioned  to  warn  us  to  de- 
sist, and  in  spite  of  our  firmest  resolu- 
tion we  are  obliged  to  submit.  When 
any  of  our  passions  exhausts  by  its  ve- 
hemence the  energies  of  our  nature,  that 
very  exhaustion  has  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing, cooling,  and  moderating  it.  If 
we  carry  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion to  excess  by  means  of  artificial  ex- 
citements ;  and  are  induced,  for  exam- 
ple, by  the  smell  of  savoury  viands  to 
overload  the  stomach,  this  very  gratifi- 
cation of  the  instinct  produces  a  dis- 
gust, a  loathing  of  more  food  ;  and  if 
that  cannot  correct  the  fault,  the  sto- 
mach is  forced  to  employ  its  own  pow- 
ers in  a  way  contrary  to  its  original 
destination,  and  to  discharge  the  su- 
perfluous food  by  a  vomiting,  in  which 
our  resolution  has  no  share.  In  short, 
all  our  actions  and  movements,  as  far 
as  they  are  animal,  are  governed  by 
this  law  of  animal  nature,  and  all  tend 
to  our  preservation.  All  imaginations, 
conceptions,  and  desires,  in  as  much 
as  they  are  felt,  excite  in  the  machine 
peculiar  movements,  proportionate  to 
their  vivacity ;  and  I  know  not  whether 
it  be  more  absurd  to  infer  thence  that 
the  body  of  animals  is  actuated  by  au 
essence  which  obeys  the  law  of  their 
preservation,  or  that  it  accomplishes 
all  this  by  the  very  same  mechanical 
laws  by  which  those  machines  move 
that  are  not  animated  by  feelings.  Of 
the  two  notions,  that  of  Stahl  is  incon- 
testably  more  rational  and  more  con- 
sonant to  nature  than  that  of  Des 
Cartes.  Still  both  are  erroneous  ;  for 
I  have  shewn  in  the  above  instances, 
that  the  effects  which  by  so  wise  an  ar- 
rangement takes  place  in  the  animal 
economy,  though  they  tend  to  its  pre- 
servation, still  do  not  proceed  from  the 
considerations  of  a  rational  essence 
which  governs  it,  but  that  they  in  gen- 
eral either  precede  such  considerations, 
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or  happen  in  opposition  to  our  own  re- 
solutions. In  short,  they  take  place 
according  to  the  laws  of  animal  mecha- 
nism, which  are  totally  different  from 
other  known  mechanical  laws;  and  in- 
stead of  explaining  them  by  number- 
less errors,  philosophers  ought  to  have 
been  content  to  have  first  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  them.  Thus 
the  natural  philosopher  is  not  ashamed 
tirst  to  study  the  laws  of  physical  phe- 
nomena, or  the  mechanic  to  observe 
the  laws  of  mechanical  effects,  and  then 
to  explain  such  as  he  is  capable  of  ex- 
plaining, and  to  leave  those  which  are 
incomprehensible  to  him  where  he 
found  them. 

As,  then,  it  appears  froiii  the  preced- 
ing observations,  that  ail  animal  ma- 
chines receive  the  various  impressions, 
which  are  either  serviceable  or  detri- 
mental to  their  preservation,  in  so  de- 
cided a  manner  that  they  themselves 
labour  for  their  well-being  and  against 
(heir  destruction  ;  so  we  thence  deduce 
this  incontestable  inference,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  animal  mecha- 
nism, every  animal  body  must  take  in 
what  is  beneficial  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  what  may  be  pernicious 
to  it,  and  this  is  the  foundation  of  the 
natural  dietetic  and  medical  instinct  in- 
nate in  all  animals.  The  impression 
made  by  a  poisonous  vegetable  on  the 
senses  of  an  animal,  excites,  even  in 
the  most  hungry,  an  instantaneous  nau- 
sea, on  which  account  it  loathes  and 
rejects  that  vegetable.  If  its  senses  be 
impaired,  and  it  should  by  mistake  eat 
any  poisonous  food,  no  sooner  has  it 
reached  the  stomacli  tiian  it  compels 
that  organ  to  exert  its  powers  ifi  a  man- 
ner totally  the  reverse  of  its  natural 
functions,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  by 
the  shortest  way  ;  but,  should  its  efforts 
fail,  the  effects  of  this  poison  on  the 
animal  body  produce  such  movements 
as  direct  the  senses  and  imagination  to 
other  things  which  are  antidotes  to  it. 
In  like  manner  the  overloading  of  the 
stomacli  takes  away  the  appetite  from 
all  animals,  and  if  they  then  force  them- 
selves to  take  food,  the  most  agreeable 
seems  nauseous  to  them.  This  natu- 
ral fasting  is  the  cure  of  excessive  re- 
pletion ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  cer- 
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tain  sign  that  the  stomach  is  relieved 
of  its  burden,  than  the  restoration  of 
the  regular  appetite.  The  matter  of 
fever,  which  heats  the  blood  and  ap- 
proaches to  putrefaction,  has  such  an 
effect  on  the  animal  economy,  that  a 
violent  thirst  and  a  desire  for  acids,  and 
a  loathing  of  flesh  and  other  aliments 
which  have  a  tendency  to  putrefaction, 
take  place.  Are  not  all  these  real 
maxims  implanted  by  nature  in  ani- 
mals for  the  regulation  of  their  diet  and 
the  cure  of  their  diseases  ? 

Greater  respect  ought  to  be  paid  to 
this  instinct  in  patients  than  is  gene- 
rally done,  because  it  is  the  voice  and 
an  immediate  effect  of  the  wise  provi- 
dence of  Nature.  It  is  far  from  my  in- 
tention to  censure  the  subtle  deductions 
of  a  well-directed  ingenuity;  but  still  I 
will  take  the  liberty  to  observe,  that 
our  theories  in  general  cannot  be  put 
together  in  the  laboratory  itself  of  Na- 
ture, but  only  behind  the  curtain,  and 
that  we  ought  to  follow  them  if  they 
stand  the  test ;  but  that  they  certainly 
do  not  always  stand  the  test,  because 
we  lollowthem  whether  right  or  wrong. 
IIow  often  have  physicians  had  occa- 
sion to  find  fault  with  their  predeces- 
sors tor  having  kept  their  seat  so  per- 
tinaciously in  the  saddle  of  their  favour- 
ite theory  as  frequently  to  ride  over 
Nature  with  their  hobby  !  It  is  not  long 
since  patients  alllicted  with  fever  were 
not  allowed  a  drop  of  drink,  or  persons 
ni  sraall-pox  a  breath  of  air,  though  the 
former  were  perishing  of  drought,  and 
the  latter  by  suffocation.  In  the  sequel, 
physicians  became  convinced  of  the 
extreme  absurdity  of  such  excessive 
caution,  and  of  the  violence  offered  by 
it  to  Nature.  A  change  in  theories 
was  the  consequence,  and  we  are  now 
so  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  modern 
ones  and  to  admit  the  confutation  of 
them  by  Nature,  that  we,  on  the  contra- 
ry, oppose  other  instincts  with  as  much 
obstinacy  as  our  Ibrefathers.  Even 
when  our  theories  are  correct,  they  are 
inapplicable  to  particular  cases;  and 
were  they  to  be  correctly  applied,  yet 
the  force  of  habit,  and  the  sensibility  of 
individuals,  may  sometimes  counsel  us 
against  their  application,  when  it  is  di- 
rectly opposite  t()  some  powerful   and 
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permanent  instinct  of  the  patient.     To 
sucli  patients  we  ought  to  sacrifice  the 
best  theory, even  when  they  desire  per- 
nicious things,  that  they   may  not  en- 
tirely exiiaiist,  in  the  conflict  with   the 
errors  of  habit,  the   feeble   remains  of 
their  powers,  which  are  nearly  sinking 
under  the  disease.     Solenander  relates 
a  fact  which   strikingly  illustrates   this 
subject.     A  peasant  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fever,   and  every  one  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
recover.     The  physician    who  attend- 
ed him  asked,  if  there   was  any  thing 
that  he  had   been   particularly  fond  of 
which  he  should  like  to  have.     "  Sir," 
replied  he,  "  1  have  a  mortal  dislike  to 
the  food  and  the  physic  prescribed  for 
me,  as  well  as  to  the  soft  bed  on  which 
T  am  laid.     For  nineteen  years  I  have 
lain  upon  straw  in  the  open  air,  and 
eaten  nothing  better  than  black  bread, 
cheese,  and  onions."     The  physician, 
considering  this  as  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  his  patient,  caused  it  to  be 
duly  executed.     He  was  laid  at  night 
upon  straw,  had  cold  water  given  him 
to  drink,  and  bread  and  cheese  to  eat ; 
and   next  morning  he  was  up  by  the 
fireside.     Another  physician  of  my  ac- 
quaintance prescribed  slops   for  a  pa- 
tient, who  grew  so  much   worse,  that 
he  directed  him  to  take  the  strong  beer 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and 
which  invigorated  and  restored  him.    I 
could  relate  a  thousand  instances  of  this 
kind.     The  common  man  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  them  from   repeated  ex- 
perience, and  usually  founds  upon  them 
iiis  secret  contempt  of  medicine.     At 
the  same  time  he  judges  inconsiderate- 
ly.    What  does  he  know  of  the  condi- 
tions and  limitations  that  we  must  take 
such  pains  to  discover  before  we  dare 
either  to  sanction  or  to  oppose  the  in- 
stincts of  Nature  in  our  patients  ?  We 
are,  indeed,  obliged   to  do  both  ;  for 
either  Nature   and   the  physician  are 
not  infallible,  or  the  most  skilful    phy- 
sician is  frequently  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing the  desires  originating  in  sub- 
tlety  of    understanding  or   obstinacy, 
from  those  dictated  by  the  genuine  ani- 
mal   instinct — the   secret    minister  of 
Nature.     There  is  no  subject  more  de- 
sf^rving  of  close  investigation  than  this. 


Addison  considered  nothing  as  more 
mysterious  than  the  instinct  of  animals, 
which  sometimes  rises  far  above  rea- 
son, and  at  others  falls  infinitely  short 
of  it.  He  could  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  property  of  matter,  nehher 
could  he,  on  account  of  its  extraordina- 
ry effects,  regard  it  as  an  attribute  of 
an  intelligence.  He  therefore  looked 
upon  it,  like  gravity  in  bodies,  as  ark 
immediate  impression  of  the  First 
Mover,  and  as  the  Divine  Power  ope- 
rating in  its  creatures. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  judicious 
comparison  than  this.  As  gravity  im- 
parts to  a  body  the  skill  to  pursue  in- 
variably the  shortest  way  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  without  having  the  least 
consciousness  of  this  action  ;  so  instinct 
directs  animal  bodies  to  their  natural 
destinations,  as  though  Nature  herself 
had  thoroughly  instructed  them  in  the 
secrets  of  her  views  ;  and  thus  they 
perform  actions  which  are  consonant 
with  the  laws  of  wisdom  without  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  matter.  As  Na- 
ture has  endued  physical  bodies  with 
peculiar  properties,  such  as  gravity, 
attraction,  and  the  like,  so  has  she  be- 
stowed others  on  animal  bodies ;  and, 
if  1  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in- 
corporated the  most  essential  maxims 
of  her  wisdom  into  living  machines, 
just  as  an  artist  makes  an  automaton 
that  performs  certain  human  actions, 
but  in  other  respects  can  do  no  more 
than  any  other  machine.  The  whole 
animal  kingdom  is  full  of  instances  of 
this  sort.  It  is  not  out  of  respect,  as 
every  reader  will  easily  believe,  that  a 
certain  beetle  described  by  naturalists, 
buries  the  dead  moles  and  toads  which 
it  finds,  but  the  instinct  which  teaches 
it  to  subsist  upon  those  animals,  and  to 
deposit  its  eggs  in  them,  impels  it  to 
this  action.  The  pigeons  which  are 
trained  to  carry  letters  to  distant  places 
are  not  more  sensible  than  other  pige- 
ons :  nothing  but  the  blind  instinct  to  re- 
turn to  their  young  governs  them  in  this 
proceeding.  It  is  requisite  that  they 
should  have  left  their  young  at  the  place 
to  which  they  are  to  fly  ;  and  lest  they 
should  take  a  fancy  to  stop  by  the  way 
to  drink  or  to  wash  themselves,  their 
feet  are  dipped  at   their   departure   in 
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vinegar.  The  Soland  geese  in  St. 
Kilda  steal,  as  Martin  informs  us,  the 
grass  out  of  one  another's  nests,  not  for 
the  sake  of  stealing,  but  because  they 
pick  up  grass  wherever  they  find  it,  to 
form  a  soft  depository  for  their  eggs  : 
and  as  these  geese  live  together  in  flocks 
of  many  thousands,  they  find  it  every 
where  in  the  nests  of  their  companions. 
Highly  as  Ulloa  extols  the  almost  hu- 
man caution  and  intelligence  manifest- 
ed by  the  mules  in  America  in  descend- 
ing the  lofty  mountains,  yet  a  closer 
examination  will  show  that  it  is  noth- 
ing but  the  fear  of  falling  at  the  sight  of 
the  precipices,  which  occasions  all 
their  caution,  witiiout  any  farther  con- 
sideration. If  at  Lima  they  stand 
with  their  legs  wide  apart  wiien  they 
hear  a  subterraneous  rumbling,  this 
proves  nothing  more  than  an  habitual 
mechanical  action  acquired  by  frequent 
repetition ;  because  when  the  earth 
shakes,  they  are  obliged  to  assume  a 
firmer  position  with  their  burdens,  and 
they  take  the  noise  and  the  earthquake 
for  one  and  the  same  thing,  since  the 
one  invariably  accompanies  the  other. 
Such  is  the  real  history  of  the  supposed 
intelligence  and  cunning  of  animals. 
Nature  must  have  known  how  far  it 
was  necessary  for  the  skill  which  she 
conferred  on  animal  bodies  to  extend, 
in  order  to  the  attainment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  self-preservation,  self-defence, 
and  the  propagation  of  their  kind.  So 
much  is  certain,  that  all  these  instincts 
have  their  appointed  limits  beyond 
which  no  animal  can  go  ;  and  hence  it 
is,  that  the  animals,  so  long  as  they 
follow  their  instincts,  perform  actions 
of  apparently  astonishing  intelligence, 
but  in  other  respects  are  so  stupid  as 
not  to  manifest  the  slightest  trace  of 
cunning  in  their  operations.  A  hen, 
whose  providence  and  perseverance 
we  admire,  when  she  lays  her  eggs  in 
some  sequestered  spot,  where  she  sits 
on  and  turns  them,  and  almost  sacrifi- 
ces herself  in  her  attention  to  them,  be- 
stows the  same  pains  on  a  lump  of 
chalk  which  is  put  under  her.  She 
leads  her  chickens  about  that  they  may 
learn  to  scratch  up  the  ground  and  to 
seek  worms  and  insects.  At  the  same 
time  she  will  tread  upon  one  of  them, 
and  affrighted  at  the  cries   which   the 


pain  extorts  from  it,  she  clucks  to  warn 
and  to  soothe  it ;  but  yet  she  has  not 
the  sense  to  raise  her  foot  and  set  it  at 
liberty.  A  lobster  will,  with  incon- 
ceivable dexterity  snap  off  his  leg  when 
one  of  his  fellows  seizes  it  with  his 
claw  :  but  if  you  put  one  of  his  legs 
between  his  own  claw,  he  will  not  have 
the  sense  to  open  his  claw  and  to  re- 
move his  leg,  but  breaks  it  oft',  as  if 
there  were  no  other  method  of  releas- 
ing himself.  The  ostrich  hatches  her 
eggs,  as  it  would  appear,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  young  ostriches ;  she 
nevertheless  quits  them  for  every  trifle, 
and  leaves  them  to  perish  ;  nay,  she 
will  even  break  most  of  them  herself, 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  with  thera 
the  young  ones  which  she  already  has. 
This  bird  has,  moreover,  the  silly  in- 
stinct to  swallow  every  thing  that  comes 
in  its  way,  without  discriminating,  like 
other  animals,  whether  it  is  hurtful  to 
it  or  not.  An  ostrich  swallowed,  in 
Shaw's  presence,  several  leaden  bullets 
hot  from  the  mould.  It  will  greedily 
devour  its  own  excrements  and  those 
of  other  birds,  and  of  course  manifests 
not  the  least  choice  in  obeying  the  in- 
stinct of  appetite.  The  crocodile  would 
nmltiply  with  dangerous  rapidity,  were 
it  not  so  stupid  as  to  devour  its  own 
young,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Ulloa.  Thus,  too,  the  male  tiger  de- 
stroys its  own  species  in  its  young ; 
and  it  is  observed  of  one  of  the  bug 
family,  that  the  female  is  obliged  to 
use  the  greatest  precaution  to  defend 
her  eggs  and  her  young  from  the  male. 
The  ascent  and  descent  of  larks  are  the 
result  of  an  instinct  implanted  in  those 
birds,  which  they  follow  without  any 
consideration  ;  for  they  do  the  very 
same  over  the  sea  as  upon  land,  and 
hence  frequently  perish  in  the  water. 
A  thousand  other  examples  of  this  kind 
might  be  adduced.  They  prove  that 
these  actions,  which  seem  to  manifest 
so  much  intelligence,  are  but  the  ac- 
tions of  a  machine,  adapted  to  certain 
particular  purposes,  and  that  to  those 
purposes  alone  this  apparent  intelli- 
gence extends. 

What  can  be  inferred  from  all  this, 
but  that  in  the  complicated  relations  in 
which  an  animal  becomes  involved 
during  the  whole  course  of  its  life,  ca? isi 
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must  sometimes  occur,  in  which  the 
natural  instinct,  that  is  not  guided  by 
reason,  but  merely  developed  n)echani- 
cally,  operates  very  improperly  and 
quite  the  contrary  way  to  what  it  ought 
to  do,  or  in  which,  at  least,  it  fails  of 
completely  effecting  the  object  of  na- 
ture ?  Every  thing  in  nature  has  its 
limits,  its  deficiencies,  and  its  excep- 
tions :  how,  then,  should  the  instincts 
of  animals  alone  be  exempt  from  them  ? 
Traces  of  these  deficiencies,  and  of  this 
perverse  application,  are  but  too  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. Though  most  animals  follow  a 
natural  instinct  in  the  selection  of  their 
food,  and  readily  distinguish  and  re- 
ject such  substances  as  are  pernicious  ; 
still  naturalists  demonstrate,  that  they 
frequently  choose  the  wrong  and  gree- 
dily eat  poisonous  vegetables  which 
kili  them.  Many  animals  cannot  dis- 
tinguish food  that  has  been  most  mani- 
festly impregnated  with  poison,  from 
any  other;  though  they  immediately 
recognize  those  aliments  which  thty 
need  for  their  subsistence  by  much  less 
perceptible  signs.  A  horse,  which  is 
so  dainty  in  his  food,  when  left  to  him- 
self cannot  resist  the  inclination  to 
drink  when  he  is  overheated,  and  this 
error  costs  him  his  life.  lie  wounds 
himself  with  great  stupidity  when  a 
sprig  of  thorn  is  fastened  beneath  his 
tail,  by  pressing  it  violently  against  his 
haunches  ;  whereas  he  need  but  raise  it 
to  spare  himself  the  pain.  The  ex- 
treme difficulty,  also,  of  removing  a 
horse  from  a  stable  which  is  on  fire,  is 
a  well-known  fact ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  obstinacy,  he  is  consumed  with 
it.  In  the  rutting  season  many  ani- 
mals exhaust  tliemselves  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  is  a  long  time  before  they 
recover  their  strength.  In  short,  it 
must  be  admitted  tliat,  in  many  cases, 
the  instincts  of  Nature  precisely  coun- 
teract tlieir  objects,  and  that  nothing  is 
farther  from  truth  than  that  they  are  in- 
iallible. 

Man,  who  in  one  point  of  view  is  an 
animal,  just  as  every  anin)al  is  in  one 
poii;t  of  view  a  machine,  has  his  ap- 
propriate animal  appetites,  as  other  an- 
ini:];s  have  theirs.  So  little  difference 
is  thf^re,  in  this  respect,  between  him 
an.]  the  brutes,  that  on  this  side  he  can 


claim  no  superiority  over  them.  For 
his  preservation  he  has,  in  common 
with  them  all,  hunger  and  thirst,  the 
dread  of  pain,  and  concern  for  his  life  ; 
he  defends  himself  like  them,  and  like 
them  he  propagates  his  kind.  Moral- 
ists must  testify  the  ill-success  of  their 
lessons,  when  they  tend  to  bring  the 
actions  which  men  perform  by  means 
of  their  animal  instincts  under  the  con- 
trol of  prudence  and  reason. 

Such  instincts,  then,  we  have  also  in 
our  diseases  ;  and  it  is  as  clear  as  the 
sun  that  they  are  but  consequences  of 
the  unusual  sensations  which  we  expe- 
rience in  a  state  of  disease.  The  crav- 
ing for  drink  in  fever,  the  impulse  to 
counteract  putrefaction  of  the  humours 
by  acids,  to  alleviate  pain  by  rubbing 
and  chafing  the  contracted  nerves,  to 
perform  all  sorts  of  violent  motions, 
&c.  are  but  the  effects  of  feelings  ac- 
cording to  which  the  machine  changes, 
and,  with  its  new  excitements,  aims,  as 
it  were,  at  new  objects,  of  which  the 
soul,  however,  neither  comprehends  nor 
knows  any  thing. 

Much  as  it  behoves  us  to  respect 
these  instincts  of  the  sick  as  the  almost 
immediate  impulses  of  Nature,  still  we 
should  go  too  far  were  we  to  believe 
that  these  instincts,  in  the  human  ani- 
mal at  least,  were  infallible,  and  ought 
absolutely  to  be  followed.  Far  from 
it  ! — our  appetites,  considered  by  them- 
selves, have  the  same  defects  as  those 
of  all  other  animals  ;  and  as  they  are 
not,  any  more  than  the  latter,  effects  of 
our  reason,  but  mere  operations  of  the 
animal  machine,  they  are  not  to  be 
more  highly  regarded  in  us  than  in  the 
brutes.  We  should  drink  cold  water, 
when  overheated,  with  the  same  avidity 
as  the  horse,  did  not  reflection  or  expe- 
rience forbid  us.  The  instinct  of  propa- 
gation impairs  our  constitutions  much 
more  than  those  of  animals.  Our  uri- 
nary vessels  hold  a  stone  that  is  pass- 
ing through  them  as  firmly  as  the  stupid 
lobster  holds  his  leg  in  his  claw  ;  and, 
to  afford  relief,  the  physician  must  cor- 
rect this  perversion  of  the  maxim,which 
is  so  applicable  to  an  infinity  of  other 
cases,  in  order  to  save  us  from  destruc- 
tion. It  is  frequently  the  case,  that, 
when  the  stomach  is  overcharged,  we 
have  the  same  appetite  for  food  as  if  it 
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were  erapty,  and  we  should  injure  our 
health  were  we  blindly  to  obey  this  im- 
pulse. Ebn  Athir,  an  Arabian  writer, 
relates,  that  the  Caliph  Abdalmelek 
was  attacked  by  a  disease,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  physicians  could  not  fail 
to  prove  mortal  in  case  of  his  drinking 
any  thing.  His  thirst,  however,  be- 
came so  violent,  that,  unable  to  endure 
it  any  longer,  he  ordered  his  son  Valid 
to  give  him  some  drink.  Valid,  who 
loved  his  father,  would  not  gratify  him 
in  violation  of  the  express  prohibition 
of  the  physicians.  The  Caliph  then 
applied  to  his  daughter,  Fatime,  and 
Valid  still  opposed  the  fulfilment  of  his 
wish  ;  when  Abdalmelek  became  an- 
gry, and  threatened  to  disinherit  his 
son  if  he  persisted  in  his  disobedience. 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to  comply  ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  Caliph  swallow- 
ed the  fatal  draught  of  water,  than  he 
swooned,  and  shortly  afterwards  ex- 
pired. If  this  example  be  liable  to 
suspicion,  still  the  natural  antipathies 
in  diseases  are  instincts  of  nature  as 
well  as  the  appetites  ;  and  yet  persons 
in  hydrophobia,  who  have  such  a  hor- 
ror of  water,  are  tormented  with  thirst. 
In  short,  were  it  necessary,  I  could  ad- 
duce a  great  number  of  facts  to  prove 
that  the  instincts  of  Nature,  both  in 
health  and  disease,  are  frequently  as 
fallible  and  as  perverse  as  in  the  irra- 
tional animals. 

The  animal  instincts  of  man  lose, 
moreover,  much  of  their  weight  with 
physicians,  because  reason  and  sophis- 
try interfere  too  much  in  this  business 
of  Nature,  though  it  is  above  their  com- 
prehension. There  is  no  end  to  our 
refinement  upon  our  appetites,  and  this 
renders  a   matter  already    sufficiently 


ticklish  and  intricate,  so  uncertain,  that 
the  instances  of  men  who  have  bene- 
fited themselves  by  obeying  their  ani- 
mal instincts  are  very  rare.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  for  us  to  leave  these 
instincts,  even  if  we  would,  in  their 
natural  purity  ;  because,  in  all  our  ani- 
mal actions,  and  in  our  very  feelings, 
reason  always  interferes,  and  we  can- 
not impose  silence  on  the  soul.  Hence 
our  patients  often  deem  that  an  impulse 
of  Nature,  which  is  a  mere  suggestion 
of  their  reason  or  iaiagination ;  and 
even  if  they  really  feel  such  an  impulse, 
their  sophistry  does  not  fail  immediate- 
ly to  pervert  it.  This  bungling  of  the 
soul  in  the  laboratory  of  Nature  justly 
renders  the  animal  instincts  of  man  so 
problematical  to  physicians,  that  they 
are  always  extremely  cautious  how  they 
gratify  them.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
we  shall  ever  gain  a  much  better  insight 
into  this  matter  than  we  have  yet  done  ; 
for  the  instincts  of  animals  are  a  work 
cut  of  the  most  secret  cabinet  of  Na- 
ture, into  which  we  never  shall  pene- 
trate. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  exhort 
my  readers  in  the  most  serious  manner, 
neither  to  give  way  too  confidently  to 
their  natural  instincts,  nor  entirely  to 
oppose  them.  Each  of  their  appetites 
is  a  dangerous  temptation  for  them. 
Nature  will  not  suffer  us  to  keep  them 
in  absolute  subjection  ;  neither  will  she 
bear  us  harmless  if  we  blindly  give  our- 
selves up  to  their  control.  Where,  in 
this  case,  is  the  middle  way  ?  I  cannot 
tell :  and  if  I  could,  of  what  benefit 
would  it  be  ?  Middle  ways  are  difficult 
to  keep  ;  they  are  ways  upon  which 
neither  physicians  nor  patients  are  com- 
monly found. 


(Literary  Gaz.) 


Why  are  you  wandering  here,  I  pray  ? 
An  old  man  ask'd  a  maid  one  day  ; 
Looking  for  poppies  so  bright  and  red, 
Father,  said  she,  I'm  hiliier  led. 

Fie,  fie  ! 

She  heard  him  cry. 
Poppies,  'tis  known  to  all  who  rove, 
Grow  in  fields,  and  not  in  the  grove. 

Tell  me  aj^ainjtlie  old  man  said, 
Why  are  you  loitering  here,  fair  maid  ? 
The  nightingale's  song,  so  sweet  and  clear, 
Father,  said  she.  I  came  to  hear. 


Fie,  fie  ! 

She  heard  him  cry, 
Nightingales  all — so  peo()le  say, 
Warble  by  night  and  not  by  day. 

The  sage  look'd  grave,  the  maiden  shy. 
When  Lubin  jinnp'd  over  the  stile  hard  by  ; 
The  sage  look'd  graver, the  maid  more  glum, 
Lubin  he  twiddled  his  finger  and  thumb. 

Fie,  fio  ! 

The  old  man's  cry. 
Poppies  like  this.  I  own  are  rare, 
And  of  SMi-h  nightingales'  songs  beware. 


(     68     ) 
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WE  beg  earnestly  to  solicit  the  at- 
tention of  ALL  who  are  likely 
to  be  called  upon  to  serve  their  coun- 
try in  the  important  character  of jury- 
men, to  a  work*  which  has  lately  been 
published  in  London,  by  two  profes- 
sional gentlemen — a  physician  and  a 
lawyer ;  both  of  them  men  of  the  most 
distinguished    talents    and   reputation. 
The  subject  is  that  science  which  the 
French   writers   call    "  Medicine   Le- 
gale 5"  and  which  we,  who  maybe  said 
to  have  borrowed  this  science  from  the 
French,  call  "  Medical  Jurisprudence." 
It  has  been  defined  by  the  present  au- 
thors, ''  that  science  by  which   medi- 
cine, and  its  collateral  branches    are 
made  subservient  to  the   construction, 
elucidation,  and   administration   of  the 
laws  ;  and  to   the  preservation  of  pub- 
lic health."     That  part  of  the  science 
which  is  described  in  the  last  clause  of 
this  definition,  is  in   itself  of  high  im- 
portance, and   gentlemen  likely  to  be 
summoned  as  jurymen,  in  cases   where 
damages  are  demanded  for  nuisances, 
ought  to  be   acquainted  with   all  that 
Messrs.    Paris   and    Fonblanque  have 
said  concerning  it.     But  the   other  is 
something  of  a  still   higher  character. 
It  embraces  matters,  in  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  which  human   life  itself 
is  every   day  involved ;  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in   saying,  that  he  who, 
now  that  there  is  a  plain    and  distinct 
English  treatise  upon  it  (which    there 
never  was  before),  shall   wilfully  con- 
tinue  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  and  in 
that  state  sit  as  a  judge  upon  the  fate  of 
a  fellow  chizen,  is  chargeable  with  the 
most  stu-iouSj  and  most  culpable  of  in- 
discretions. 

Take  the  ordinary  case  of  a  trial  for 
murder,  hy  poisoning ;  and  let  any 
one  who  has  ever  been  present  at  a 
scene  of  the  kind,  reflect  for  a  moment 
on  what  that  scene  presented.  V/hat 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  three 
doctors,  or  soi  disant  doctors,  on  the 
one  side,  swearing  that  the  defunct  was 

*  Modicnl  Jurisprudence.  By  J.  A.  Taris,  M.D., 
Lc.  kc.  and  J.  S.  M.  Fonblanque,  Ban'ister  at  Law. 
G  vols,  Evo.    London  1833. 


poisoned,  and  as  many  brcHhers  of  the 
trade  swearing,  five  minutes  afterwards, 
directly  the  reverse?  And  then,  how 
are  these  conflicting  depositions  com- 
mented upon  ?  Why,  by  a  couple  of 
barristers,  who  probably  cannot  speak 
three  sentences  on  end,  on  such  a  ques- 
tion, without  satisfying  every  medical 
man  in  the  room  that  they  have  no 
ideas  about  it  at  all,  and  are  merely 
quirking  it  upon  the  strength  of  a  doz- 
en or  two  hard  words,  and  long-wind- 
ed phrases  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  by  a 
judge  who,  the  more  earnest  in  his  de- 
sire to  penetrate  into  the  truth  of  the 
case,  is  only  the  more  pelplexed  by  the 
real  or  apparent  contradictions  of  the 
evidence  which  his  note-book  contains. 
What  can,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  harder  than  the  condition  of  the  ju- 
ryman ?  or  what  less  wonderful  than 
that  the  decisions  of  juries,  upon  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  have,  more  frequent- 
ly than  any  others,  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  scientific  persons,  in  reading 
the  printed  details  of  the  whole  proce- 
dure? 

Suppose  a  jury  of  plain  men  called 
upon  to  decide  questions  of  law,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  they  are  every  day 
called  upon  to  decide  those   medical 

questions.     Suppose  Dr. and  Dr. 

fighting  a    furious    battle,  and 

quoting  against  each  other  the  Pan- 
dects, Maxwell  Morison's  Dictionary, 
and  the  Acts  of  Sederunt  and  Adjour- 
nal.    Suppose  Dr. summing  up 

the  arguments  pro  and  con,  in  a  speech 
of  two  hours'  length ;  can  any  body 
doubt  that  all  this  would  move  much 
merriment  among  the  lawyers  in  the 
gall(>ry — or,  if  the  case  were  one  of  se- 
rious importance,  emotions  of  a  very 
different  nature  ?     And   yet,  who 'can 

doubt  that  Drs. , ,  and 

have  all,  and  each,  or  one  or  other  of 
them,  ere  now,  listened  with  equally 
disrespectful  feelings  to  the  medical 
prose  of  the  first  barristers  and  judges 
of  the  country? 

Were  it  possible  that  juries  should 
be  summoned  to  determine  points  of 
pure  law,  no  lawyer  will  hesitate  to 
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say,  that  jurymen  ought,  all  of  them,  to 
become  lawyers.  And  tee  can  have 
no  more  hesitation  about  saying,  that 
as  juries  are  every  day  called  upon  to 
determine  questions  purely  medical, 
chemical,  &c.  it  would  be  most  desira- 
ble that  jurymen  should  endeavour  to 
acquire,  we  do  not  say  the  knowledge 
and  skill  of  professional  physicians  and 
chemists,  but  certainly  such  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  elements  and  phra- 
seology of  these  sciences,  as  might  ena- 
ble them  to  attach  distinct  ideas  to  the 
words  which  they  are  to  hear  from  the 
lips  of  medical  and  chemical  witnesses. 
It  is  to  the  vague,  indistinct,  and  drea- 
my state  of  mind  produced  by  the  sud- 
den infusion  of  a  great  mass  of  half 
understood  words  and  facts ;  it  is  to 
this  alone  that  we  can  refer  the  gross 
and  flagrant  absurdities  of  certain  fa- 
mous verdicts  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
which  will  immediately  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  any  professional 
person.  We  are  quite  satisfied  that 
the  thing  we  have  spoken  of  as  desira- 
ble, is,  to  any  extent  at  least,  impossi- 
ble. Nevertheless,  every  juryman  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  reading,  ought  to  read 
Paris  and  Fonblanque.  And  certainly, 
if  such  reading  were  to  become  com- 
mon, we  do  not  think  it  could  fail  to 
produce  most  admirable  eflects,  both 
directly  upon  the  minds  of  the  jurymen 
themselves,  and  indirectly  upon  the 
minds  of  those  professional  persons 
who  have  occasion  to  open  their  months 
in  their  presence. 

And  the  book  has  this  great  merit) 
that  it  is  a  most  amusing  as  well  as  a 
most  instructive  and  learned  book.  We 
venture  to  say,  that  no  three  volumes 
containing  such  a  mass  of  interesting 
intormation,  delivered  in  sucli  a  clear, 
unaffected,  and  engaging  style,  have 
appeared  tor  tliese  many  years  past. 
It  is  very  true,  that  the  professional 
student  must  still  make  tVeqiient  refer- 
ence to  Fodore,  whose  much  more  ex- 
tensive work  indeed  will  probably  hold 
its  place  for  a  full  century  to  come. 
I'ut  for  all  the  great  public  of  England, 
here  is  a  hook  perfect  and  sufficient  in 
itsell — profound  and  accurate  in  sci- 
ence— skillful  in  illustration — and  ele- 
gant and  perspicuoLiS  in  language.  We 
may  add,  that  though  it  he  ihe  Work  of 


two  authors  of  ditll'erent  professions, 
they  have  contrived  to  blend  themselves 
so  thoroughly,  that  we  suspect  it  would 
be  no  easy  matter  either  tor  a  lawyer 
or  a  physician  to  say  where  the  one 
handiwork  commences  and  the  other 
ends,  in  almost  any  one  section  of  the 
three  volumes. 

We  have  no  intention  of  revieiPing 
Messrs.  Paris  and  Fonblanque  in  a 
monthly  miscellany  such  as  this.  That 
will  be  done  in  the  proper  scientific 
journals — but  we  have  been  much 
struck,  in  going  over  the  work,  with 
the  propriety  of  doing  what  we  can  for 
the  extent  of  its  non-professional  circu- 
lation, and  we  now  do  so  by  throwing 
together  a  few  extracts  relating  to  sub- 
jects, which,  we  are  sure,  no  reader 
will  consider  as  uninteresting — or  as 
unsuitable  to  the  unpretending  place  in 
which  they  are  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. We  shall  endeavoar  to  select 
passages  of  very  various  character, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  contain- 
ing neio  facts.  The  first  we  shall 
quote,  presents  us  with  the  rationale 
of  a  very  old  trial  by  ordeal  among  the 
Hindoos. 

"  The  trials  by  ordeal  in  the  dark  ages  of 
modern  Europe,  when  the  decisions  of  the 
most  important  questions  was  abandon- 
ed to  chance  or  to  fraud,  when  carrying  ia 
the  hand  a  piece  of  red  hot  iron,  or  plung- 
ing llie  arm  in  boiling  water,*  was  deemed 
ed  a  lest  of  innocence,  and  a  painful  or 
frnudident  experiment,  supplanting  a  right- 
eous award,  might  consign  to  punishment 
tlie  most  innocent,  or  save  from  it  the  most 
criminal  of  men,  iiave  ever  been  deemed  a 
sliocking  singularity  in  the  institutions  of 
our  barbarous  ancestors.  We  are  ready  to 
admit  the  justice  of  this  charge  generally  ; 
and  yet  we  fancy  that,  upon  some  occasions, 
we  are  enabled  to  discern  through  the  dim 
mist  of  credulity  and  ignorance,  a  ray  of 
policy  that  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
dawning  of  a  rude  philosophy.  Trials  by 
ordeal,  as  we  are  ir.formed  by  Mr.  Mill, 
hold  a  high  rank  in  the  institutes  of  the 
Hindoos.  It  appears  that  there  are  no  less 
than  nine  diflorent  modes  of  trial,  but  that 
hy  water  in  which  an  idol  has  been  washtd, 
and  t!>e  one  by  rire,  are  those  which  we 
sjiall  select  as  well  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  observations  which  we  shall  venture  to 
ofler.     The  first  of  tliese  trials   consists  in 


*  Priests  were  amnno-  the  earlier  chemists,  nnd  it 
i^  nsst-rted  that  fhey  frequently  instructed  tlie  accus- 
ed, either  from  a  conviction  of  his  innocence,  or 
from  less  disinterested  motives,  in  some  of  those 
means  of  resistiii;,'-  the  action  of  fire,  by  which  mo- 
dern jusTErlere  are  stiil  eniWed  to  amuse  and  fJ  a^r 
touish  ihe  nUear. 


TO 
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obliging  the  accused  person  to  drink   three 
draughts  of  the  water   in  which  the  images 
of  the   Sun  and   other   deities    have    been 
washed  ;    and   if  within   fourteen   da5's  he 
has  any  indisposition,  his   crime  is    consi- 
dered as  proved.     In  the    other  species  of 
ordeal  alluded  to,  the  persons  suspected  of 
theft  are   each  made  to  chew  a  quantity  of 
dried  rice,  and  to  throw  it  upon  some  leaves 
or  bark  of  a  tree  ;  they,  from  whose  mouth 
it  comes   dry,  or   stained    with    blood,  are 
deemed    guilty,  while  those    who    are  ca- 
pable of  returning  it  in  a  pulpy  form,  are 
at  once    pronounced    innocent.     When  we 
reflett  upon  the  superstitious  state  of  these 
people,  and  at  the  same   time,  consider  the 
influence  which  the   mind,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  capable  of  producing  upon 
the    functions  of  the  body,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admit  that  the  ordeals  above  describ- 
ed are  capable  of  assisting  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  leading  to  the  detection  of  guilt. 
The    accused,  conscious    of  his  own   inno- 
cence, will  fear  no  ill  effects  from  the  ma- 
gical   potations,  but  will    cheerfully  acqui- 
esce in  the  ordeal ;  whereas  the  guilty  per- 
son, from    the  mere    uneasiness   and  dread 
of  his  own  mind,  will,  if  narrowly  watched, 
most  probably  discover  some  symptoms  of 
bodily  indisposition,  before    the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  his  probation.     In  the  case 
of  the  ordeal  by  rice,  a  result,  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  justice  of  the  case,  may  be 
fairly  anticipated  on  the  soundest  principle 
of  physiology.     There  is  perhaps  no    secre- 
tion   that  is  more    immediately    influenced 
by  the    passions  than  that  of  saliva.     The 
sight  of  a  delicious  repast  to  a  hungry  man 
is  not  more  effectual  in  exciting  the  saliva- 
ry secretion,  than  is  the  operation  of   fear 
and   anxiety  in  repressing  and  suspending 
it.     If  the  reader  be  a  medical  practitioner, 
we  refer  him  for  an  illustration  to  the  feel- 
ings which  he    experienced   during  his  ex- 
amination before  the  medical  colleges  ;  and 
if  he  be  a  barrister,  he  may  remember  with 
what  a  parched  lip  he  gave  utterance  to  his 
first  address  to  the  jury.     Is  it  then  unrea- 
sonable to  believe  that  a  person  under  the 
influence  of  conscious  guilt,  will  be  unable, 
from  the  dryness  of  his  mouth,  to  surrender 
the  rice  in  that  soft  state,   wiiich  an  inno- 
cent individual,  with  an   undiminished  sup- 
ply of  saliva,  will  so  easily  accomplish  ?" 

M.  Fodore,  in  his  great  work,  (vol. 
III.  p.  204,)  details  the  horrible  case 
of  a  poor  man  at  Rheims,  who  was  ex- 
ecuted in  the  course  of  the  last  century 
for  the  supposed  murder  of  his  wife,  by 
stabbing  or  strangling,  and  then  burn- 
ing her.  She  was  much  addicted  to 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  the 
husband  to  the  last  moment  persisted 
in  saying  that  he  had  entered  the  house 
in  the  evening  after  his  work  was  done, 
and  found  nothing  but  cinders,  and 
bones,  and  lags  on  the  tloorby  the  sitk; 


of  his  barrel  of  eau-de-vie.  Another 
story  of  precisely  the  same  kind  is  told 
of  one  ^Ullet  in  1/25.  Messrs.  Paris 
and  Fonblanque  do  not  go  into  these 
details  of  their  great  master's  work,  but 
they  agree  with  him — 1st,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  for  persons  to  die  of  what 
has  been  called,  (though  rather  inaccu- 
rately) spontaneous  combustion  ;  and, 
2dly,  that  all  those  who  have  so  died, 
have  owed  their  fate  to  immoderate  in- 
dulgence in  the  use  of  spirits.  They 
abridge  from  Fodore  in  one  of  their 
notes  the  following  appalling  example 
— it  happened  in  the  vicinity  of  Flor- 
ence in  1776. 

"  Don  Gio  Maria  Bertholi  having   spent 
the  day  in  travelling  about  the  country,  ar- 
rived in  the  evening  at  the   house  of  his 
brother-in-law  ;  he  immediately  requested 
to    be  shewn    to  his    destined   apartment, 
where  he   had  a  handkerchief  placed   be- 
tween his  shirt  and    shoulders,   and  being 
left  alone,  betook    himself  to  his  devotions. 
A  few  minutes    hadscarcely  elapsed  when 
an  extraordinary  noise  was  heard  from   the 
apartment,  and  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate 
priest  were  particularly  distinguished  ;  the 
people   of  the  house    hastily    entering  the 
room,   found  him  extended    on    the   floor, 
and  surrounded  by  a  light  flame  which  re- 
ceded (a  measure)  as  they  approached,  and 
finally  vanished.     On  the    following  morn- 
ing, the  patient  was  examined  by  Mr.  Bat- 
taglia,    who    found    the  integuments  of  the 
right    arm   almost  entirely    detached    and 
pendant  from  the  flesh  ;  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  thighs  the  integuments  were  equally 
injured  ;  and    on  the   right  hand,  the  part 
most    injured,    mortification   had    already 
commenced,  which  notwithstanding  imme- 
diate scarification   rapidly  extended   itseU". 
The  patient  complained  of  burning  thirst, 
was  horribly  convulsed,  and  was  exhausted 
by  continual  vomiting  accompanied  by  fe- 
ver and  delirium.     On  the  fourth   day,  af- 
ter two   hours  of  comatose  insensibility,  he 
expired  ;  during    the  whole   period   of  his 
suffering,  it  was    impossible  to    trace    any 
symptomatic  affection.     A  short  time   pre- 
vious to  his  decease,  M.  Battaglia  observed 
with    astonishment,  that    putrefaction   had 
made  so  much  progress  that  the  body  alrea- 
dy exhaled    an    insufl'erable  odour,  worms 
crawled  from  it  on  the  bed,  and    the  nails 
had  become  detached  from  the  left  hand. 

"  The  account  given  by  the  unhappy 
patient  was,  that  he  felt  a  stroke  like  the 
blow  of  a  cudgel  on  the  right  hand,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  saw  a  lambent  flame  at- 
tach itself  to  his  shirt,  which  was  imme- 
diately reduced  to  ashes,  his  wristbands  at 
the  same  time  being  utterly  untouched. 
The  handkerchief,  which  as  before  men- 
tioned, was  placed  between  his  shoulders 
and  his  shirt,  was  entire,  and  free  from  any 
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trace  of  burning  ;  his  breeches  were  equal- 
ly uninjured  ;  but  though  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  was  burnt,  his  coif  was  totally  con- 
sumed. The  weather  on  the  nig'ht  of  the 
accident  was  calm,  tlie  air  very  pure  ;  no 
empyrentnaticor  biluminous  odour  was  per- 
ceived in  the  room,  which  was  also  free 
from  smoke;  thcie  was  no  vestige  of  fire, 
except  that  the  lamp,  which  had  been  full 
fif  oil,  was  found  dry,  and  the  wick  reduced 
to  cinder. 

"  M.  Fodore  observes,  that  the  inflamed 
liydrogeu,  occasionally  observed  in  church- 
yards, vanishes  on  the  approach  of  the  ob- 
server, like  the  flame  which  consumed  P. 
Pertholi  ;  and  as  he,  in  common  with  oth- 
ers, has  remarked  tliat  this  gas  has  devel- 
oped in  certain  cases  of  disease,  even  in 
the  living  body,  he  seems  inclined  to  join 
M.  Mere  in  attributing  this  species  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  to  the  united  action  of 
hydrogen  and  electricity  in  the  first  in- 
stance, favoured  by  the  accumulation  of 
animal  oil  and  the  impregnation  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors." 

Our  authors  furnish  the  following 
(among  other)  circumstances,  by  which 
the  victims  of  this  species  of  combus- 
tion are  to  be  distinguished. 

-  "  The  extremities  of  the  body,  such  as 
the  feet  and  hands,  have  in  general  escaped. 

"  The  fire  has  little  injured,  and  some- 
times not  at  all,  those  combustible  things 
that  were  in  contact  with  the  body  when  it 
was  burning.* 

"  The  combustion  of  these  bodies  has 
left  a  residue  of  greasy  and  foetid  ashes  and 
fat,  that  were  unctuous,  and  extremely  of- 
fensive and  penetrating." 

Both  culprits  and  witnesses  frequent- 
ly stimulate  various  physical  defects 
and  incapacities.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  most  interesting  matter  as  to  the 
tricks  of  such  persons,  and  the  tests  by 
which  they  may  be  exposed.  As  for 
example — 

"  Insanity  has  in  all  ages  been  feigned 
for  the  accomplishment  of  particular  ob- 
jects ;  we  read  of  its  having  been  thus 
simulated  by  David,  Ulysses,  and  Lu- 
cius Brutus ;  the  observations  which  we 
have  already  made  upon  the  subject  of  im- 
puted insanity,  will  suggest  to  the  medical 
inquirer  a  plan  of  examination  most  likely 
to  lead  to  a  just  conclusion.  In  general 
the  detection  of  such  an  impostor  will  not 
be  difficult ;  Iht  feigned   maniac  never  vnl- 

*  See  case  of  Marie-nnnie  Jaufret,  A.  D.  1779, 
(Fodore,  vol.  III.  p.  206,)  where  also  see  other  cases 
in  illustration  of  this  curious  subject.  Foilore  al- 
ludes to  some  cases  whore  in  consequence  of  com- 
bustion, possibly  spontaneous,  persons  have  been 
accused  and  condemned  for  murder.  Tom.  III.  p. 
204.  See  also  Macklaunu^s  Crim.  Ca.  p.  177  ,i.  and 
154. 
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linglt/  looks  his  examiner  in  the  face,  and  if 
his  eye  can  befxed,  the  changes  in  his  coun- 
tenu)ice,  on  being  accused,  will  be  strongly 
indicative  of  his  real  state  of  mind  ;  it  is 
moreover  very  difficult  to  imitate  the  habits 
of  a  lunatic  for  any  length  of  time,  and  to 
forego  sleep  ;  an  insane  person  generally 
sleeps  but  little,  and  talks  much  during  the 
night,  but  the  pretender,  if  he  thi7iks  he  is 
not  watched,  will  sleep,  and  only  act  his 
part  when  he  believes  his  conduct  to  be  ob- 
served. 

'•  Somnolency.  This  is  a  state  of  body 
which  the  sturdy  impostor  has  in  several 
instances  assumed  ;  he  pretends  to  be  in  a 
state  incapable  of  any  muscular  motion  ; 
he  is  constantly  in  bed,  retaining  that  pos- 
ture in  which  his  limbs  are  placed,  or  may 
happen  to  fall ;  his  great  aim  is  to  appear 
unconscious  of  the  external  world  ;  the  in- 
teresting case  of  this  kind  related  by  Dr. 
Henmanf  must  be  considered  as  the  mas- 
ter-piece of  imposture.  A  person  of  the 
name  of  Drake,  in  the  Royal  African  Corps, 
assumed  an  appearance  of  total  insensibili- 
ty, under  which  he  resisted  every  kind  of 
treatment  ;  he  resisted  the  shower  bath  as 
well  as  shocks  of  electricity  ;  but  on  a  pro- 
posal being  uttered  in  his  presence  to  apply 
the  actual  cautery,  his  pulse  rose  ;  and  on 
preparations  being  made  to  remove  him  to 
Bethleni  Hospital,  an  amendment  soon  ma- 
nifested itself. 

"  Deafness  and  Du7)ibness. — Where  the 
former  of  these  maladies  is  alone  siiuulat- 
ed,  the  inspector  will  be  able,  with  a  lit- 
tle address,  to  detect  the  imposture  ;  a  sud- 
den noise  will  frequently  betray  the  patient, 
and  an  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  by 
Ambrose  Pare  ;  we  may  also  contrive  to 
cemmunicate  in  his  presence  som^  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  greatly  interested, 
and  notice  the  efTect  of  the  intelligence  up- 
on his  countenance,  or  upon  his  pulse.* 
Where  dumbness  only  is  feigned,  we  should 
remember  that  the  powers  of  articulation 
never  leave  a  person  without  some  cause, 
which  medical  inquiry  must  discover.  It 
has  been  a  question  whether  the  absence  of 
the  tongue  should  be  considered  a  sufficient 
reason  for  muteness  ;  although  we  cannot 
dispute  the  validity  of  such  a  proof,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  cases  are  record- 
ed! where  persons  did  very  well  without 
that  organ  ,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
with  Dr.  Smith,  that  the  muscles  belonging 
to  the  tongue  were,  in  such  cases,  not  de- 
ficient.    But  these   observations    apply    to 

*■■  The  reader  will  remember  the  use  made  of  this 
b)'  CharlBsII.  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

i  Jessieu  has  given  an  account  of  a  Portufjuese 
girl,  of  fifteoi  years  of  a>re,  who  had  l)een  born  with- 
out a  tongue,  and  he  refers  to  a  similar  case  record- 
ed some  years  before  by  a  surgeon  of  Saumur,  where 
the  subject  was  a  boy,  who  had  lost  his  tongue  by 
gangrene,  and  yet  to  a  certain  degree,  was  able  to 
perform  the  funclions  of  it.  A  case  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, together  with  a  reference  to  several  other  in- 
stances, stands  recorded  in  tlia  annals  of  our  country, 
and  may  be  found  in  the  Philosovhical  Transactions. 
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instances  of  imposture,  where  deafness  or 
dumbness  have  been  singly  simulated  ;  sup- 
pose a  medical  practitioner  is  called  upon 
to  examine  a  patient  who  declares  himself 
to  labour  under  the  misfortune  of  congeni- 
tal deafness,  and  consequent  dumbness, 
what  plan  of  investigation  is  he  to  pursue 
upon  such  an  occasion  ?  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  where  this  simulation  is  well  per- 
formed, it  becomes  extremely  diflScult  to 
detect  it ;  but  it  requires  so  much  art  and 
perseverance  that  few  persons  will  be  found 
capable  of  the  deception  :  M.  Sicard  suc- 
ceeded in  the  detection  of  a  most  accom- 
plished impostor,  by  requiring  him  to  an- 
swer a  number  of  queries  in  writing  ;  when 
the  Abbe  soon  found  that  he  spelt  several 
words  in  compliance  with  their  sound,  in- 
stead of  according  to  their  established  or- 
thography ;  by  substituting  for  instance 
the  c  for  ^,  which  at  once  enabled  the  Abbe 
to  declare  that  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  have  been  deaf  and  dumb  from  his 
birth,  because  he  wrote  as  we  hear,  and 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  real  deaf  and 
dumb,  as  we  see. 

"  Blindness. — In  cases  of  alleged  amau- 
rosis, the  practitioner  has  generally  relied 
upon  the  contractility  of  the  pupil,  as  a  test 
of  vision;  but  Richter  asserts  that  nothing 
positive  can  be  drawn  from  the  mobility  or 
immobility  of  the  iris,  as  sometimes  the 
one  and  sometimes  the  other  occurs ;  if, 
however,  the  pupil  docs  not  contract,  we 
must  think  thatthe  practitioner  is  authorized 
in  concluding  as  to  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
ease. By  unexpectedly  reflecting  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  by  means  of  a  mirror,  upon  the 
eye  of  the  patient,  we  shall  generally  be 
able  to  discover  any  deception  that  may 
have  been  practised.  Where  short-sight- 
edness is  pleaded  as  a  disqualification,  the 
truth  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  inspec- 
tion. The  French  adopted  a  very  simple 
and  ingenious  mode  of  distinguishing  the 
feigned  myopes  who  endeavoured  to  escc»pe 
the  conscription  laws  ;  they  placed  specta- 
cles of  various  powers  upon  the  persons  to 
be  examined,  and  suddenly  biinging  before 
their  eyes  a  printed  paper,  the  subject  of 
which  was  wholly  unknown  to  them,  the 
facility  with  which  the  person  read  point- 
ed out  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  state  of 
his  vision.  A  myope,  for  instance,  and 
none  but  a  myope,  could  read  fluently  a 
paper,  brought  close  to  his  eyes,  with  con- 
cave glasses,  and  vice  versa." 

Ordinary  readers  will  be  altogether 
unprepared  for  the  mass  of  facts  which 
professional  writers  have  accumulated 
upon  the  subject  of  the  likenesses  sub- 
sisting between  different  individuals. 
In  many  cases  the  possession  of  an  es- 
tate has  been  in  a  great  measure  deter- 
mined by  a  likeness. — As  for  example, 
our  own  great  Douglas'  case,  where 
';y  Ji^ord  Mansfield  decided  in  favour  of 


the  present  Lord  Douglas,  very  niucli 
in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  re- 
semblance which  he,  and  his  brother 
Sholto,  were  proved  to  bear  to  Sir  John 
Stewart  and  Lady  Jane  Douglas.  "  If 
Sir  John  Stewart,"  said  he  "  was  ac- 
tor in  the  enlevement  of  Mignon  and 
Saury's  children,  he,  the  most  artless 
of  men,  did  in  a  few  days  what  the 
acutest  genius  could  not  have  accomp- 
lished in  years  :  he  found  two  children 
— the  one  the  finished  model  of  himself, 
the  other  the  exact  picture  in  miniature 
of  Lady  Jane."  Nothing  could  be 
more  convincing  than  that  particular 
case  of  tico  children  ;  and  yet,  if  the 
reader  turns  to  Fodere,  (vol,  i.)  he  will 
find  some  most  extraordinary  histories 
from  the  French  Causes  Celebres. 
We  prefer,  however,  to  quote  from  our 
present  authors  some  cases  which  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  English 
Courts,  and  in  which  the  uncertainty 
of  human  resemblance  has  been  brought 
out  in  a  most  strange  way  indeed. — 
Mr.  Frank  Douglas,  a  well-known 
man  of  fashion  in  the  last  age,  was  ve- 
ry nearly  hanged  for  a  highway  robber- 
ry.  The  notorious  Page  happened  to 
be  brought  to  Newgate — the  man  who 
had  been  robbed  saw  him,  and  the 
extraordinary  resemblance  explained 
what  had  put  all  London  in  a  ferment 
of  astonishment.     We  shall  now  quote. 

"  At  the  Old  Bailey  sessions,  for  Sep- 
tember, 1822,  before  the  Common  Serjeant 
and  Middlesex  Jury,  Joseph  Redman  was 
indicted  for  assaulting  William  Brown,  on 
the  King's  highway,  and  taking  from  his 
person  a  gold  watch,  &.C.  his  property. 
Prosecutor  stated,  on  cross-examination, 
that  he  knew  a  man  of  the  name  of  Green- 
wood, so  much  like  the  prisoner,  with  his 
hat  on,  that  he  should  hardly  know  the  one 
from  the  other.  Greenwood  was  in  custo- 
dy, and  appeared  at  the  bar,  when  the  sim- 
ilarity between  them  struck  everybody  with 
astonishment.  The  prisoner,  Redman, 
proved  an  alibi,  and  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty.  We  have  frequently 
in  the  preceding  parts  of  our  work  alluded 
to  the  case  of  Richard  Coleman,  a  brewer's 
clerk,  who  was  indicted  at  the  assizes  held 
at  Kingston,  in  Surry,  in  March,  1749,  for 
the  rape  and  murder  of  Sarah  Green,  on 
the  23d  of  July  preceding,  when  he  was  ca- 
pitally convicted,  and  executed  on  Ken- 
nington  Common,  on  the  12th  of  April 
1749.  In  this  case,  Coleman  was  positive- 
ly sworn  to  by  Sarah  Green,  just  before 
her  death,  as  being  one  of  the  assailants. 
Two  years  after  the  execution  of  this  unfor- 
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lunate  man,  it  was  discovered  that  James 
Welch,  Thomas  Jones,  and  John  NichoUs, 
were  the  persons  who  had  treated  Sarah 
Green  in  the  inhuman  manner  which  had 
caused  her  death.  John  Nicholls  was  ad- 
mitted King's  evidence,  and  Welch  and 
Jones  were  accordingly  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted. Another  case  in  which  the  identity 
of  a  person  was  erroneously  sworn  to,  was 
that  of  Mr  James,  a  tailor,  who  was  robbed 
on  the  Dulwich  road,  by  the  notorious 
gang;  of  highwaymen  that  infested  the  en- 
virons of  London,  and  was  headed  by  a 
person  named  Cooper,  who,  after  a  life  of 
crime,  suffered  death  for  the  murder  of 
Saxby,  near  Dulwich.  In  this  case,  Mr. 
James  swore  positively  to  two  soldiers  in 
the  Guards,  who  were  accordingly  tried  for 
the  offence,  but  fortunately  acquitted.  A 
short  time  after  this  event,  the  same  gang- 
robbed  one  Jackson,  a  farmer,  in  a  lane 
near  Croyden,  for  which  robbery  two  farri- 
ers, named  Skelton  and  Killet,  were  appre- 
hended, and  being  tried  at  the  ensuing  as- 
sizes for  Surry,  the  latter  was  acquitted, 
but  the  former  was  convicted  on  the  positive 
oalh  of  the  person  robbed,  and,  although  in- 
nocent, suffered  death  ! ! ! 

'•  Martin  Clinch,  bookseller,  and  James 
Mackley,  printer,  were  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  in  1797,  before  Mr.  Justice  Grose, 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  Syder  Fryer,  Esq. 
'at  the  back  of  Islington  workhouse,  and 
•were  convicted  and  executed.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  identity  of  the  prisoners  was  po- 
sitively sworn  to  by  Miss  Ann  Fryer,  who 
was  in  company  with  her  cousin,  the  de- 
ceased;  at  the  time  of  the  robbery  and  mur- 
der. Some  years  afterwards,  Burton  Wood, 
who  was  executed  on  Kennington  Com- 
mon, and  Timms,  who  suffered  a  similar 
fate  at  Reading,  severally  confessed  at  the 
gallows  the  commission  of  the  deed,  for 
which  Clinch  and  Mackley  had  innocently 
suffered.  To  the  above  interesting  cases 
we  may  add  that  of  Robert  and  Daniel  Per- 
reau  (twin  brothers,)  who  were  tried  in 
1775,  and  executed  for  a  forgery  upon  Mr. 
Adair.  These  persons  so  nearly  resembled 
each  other,  that  Mr.  Watson,  a  money 
scrivener,  who  had  drawn  eight  bonds,  by 
order  of  one  or  other  of  the  brothers,  hesi- 
tated to  fix  on  either,  in  consequence  of 
their  great  personal  resemblance  ;  upon  be- 
ing pressed,  however,  to  make  a  positive 
declaration,  he  at  length  fixed  upon  Dan- 
iel. The  name  of  these  unfortunate  men  is 
familiar  to  the  public,  from  the  well-known 
exclamation  of  our  late  King,  upon  being 
asked  to  pardon  Dr.  Dodd,  '  1(1  save  Dodd, 
J  shall  have  murdered  the  Perreaus.' 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  personal  identity, 
a  curious  question  has  presented  itself  for 
discussion,  which  requires  some  notice  on 
this  occasion — the  degree  of  light  which 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  an  observer  to 
distinguish  the  features,  so  that  the  person 
may  be  hereafter  identified?  In  a  case 
which  occurred  in  France  in  1800,  of  a  per- 
son Ehot  in  the  night;  it  wae  stated  that  the 


flash  of  the  pistol  enabled  the  witness  to 
identify  the  features  of  the  assassin.  The 
possibility  of  the  statement  was  referred  to 
the  physical  class  of  the  Institute,  who  re- 
ported against  it.  Still,  however,  M.  Fo- 
dore,  who  relates  the  circumstance,  is  in- 
clined to  believe,  that,  if  the  persons  be  at 
a  small  distance,  and  the  night  be  dark, 
such  an  event  is  by  no  means  impossible. 
(Med.  Leg.  t.  i.  p.  28.^  The  following  Eng- 
glish  case  may  be  here  introduced  in  illus- 
tration of  the  question.  '  John  Haines  was 
indicted,  Jan.  12,  1799,  for  maliciously  and 
feloniously  shooting  at  H.  Edwards,  T, 
Jones,  and  T.  Dowson,  Bow-street  officers, 
on  the  highway.  Edwards  deposed,  that, 
in  consequence  of  several  robberies  having 
been  committed  near  Hounslow,  he,  togeth- 
er with  Jones  and  Dowson,  were  employed 
to  scour  that  neighbourhood  ;  and  that  they 
accordingly  set  off  in  a  post-chaise  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  Nov.  10,  when  they 
were  attacked  near  Bedford  by  two  persons 
on  horseback,  one  of  whom  stationed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  horses,  while  the 
other  went  to  the  side  of  the  chaise.  The 
night  was  dark,  but  from  the  flash  of  the 
pistols  he  could  distinctly  see  that  it  was  a 
dark  brown  horse,  between  13  and  14  hands 
high,  of  a  very  remarkable  shape,  having  a 
square  head,  and  very  thick  shoulders 
and,  altogether,  such  that  he  could  pick 
him  out  of  fifty  horses  ;  lie  had  seen  the 
horse  since  at  Mr.  Kendall's  stables,  in 
Long  Acre.  He  also  perceived,  by  the 
same  flash  of  tight,  th^t  the  person  at  the 
side-glass  had  on  a  rough-shag,  brown 
great-coat.' 

"  Writers  on  forensic  medicine  have  enu- 
merated the  various  circumstances  by  which 
the  countenance  of  an  individual  may  be  so 
changed,  as  to  defeat  every  attempt  to  iden- 
tify him.  Fodore  mentions  the  following, 
age  ;  loss,  or  acquisition  of  fat ;  change  in 
the  colour  of  the  eyes  or  hair  ;  the  effects  of 
climate,  diet,  diseases,  and  passions  of  the 
mind.  These  mtiy  also  be  metamorphosed 
by  art.  The  influence  of  mental  anxiety 
in  changing  the  countenance  is  universally 
acknowledged— 

'  Danger,  long;  travel,  want,  or  woe. 
Soon  chang-e  the  form  that  best  we  know  ; 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo, 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair  ; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face. 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye's  bright  grace, 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace 

More  deeply  than  despair.' " 

Marmion,  Canta  1. 

As  we  are  not  following  any  regular 
scheme  or  plan  in  these  selections,  but 
merely  glancing  over  the  volumes  and 
noting  what  strikes  us  as  likely  to  gra- 
tify ordinary  readers,  we  shall  now 
pass  on  to  a  subject,  which,  however, 
we  may  despise  all  the  nnffce  canoros 
about  trances,  premature  interments, 
and  extraordinary  resuscitations,  must 
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always  command  the  most  lively  in- 
terest— that  of  Suspnulcd  Aniination. 
It  is  admirably  treated  by  our  authors. 
We  have  room  only  tor  what  follows  : 

"  Amongst  the  difleront  anecdotes  which 
have  been  brought  forward  in  support  of 
the  popularbclibf  in  the  frequency  of  liv- 
ing interment,  and  in  proof  of  the  fallacy 
of  those  signs  which  are  commonly  receiv- 
ed as  the  unerring  indications  of  death,  we 
read  of  numerous  instances  where  the  knife 
of  the  anatomist  has  proved  the  means  of 
resuscitating  the  supposed  corpse  ;  Philippe 
Ppu,  the  celebrated  French  accoucheur,  re- 
lates, himself,  the  case  of  a  woman,  upon 
whoip  supposed  corpse  he  proceeded  to 
perform  the  csesarean  section,  when  the 
first  incision  betrayed  the  awful  fallacy  un- 
der which  he  operated.  The  history  of  the 
unfortunate  Vesalius,  physician  to  Philip  IJ. 
of  Spain,  furnishes  another  instance,  upon 
which  considerable  stress  has  been  laid  ; 
upon  dissecting  a  Spanish  gentleman,  it  is 
said  that  on  opening  the  thorax  the  heart 
was  found  palpitating  ;  for  which  he  was 
brought  before  the  inquisition,  and  would 
probably  have  suffered  its  most  severe  judg- 
ment, had  not  the  King  interceded  in  his 
behalf,  and  obtained  for  him  the  privileg;e 
of  expiating  his  offence  by  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land.* 

"  M  Bruhier  also  relates  a  case  on  the 
authority  of  M.  I'Abbe  Menon,  of  a  young 
woman  who  was  restored  by  the  first  inci- 
sion of  the  anatomist's  scalpel,  and  lived 
many  years  afterwards.  With  respect  to 
the  instance  of  Vesalius  we  would  make  this 
general  observation,  which  will  probably 
apply  to  most  of  the  cases  on  record  ;  that 
the  movements  which  have  been  observed 
on  such  occasions  are  not  to  be  received  as 
demonstrations  of  life,  they  merely  arise 
from  a  degree  o{  muscular  irrita!)ility  which 
often  lingers  for  many  hours  after  dissolu- 
tion, and  Vvhich,  on  its  apparent  ces.ation, 
may  be  even  re-excited  by  the  application 
of  galvanic  stimuli. 

"  Hut  there  is  a  propensity  in  the  human 
mind  to  believe  in  these  horrors,  because 
between  credulity  and  fear  there  is  an  in- 
herent affinity  and  alliance;  and  it  may  be 
very  safely  asserted,  that  there  is  nothing  of 
which  we  have  a  greater  instinctive  horrrir, 
than  of  any  force  by  which  our  voluntary 
exertions  are  totally  repressed  ;  hence  it  is, 
as  Cuvier  has  remarked,  that  the  poetic  fic- 
tions best  calculated  to  secure  our  sympa- 
thy, are  those  which  represent  sentiment 
beings  enclosed  within  immoveable  bodies; 
t!ie  sighs    of  Clorinda    issuing,   with    her 

*  In  rrtiirnmt^,  the  sliip  was  ca.<t  away  upon  Ihc 
island  of  Z;inte.  where  this  unfortunate  philosopher 
rishpeed  from  hungfer. 

t  Horrib'.e  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  a  custom  in 
Tcrsia,  at  the  time  that  Herorlotus  wrote,  of  burying 
alive;  and  this  historian  was  informed  that  An'.es- 
tris,  the  \\  -fe  of  Xerxes,  when  she  was  far  advanced 
in  atre,  rommanded  foiu-teen  Persian  children  of  il- 
lustrious birth  to  be  interred  alive,  in  honour  of  the 
deity  whom  they  supposed  to  exist  under  the  earth. 


blood,  from  the  trunk  of  the  cypress,  as  re- 
lated in  the  fable  of  Tasso,  would  arrest  the 
fury  of  the  most  savage  mortal ;  and  the 
sufierings  which  attended  the  confinement 
of  Ariel,  by  the  witch  Sycorax,  within  the 
rift  of  a  cloven  pine,  are  described  by  Pros- 
pero  as  being  of  so  pitiable  a  description 
as  to  move  the  sympathy  of  the  very  beasts 
of  the  forest. 

-'  She  did  confine  thee. 


By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers. 
And  in  her  most  unmiti^able  rage, 
Into  a  cloven  pine  -,  within  which  rift 
ImprisonVl  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years.' 


'  Thou  best  know'st 


What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in  :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears  ;  it  was  a  toiment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd.' 

Tempest,  Jet  I.  Scene  II. 

"  The  author  of  the  present  chapter  had 
once  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  most 
Striking  manifestation  of  the  popular  feel- 
ing to  which  he  has  just  alluded  ;  a  sailor, 
who  had  died  suddenly  on  board  a  vessel 
in  Mount's  Bay,  was  sent  on  shore  for  in- 
terment on  the  same  evening  :  ^his  indecent 
haste  in  consigning  the  yet  warm  corpse  of 
a  human  being  to  the  grave,  excited  a  very 
strong  and  natural  feeling  in  those  to  whom 
the  fact  was  communicated  ;  in  a  few  hours 
the  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  became 
general  in  the  town  of  Penzance,  and  ima- 
gination, which,  in  cases  that  interest  the 
feelings,  is  always  ready  to  colour  each 
feature  with  the  hue  most  congenial  to  the 
fancy,  soon  represented  the  case  as  one  of 
living  interment,  and  by  midnight  the  im- 
pression had  produced  so  strong  an  effect 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  town,  that  many 
himdied  persons  assembled  at  the  house  of 
the  mayor,  and  insisted  upon  the  disinter- 
ment of  the  body  ;  the  author,  in  his  pro- 
fe.ssional  capacity,  was  called  upon  to  ac- 
company the  magistrates  in  the  investiga- 
tion, winch  was  accomplished  by  torch- 
light, amidst  an  immense  concourse  of  peo- 
pl<'  :  the  body  was  disinterred,  when,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  not  the  slight- 
est mark  was  observed  that  could  in  the 
least  sanction  the  popular  belief  so  readily 
adopted,  and  enthusiastically  maintained. 

"  Within  the  last  few  years  a  singular 
and  unphilosophical  work  has  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  a  learned  divine,  which  is 
well  calculated  to  cherish  the  public  cre- 
dulity upon  the  subject  under  discussion, 
and  to  excite  many  groundless  alarms  as 
well  as  unjust  expectations,  respecting  the 
possibility  of  latent  life  ;  the  reverend  auth- 
or, it  must  be  confessed,  has  furnished  a 
practical  proof  of  his  talents  in  his  favour- 
ite art  of  resuscitation,  by  recalling  into  life 
the  numerous  idle  tales,  and  superstitious 
histories,  that  we  had  hoped  had  long  since 
been  forever  consigned  to  the  '  tombs  of 
all  Ujc  Capulcts,' 
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"  The  histories  of  persons  having  been 
buried  alive,  or  recovered  after  apparent 
death,  are  not,  however,  confinf-d  to  the  an- 
nals of  modern  times  ;  we  are  infonned  by 
Diogenes  Laertiiis  that  Empedocles  acquir- 
ed great  fame  for  restoring  a  woman,  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  from  a  paroxysm  of  hys- 
teria ;  and  PJiny  in  his  Natural  History, 
devotes  a  chapter  to  the  subject,  under  the 
title  of  '  De  his  qui  clali  reiixerunt ;'  in 
which  an  interesting  case  is  related  of  Avi- 
cola,  whose  body  was  brought  out  and 
placed  on  the  funeral  pile,  the  flames  of 
which  are  said  to  have  resuscitated  the  un- 
happy victim  but  too  late  to  allow  it  to  be 
rescued  from  its  powers  ;  but  such  cases 
merely  go  to  shew  that  the  common  obser- 
ver may  be  deceived.  We  feel  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  it  is  physiologically  im- 
possible for  a  human  being  to  remain  more 
than  a  few  minutes  in  such  a  state  of  as- 
phyxia, as  not  to  betray  some  sign  b^' 
which  a  medical  observer  can  at  once  re- 
cognize the  existence  of  vitality,  for  if  the 
respiration  be  only  suspended  for  a  short 
interval,  we  may  conclude  that  life  has 
fled  forever  ;  of  all  the  acts  of  animal  life 
this  is  by  far  the  most  essential  and  indis- 
pensable ;  breath  and  life  are  very  proper- 
ly considered  in  the  scriptures  as  converti- 
ble terms,  and  the  same  synonym,  as  far  as 
we  know,  prevails  in  every  language.  How- 
ever slow  and  feeble  respiration  may  be- 
come by  disease,  yet  it  must  always  be  per- 
ceptible, provided  the  naked  breast  and  bel- 
ly be  exposed  ;  for  when  the  intercostal 
muscles  act,  the  ribs  are  elevated,  and  the 
sternum  is  pushed  forward  ;  when  the  dia- 
phragm acts,  the  abdomen  swells  ;  now 
this  can  never  escape  the  attentive  eye, 
and  by  looking  at  the  chest  and  belly  "we 
shall  form  a  safer  conclusion  than  by  the 
popular  methods  which  have  been  usually 
adopted,  such  as  the  placing  a  vessel  of 
water  on  the  thorax, in  order  to  judge  by 
the  stillness  or  agitation  of  the  fluid  ;  or 
holding  the  surface  of  a  mirror  before  the 
mouth,  which,  by  condensing  the  aqueous 
vapour  of  the  breath,  is  supposed  to  denote 
the  existence  of  respiration,  although  too 
feeble  to  beiecognized  in  any  other  way. 


'  Lend  me  a  looking'  fjlass  ; 

If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
Wh.v,  then  she  lives.' 

Leur,  Act  V.  Sc.  III. 

"  For  the  same  purpose,  light  down,  or 
any  flocculent  substance,  from  the  extreme 
facility  with  which  it  is  moved,  has  been 
supposed  capable  of  furnishing  a  similar 
indication;  but  the  result  must  not  be  re- 
ceived as  an  unequivocal  proof,  and  ac- 
cordingly Shakspeare,  with  that  knowledge 
and  judgment  which  so  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguish him,  has  represented  Prince  Hen- 
ry as  having  been  thus  deluded,  when  he 
carried  off  the  ciown  from  the  pillow  of 
Henry  the  Fourth. 


— — '  By  his  gates  of  breath 

There  lies  a  downy  feather,  which  stirs  not. 
Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down 
rerehance  must  move.' 


'•'  Whh  respect  to  the  above  tests,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  an  imperceptible  current 
of  air  may  agitate  the  light  down,  and  thu» 
simulate  the  effects  of  respiration,  while  an 
exhalation,  totally  unconnected  with  that 
function,  may  sully  the  surface  of  a  mirror 
held  before  the  mouth  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  learnt  from  experience  that  mir- 
rors have  been  applied  to  persons  in  a  state 
of  mere  syncope,  without  being  in  the  least 
tarnished. 

"  Having  thus  considered  the  value  of 
the  tests  of  respiration,  we  shall  proceed  to 
appreciate  those  which  have  been  consider- 
ed as  furnishing  no  less  certain  indications 
of  death.  The  absence  of  the  circulation, 
the  impossibility  of  feeling  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  have  been  regarded 
as  infallible  means  of  deciding  whether  the 
individual  be  dead  ;  but  it  is  proved  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  a  person  may  live  for  several 
hours  without  its  beuig  possible  to  perceive 
the  slightest  movement  in  the  parts  just 
mentioned.  It  has  been  thought  also,  says 
Orfda,  that  an  individual  was  dead  when  he 
was  cold,  and  that  he  still  lived  if  the 
warmth  of  the  body  was  preserved;  there 
is  perhaps  no  sign  of  so  little  value;  the 
drowned  who  may  be  recalled  to  life,  are 
usually  very  cold  ;  whilst  in  eases  of 
apoplexy,  and  some  other  fatal  diseases,  a 
certain  degree  of  warmth  is  preserved  even 
for  a  long  period  after  death.  Stiffness  of 
the  body  is  another  sign  of  death,  upon 
which  great  reliance  has  been  placed  ;  but 
as  it  sometimes  happens  that  it  exists  dur- 
ing life,  it  becomes  necessary  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  the  stiffness  of  death, 
and  that  which  occurs  during  life,  in  cer- 
tain diseases.  For  the  following  obse!-\a- 
tions  on  this  subject,  we  acknowledge 
ourselves  indebted  to  the  judicious  treatise 
of  Orfila. 

"1.  Stiffness  may  he  very  considerable 
in  a  person  who  has  been  frozen,  who  is 
not  yet  dead,  and  who  may  even  be  recalled 
to  life.  This  stiffness  cannot  be  confound- 
ed n  ith  that  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
death,  because  it  is  known  that  the  body  has 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  severe  cold, 
and  above  all,  because  it  is  very  general  ; 
in  fact,  the  skin,  breasts,  the  belly,  and  all 
the  organs  may  possess  the  same  rigidity 
as  the  muscles,  a  circumstance  not  obser- 
vable in  cadaverous  stiffness,  in  which  the 
muscles  alone  present  any  degree  of  resis- 
tance ;  besides,  when  the  skin  of  a  frozen 
person  is  depressed,  by  pressing  forcibly 
upon  it  with  the  finger,  a  hollow  is  produced 
which  is  a  long  time  in  disappearing.  When 
the  position  of  a  frozen  limb  is  changed,  a 
little  noise  is  heard,  caused  by  the  rupture 
of  particles  of  ice  contained  inthe  displaced 
part. 

"  2.  The  stiffness  to  which  the  late  M. 
Nysten  has  given  the  name  of  conriihire. 
and  which  sometimes  manifests  itself  in 
violent  nervous  diseases,  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  f«f/a!ero?«  stiffness  ;'whci» 
a  limb  is  stiff  in  consequence  of  convulsions, 
&ic.   the   greatest  difficulty   is    expctienctd 
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in  changing  its  direction,  and  when  left, 
it  immediately  resumes  its  former  posi- 
tion ;  it  is  not  the  same  in  stiffness  from 
death  ;  the  limb,  the  direction  of  which  has 
been  changed,  does  not  return  to  its  former 
position. 

"  3.  The  stiffness  which  occurs  in  certain 
forms  of  Syncope,  can  never  be  confounded 
with  cadaverous  stiffness  ;  for,  in  the  form- 
er case,  the  stiffness  takes  place  immedi- 
ately after  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  trunk  preserves  a  degree  of 
warmth;  whereas  the  cadaverous  stiffness 


is  not  observed  until  sometime  after  death, 
and  when  the  heat  of  the  body  is  no  longer 
evident  to  the  senses. 

"  If,  from  a  cause  which  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  foresee,  the  individual  who  has 
been  thought  dead  foi  a  long  time,  be  cold 
Bind  flexible,  instead  of  offering  a  certain  de- 
gree of  stiffness,  and  at  the  same  time  if  no 
evidence  of  putrefaction  has  as  yet  display- 
ed itself,  the  body  ought  not  to  be  buried 
hastily — '  Salius  est  adhiberi  millits  nimiam 
diligenliam,  quam  setnel  omitti  necessari- 
am.'  " 


VARZXSTXES. 


A  curious  mistake  occurred  lately  at 
Dundee,  relative  to  a  proclamation  of 
marriage-bans.  The  church-warden, 
a  married  man,  had,  by  mistake,  writ- 
ten down  his  own  name  instead  of  the 
bridegroora's.  The  astonishment  of 
the  young  couple  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. The  mistake  will,  however, 
be  productive  of  no  other  evil  than  a 
week's  delay. 

LADY    M.    W.    MONTAGU. 

On  passing  through  Rotterdam,  this 
lady  presented  a  manuscript  copy  of 
her  Turkish  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sowden,  the  resident  English  clergy- 
man ;  whose  son,  Capt.  S.  afterwards 
ascended  in  a  balloon  with  Sheldon. 
A  few  years  after,  an  English  adven- 
turer borrowed  them  for  a  day  ;  and, 
by  the  aid  of  five  or  six  amanuenses, 
copied  the  whole  ;  and  then,  to  teaze 
the  minister  Lord  Bute,  the  writer's 
son-in-law,  the  whole  were  published, 
but  with  initials ;  and  no  work  ever 
had  an  equal  run. 

Philip  Thicknesse  happened  by 
some  means  to  get  possessed  of  other 
Letters,  and,  thinking  to  bargain  with 
the  minister,  opened  a  negociation ; 
but,  trusting  Lord  B.  with  a  personal 
inspection,  some  powerful  footmen 
turned  him  into  the  street.  He  challen- 
ged Lord  B.  and  published  an  appeal ; 
but  was  contemned  or  laughed  at. 

Forty  years  after,  Sir  Richard 
Phillips  seeing  some  Letters  of  Addi- 
son, Pope,  and  others,  lying  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  cheesemonger,  bought  them 
for  a  few  pence,  and,  on  enquiring  their 
source,  he  found  that  two  or  three 
sacks-full  had  been  bought  at  the  office 
of  a  deceased  attorney,  but  that  some 
'iud    been    recovered   b}'  one  of  his 


clerks,  a  Mr.   Silverlock,  in  Serjeant's 
Inn.     The  rest  had  been  dispersed  in 
wrapping  up  small  quantities  of  butter 
and  cheese  !     Sir  Richard  now  hasten- 
ed to  Silverlock,  who  related  that  his 
employer  had    been   solicitor  to  Mr. 
Wortley,  Lady  Mary's  husband  ;  and 
that,  owing  to  young  Moptagu  residing 
in  Turkey,  the  family-papers  had  nev- 
er been  claimed  ;  that  he  and  his  fellow 
clerks   had   filled  the  sacks  from  the 
dusty   shelves,  and  sent  them   to  the 
next  cheesemonger;  but  that  a  few  ac- 
cidentally remained  :  on  one  of  which 
seeing  the  name  of  Addison,  he  found 
that  the  others  consisted  of  letters  of 
Lady  Mary,  Mr.  W.,  Lord   Bute,  Ad- 
dison, Pope,  &c.     Shocked  at  what  he 
had  done,  he  endeavoured  to  recover 
the  whole ;  but  the  greater  part  had 
been  used,  and  others  had  been  so  mix- 
ed with  various  papers,  that  he  aban- 
doned the  search,  though  the  recent 
discovery  proved  that  he  had  been  too 
precipitate.     Sir  Richard  now  negoci- 
ated  with  Silverlock,  who  modestly  de- 
manded a  guinea  a  letter,  for  about  260 
letters,  and  various  papers.     He,  how- 
ever offered  him  200  guineas ;  which 
the  lawyer  accepting.  Sir  Richard  in- 
stantly transferred  the  whole  to  a  hack- 
ney-coach, and  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  grandson  of  La- 
dy Mary  ;  and,  unawed  by  the  reputed 
pride  of  that  nobleman,  and  by  the  fate 
of  Thicknesse,  obtained  an  interview. 
On   his  way  he  had  picked  out  five  or 
six  very  peculiar  letters,  and  other  fam- 
ily documents  ;  on  presenting  which  as 
a  gift,  he  was  treated  with  great  urban- 
ity.    A  second  interview  completed  an 
arrangement,   by    which    the  marquis 
agreed  to  combine  his  stock  of  similar 
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papers  with  that  of  Sir  Richard,  and 
then  give  the  whole  to  the  world,  as  the 
complete  works  of  his  illustrious  grand- 
mother, under  the  direction  of  an  editor 
to  be  named  by  the  marquis,  and  paid 
by  the  publisher.  The  editor  did  his 
duty  poorly  ;  but  we  were  thus  indebt- 
ed for  the  recovery  and  publication  of 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  classics  in  our 
language, — the  "  Letters  and  Works 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu." 

Rossini,  the  fashionable  Italian  com- 
poser, has  been  at  the  point  of  death  ; 
and  if  a  private  letter  says  true,  from 
indigestion,  after  a  wager  between  him 
and  his  particular  friend  Paganini,  the 
first  violin  in  Italy.  Rossini  had  wa- 
gered a  large  sum  that  he  would  eat  for 
dinner  six  large  fat  lobsters.  The 
composer  gained  his  wager;  but  he 
was  near  losing  it  after  all,  and  seemed 
to  be  about  to  depart,  and,  like  Orphe- 
us, charm  the  court  of  Pluto  with  his 
divine  strains. 

A  fashionable  Doctor  lately  inform- 
ed his  friends  in  a  large  company,  that 
he  had  been  passing  eight  days  in  the 
country.  "  Yes,  (said  one  of  the  par- 
ty,! it  has  been  announced  in  one  the 
Journals." — "  Ah  !  (said  the  doctor, 
stretching  his  neck  very  importantly,) 
pray  in  what  terms  ?" — "  In  what 
terms  ?  why,  as  well  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, in  the  following :  '  There  were 
last  week  seventy-seven  interments 
less  than  the  week  before.' "  The 
doctor's  neck  was  seen  suddenly  to 
shrink  down,  till  his  head  nearly  touch- 
ed his  shoulders ;  and  shortly  after  he 
was  missed  from  the  saloon,  to  the  no 
small  diversion  of  the  company. 

SUCCESSFUL    FRAUD. 

In  the  reign  of  George  the  Second 
a  bookseller,  in  a  western  city,  sold  a 
lottery  ticket  to  a  farmer,  which,  in  a 
few  days,  the  bookseller  learnt  was 
drawn  a  prize  of  20,000/.  The  farm- 
er called  to  enquire  the  fate  of  his  tick- 
et, but  the  bookseller  professing  igno- 
rance, told  him,  if  he  would  leave  the 
ticket,  it  should  be  sent  to  London  to 
be  compared  ;  which  the  farmer  sup- 
posing to  be  the  usual  course,  complied 
with,  by  sending  the  ticket ;  but  lest  it 
might  be  lost,  entered  the  number  in 


his  pocket-book.  The  bookseller  re- 
ceived the  20,000Z. ;  and,  when  he  next 
saw  the  farmer,  told  him,  he  was  unfor- 
tunate, for  his  ticket  had  proved  a 
blank.  "  Aye,"  said  the  farmer, "  that's 
my  usual  luck,"  and  went  oft'  scratch- 
ing his  head.  The  bookseller,  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  capital,  instantly  com- 
menced a  Newspaper  in  the  place  of 
his  own  residence,  turned  part  of  his 
shop  into  a  banking  bouse,  and  became 
conspicuous  by  his  numerous  enterpri- 
zes.  The  farmer,  however,  in  three 
or  four  years  after,  went  to  London  ; 
and,  in  sauntering  through  the  streets, 
saw  a  lottery-office,  "Now,  egad," said 
he,  "  I'll  enquire  myself  about  my  tick- 
et;" and,  on  shewing  the  number,  the 
clerk  instantly  recollected  it  was  the 
twenty  thousand  of  the  year,  and  of 
this  he  convinced  him  by  his  books. 
The  farmer,  as  may  be  supposed,  lost 
no  time  in  paying  an  unwelcome  visit 
to  the  now  purse-proud  tradesman, 
who,  unable  to  dispute  the  matter,  con- 
fessed his  delinquency,  and  paid  the 
farmer  his  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
the  interest,  anda  compliment  for  hush- 
money.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
he  had  turned  this  adventitious  capital 
to  good  account,  and,  maintaining  bis 
credit,  contrived  to  establish  a  great 
fortune.  His  crafty  spirit  proved,  how- 
ever, at  length  fatal  to  him,  for,  having 
discounted  a  bill  for  25  or  30,000Z.  by 
giving  his  own  bill  at  two  months  for 
it,  and  taking  a  discount  as  though  he 
had  paid  money,  he  was  prosecuted 
under  the  Usury  Laws ;  and,  as  he 
found  nothing  could  release  him  from 
the  triple  penalties,  but  death,  rather 
than  suffer  such  a  loss  for  the  benefit  of 
his  prosecutors,  he  committed  suicide. 

A  NOT  UPRIGHT  JUDGE. 

An  idle  lad  who  lack'd  employ, 

Was  full  of  wanton  tricks, 
And  playing-  with  another  boy. 

At  throwing'  stones  and  bricks. 

Judg-e  R  ,  by  age  a  little  bent, 
Rode  by  and  felt  some  dread  ; 

For  one  large  brickbat  scarcely  went 
An  inch  above  his  head. 

"  You  bear  me,  lad,  I  hope  no  grudge 
My  blood  you  might  have  spiil'd  ; 

Were  I  (said  he)  an  upright  judge, 
I  surely  had  been  kill'd." 
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Onginal  Poetry. 


At  the  desolate  island  of  Ascension,  in 
the  Atlantic,  between  Africa  and  Brazil, 
there  is  a  peculiar  crevice  in  a  large  rock, 
termed  The  Sailor's  Post  Office,  in  which  the 
crews  of  vessels  passing  to  India,  or  return- 
ing, leave  such  letters  as  they  wish  to  send 
back,  and  which  are  punctually  taken  to 
their  destination  by  the  next  ship  that  pass- 
es in  a  contrary  way. 

Lerenzo  de  Medicis  being  asked  who  are 
the  greatest  fools  in  the  world,  replied, 
"  Those  surely,  who  put  themselves  in  a  pas- 
sion with  fools." 

Good  Jiiarchivg — A  publication  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  Paris,  called,  "  Remarks 
on  the  French  Infantry."  The  author  seems 
to  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  of 
Marshal  Saxe's  maxim,  "  that  the  art  of 
war  lies  in  the  legs."  Among  other  anec- 
dotes, he  mentions  that  a  great  General 
having  asked  a  young  Colonel  whether  his 
regiment  marched  well,  and  having  receiv- 
ed for  answer,  that  all  the  inspecting  offi- 
cers declared  that  its  manoeuvres  were  ad- 
mirable, observed,  "  You  misunderstand 
me ;  when  I  ask  if  a  regiment  marches 
well,  I  mean,  can  it  march  at  the  rate  of 
three  leagues  an  hour  f" 

A  more  elegant  compliment  was  perhaps 
never  paid  even  in  the  peculiar  land  of  po- 


liteness, than  that  involted  in  the  reply  of 
the  celebrated  Mercier,  to  the  modest  au- 
thor of  a  very  affecting  tragedy,  who  begged 
he  would  tell  him  what  faults  he  observed  in 
the  work.  "  How  could  I  see  any  faults  .' 
My  spectacles  were  always  too  wet  for  me 
to  discern  them." 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  steam  en- 
gines at  present  in  action  in  this  coun- 
try may  be  reckoned  at  10,000  ;  and  one 
with  another  each  may  be  estimated  to  be 
equal  in  power  to  20  horses ;  that  each 
horse  will  do  the  work  of  six  men,  and  that 
consequently  the  acting  powers  of  our  steam 
engines  are  equal  in  effect  to  200,000  hor- 
ses, or  1,200,000  men. 

There  are  in  England  ninety-seven  ca- 
nals, and  five  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  ex- 
clusive of  those  not  exceeding  five  miles  in 
length.  The  total  length  of  these  canals  is 
2682J  miles  ;  or  2471  in  England,  ]49|  in 
Scotland,  and  69J  in  Ireland.  The  expense 
of  these  has  been  thirty  millions,  and  many 
of  them  have  increased  in  value  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  times  their  original  cost.  In 
these  canals,  there  are  forty-eight  tunnels, 
of  which  forty  measure  thirty-two  miles. 
The  first  canal,  which  was  cut  in  1755,  was 
the  project  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  and 
the  celebrated  engineer  Brindley,  who  com- 
pleted it  in  1759,  and  thus  solved  the  con> 
test  relative  to  the  utility  of  canals. 


SONG   OP   THE    CHILDREN   OE    ISR.\EL   AFTER   THE   PASSAGE   UP 
THE    RED    SEA. 

An  imitation  of  Lord  Byron^s  Dovinfal  of  Sennacherib, 

Our  slavery  is  finish'd,  our  labour  is  done, 
Our  tasks  are  relinquish'd,  our  march  is  begun  : 
The  arm  of  the  Lord  has  divided  the  sea, 
And  Judah  has  conquer'd,  and  Israel  is  free  ! 

"  Why  stay  ye  the  fast  going  chariots  ?   and  wliy 
Is  the  far  floating  banner  uplifted  on  high  ? 
Quick,  quick  !    let  the  corselet  your  bosoms  embrace, 
And  harness  the  courser  and  hasten  the  chase. 

Thus  Pharaoh  has  spoke  in  the  storm  of  his  pride, 
And  roll'd  on  our  footsteps  his  numberless  tide  : 
The  falchions  are  bright  in  the  hands  of  the  foe, 
Their  quivers  are  rattling,  and  bent  is  each  bow. 

As  the  clouds  of  the  tempest  which  gloomily  frown. 
That  wide  spreading  band  in  the  evening  comes  down  } 
As  the  thunder-cloud  bursts    at  the  Sun's  piercing  ray, 
That  band  on  the  morrow  shall  vanish  away. 

Proud    Boaster  of  Egypt!    be  silent  and  mourn  ; 
Weep,  Daughter  of  Memphis,  thy  banner  is  torn  ; 
In  the  temples  of  Isis  be  wailing  and  wo, 
For  the  mighty  are  fallen,  and  the  Princes  laid  low. 

Their  Chieftains  are  fall'n,  though  their  bows  were  still  bent ; 
Their  legions  have  sunk,  though  their  shafts  were  unspent  ; 
The  horse  and  his  rider  are  whelm'd  in  the  sea, 
And  .Tudah  hath  conquer'd,  and  Israel  is  fr«e  ! 
June  7,  1823.  J.  F.  H. 
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THE    HERMIT    ABROAD. 

(Literary  Gaz.) 
FEMALE  ECONOMY. 


'  l^OU  have  no  reason  to  complain 
•  •*■  of  my  expensiveness,'  said  la 
belle  Eugenie  to  her  fond  but  confound- 
ed husband ;  '  no  lady  in  Paris  goes  so 
simply  dressed  as  in^'self ;  no  cache- 
mires  of  a  thousand  or  two  thousand 
crowns  value  (her  husband  looked  af- 
frighted !)  no  ball  dresses  to  last  but 
one  night  j  no  lace  veils,  the  price  of 
which  would  pay  a  year's  rent;  nor 
do  I  even,  like  the  Countess  of  Clari- 
on, require  a  pair  of  silk  shoes  and  two 
pair  of  gloves  daily  ;  shoes  once  a  week 
suffice  for  my  unambitious  dress,  and  I 
can  make  a  pair  of  gloves  do  twice ; 
besides  I  do  not  ruin  you  either  by  the 
jeweller's  bill  or  the  change  of  the  fur- 
niture of  our  house  yearly,  or  oftener ; 
four  times  a  week  satisfies  me  of  public 
places ;  I  never  gamble,  and  my  ordi- 
nary attire  is  a  gown  of  coloured  cot- 
ton or  muslin  a  V Anglaise,  and  a 
white  one  when  more  dressed  ;  one  hat 
or  bonnet  lasts  me  eight  or  ten  days ; 
in  short,  Auguste,  you  know  not  how 
to  appreciate  a  good  and  saving  wife 
(here  she  panted,  and  he  looked  fond  ;) 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  you  have  not  Ma- 
dame Grandpre  for  your  wife,  who 
would  spend  your  small  fortune  for 
fans  and  feathers  only — (a  pause) — 
do  something  worse  to  you  besides ! 
lie  rubbed  his  forehead. 

'  Dear  Eugenia  !'  cried  her  contrite 
partner,  ^  never   more  will  I  reproach 
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you,  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  right' 
— (here  he  sighed ;)  '  I  only  regret  my 
small  means,  and  see  that  a  young  man 
should  not  venture  upon  matrimony 
without  an  ample  fortune ;  a  pretty  wo- 
man, (Eugenia  smiled)  must  be  dress- 
ed at  least  neatly,  and  it  is  not  a  trifle 
which  can  afford  even  that  style  in  these 
extravagant  times;  they,  not  thou, 
sweet  one,  are  to  blame,  nor  should  I 
have  offered  a  word  of  complaint  did 
I  not  find  myself  terribly  in  arrear  this 
last  half  year,  and  could  I  account  for 
the  deficit  in  any  way  but  by  the  nu- 
merous bills  of  dress-makers,  mer- 
chandes  de  modes,shoemakers,laundres- 
ses,  etcetera,  etcetera,  etcetera,  (Euge- 
nia smiled  contemptuously.)  Twenty- 
one  gowns  in  a  year !  ! !'  continued  he, 
— '  Ay,'  replied  Eugenia,  '  at  a  paltry 
twelve  or  twenty  francs  each.' — '  The 
making,  Eugenia,  perhaps  two  Napole- 
ons each,  (Augusta's  colour  increas- 
ed ;)  the  getting  up,  or  washing,'  added 
he,  '  five  or  six  francs  each  (he  elevat- 
ed his  eye-brows,)  to  be  worn,' — '  On- 
ly once,  you  simpleton.' — 'And,' ob- 
served he,  '  then  you  scarcely  dare  to 
sit  down  for  fear  of  discomposing  flot- 
tans,  volans,  falls,  flounces,  and  falba- 
las.'— '  What  of  that  ?'— '  Why  noth- 
ing ;  then  again,  twenty-four  francs  for 
a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  the  cart- 
loads of  fichus  and  linen  which  go  to 
your  blanchisseuse,   with  whom    you 
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quarrel  every  week,  as  also  with  your 
ironing  woman,  who  alleges  that  one 
of   those    cheap  dresses  takes  her  a 
whole  day  to  s^e.t  up.' — '  To  be  sure' 
— '  and  a  whole  day  for  you  to  wear,' 
ironically  cried  the  suffering  husband. 
'  Why  surely  you   would  have  me  go 
clean !'     tauntingly     added    madame. 
'  Well,  love,'   concluded   Auguste,   '  I 
have    no    objection,  but   it    certainly 
deans  out  my  coffers.' — '  Why  did  you 
marry  then  ?' — '  True,  darling,  I   was 
wrong,  but  we  will  go  on   quietly  as 
long  as  we  can.' — '  How  seldom  do  I 
require   silks   and   crapes !'    observed 
the  lady,  '  or  new  jewels,  or  costly  en- 
tertainments at  home,  or — '  Here  he 
tried  to  stop  her,  but  the  female  tongue 
is  not  thus  suddenly  controlled, — '  do  I, 
like  our  neighbour,  break  your  rest  by 
late  hours  ?' — '  No,  dove.' — '  Or  break 
your  heart  by  flirting  with  the   men  ?' 
■ — '  No,   dear.' — '  Or' — '  Kiss  me,  my 
dear  Eugenia,  you  shall   have  it  all 
your  own  way,  try  to  be  as  economical 
as  you  can.' — '  Nobody  can  be  more 
saving,'  answered  she.     Her  husband 
resumed,  '  Don't  be  out  of  temper,  I 
will  go  out  and  try  to  borrow  a  thou- 
sand crowns  upon   my  country-house, 
and    (he    looked    fondly)  I  only  re- 
gret   that    I'm   not  richer.' — '  Stuff," 
exclaimed    his    wife ;    '  and  (saluting 
him  tenderly)  if  thou  dost  borrow  the 
money,  thou  wilt  buy  me  an  amazone 
(or  riding  habit,)  and   let  me  get  that 
great  bargain   of  lace;    recollect  that 
it  is   only   second-hand,   and   will   be 
sold  at  a  third  of  its  value-' — '  Comme 
ill  voudras,'  meekly  replied  the  fortu- 
nate husband.     They  embraced,    ex- 
changed the   adieus  of  the   eyes,  and 
parted.     The  husband  proceeded  to  a 
Jew's,  and  his  fond  spouse  went  out  to 
purchase    an    embroidered    trimming 
cheap    and   simple,  as  she    styled  it. 
How   different   from  lace  or  artificial 
flowers.     Happy  Auguste,  to  have  such 
a  moderate  wife  ! 

With  this  scene  in  ray  view  (for 
I  happened  to  be  present  at  it,)  I  began 
to  reflect  on  the  subject  deliberately. 
Eugenia's  style  of  dress  was  truly 
'  simplex  inunditiis ;'  she  had  not  a 
dozen  of  ornamental  combs  worn  in 
turn  in  iier  glossy  hair ;  her  fingers 
moved  gracefully   with  only  two  rings 


on  each  hand,  instead  of  being  in  the 
unbending  armour  of  sixteen  circles 
composed  of  all  the  gems,  and  set  in  a 
most  expensive  style  ;  she  preferred 
flowers  to  jewelled  tiaras  and  to  birds 
of  paradise,  to  ostrich  and  other  proud 
and  nodding  plumes  ;  she  was  not  rui- 
nous in  perfumes,  baths,  waiting-wo- 
men, boudoir  furniture,  and  boxes  at 
the  theatre,  and  yet — 

"  Take  her  all  in  all," 

she  cost  poor  Auguste  a  pretty  round 
sum  annually  ;  the  very  simple  gown 
lasted  a  very  short  time,  and  was  soon 
xvorn  and  loaslied  out ;  it  might  have 
been  said  of  these  dresses, 

"  Materiem  superabat  opus  ;" 

for  these  light  articles  of  humble  price 
were  corded  and  festooned,  trimmed 
and  ornamented  up  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  matter  was  the  least  of  the  af- 
fair, and  the  manner  all.  To  purchase 
such  a  piece  for  a  gown  was  a  trifle, 
but  before  it  was  fitted  to  the  elastic 
form  which  was  to  grace  it,  the  bill 
swelled  to  a  most  fearful  yet  impercep- 
tible expense.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
a  printed  cotton  or  muslin  of  fifteen 
francs,  what  a  bagatelle ;  but  then,  to 
trimming  twenty-five,  making  ditto, 
ditto  ;  three  washings  eighteen  francs, 
and  it  then  was  only  fit  for  the  femme 
de  chambre.  These  little  articles  too, 
so  often  repeated,  must  have  a  little  ef- 
fect on  the  revenue  of  the  happy  man 
who  has  to  pay  for  them.  For  cheap- 
ness and  simplicity,  a  man  might  as 
well  purchase  a  bed  of  straw,  and,  when 
bought,  adorn  it  with  a  cambric  cover- 
ing, and  overhang  it  daily  with  a  chintz 
pattern  curtain. 

But  far  be  it  from  me  to  deprive 
the  fair  sex  of  their  neat  and  humble 
toilet  !  my  intention  is  merely  to  con- 
vince the  marrying  swain  that  the  pro- 
visions necessary  for  a  wife  are  many. 
When  a  man  has  got  his  bride  to  sup- 
port, he  must  not  forget  the  milliner, 
the  mantua-maker,  the  florist,  the  jew- 
eller, the  attendant,  nor  even  the  clear- 
starcher  and  hlanchisseuse,  who  will 
aid  madam  in  making  head  against 
him  (no  pun  or  improper  allusion  is 
made  to  the  front,  and  much  less  an 
affront ;)  and  whilst  the  splendid,  high- 
born dame's  claims  come  en  gros,  he 
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moist  not  forget  that  an  humbler  part- 
ner has  her  detail  expenses,  which  are 
like  the  numerous  items  of  an  attorney's 
or  an  apothecary's  bill.  Happy,  thrice 
happy,  the  wedded  he  who  can  answer 
all  these  demands  ;  and  who,  being 
previously  aware  of  them,  has  nothing 
to  suffer  from  surprise,  inability,  or  fe- 
male upbraiding ;  whose  well-stocked 
purse  dreads  not  these  ambush  attacks, 
and  whose  even  mind  and  temper  can 
meet  the  lengthy  weekly ,or  monthly  ac- 
co\xn\.{annuals  suit  the  great  alone ;)  or 


"  Vires  acquirunt  eundo," 

a  man  of  retired  habits,  and  long  ac- 
customed to  order,  regularity  and  calm, 
would  be  completely  overturned  by 
such  surprises :  as  to  the  unworthy 
writer,  tliey  would  be  death  to  him. 
Yet  let  it  be  well  understood,  that  this 
expose  is  not  meant  as  a  preiientive, 
but  merely  as  a  caution  to  those  who, 
of  social  habits  and  light  spirits,  may 
not  wish  to  be  a  solitary,  a  recluse,  or 
even  a  wanderixg  hermit." 


(Blackwood's  I\Iaj.) 
HINTS  TO  JURYMEN.* 


^I^HE  ever  popular  subject  of"  Hang- 
-*-    ing"  furnishes  another  highly  me- 
torious  chapter. 

The  authors  are  of  opinion,  decided- 
ly so,  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
death,  in  the  case  of  a  hanged  man,  is 
suffocation.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  dispute  as  to  this  matter  among 
medical  writers  lately,  and,  if  we  may 
presume  to  oflfer  an  opinion,  it  is  not 
3'et  settled.  Dr.  Paris  admits,  howev- 
er, that  there  are  often  other  injuries 
besides  that  of  stopping  the  breath  ;  as 
for  example,  Pressure  on  the  Vessels 
— which  is  thus  discussed. 

"  1.  Pressure  on  the  Vessels. — The  red 
and  living  hue  of  the  face  of  pei'sons  killed 
by  hanging,  very  naturally  induced  a  be- 
lief that  ..4^i>o/7/e.ry*  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  death  ;  while  it  is  evident  that  the  pres- 
sure on  the  jugulajj  veins  must  necessarily 
so  prevent  the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart, 
as  to  produce  an  accumulation  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain.  Dr.  Hooper  has  a  jirepa- 
ration  of  the  brain  of  an  executed  criminal, 
in  which  blood  is  seen  extravasated  among 
the  membranes  ;  and  various  other  cases 
have  occurred,  where  dissection  has  clearly 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  those  vascu- 
lar congestions  and  sanguineous  effusions, 
upon  which  apoplexy  is  supposed  to  de- 
pend ;  but  this  merely  goes  to  prove  that 
apoplexy  occasionally  takes  place  from 
hanging  ;  it  does  not  establish  the  fact  of 
its  being  the  common  cause  of  death  on 
such  occasions.  Gregory  made  the  follow- 
ing experiment  to  shew  that  it  is  to  the  in- 
terception of  air  that  death  is  to  he  attribut- 

*  This  was  the  opinion  of  Boerhaave  and  Mor- 
gagni.  M.  Portal  also  coincides  with  them,  and  ob- 
serves that  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  execut- 
ed criminals  formerly  carried  to  him  at  the  Jardin, 
des  Plantes  for  his  iccturcs,  has  confirmed  him  in 
this  idea. 


ed  :  After  havi.ng  opened  the  trachea  of  a 
dog,  he  passed  a  slip  knot  round  the  neck, 
above  the  wound  ;  the  animal,  though  hang- 
ed, continued  to  live  and  respire,  the  air 
was  alternately  admitted  and  easily  expell- 
ed through  the  smali  opening  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  constriction  was  made  below  the  ori- 
fice, the  animal  perished.  Mr.  Brodie  hang- 
ed a  dog,  and  as  soon  as  it  became  insensi- 
ble, the  trachea  was  opened  below  the  liga- 
ture, upon  which  he  breathed,  and  his  sen- 
sibility returned. 

"  2.  Pressure  on  the  Kcrves  of  the  Keck. 
— Although  the  pressure  of  a  ligature  on 
the  nerves  of  the  neck  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  hang- 
ing, yet  Mr.  Brodie  has  very  justly  observ- 
ed, that  if  the  animal  recovers  ©f  the  direct 
consequences  of  the  strangulation,  he  may 
probably  suffer  from  the  effects  if  the  liga- 
ture upon  the  nerves  afterwards.  Mr.  Bro- 
die passed  a  ligature  under  the  trachea  of 
a  Guinea-pig,  and  tied  it  tight  on  the  back 
of  the  neck  with  a  knot ;  the  animal  was 
uneasy,  but  nevertheless  breathed  and  mov- 
ed about ;  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  the 
ligatin'e  was  removed ;  on  the  following 
morning,  however,  the  animal  was  found 
dead.  On  dissection  no  preternatural  ap- 
pearances were  discovered  in  the  brain,  but 
the  lungs  were  dark  and  turgid  with  blood, 
and  presented  an  appearance  similar  to 
that  which  is  observed  after  the  division  of 
the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  ;  I  do  not,  ob- 
serves Mr.  Brodie  (Mavuscript  jYoles),  ])os- 
itively  conclude,  from  this  experiment,  that 
the  animal  died  from  an  injury  inflicted  up- 
on the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  but  I  think 
that  such  a  conclusion  is  highly  probable  ; 
and  it  becomes  an  object  of  inquiry  whetli- 
er  a  patient  having  recov(ncd  from  hang- 
ing, may  not,  in  some  instances,  die  after- 
wards fro«n  the  injury  of  the  par  ras:um. 

"  3.  Fracture  of  the  Spine  and  Disloca- 
tion of  the  JVeck. — The  death  of  a  hanged 
person   may  occasionally  take  place  by  the 

*  Concluded  from  p.  81. 
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luxation  of  the  cervical  veifebrae,  and  the 
consequent  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow; 
this  effect  will  be  more  likely  to  happen  in 
heavy  persons,  and  where  the  culprit  suf- 
fers on  a  drop  that  precipitates  him  from  a 
considerable  height.  Jt  is  said  that  Louis 
discovered  that  of  the  two  executioners  in 
Paris  and  Lyons,  one  dispatched  the  crimi- 
nal condemned  to  be  hanged  by  luxating  the 
head  on  the  neck,  whilst  those  who  perish- 
ed by  the  hands  of  the  other  were  com- 
pletely strangled. 

"  An  animal,  when  first  suspended,  is 
observed  to  make  repeated  but  ineffectual 
attempts  to  inspire  ;  violent  convulsions  of 
the  whole  body  then  ensue,  but  which  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  indications  of 
suffering,  for  they  arise  in  consequence  of 
the  dark-coloured  blood  having  reached 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow;  and  the  ani- 
mal at  this  period  is  necessarily  insensi- 
ble ;  hanging  does  not  occasion  a  painful 
death. 

'*  The  lips,  nose,  and  all  those  parts  in 
which  the  hue  of  the  blood  can  be  observ- 
ed, exhibit  a  dark  colour  ;  the  countenance 
is  distorted,  the  eyes  protruded,  and  fre- 
quently suffused  with  blood,  the  tongue  is 
also  forced  out  of  the  mouth,  and  sometimes 
wounded,  althougli  it  has  been  observed 
that  this  phenomenon  will  entirely  depend 
upon  the  position  of  the  rope,  for  that  when 
it  presses  above  the  thyroid  gland,  the 
tongue  will  be  pushed  back,  in  consequence 
of  a  compression  upon  the  os  hyoides, 
whereas,  if  the  pressure  be  applied  under 
the  cricoid  cartilage  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
thrusting  out  the  tongue.  Blood  is  some- 
times discharged  from  the  ears.  The  fin- 
gers are  usually  bent,  the  nails  blue,  and 
the  hands  nearly  closed  ;  and  the  whole 
physiognorny  exhibits  a  highly  characteris- 
tic appearance. 

'But  see,  liis  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood. 

His  eye-balls  farther  out  than  when  he  lived, 

Staring  full  g-hastly,  like  a  strangled  man. 

His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretch'd  with  strug- 

His  hands  abroad  display'd,  as  one  that  grasp'd 
And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdu'd. 
Henry  VI.  Pari  iuAct  in.  s.  2.\ 

The  master  of  our  authors,  M.  Fo- 
DORE,  is  a  great  deal  fuller  as  to  this 
subject.  It  would  appear  that  it  has 
been  a  very  common  thing  in  France, 
for  criminals  to  recover  after  being 
hanged  ;  and  he  has  been  enabled  from 
their  reports,  to  prove  distinctly,  that 
of  all  deaths  there  cannot  be  a  more 
easy  one  than  that  of  the  gibbet.  We 
make  no  apology  for  turning  to  Fodo- 
re's  work  and  translating  a  few  para- 
graphs, which  we  wonder  the  English 
authors  before  us  did  not  embody  in 
their  own  work. 

"  Casalpin,"  says  M.  Fodore,  "af- 
firms, that  he  had  been  informed  by  se- 


veral men  who  recovered  their  life  af- 
ter   execution,  that    the    moment  the 
knot  was  fastened  they  fell  into  such  a 
stupor,  that  they  were  sensible  to  noth- 
ing whatever  of  what  followed.     Wep- 
ter,  talking  of  a  man  and  a  woman  who 
had  also  survived  the  gibbet,  says,  that 
the  woman  remembered  nothing  at  all, 
and  was  in  all  respects  like    one  that 
had  suffered  and  revived  from  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy  ;  and  that  the  man  who 
could  tell  something  of  what  happened, 
only  said,  that  he  felt  not  the  least  pain 
after  the  noose  was  drawn,  but  remain- 
ed entirely   deprived  of  sensation,  just 
as  if  he   had   been  cast  into    a  deep 
sleep."     Morgagni  also    speaks   of  a 
man   who   had   not  been    thoroughly 
hanged  ;  and  who  told  him,  that  ''  for 
a  moment  he    saw  some  blue  lights 
dancing  before   his  eyes,  and  then  in- 
stantly lost  all  feeling  and  sense,  the 
same  as  if  he  had  been  buried  in  the 
profoundest  slumbers."     Lord  Bacon 
tells  an  anecdote  about  this  matter,  not 
less    interesting    than    singular.      He 
knew,  personally,  a  gentleman,  who 
took   a  strong  fancy  for  ascertaining 
whether  hanged  men  did  or  did  not  suf- 
fer a  great  deal,  and  who  made  the  ex- 
periment on  himself.     Having  put  the 
cord  round  his   neck,  he  leaped  from 
off  a  low  stool,  which   he  had  thought 
he  could  easily  recover  again  at  plea- 
sure ;  but  the  instant  deprivation  of  all 
sense    rendered    this  impossible.      It 
would  have  ended  tragically,  but  that  a 
friend  came  accidentally  into  the  room 
and  cut  him  down  ere  it  was  too  late. 
This    strange  curiosity  satisfied   him, 
however,  that  that  species  of  death  in- 
volves no  pain  whatever." — M.  Fodo- 
re goes  on  to  tell  a  story  of  his  own,  in 
every  part  similar  to  this  of  Lord  Ba- 
con's.    A  fellow-student  of  his  hung 
himself  up  one  day  after  dinner,  that 
he  might  satisfy  his  medical  curiosity 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  pauvres  pendus. 
Luckily,  he  too  was  cut  down,  and  he 
told  precisely  the  same  thing  with  the 
English  gentleman. — "  He  had  seen  a 
glimpse  of  something  dazzling,  and 
been  conscious  of  absolutely  nothing 
more." 

As  to  the  most  likely  means  of  re- 
covering in  such  cases,  our  English  au- 
thors agree  with  Fodore,  that  every 
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thing  hot  and  stimulating  ought  to  be 
tried ;  the  body  warmed,  and  air  intro- 
duced into  the  lungs.  As  for  bleeding, 
that,  in  general  cases  of  asphyxia,  is 
useless ;  but  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
hanging  where  blood  has  been  forc- 
ed into  the  brain.  The  jugular  ought 
to  be  cut — and  Fodore  tells  a  sad  story 
of  a  half-hanged  monk,  who  opened 
his  eyes,  and  even  spoke  some  words  in 
a  rough  hoarse  voice,  and  who  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  done  well  after 
hanging,  but  for  the  timidity  of  some  of 
his  reverend  friends,  that  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  bled  in  the  bold  style 
the  case  required. 

Then  comes  the  great  question  which 
once  so  deeply  interested  our  late  wor- 
thy friend  Deacon  Brodie. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  by  mak- 
ing an  opening-  in  the  trachea,  below  the 
ligature,  death  might,  in  some  cases,  be  pre- 
vented, provided  the  neck  were  not  dislo- 
cated, nor  tlie  weight  of  the  body  very  con- 
siderable. Kicherand  says,  that  a  surgeon 
of  the  imperial  armies,  whose  veracity  can- 
not be  questioned,  assured  him  that  he  had 
saved  the  life  of  a  soldier  by  performing  the 
operation  of  laryngotomy  some  hours  be- 
fore he  was  executed. 

"  Dr.  Male*  states,  that  it  was  trieH  on 
one  Gordon,  a  butcher,  who  was  executed 
at  the  Old  Bailey  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  ;  the  body  having  hung  the 
usual  time,  was  removed  to  a  neighbouring 
house,  where  a  surgeon  waited  to  receive  it, 
and  enforce  every  means  calculated  to  re- 
store animation  ;  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
sighed,  but  soon  expired  ;  the  want  of  suc- 
cess was  attributed  to  his  great  weight  ;  but 
we  apprehend  that,  if  the  statement  be  cor- 
rect as  to  his  opening  his  eyes  and  sighing, 
the  failure  must  have  depended  upon  want 
of  skill  in  the  operators.  We  have  yet  to 
notice  those  cases  of  spontaneous  recoverv 
which  have  taken  place  after  execution,  anil 
which  are  too  well  authenticated  to  F.dmit  of 
doubt ;.  upon  this  point  we  would  observe, 
that  such  results  by  no  means  militate 
against  the  accuracy  of  the  physiological 
views  which  have  been  already  presented  to 
our  readers.  Whenever  such  a  recovery  oc- 
curs, the  strangulation  has  never  been  com- 
plete, and  feeble  motions  of  the  heart  have 
been  preserved  by  imperfect  and  occasion- 
al respirations,  during  the  interval  of  sus- 
pension ;  this  may  depend,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, upon  the  situation  of  the  noose ;  if 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  it  would  be 
pulled  tight  by  the  weight  of  the  body  ;  but 
if  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  it  would  be  far 
otherwise.  John  Smith,  who  was  executed 
at  Tyburn  on  the  24th  of  December  1705, 
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was  cut  down  in  consequence  of  the  arrival 
of  a  reprieve,  nearly  fifteen  minutes  after 
he  had  been  turned  oft",  but  is  said  to  have 
been  recovered  by  venesection  and  other 
means.  Governor  Wall  was  a  long  time  ir> 
the  act  of  dying,  and  it  was  subsequently 
discovered  that  this  was  owing  to  an  ossifi- 
ed portion  of  the  trachea  resisting  the  pres- 
sure of  the  rope.  But  t*e  most  extraordina- 
ry instanjce  of  this  kind,  and  one  well  au- 
thenticated, is  that  of  Margaret  Dickson,  of 
Musselburgh,  who  was  tried  and  convicted 
in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1  i28,  for  the  mur- 
der of  her  child  ;  her  conviction  was  ac- 
complished by  the  evidence  of  a  medical 
person,  who  deposed  that  the  lungs  of  the 
child  swam  in  water  ;  there  were,  however, 
strong  reasons  to  suspect  the  justness  of 
the  verdict,  and  the  sequel  of  the  story  was 
well  calculated  to  cherish  a  superstitious 
belief  on  the  occasion.  After  execution, 
her  body  was  cut  down,  and  delivered  to 
her  friends  for  the  rites  of  interment  ;  it 
was  accordingly  placed  in  a  coflin,  and 
sent  in  a  cart  to  \>c.  buried  at  her  native 
place,  but  the  weather  being  sultry,  the  per- 
sons who  had  tlie  body  in  charge  stopped 
to  drink,  at  a  village  called  Peppermill, 
about  two  miles  from  Edinburgli  ;  while 
they  were  refreshing  tliemselves,  one  of 
them  perceived  the  lid  of  the  coffin  move, 
and  uncovering  it,  the  woman  immediately 
sat  up,  and  most  of  the  spectators  ran 
away  with  every  sign  of  trepidation  ;  a  per- 
son, however,  who  was  in  the  public  house 
immediately  bled  her,  and  in  about  an  hour 
she  was  put  to  bed,  and  by  the  following 
morning,  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able 
to  walk  to  her  own  house,  after  which  she 
lived  twenty-five  years  and  had  several 
children. "t 

We  slioult!  apologize  for  introducing 
a  story  so  familiar  to  ourselves  as  this 
of  the  famous  "  half-lianGfit  J^laggie 
Dickson  ;"  but  we  fear  the  rising  gene- 
ration are  but  moiieratciy  skilled  in  that 
and  many  other  matters  that  interest- 
ed their  fathers  :  therefore  let  Maggie 
Dickson  pass,  cum  ceteris.  No  doubt 
she  will  figure  in  ait.  in  some  of  Mr, 
Odohortv's  promised  and  expected 
"  Hora  Patibulanse." 

Of  all  the  mass  of  subjects  treated  in 
these  volumes,  the  most  interesting, 
however,  is  that  of  the  means  for  dis- 

t  n.v  tlie  Scottish  law,  in  part  founded  on  tlint  of' 
tiie  Romans,  a  person  a<jainsl  wiiom  the  jud°:meiit  o!' 
the  Court  has  been  executnl,  can  su/Ter  no  more  in 
future,  but  is  thenceforward  totally  exculpated  ;  and 
it  is  likewise  held,  that  the  niarriag'e  is  dissolved  li\ 
the  execution  of  the  convicted  party.  Marparf  t 
Dickson  then,  having  been  convicted  and  executed, 
as  above  mentioned,  the  king^'s  advocate  could  pro- 
secute her  no  farther,  but  he  filed  a  bUl  in  tlie  UisrU 
Court  of  .Tusticiary  af,'-ainst  the  Sherifl",  lor  onnttinjc 
to  fulfd  (he  law.  The  husband  of  this  revived  con- 
vict, however,  married  her  publicly  a  few  days  after 
her  resuscitation ;  and  slie  strenuously  denied  the 
crime  lor  »v  hicli  sIk'  had  su/Tcred. 
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covering  whether  such  a  person  found 
dead  has  been  murdered  by  another's 
hand,  and  by  whom.  We  earnestly 
recommend  this  branch  of  the  work 
to  the  deep  consideration  of  all  magis- 
trates. Sir  Alexander  Gordon  dis- 
covered a  murderer  in  Kirkcudbright 
by  the  very  same  artful  devices,  the 
application  of  which  has  since  been 
made  familiar  to  all  the  world,  by  the 
author  of  Guy  Mannering.  We  now 
proceed  to  quote  a  few  detached  frag- 
ments from  this  part  of  our  author's 
book. 

"  A  very  satisfactory  instance  of  tlie 
same  kind  occurred  to  the  author  of  the 
present  work,  during  his  residence  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall  ;  and  he  feels  no  incon- 
siderable satisfaction  in  reflecting  upon  the 
train  of  circumstances,  through  which  he 
was  enabled,  by  his  evidence  at  the  assizes 
of  the  county  for  1814,  to  secure  the  con- 
viction of  the  murderer.  The  evidence  was 
wholly  circumstantial,  and  the  relation  of 
it  is  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  great 
importance  ef  the  particular  line  of  inves- 
tigation, which  it  is  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent chapter  to  elucidate.  For  these  rea- 
sons he  is  induced  to  compile  from  his 
notes  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  case. 
A  Cornisli  peasant,  engaged  in  attending 
Hpon  the  light-house  on  the  western  coast, 
was  found  dead  in  a  field  near  the  public 
road  leading  from  Penzance  to  the  "  Land's 
End,"  on  Sunday,  December  the  12th, 
1813  ;  he  was  lying  in  a  dry  ditch,  with 
his  stick  at  a  little  distance  from  him  ;  one 
of  his  shoes  was  down  at  the  heel,  and  both 
were  smeared  with  mud  :  his  pockets  were 
empty.  The  body  was  taken  to  a  public- 
house  in  the  village,  and  the  Coroner  hav- 
ing- received  notice  of  the  occurrence,  an 
inquisition  was  taken,  and  the  verdict  of 
wilful  murder  returned  against  some  per- 
son or  persons  unknown.  The  body  v/as 
afterwards  buried,  but  a  rumour  having 
arisen  that  the  anatomical  inspection  had 
not  been  sufficiently  minute  and  satisfac- 
tory, it  was,  by  an  order  of  the  magistrates, 
disinterred  ;  and  the  author  was  desired  to 
assist  in  the  further  investigation  of  the 
subject.  Upon  examining  the  body,  which 
had  not  yet  advanced  so  far  in  putrefaction 
as  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  violence,  or  to 
confuse  the  appearances  they  presented, 
patches,  arising  from  extravasated  blDod, 
were  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  throat, 
and  distinct  abrasions  corresponding  with 
the  nai'.s  were  visible  ;  the  face  presented 
the  physiognomy  of  a  strangled  man.  On 
the  chest,  bruises,  evidently  occasioneij  by 
the  pressure  of  the  assailant's  knees,  were 
also  noticed.  Upon  dissection  the  brain 
was  found  excessively  turgid  with  blood. 
Tlic  rest  of  the  organs  appeared  in  a  per- 
f'=:ct'v  healthv,  and  natural  condition.     It  is 


worthy  of  remark,  that  the  field  in  which 
the  deceased  was  found  contained  several 
shafts  of  abandoned  mines  ;  upon  visiting 
the  spot  the  author  observed  tracks  in  the 
grass,  as  if  it  had  been  scraped,  proceeding- 
in  a  direction  from  the  hedge  next  the  pub- 
lic road  to  that  in  the  opposite  part  of  the 
field,  and  under  which  the  body  was  founds 
near  the  former  hedge  also  some  fragments 
of  a  glass  bottle  were  discovered.  The  de- 
ceased, it  appeared,  had  been  at  Penzance 
for  some  medicine,  and  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  left  that  town,  on  his  way  to  the 
light-house,  with  a  phial  in  his  pocket.  All 
these  circumstances  combined,  placed  the 
matter  beyond  conjecture.  He  had  evi- 
dently been  strangled,  probably  at  the  spot 
where  the  glass  fragments  were  found, 
which  were  undoubtedlj'  the  remains  of  his 
phial,  broken  during  the  scuiBe  ;  besides, 
it  would  appear  that  he  had  been  dragged 
along  the  field  from  this  spot  to  the  oppo- 
site hedge,  for  marks  denoting  such  an  act 
were  visible  on  the  grass,  and  this  received 
farther  confirmation  from  the  condition  in 
which  the  shoes  of  the  deceased  were  found. 
Who  then  committed  the  murder  ^  From 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  per- 
petrated in  a  field  containing  several  old 
mines,  without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  villain  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage 
which  these  caverns  would  have  afforded 
for  the  concealment  of  the  dead  body,  the 
author  was  convinced  that  the  perpetrator 
of  the  deed  would  be  found  in  some  stran- 
ger to  the  country,  for  such  a  one  alone 
could  be  unacquainted  with  the  mines  to 
which  we  allude.  The  suggestion  of  this 
idea  very  naturally  gave  a  direction  to  the 
line  of  inquiry.  Were  any  suspicious  stran- 
gers in  Penzance  or  its  neighbourhood .' 
Had  the  deceased  been  seen  in  the  society 
of  any  person  unacquainted  with  the  coun- 
try .'  He  had  been  seen,  it  was  discovered, 
playing  at  cards  in  a  public-house  with 
some  of  the  privates  of  the  artillery  station- 
ed in  the  Mount's  Bay,  amongst  whom  was 
a  very  powerful  and  athletic  Irishman,  of 
the  name  of  Burns,  who  had  lately  landed, 
and  immediately  enlisted  into  the  corps. 
Burns  was  accordingly  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion, when  the  purse  of  the  deceased  con- 
taining thirty  shillings  was  found  on  his 
person.  He  was,  moreover,  unable  to  shew 
where  he  was  at  the  time  the  deceased  left 
Penzance,  in  the  evening  ;  and  he  was  sub- 
sequently recognised  by  two  witnesses  who 
had  seen  him  accompanying  the  deceased 
on  the  road  towards  Land's  End.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that  he  was  convicted  and 
hanged  ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  satisfactory 
part  of  this  case  to  state,  that  on  the  even- 
ing previous  to  his  execution  he  confessed 
to  the  author,  that  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  occurred  precisely  as  we  have 
stated,  that  he  strangled  his  victim  with  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  but  that  from  the 
difficulty  of  completing  the  act,  he  was 
compelled  to  press  his  knees  upon  his 
chest." 
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Another  of  the  same  kind  occurs  a 
few  pages  lower  down. 

"  In  Hargrave's  State  Trials  there  is  a 
very  remarkable  instance  of  a  woman  who 
was  found  in  bed  with  her  throat  cut,  and 
a  knife  sticking  in  the  floor  near  her  ;  three 
of  her  relations  were  in  an  adjoining  room, 
through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  to 
the  apartment  of  the  deceased  ;  the  neigh- 
bours were  alarmed,  and  the  body  was 
viewed  ;  these  relations  declared  she  must 
have  destroyed  herself;  but,  from  a  parti- 
cular circumstance,  they  were  suspected, 
and  found  guilty  of  the  murder  ;  for,  on 
the  left  hand  was  observed  the  bloody  mark 
of  a  left  hand,  which,  of  course,  could  not 
be  that  of  the  deceased.  How  often  has  the 
left  hand*  of  the  murderer  betrayed  his 
deeds  of  blood  !" 

The  following  is  also  in  the  same 
chapter. 

"  In  the  year  1764,  a  citizen  of  Liege 
was  found  shot,  and  his  own  pistol  was  dis- 
covered lying  near  him  ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  that  of  no  person 
having  been  seen  to  enter  or  leave  the  house 
of  the  deceased,  it  was  concluded  that  he 
had  destroyed  himself;  but  on  examining 
the  ball  by  which  he  had  been  killed,  it 
was  found  to  have  been  too  large  ever  to 
have  entered  that  pistol  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  suspicion  fell  upon  the  real  mur- 
derers. The  wadding  of  the  pistol  has  al- 
so in  several  instances  offered  the  means  of 


aflixing  the  accusation  on  the  guilty.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  November  1820,  quoted  a 
very  curious  case,  in  which  the  wadding  of 
the  pistol  was  found  to  correspond  with  a 
torn  letter  in  the  possession  of  the  mur- 
derer." 

We  believe  we  have  now  exhausted 
our  limits.  We  conclude  with  once 
more  calling  upon  all  magistrates  and 
jurymen,  to  put  themselves  in  posses- 
sion of  a  work,  a  close  acquaintance 
with  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  former,  and  would  be  most  desira- 
.,  ble  in  the  latter.  Will  the  authors 
pardon  us  for  suggesting,  that  with  a 
view  to  the  country  circulation  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  Scotch  readers  in  particu- 
lar, their  book  would  be  much  improv- 
ed by  the  omission  of  all  these  long 
charters,  &c.  of  the  London  medical 
bodies.  ]Much  better  fill  up  the  same 
space  in  the  next  edition  with  some 
more  of  M.  Fodore's  facts.  But  in- 
deed, we  think,  even  after  this  book 
a  translation  of  Fodore  himself  would 
be  very  acceptable :  and  should  ima- 
gine some  young  man  of  intelligence 
might  amuse  himself  advantageously 
with  such  a  job  during  the  summer 
months. 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 
GREENWICH    HOSPITAL. 


"  J^  OOD  bye,  Dick  !"  said  an  elder- 
^-^  ly  lady — one  foot  on  the  step  of 
her  carriage,  her  left  hand  hold  of  the 
body,  and  turning  half  round,  her  right 
hand  extended  to  a  bold,  handsome- 
looking  gentleman  in  a  radical  hat.  I 
am  no  physiognomist ;  but  I  love  to 
trace  the  goodness  of  the  heart  when 
'tis  pictured  in  the  countenance.  1 
know  a  man  may  "  smile,  and  smi'e, 
and  be  a  viliaiti ;"  but  I'd  rather  have 
a  feeling  of  benevolence  and  harmony 
for  all  human  nature,  than  one  grain  of 
splenetic    animosity.     However    here 

*  In  the  case  of  Patcli,  who  was  left-handed,  it 
was  clearly  shown  by  tlie  relative  position  ol'  the  de- 
ceased, and  the  door  from  which  he  was  shot,  that 
the  murderer  must  have  exposed  his  person  to  the 
view  of  the  deceased,  unless  he  fned  with  the  left 
hand.  The  guilt  of  Patch  was  for  some  time  doubt- 
ed, but  the  tliscovery  of  the  pistol  in  the  neighbour- 
ing dock  a  few  years  ago,  has  sup))lied  the  only  link 
jhat  was  wanting  to  make  the  evidence  against  liini 
onjplete. 


there  could  be  no  deception  ;  'twas 
plain  matter-of-fact — an  index,  and  no 
errata.  There  was  something,  too,  so 
very  expressive  in  the  lady's  counte- 
nance— it  was  a  look  that  cannot  be 
described  ;  like  the  sun  bursting 
through  a  shower — mingled  pleasure 
and  grief.  The  remains  of  beauty  were 
visible  in  her  face,  or  rather  it  was 
beauty  still,  though  diflering  from  her 
youthful  day  of  frolic  mirth,  resembling 
a  calm  evening  after  a  lovely  noon. 
"  Good  bye,  T3ick  !"  said  she  ;  "  I 
shall  take  an  airing  again  this  way  be- 
fore long.  Good  bye  !"  The  hands 
were  disjoined, she  entered  the  carriage, 
and  the  parties  disappeared.  "  Who 
is  that  gentleman  ?"  said  I  to  one  of 
the  old  dolphin-strikers  that  stood  cen- 
iury  at  the  door,  "  That  geminan, 
Sir,"    replied    the    veteran,    ■•'  is  Sir 
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R K 5  our  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  a  worthier  fellow  never 
stepp'd  'twixt  stem  and  stern.  This  is 
his  cabin — his  house  I  mean.  He  is 
a  sailor,  Sir,  and  that's  saying  every 
thing.  But  I'm  on  duty,  and  mustn't 
stand  speechifying:  yet  if  you  wants  to 
know  any  thing  about  him,  1  often  sees 
you  here — Ax  for  Tim  Bobstay,and  I'll 
— yes,  I'll  give  you  a  spell." — "  Thank 
ye,  Tim,  thank  ye,  my  worthy  soul, 
I'll  take  you  at  your  word."  So 
he  shoulder'd  his  thing-hum-he  (ail-but 
I  think  they  call  it,)  and  stood  as  erect 
as  a  fathom  of  smoke. 

A  group  of  old  blades  were  assem- 
bled on  the  terrace,  cutting  their  jokes 
and  gabbling  like  wild  geese  on  a  com- 
mon. I  stole  among  them,  sat  down, 
and  pulling  out  a  book,  appeared  to 
be  reading  with  profound  attention. 
"  Then  you  know  nothing  about  it," 
roared  an  old  rough  knot  in  a  laced 
coat  and  cocked-up  hat.  He  had  left 
his  left  arm  in  the  Mediterranean  when 
he  lent  a  fist  to  thrash  the  French  out 
of  Acre,  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  But 
that  was  nothing ;  he  never  could  be 
persuaded  that  it  was  placed  upon  the 
right  shoulder,  and  this  did  away  with 
the  argument.  One  of  his  legs  too 
had  danced  itself  off  while  leading  up 
the  middle  at  Lord  Cochrane's  attack 
upon  the  French  fleet  in  Basque  Roads; 
moreover  his  starboard  eye  had  sunk 
into  his  head,  as  he  used  to  say,  to 
search  for  his  brains,  but  it  threw  no 
light  upon  the  subject. — "  Then  you 
know  nothing  about  it ;  Sir  Sidney  had 
both  a  liead  and  a  heart,  and  when 
alongside  of  the  enemy,  would  hammer 
away  like  a  coppersmith.  Bless  his 
honest  face  and  his  curly  wig  ! — he 
was  none  of  your  fantizzymagoria  sort 
of  fellows  ;  and  now  you'se  put  me 
up,  I'll  e'en  sit  down  and  give  j'ou  a  cu- 
rious antidote  about  him.  D'ye  see 
he  had  his  flag  flying  in  the  Foudroy- 
ant,  at  the  time  the  Poriugcese  court 
nulmegrated  to  the  Brazils — homor 
grated  I  mean — and  took  French-leave 
of  their  country.  We  brought  up  in 
Port  Pray  a  at  St.  Jago's,  one  of  the 
Cape  Verds,  and  after  the  usual  sa- 
lutes and  ban  boiis  the  Admiral  went 
ashore  to  dine  with  the  Governor. 
Well,  he  was  ushered  into  the  salloon, 


and  introduced  to  a  stranger  dress'd  in 
deep  black,  who  had  been  landed 
some  days  before  from  a  Yankee 
schooner,  to  collect  plants  for  bottora- 
me  I  think  they  calls  it.  After  intro- 
duction, Sir  Sidney  whispered  his  Head- 
to-come,  and  the  officer  immediately 
withdrew.  So,  d'ye  see  they  sat  down 
to  dinner.  Well,  just  as  the  disheart 
was  set  upon  the  table,  in  comes  the 
Officer  again,  bringing  with  him  the 
Captain  of  Marines.  The  Admiral 
rose  from  his  seat,  turned  round,  and 
and  pointing  to  the  gemraan  in  black, 

said,  '  Captain  H ,  you'll  consider 

this  person  in  your  charge.'  Then 
changing  his  position,  he  slued  round  : 
— '  General,'  said  he, '  see  how  fortune 
changes  here ;  I  was  your  prisoner  once, 
now  you  are  mine.'  It  was  an  officer 
of  the  French  army,  who  had  guarded 
Sir  Sidney  when  in  prison  in  France, 
and  was  now  acting  as  a  spy.  Well, 
d'ye  see,  the  Admiral  brought  him 
aboard,  and  they  raess'd  together  like 
good  friends  till  we  arrived  at  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, when  he  was  delivered  up  to  the 
Portugeese  government,  and  then — 
it  makes  my  ould  heart  thump  against 
my  ricketty  timbers  to  think  of  it.  He 
was  a  fine  fellow  ;  and  though  our 
brave  Admiral  tried  every  means  to 
save  him,  yet  he  was  condemn'd  to  la- 
bour in  the  mines  for  life.  I'd  rather 
be  flogg'd  at  any  time  than  have  ray 
grog  stopt ;  and  I  think  death  must 
have  been  preferable  to  that  constant 
sickness  of  heart  arising  from  hope  de- 
ferred, as  our  poet  the  loblolly-boy  us- 
ed to  say.  The  whole  ship's  company 
phied  him  ;  he  was  our  enemy,  to  be 
sure,  but  then  he  was  in  our  power. 
Howsomever  I  arn't  much  skill'd  in  the 
knowledge  of  that  ere  idol  that  so  ma- 
ny people  worships,  called  Polly-ticks. 
My  old  girl»  Bet  can  wash  a  shirt  or 
sow  on  a  button  with  any  she-goddess 
in  the  world,  and  so  can  I  for  matter  o' 
that;  and  I'll  make  a  sea-pie  or  cut  out 
a  pair  of  trowsers  with  the  Queen  of 
She-bear  any  day  of  the  week — and  So- 
lomon says  she  was  no  fool  either. 
Once  more,  and  then  I'll  belay.  The 
boats  were  all  ashore  at  Port  Praya 
watering.  Some  on  you  have  seen  the 
militia  of  the  island — them  as  parades 
the  beach  with  a  bag-a-nit  stuck  on  a 
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inopstick,  and  a  cutlash  without  a  scab- 
bard hung  by  a  strip  of  green  hide  ; 
and  then  there's  a  whole  iroop  of  Light 
Dragoons  mounted  on  Jerusalem  po- 
nies. Well,  d'ye  see,  one  of  these  fel- 
lows drew  his  sword  and  made  a  cut  at 
the  cock-son  of  the  lanch  ; — it  fell  on 
his  head  ;  but  Lord  bless  you,  he  might 
just  as  well  have  tried  to  cut  into  this 
stone  !  Flint  and  steel  always  strike 
fire,  and  he  was  a  precious  hot-headed 
joker  ;  so  what  does  he  do  but  claps 
the  soldier,  Rustynante,  accoutrements 
and  all  into  the  boat,  and  takes  him 
alongside  with  the  casks.  The  hands 
were  turned  up,  clear-boats — 'twas  just 
dusk — the  tackles  were  overhaul'd 
down,  and  the  falls  manned.  '  Mind 
how  you  clap  on  the  slings  that  the 
butts  don't  slip  out,'  said  the  First 
Lieutenant.  '  Aye,  aye,  Sir.' — '  Hook 
on,  and  not  so  much  noise  alongside. 
You've  been  foul  of  the  hoggy-dent* 
again.'  '  Silence,  I  say  again  !  Haul 
*  Aqusedente  ;  a  powerful  liquor. 


taught ! — hoist  away  ."  Away  danced 
the  men,  tlie  fifers  playing  Drops  of 
Brandy.  '  Well  behaved,  men — this 
butt's  not  full — it  comes  up  very  light !' 
roar'd  the  Lieutenant,  advancing  to  the 
gangway — '  What  the  deuce  have  we 
got  here,  St.  David  and  his  goat?  High 
enough  ! — high  enough  !' — and  indeed 
it  was  a  high  rig,  for  what  should  it  be 
but  the  Royal  Horse-guard,  regularly 
mounted  on  his  donkey,  swinging  aloft 
by  the  main-yard  tackle  'twixt  heaven 
and  ocean,  in  an  awful  state  of  sus- 
pense. Ihcngwggh — Hirgwgmvggh — 
(there's  no  vowel  in  the  bray  of  an  ass) 
roar'd  Jack,  while  the  trooper  joined 
chorus  most  milodiously  till  he  was  safe- 
ly landed  on  the  deck.  The  Cockson 
laid  his  complaint  ;  and  the  Officer, 
thinking  the  fellow  had  been  sufficiently 
punished,  sent  him  ashore  again,  advis- 
ing him  in  future  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  sharps,  for  it  was  a  comical  thing 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of 

Ax  Old  Sailor." 


ON  THE  ART  OF  SINGING  HONGS. 

(New  Blonth'.y,  Sept.) 


J?j.OLDSMITH,  I  think,  says  hesel- 
^-^  dom  heard  a  young  man  attempt 
to  sing  in  company  without  exposing 
himself;  and  it  is  too  true  that,  owing 
to  various  causes,  tew  people  of  any  age 
can  sing  a  song  without  grieving  their 
friends.  Yet,  songs  are  the  delight  of 
mankind.  Among  ruder  nations  they 
are  employed  to  animate  heroism  or  to 
express  sentiments  for  which  common 
language  is  too  poor  ;  and  among  peo- 
ple of  the  greatest  refinement  they  often 
make  an  important  part,  or,  as  it  were, 
the  completion  and  consummation,  of 
social  enjoyment.  Old  gentlemen, 
who  used  to  sing,  are  always  delighted 
to  find  tliat  vocal  music  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinct ;  old  ladies,  who  used  to  be  sung 
to,  at,  or  of,  are  reminded  by  a  skilful 
voice  of  the  days  when  they  and  the 
world  were  young  and  happy;  middle- 
aged  peopUi  of  the  smallest  pretensions 
to  feeling,  both  men  and  women,  love  a 
song;  and  the  young,  who  like  pleas- 
ure in  every  sliape,  never  object  to  it 
in  this  its  most  harmonious  and  seduc- 
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tive  shape  of  all.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  country  in  which  singing  is  not  held 
in  estimation.  In  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  this  island,  from  die  moisture  of 
the  air  and  the  fatness  of  the  soil,  sing- 
ers are  not  abundant,  but  singing  is, 
perhaps,  prized  the  more  on  that  ac- 
count. In  the  central  parts,  and  gen- 
erally on  what  is  called  by  geologists 
London  gravel,  a  voice  is  more  com- 
mon, but  scarcely  less  admired.  In  the 
eastern  parts,  among  marsh- water, 
reeds,  willows,  wolds,  and  rabbit-war- 
rens, singing  is  a  patent  of  nobility ; 
whilst  in  Yorkshire  and  other  wild 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  considered  a 
very  exalted  proof  of  gentle  breeding ; 
— but  among  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
in  the  glens  and  by  the  river  sides  in 
Scotland,  in  the  deptiis  and  passes  of 
the  Highlands  to  the  very  remotest 
parts,  and  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
Ireland,  singing  is  valued  to  a  degree 
which  less  romantic  people,  and  those 
who  live  in  the  plains,  must  strain  their 
faculties  to  understand.     The  Welsh 
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themselves  sing  tolerably,  but  with  a 
certain  monotony  peculiar,  I  think,  to 
mountaineers,  and  which  haunts  you 
too  in  Scothind,  and  is  painfully  recog- 
nised in  the  long-drawn  and  twanging 
close  of  an  Irish  ditty.  The  natives 
of  Scotland,  to  speak  without  partiality, 
do  in  general  sing  in  a  manner  unutter- 
abl}'  frightful ;  but  then  you  occasion- 
ally meet  some  fair-haired  lovely  wo- 
man in  that  country,  one  who  might 
personate  the  loveliest  heroine  of  Scot- 
tish poetry  or  the  Scottish  novels,  who 
sings  you  into  the  third  heaven.  The 
Irish,  strange  to  say,  though  exquisitely 
endowed  with  taste,  and  excelling  on 
instruments  of  all  kinds,  and  passion- 
ate to  excess  in  all  their  feelings,  are 
very  deficient  in  vocal  music ;  inso- 
much that  it  was  acknowledged,  in  all 
the  four  provinces  of  that  kingdom, 
that  one  great  advantage  of  the  ex- 
change of  militias  was  the  importation 
of  singers  and  songs  from  England. 
The  French  have  some  of  the  prettiest 
songs  in  the  world,  if  they  knew  how  to 
sing  them ;  their  street-singing  is  ex- 
quisite ;  and  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  hear  a 
whole  regiment  of  their  dragoons — ofTi- 
cers,  sergeants,  corporals,  privates, 
"  pioneers  and  all,"  singing,  as  they 
are  wont  on  a  march,  some  grand  na- 
tional air  ;  but  on  ordinary  occasions 
their  nasality  is  absolutely  alarming, 
and  they  sing,  as  Rousseau  used  to  say, 
as  if  grievously  afflicted  with  the  cho- 
lic.  As  this  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
treatise  on  music,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
go  on  to  Italian  singing.  My  present 
object  is  to  treat  especially  and  parti- 
cularly of  domestic,  festival,  and  after- 
supper  singing, — an  art  little  known  on 
the  Continent,  but  much  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  this  country. 

I  suppose  no  man  who  has  ears  to 
hear  will  deny  that  singing  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  any  man.  People  are  often 
supported  througii  all  the  formalities  of 
reception  at  an  evening  party,  and  en- 
dure all  the  meagre  hospitalities  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
card-tables,  and  the  intense  heat,  and 
the  abortive  attempts  at  sprightly  and 
continuous  conversation,  and  all  that 
must  be  undergone  on  these  occasions, 
for  hours,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  some 
vocal  gentleman  sing  a  favourite  song 


at  last :  and  as  singers  are  every  where 
scarce,  the  singing  gentleman  is  feast- 
ed, flattered,  coaxed,  seduced  from  the 
whist-table,  and,  above  all,  entreated 
by  all  the  lovely  voices  and  faces  in  the 
room  to  sing  that  sweet  song  which  he 
sung  at  Mrs.  So  and  So's.  Blushing, 
and  delighted,  and  palpitating,  he 
seems  averse  to  begin,  when,  in  fact, 
his  heart  pants  for  that  breathless  si- 
lence of  sweet  tongues,  without  which 
no  man  of  any  vanity  can  venture,  in 
cold  blood,  to  begin  a  cherished  and 
valued  song.  At  last  the  general  pause 
takes  place,  and  that  sun-flower  con- 
version of  all  eyes  upon  the  singer,  dur- 
ing which  even  those  who  hate  him 
must  force  their  faces  into  an  expres- 
sion of  dehghted  expectation.  This  is 
a  moment  fatal  to  the  inexperienced, 
but  to  a  practised  and  familiarised -sing- 
er worth  six  weeks  of  common  exis- 
tence. Dinner  companies  also  are  oc- 
casionally collected  together,  of  which, 
unfortunately,  ladies  form  no  part ;  and 
after  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening, 
there  being  no  summons  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, a  good  song  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  How  delightful  it  is 
in  such  circumstances  to  find  that  a 
man  who  has  been  sitting  next  to  you, 
and  who  ate  heartily  and  drank  freely, 
but  was  withal  heavy,  mute,  and  uni- 
maginative, starts  at  once  into  a  delight- 
ful companion,  and,  whilst  he  sings  at 
least,  is  as  good  as  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany !  To  say  the  truth,  however, 
this  seldom  happens  :  the  true  singer, 
the  man  with  a  voice  of  various  power, 
and  with  well-chosen  songs,  is  a  man  of 
soul  and  feeling,  and  talks  as  much  or 
more  than  the  other  guests :  every 
thing  interests  him  ;  a  thousand  things 
affect  him  ;  and  what  an  advantage  has 
such  a  man,  at  an  hour  when  the  party 
feels  little  interest  in  any  thing,  and  can 
scarcely  be  roused  by  any  thing,  when 
eloquence  itself  is  powerless,  when  wit 
is  exhausted,  all  activity  of  mind  at  an 
end,  and  all  the  softer  affections  in  a 
state  of  lethargy,  who,  by  the  simple 
power  of  his  voice  and  by  the  aid  of 
song,  can  call  up  from  the  depths  of 
sleepiness  all  the  lively  feelings  of  his 
hearers,  and  can  kindle  them  into  en- 
thusiasm or  soften  them  into  sentiment 
as  he  chooses.     This  the  singer  can  do. 
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with  ease  ;  for  he  is  master  of  a  divine 
art  which  can  throw  enchantment  over 
much  that  would  be  otherwise  mean 
and  insignificant.  With  what  compla- 
cent and  reviving  countenances  do  the 
people  turn  to  him  !  with  what  reani- 
mated and  glistening  eyes  regard  him  ! 
acknowledging  the  mighty  supremacy 
of  his  harmonious  and  irresistible  ac- 
complishment. There  are,  besides  such 
things  as  supper-parties,  j^e^/Zs  soupers 
of  agreeable  people,  nearly  exploded, 
it  is  true,  in  the  economical  rage  for 
those  unsocial  and  lower-extremity  fa- 
tiguing things  called  Stand-up  suppers, 
but  still  in  existence,  after  which  a  song 
is  always  desired,  often  requested,  and 
ever  received  as  a  favour  of  the  highest 
value.  And  what  a  reward  it  is  for  a 
singer  to  behold  the  glowing  faces 
round  the  table,  all  their  bloom  called 
forth  by  good  eating  and  drinking,  and 
all  eyes  fixed  upon  him  proving  that 
there  is  still  an  ungratified  desire  of 
pure  and  celestial  harmony,  a  longing 
after  that  minstrelsy,  which  is  one  of 
the  things  in  which  we  excel  the  beasts 
that  perish  !  How  pleasant  is  it  to  see 
the  gentlemen  drinking  the  delight  of 
singing  and  their  wine  at  once,  and 
still  more  to  see  the  females,  who 
refuse  the  wine,  actually  intoxicat- 
ed with  a  song  !  Other  occasions 
there  are,  particularly  in  mountainous 
and  romantic  countries, — long  nights 
of  revelry,  in  which  every  man  sings 
who  can,  and  every  man  who  cannot 
sing  makes  a  noise.  There  are  mo- 
ments of  earthly  existence  yet  more 
precious,  in  which  a  song  may  sway  or 
soften  a  heart,  and  bless  the  singer  be- 
yond the  power  of  words  or  even  of 
songs  to  express. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the 
value  of  a  voice.  It  remains  to  be 
told  what  are  the  requisites  for  a  do- 
mestic, festival,  or  after-supper  singer  ; 
what  kind  of  songs  he  should  sing  on 
different  occasions  and  at  different 
hours  ;  and  in  what  manner  he  should 
sing  them;  subjects  involving  many 
particulars  and  of  the  highest  interest. 

He  who  aspires  to  the  character  of  a 
social  singer,  and  would  sing  with  com- 
fort and  credit  in  private  parties,  must 
possess,  1st.  A  voice.  2d.  A  consi- 
derable share  of  modest  assurance  and 


presence  of  mind.  3d.  Excellent  wind. 
4th.  Good  taste  in  the  selection  of  his 
songs.     5th.  Good  understanding,  that 
he    may   know  what  he  sings.     Cith. 
Imagination  and  passion,  that  he   may 
feel  what  he  sings.     A  public  singer 
may  be  destitute  ol^  all  these  qualifica- 
tions except  the  first  and   second,  and 
yet  by  the  direction  of  others,  by  ma- 
nagement and   by  imitation,  may   pass 
very  well ;  but  no  man  can  be  a  good 
private  singer  without  thera  all.     His 
voice  must  be  powerful,  tliat  it  may  be 
heard,  that  it  may  affect,  that  it  may 
move,  that  it  may  overpower ;  yet  not 
too  loud,  lest  it  should  annoy,  and  tor- 
ture, and    distress,  and  deafen.     He 
should  be  able  to  sing  boldly  and  free- 
ly,  but  no    less  able    to  sing  faintly, 
sweetly,  and  as  it  were  dyingly.     By 
an  excellent  imncl,  it  is  not  meant  that 
he  should  merely  be  able  to  sing  "  voce 
magna  et  bonis  lateribus,"  for  every 
carpenter  can  do  as  much  but  that  he 
should  have  that  power,  that  compass 
and  variety,  that  height,  and  breadth, 
and  depth  of  voice,  which  may  no  less 
express  every  pathetic  feeling,  than  eve- 
ry manly  sentiment,  avoiding  the  bois- 
terous extreme  on  one  hand  and  con- 
temptible whining  on  the  other.  There 
is  great  art  in  commencing  a  song  in 
the  proper  key  ;  yet  cleverness  in  that 
particular  is   indispensable,  otherwise 
the  singer  seems  to  be  running  a  race  or 
paying  a  penalty,  rather  than   singing 
for  amusement.     Time  should   be  or- 
dered not  by  beating  it,  for  that  is  un- 
pardonable, but  by   favourinsj  the  ex- 
pression in  such  a  manner  as  to  excuse 
any  liberties  that  may  b^j  taken  in  this 
particular.     The  singer  must  cunning- 
ly profit  by  every  sentimental  pause  to 
collect  his   scattered  breath  ;  yet  this 
should  be  done  without  gasping  as  the 
tragedians   do,  without  that   perpetual 
winking  of  both  eyes,  so  commonly  af- 
fected among  public  singers,  and  with- 
out any  ungentlemanly  effort  or  strain- 
ing.    iXothing  hurts  a  singer  so  much 
as  not  thinking  well  enough  of  himself. 
lie  should  know   his  own  value,  and 
sing  upon  it  ;  without  overrating  either 
his  efforts  or  his  merit.     If  he   fancies 
his  sounds  are  never  to  be  forgotten,  he 
is  mistaken;  and   he  maybe  assured, 
let  him  sing  as  well  or  as  ill  as  he  choo- 
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ses,  his  song  will  soon  be  thought  of  no 
more.  But  it  behoves  him  to  cast  out 
all  fear  and  trembling,  to  begin  calmly, 
collectedly,  courageously  ;  let  him  be 
spirited  where  he  ought,  and  insinuat- 
ing where  he  may,  but  let  all  be  done 
coolly  and  with  something  of  dignity, 
so  as  to  seem  to  say  tlmt,  however  de- 
lightfully he  may  sing,  singing  is  rather 
the  result  of  his  other  accomplishments 
than  his  only  excellence. 

The  selection  of  songs  is  a  very  im- 
portant point,  for  which  no  intelligible 
rules  can  be  given  which  do  not  pre- 
suppose taste,  judgment,  and  discrim- 
ination. I  do  not  mean  merely  the  se- 
lection according  to  the  composition  of 
the  audience,  for  that  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  common  sense  of  men  v/ill 
commonly  guide  them  safely;  but  the 
disposition  and  arrangement,  especially 
where,  as  will  frequently  happen,  there 
is  only  one  singer  in  the  compan3^ 
Let  the  singer  beware  of  that  fauit  ever 
committed  b\'  ladies  who  perform,  albe- 
it superlatively,  on  the  pianoforte,  who, 
to  the  destruction  of  ears  and  the  ruin 
of  the  fine  mechanism  of  the  ner\'es, 
will  go  on  playing  one  piece  after  anoth- 
er in  the  same  style  and  time  until  men 
who  hate  music  have  an  opportunity  of 
rejoicing  over  tho  tortures  of  those  v/ho 
presume  to  think  they  admire  it.  Let 
him  rather  consider  the  disciplined  art 
of  bands  of  military  music,  which  ever 
intersperse  airs  of  different  measure 
and  expression  ;  now  a  solemn  march, 
and  now  a  spirited  and  enlivening 
strain.  This  is  the  groat  secret  of  mak- 
ing a  musical-partv  productive  of  plea- 
sure ;  and  the  neglect  of  it  the  true  and 
only  cause  of  all  the  trouble  of  the  en- 
tertainers being  generally  productive 
of  weariness  and  pain  to  their  visitors 
as  well  as  themselves.  This  rule  being 
kept  in  mind  as  regards  singing,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  avoid  singing  such 
songs  as,  for  private  or  public  reasons, 
nobody  present  can  sympathize  in.  I 
remember  the  officers  of  a  marching  re- 
giment being  invited,  when  at  Yar- 
mouth, to  dine  on  board  the  admiral's 
ship,  on  which  occasion  the  gentlemen 
<>(  the  navy  were  much  distressed  by 
the  incredible  length  and  monotony  of 
some  old  fighting  songs  of  some  perse- 
vering old  captains,  and  the  officers  of 


the  land-service  were  exceedingly  dis- 
turbed by  a  succession  of  sea-songs  re- 
torted upon  them  by  their  most  vocif- 
erous entertainers.  In  general,  in  a 
mixed  company,  there  are  some  who 
sympathize  with  songs  of  both  these 
descriptions,  but  a  succession  of  either 
is  a  proof  of  the  worst  possible  taste. 
In  the  same  way,  four  or  five  love- 
songs,  or  four  or  five  Scotch  songs,  or 
four  or  five  Irish  melodies,  are  very  af- 
flicting ;  besides  that  the  style  of  songs 
ought  to  depend,  not  on  professional 
feelings  or  personal  attachments,  but 
on  the  style  of  the  voice  ;  a  matter  in 
which  many  singers  grievously  oflfend. 
There  are  men  of  great  gravity  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  think  themselves 
pleasant  in  a  comic  song  :  I  know  a 
country  gentleman,  with  a  most  efiemi- 
nate  throat,  who  is  sadly  addicted  to 
hunting-songs ;  and  another,  whose 
voice  would  command  attention  at  the 
Westminster-hustings,  who  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  is  demolishing  some 
simple  ballad  or  soft  and  plaintive  dit- 
ty. Men  of  this  mistaken  taste  have  a 
great  aversion  to  solos  :  whatever  they 
hear  well  sung,  they  fancy  they  could 
sing  well  ;  and  to  prove  it,  they  make 
choruses  where  none  are  intended,  and, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
drive  a  sensitive  singer  to  the  brink  of 
insanity. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  singers  al- 
ways to  put  forth  their  best  song  first ; 
but  these,  if  they  go  on,  please  less  and 
less  as  they  proceed :  others  too  cautious- 
ly husband  their  best  song  so  long  that  it 
is  never  asked  for  at  all.  The  best  song, 
and  every  man  who  sings  has  his  best, 
should  be  sung  not  the  first  nor  yet  the 
last  in  the  evening  :  it  may  more  pro- 
perly be  placed  second  ;  always  re- 
membering that  the  first  song,  which  it 
is  my  advice  be  a  short  one,  be  of  so 
sweet  and  enticing  a  character  that  it 
may  become  the  sure  cause,  of  the  sec- 
ond being  asked  for  ;  then  the  singer 
may  give  full  scope  to  his  genius,  then 

"  Witli  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning-, 
The    melting-  voice    through    mazes    run- 
ning," 

he  may  extasiatc  his  audience,  and 
then  if  he  has  any  power,  that  power 
will  assuredly  be  deeply  felt. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words 
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on  eating  and  drinking,  in  that  particu-  song,"  wish  their  company  to  perform, 
lar  point  of  view  in  which  they  affect  should  consider  these  things  ;  they 
singing.     No  prudent  man  should  sing    should  regulate  the  heat  ot  their  rooms 


on  an  empty  stomach  ;  for  that  is  a  la 
borious    and  .a    gainless    occupation 
Singers  should  live  well :  the  best  sing 
ers  I  have  known   in   my  time  were 
all  remarkably  alert  with   a  knife  and 


by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ;  they 
should  invite  neither  too  many  nor  too 
few  to  give  sound  every  advantage 
which  tlie  dimensions  of  the  apartment 
are  calculated  to  allow  ;  they  should 
fork ;  and  I  could  indeed  give  very  have  the  instrument  well  tuned,  care- 
scientific  reasons  for  the  action  of  the  fully  observing  that  it  is  not  too  loud, 
lungs  being  thereby  facilitated.  Let  for  nothing  gives  a  singer  more  sincere 
the  singer  breakfast  without  fear  ;  and  distress  than  to  find  himsell  engaged  in 
if  the  time  seems  to  pass  but  heavily,  an  unworthy  competition  with  keys  and 
let  him    afterwards  divert  his   leisure    wires. 

with  a  kind  of  rehearsal,  for  the  memo-  Considerable  difference  of  opinion 
ry  is  often  most  capricious  on  the  sub-  has  long  existed  respecting  the  superior 
ject  of  songs,  and  nothing  has  a  more  agreeableness  of  singing  with  music  or 
miserable  effect  than  a  song,  like  without;  it  is   a  question    which  will 

"  Th'  adventure  of  the  bear  and  fiddle,  probably    long   continue  to  divide,  not 

Begun  and  broke  of  in  the  middle."  the  hearers  only,  but  singers  themselves. 

In  this   pleasing  occupation  the  hours    IMusic  helps  and  shields  even  an  indif- 
will  glide  smoothly  on  till  dinner  time,     ferent  voice,  and   one  great   advantage 
Let  the  singer  make  a  valiant  dinner,    of  singing  to  music  is  the   necessity  it 
but  let  himnever  forget,  that  if  eating    involves  for  the  singer  to  stand  ;..for,  al- 
be  vitally  essential  to  singing,  drinking    though  a  sitting  posture  is  insuperably 
drowns  the  voice  altogether.     Let  him    pressing  to  the  voice,  and  utterly  de- 
not  listen  to  the  advice  of  men  who,  se-    structive   of  expresgion,  except  where 
cure  in    the  notorious   discordance  of    the  singer  accompanies  himself;  yet  to 
their  own  sounds,  would  tempt  him   on     stand  up  voluntarily,  without  music,  is 
and  on   by  their  example,  with  hollow     what  few  dare  attempt.     Altogether,  I 
assurances  that  "he  will  sing  the  bet-     cannot  bring  myself  to  advise  it  :  it  has 
ter  for  it."     Let   him  beheve  me  and     reason  and  sense  on  its  side,  but  what 
confide  in  me  when  I  assure  him,  that    are    reason    and  sense    in    a    matter 
any  thing  beyond  a  very  (ew  glasses  of    wherein  the  foolish,  who  are  ever  the 
wine  is  fatal  to  all  the   softer   notes  of    felicitous  majority,  may  find  subject  for 
the  voice,  and  productive  of  a  hoarse-    empty  laughter  the  following  morning  ! 
ness  and  untunableness  which   will  be     To  sing  well  indeed  without  music  re- 
death  to  his  ambition  :  I  mean  after  din-    quires  a    master  ;    there   must   be  no 
ner,  with  a  prospective  view  to  singing    tricks  in  such  a  performance  ;  no  drop- 
in    the  drawing-room:  for   as  regards     pingof  notes  ;  no  srnothc/ing  of  sounds  ; 
the  time  intervening  between   supper    no  evasion  of  difficult  parts :  all  must 
and  that  oblivion  which   a  good  com-    be  clear,  fair,  audible,  and   dexterous, 
panion  wishes  to  avoid,  no  rules  are  re-    On  the   whole,  perhaps  the  most  equi- 
quired.     Let  him   remember  also  that    table  conclusion   we   can   come  to  is, 
tea  may  be   as   overwhelming   to   his    that  a  good   singer   should  be  able  to 
voice   as  wine :  I  recommend  one  cup    sing  either  with  or  without  an   accom- 
of  coffee,  but  no  tea  :  your  great  tea-    paniment.     In  this  department  there 
drinkers  have  a  nervous  tremulousness 
in  their  voices    which    I    can   detect 
through  the  whole  of  the  first  song.     It 
is  unfeeling  to  ask  a  centleraan  to  sing 


is  much  yet  to  be  done.  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  I  could  be  tansiht  the 
mere  mechanical  part  of  composition, 
I  could  devise  such    spirit-stirring  ac- 


at  an  evening-party  before  the  entrance  companiments  to  some  of  m}'  favourite 

of  the  refreshments,  and  yet  more  cruel  songs,  particularly  to  those  of  an  heroic 

to  ask  him  to  begin  before  their  com-  or   patriotic  cast,  as   would  be  produc- 

plete  departure  from  the  circle.     Those  tive  of  an  cfl'ect  altogether  unknown  to 

who,  with  voices    "  unconscious  of  a  modern  times. 
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(New  Mon.  Sept.) 

THE    MOORISH    BRIDAI.  SONG.* 

THE  citron  groves  their  fruit  and  flowers  were  strewing:. 

Around  a  Moorisli  palace,  and  the  sigh 

Of  summer's  gentlest  wind,  the  branches  wooing 

With  music  through  their  twilight-bowers  went  by  ; 

Music  and  voices  from  the  marble  halls, 

Through  the  leaves  gleajning,  midst  the  fountain-falls. 

A  song  of  joy,  a  bridal  song  came  swelling 

To  blend  with  fragrance  in  those  silent  shades, 

And  told  of  feasts  witiiin  the  stately  dwelling. 

And  lights,  and  dancing  steps,  and  gem-crown'd  maids  ;' 

And  thus  it  flow'd  ; — yet  something  in  the  lay 

Belong'd  to  silence  as  it  died  away. 

"  The  Bride  comes  forth  !  her  tears  no  more  are  falling 
To  leave  the  chamber  of  her  infant  years. 
Kind  voices  from  another  home  are  calling. 
She  comes  like  day-spring — she  hath  done  with  tears  ! 
Now  must  her  dark  eyes  shine  on  other  flowers. 
Her  bright  smile  gladden  other  hearts  than  ours  !] 
— Pour  the  rich  odours  round  ! 

"  We  haste  !  the  chosen  and  the  lovely  bringing. 
Love  still  goes  with  her  from  her  place  of  birth, 
Deep  silent  joy  within  her  heart  is  springing. 
For  this  alone  her  glance  has  less  of  mirth  ! 
Her  beauty  leaves  us  in  its  rosy  years, 
Her  sisters  weep — but  she  hath  done  wHh  tears  ! 
Now  may  the  timbrel  sound  !" 

Know'st  thou  for  whom  they  sang  the  bridal  numbers  ? 
— One,  whose  rich  tresses  were  to  wave  no  more  ! 
One  whose  pale  cheek  soft  winds,  nor  gentle  slumbers. 
Nor  Love's  own  sigh  to  rose-tints  might  restore  ! 
Her  graceful  ringlets  o'er  a  bier  were  spread — 
— Weep  for  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  dead  ! 
Septemher,  1823. 

(New  Mon.) 
THE    LAST    MAN. 


WRITTEN      BY     THOMAS      CAMPBELL. 


All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom, 

The  sun  himself  must,  die, 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 

Its  Immortality  ! 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep, 
That  gare  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  Time  ! 
I  saw  the  last  of  human  mould, 
That  shall  Creation's  death  behold, 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime  ! 

The  Sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare, 
The  Earth  with  age  was  wan. 

The  skeletons  of  nations  were 
Around  the  lonely  man  ! 

Some  had  cxpir'd  in  fight, — the  brands 


Still  rusted  in  their  bony  hands  ; 

In  plague  and  famine  some  ! 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread  ; 
And  ships  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb  ! 

Yet,  prophet  like,  that  lone  one  stood, 

With  dauntless  words  and  high, 
That  shook  the  sere  leaves  from  the  wood 

As  if  a  storm  pass'd  by. 
Saying,  we  are  twins  in  death,  proud  Sun, 
Thy  face  is  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 

'Tis  Mercy  bids  thee  go. 
For  thou  ten  thousand  years 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears, 

That  shall  no  longer  flow. 


*  It  is  a  custom  among  the  Moors  to  sing  the  bridal  song  when  the  funeral  of  an  unmarried  woman  is 
liorne  from  her  home. 
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What  though  beneath  thee  man  put  forth 

His  potup,  his  pride,  his  skill  ; 
And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood,  and  earth, 

The  vassais  of  his  will  ; — 
Yet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  sway, 
Thou  dim  discrowned  king  of  day  : 

For  all  those  trophied  arts 
And  triumphs  that  beneath  thee  sprang, 
Heal'd  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

Entail'd  on  human  hearts. 

Go,  let  oblivion's  curtain  fall 

Upon  the  stage  of  men. 
Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 

Life's  tragedy  again. 
In  pitying  pageants  bring  not  back, 
Nor  waken  flesh,  upon  the  rack 

Of  pain  anew  to  writhe  ; 
Stretch'd  in  disease's  shape  abhorr'd, 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sword. 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe. 

Ev'n  I  am  weary  in  yon  skies 

To  watch  thy  fading  fire  ; 
Test  of  all  sumless  agonies. 

Behold  not  me  expire. 
My  lips  that  speak  thy  dirge  of  death— 


Their  rounded  gasp  and  gurgling  breath 

To  see  thou  shalt  not  boast. 
The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  my  pall, — 
The  majesty  of  Darkness  shall 

Receive  my  parting  ghost  I 

This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

That  gave  its  heavenly  spark  ; 
Yet  think  not.  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark  ! 
No  !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine. 

By  Him  recall'd  to  breath. 
Who  captive  led  captivity, 
YVho  robb'd  the  grave  of  Victory, — 

And  took  the  sting  from  Death  ! 

Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  up 

On  Nature's  awful  waste 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 

Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste — 
Go,  tell  the  night  that  hides  thy  face, 
Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  race, 

On  Earth's  sepulchral  clod. 
The  dark'ning  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  Immortality, 

Or  shake  his  trust  in  God  ! 

Sept.  1823. 


(Lond.  Mag.  August.) 

POPULAR  PREJUDICES    AND    SUPERSTITIOUS    PECULIAR    TO    THE    ESTHONIANS. 

Births,  Deaths,  Baptisms,  ifc. 


PREGNANT  vvomcn,  whcn  they  lay 
wood  in  a  stove,  take  care  not 
to  put  it  in  contrary  to  the  direction  of 
the  branches  ;  this  would  influence  the 
manner  in  which  the  child  will  present 
itself  at  the  birth. When  two  preg- 
nant women  sneeze  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  a  sign  that  they  will  have  girls  ;  if 
the  two  husbands  sneeze,  it  announces 
that  they  will  have  boys.  -  -  -  Great 
care  is  taken  not  to  tread  on  the  feet  of 
pregnant  women,  otherwise  their  child- 
ren   would  have    deformed    feet    and 

crooked  legs. As  soon  as  a  woman 

after  her  lying  in  can  sit  at  table,  she  is 
placed  at  the  upper  end,  to  procure  the 
infant  good  treatment  and   distinction 

during  its  life. Nothing  heavy  must 

be    placed    on  a  child's   head,  which 

would  impede  its  growth. The  first 

thing  a  child  lays  hold  of  indicates  his 
future  inclinations;  the  parents  tfiere- 
fore  place  within  his  reach  such  thing 
as  they  wish  their  children  to  be  engag- 
ed with  in  future. When  a  child  is 

born  at  the  latter  end  of  the  week,  it  is 
a  sign  that  he  will  marry  late,  or  not  at 

all. When  the  clergyman  comes  to 

visit  as  ick  person,  they  remark  wheth- 


er his  horse  holds  his  head  up,  or  the- 
contrary  ;  in  the  latter  case  they  de- 
spair of  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

A   funeral  must  never  pass  through  a 

field,  even  if  it  is  fallow. Many  of 

the  peasantry  place  near  the  deceased 
a  brush,  money,  needles  and  thread,  as 
so  many  necessary  instruments  to  em- 
ploy him  in  his  long  journey  from  this 

world  to  the   other. On   returning 

from  a  funeral,  the  hearse  is  not  imme- 
diately brought  imder  cover,  but  left 
for  a  time  in  the  open  air,  that  other 
members  of  the  same  family  may  not 

soon  die. In  some  places  food  is 

put  on  the  floo»  in  a  separate  room,  that 

the  deceased    may    help  himself. 

Others,  holding  a  broom  in  their  hands,, 
evoke  the  souls  of  their  deceased 
friends,  and  invite  them  to  a  feast ;  and 
when  they  suppose  the  defunct  to  have 
eaten  sufficiently,  the  broom  is  broken 
in  token  of  their  dismissal,  at  the  same 
time  desiring  them  not  to  tread  upon 
the  rye  as  they  go  away. 

They  have  very  particular  ideas  re- 
specting the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ; 

some  do  not  believe  in  it  at  all. As 

tlicy  think  that  on  the  dav  of  jiidgmerit- 
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the  cliurches  will  fall  towards  the  north, 
they  have  great  dislike  to  being  buried 
on  that  side. 

At  the  christening  of  a  child,  they 
observe  whether  it  holds  its  head  up  or 
hangs  it  down.  The  former  indicates 
robust  health  and  a  long  life  ;  the  last 

makes  theni   fear  an  early  death. 

During  tiie  christening,  the  father  of 
the  child  runs  as  fast  as  he  can  round 
the  church,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  in- 
fant the  gift  of  agility  and  nimbleness. 
This  custom  is  particularly  in  vogue 
among  the  inhabitants  on  the  sea-coast, 
where  this  quality  is  more  essentially 
necessary.  —  They  take  great  care 
not  to  have  a  christening  soon  after  a 
funeral. The  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers do  not  look  at  each  other  dur- 
ing the  ceremony ;  without  this  pre- 
caution, the  infant  baptized  would  be 
subject  to  troublesome  diseases,  and 
would  have  the  alarming  privilege  of 
seeing  spirits.  -  -  -  Several  parents 
fasten  a  ring  to  the  child's  linen,  that 
he  or  she  may  marry  early  ;  others 
conceal  money,  bread,  and  garlic,  in 
the  child's  garments,  on  the  day  of  his 
christening.  The  two  first  ensure  to 
him   riches,  and  the  last  secures  him 

from  the  power  of  witchcraft. They 

despair  of  the  life  of  the  child  if  he  goes 

to    sleep  during    the   christening. 

The  sponsors  take  care  not  to  eat  meat 
directly  before  the  christening,  that 
their  godchild  may  not  have  the  tooth- 
ache, which  otherwise  would  be  perpe- 
tual.   Parents    who  have   had   the 

misfortune  to  lose  children  in  their  in- 
fancy, often  give  to  an  infant  the  name 
of  Adam  or  Eve,  in  the  hope  that  the 
supernatural  influence  of  these  names 

will  secure  to  the  infant  a  long  life. 

They  avoid  having  their  children  chris- 
tened on  a  Friday  ;  Thursday,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  fortunate  d;iy.  Many  of 
them  firmly  believe  that  a  child  chris- 
tened on  Friday  will  become  good  for 
nothing,  and  will  perhaps  even  perish 
under  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

They  have  also  a  thousand  strange 
and  superstitious  ideas  relative  to  the 
Communion  : — There  are  some  who, 
after  having  taken  the  consecrated  wa- 
fer, endeavour  without  being  perceived, 
to  take  a  part  of  it  out  of  their  mouth 
tf?  use  it  for  conjuring  certain  sorceries, 


and  producing  certain  supernatural  ef- 
fects.  On  the  day  of  the  Com- 
munion it  is  almost  a  general  custom  to 
drink  to  excess,  under  the  persuasion 
that  it  will  add  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacrament  which   they   have  received. 

On  the  night  after  they  have  taken 

the  Communion  they  sleep  with  a  part 
of  the  clothes  they  had  on,  generally 
their  stockings.  On  the  same  day  they 
carefully  avoid  the  use  of  tobacco,  and 
do  not  go  into  the  bath  till  many  days 
after. 

When  it  thunders,  many  country 
people  believe  that  it  is  God  pursuing 
tlie  devil,  and  they  shut  their  doors  and 
windows  with  the  greatest  care,  lest  the 
evil  spirit  should  take  refuge  in  their 

houses. Others  place  two  knives  in 

the  window,  with  the  points  upwards, 
to  keep  off  the  lightning.  These  latter 
do  not  suspect  that  they  are  such  good 

natural  philosophers. They  regard 

with  religious  awe  places  and  things 
struck  by  lightning  ;  above  all,  stones 
which  it  has  broken  to  pieces.  Where 
such  fragments  are  found,  they  believe 
that  it  was  there  the  evil  spirit  took  re- 
fuge when  the  hand  of  God  struck  hina. 

Many  believe  the  rainbow  to  be 

the  scythe   which  the  thunder   makes 

use  of  to   pursue  the   evil  genii. 

Some  fancy  they  can  attract  the  wind 
from  a  certain  quarter  by  holding  up  a 
serpent  or  a  hatchet ;  and  in  the  latter 
case,  by  hissing  towards  the  quarter  of 
the  horizon  from  which  they  desire  the 

wind    to   come. On  New    Year's 

Eve,  if  any  noise  be  heard  in  the  house 
which  they  cannot  easily  account  for 
they  are  firmly  persuaded  that  one  of 
the  family  will  die  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

Of  Unlucky  Days,  Sfc. 

The  fishermen  who  dwell  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic  never  use  their  nets 
between  All  Saint's  and  St.  Martin's  ; 
they  would  then  be  certain  of  not  tak- 
ing any  fish  through  the  whole  year  : 
they  never  fish  on  Saint  Blaise's  day. 
On  Ash  Wednesday  the  women  neith- 
er sew  nor  knit,  fot  fear  of  bringing 
misfortune  upon  the  cattle.  They  con- 
trive so  as  not  to  use  fire  on  St.  Law- 
rence's day  ;  by  taking  this  precau- 
tion, they  think  themselves  secure 
against  fire  the  rest  of  the  year. 
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'This  prejudice  of  lucky  anrl  unlucky 
days  has  existed  at  all  times  and  in  all 
nations;  but  if  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion have  not  removed  it,  they  have  at 
least  diminished  its  influence.  In  Li- 
vonia, however,  the  people  are  more 
than  ever  addicted  to  the  most  super 
stitious  ideas  on  this  subject.  In  a  Ri- 
ga Journal  (Rigaische  Stadbldttcr, 
No.  oQ'dJ,  anno  1822,  edited  by  JNl. 
Sonntag,)  there  are  several  passages  re- 
lative to  a  letter  written  from  heaven, 
which  is  no  other  than  a  catalogue  of 
lucky  and  unlucky  days.  This  letter 
is  in  general  circulation ;  every  body 
carries  it  about  him,  and,  though  strict 
ly  forbidden  by  the  police,  the  copies 
are  multiplied  so  profusely  as  to  in- 
crease an  evil,  all  attempts  to  destroy 
which  have  hitherto  failed.  Among 
the  country  people  this  idea  is  equiva 
lent  to  the  doctrine  of  fatality  ;  and  if 
they  commit  faults,  or  even  crimes,  on 
the  days  which  are  marked  as  unlucky, 
they  do  not  consider  themselves  as 
guilty,  because  they  were  pre-destined. 

The  flight  of  certain  birds,  or  the 

meeting  of  certain  animals  on  their  first 
going  out  in  the  morning,  are  in  their 

minds  good  or  bad  omens. They 

do  not  hunt  on  St.  Mark's  or  St.  Cath- 
erine's day,  on  penalty  of  being  unsuc- 
cessful all  the  rest  of  the  year. IMost 

of  them  are  so  prepossessed  against 
Friday,  that  they  never  settle  any  im- 
portant business,  or  conchide  a  bargain 
on   that  day  ;  in  some  places  they  do 

not  even  dress  their  children. They 

do  not  like  visits  on  Thursdays,  for  it  is 
a  sign  that  they  shall  have  troublesome 
guests  the  whole  week. 

The  care  and  preservation  of  their 
flocks  are  also  a  fruitful  source  of  su- 
perstitious ideas.  -  -  -  In  some  districts 
when  the  shepherd  brings  back  his 
flock  from  the  pasture,  in  spring,  for 
the  first  time,  he  is  sprinkled  with  wa- 
ter from  head  to  foot,  in  the  persuasion 

that  this  makes  the   cattle  thrive. 

The  malignity  of  beasts  of  prey  is  be- 
lieved to  be  prevented  by  designating 
them  not  by  their  proper  names,  but 
by  some  of  their  attributes.  For  ex- 
ample they  call  the  fox  haUkuhl  (grey 
coat  ;)  the  bear,  layjatyk  (broadfoot,) 
&c.  &c. They  also  fancy  that  they 
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can  oblige  the  wolf  to  take  another  di- 
rection by  strewing  salt  in  his  way. 
The  howling  of  wolves,  especially  at 
day-break,  is  considered  a  very  bad 
omen,  predicting  famine  or  disease.  In 
more  ancient  times  it  was  imagined 
that  these  animals  thus  asked  their  god 
to  give  them   food,  which  he  threw  to 

them   out  of  the   clouds. When  u 

wolf  seizes  any  of  their  cattle,  they  fan- 
cy they  can  oblige  him  to  quit  his  prey 
by  dropping  a  piece  of  money,  their 
pipe,  hat,  &c.  They  do  not  permit 
the  hare  to  be  often  mentioned,  for  fear 

of  drawing  it  into  their  fields. To 

make    hens  lay  eggs,  they  beat  them 

with    an   old    broom. In    Aamilies 

where  the  wife  is  the  eldest  child  of  her 
parents,  it  has  been  observed  that  they 
always  sell  the  first  calves,  being  con- 
vinced ihat  if  kept  they  would  not 
thrive.  -  -  -  To  speak  of  insects  or  mis- 
chievous animals  at  meal-time  is  a  sure 
way  to  make  them  more  voracious. 

If  a  fire  breaks  out,  they  think  to  stop 
its  fury  by  throwing  a  black  hen  into 
the  flames.  This  idea,  of  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  offered  to  a  malevolent  or  tu- 
telary power,  is  a  remnant  of  pagan- 
ism. Various  other  traces  of  it  are 
found  among  the  Esthonians  ;  for  in- 
stance, at  the  beginning  of  their  meals 
they  purposely  let  fall  a  piece  of  new 
bread,  or  some  drops  of  liquor  from  a 
bottle  not  yet  begun,  as  an  offering  to 
the  divinity. 

It  is  very  offensive  to  the  peasants 
for  any  one  to  look  long  into  their 
wells  ;  they  think  that  it  will  cause  the 
wells  to  dry  up. 

When  manure  is  carted  into  the 
fields,  that  which  falls  from  the  cart  is 
not  gathered  up,  lest  mischievous  in- 
sects and  blights  come  upon  the  corn. 

When  an  old  house  is  quitted  for  a 
new  one,  they  are  attentive  in  notinf^ 
the  first  animal  that  dies.  If  it  be  an 
animal  with  hairy  feet,  some  fowl,  for 
instance,  there  is  mourning  in  the 
house;  it  is  a  sign  of  misery  and  bad 
success  in  all  their  undertakings. 

These  are  the  prevailing  popular 
prejudices  in  the  three  Duciiies ;  a 
great  number  of  them,  especially  among 
the  Esthonians,  are  connected  with 
their  ancient  IMythology  :  others  origi- 
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nate  in  that  general  weakness  in  the 
untaught  mind,  which  seeks  in  strange 
practices  a  remeily  for  fancied  future 
or  actual  present  evils.  The  most  en- 
lighted  nations  are  nevertheless  full  of 
prejudices.  There  are  as  many  in  the 
Rue  St.  Deuis  and  the  Marais,  as  there 


are  on  the  banks  of  the  Duna  and  Lake 
Peypus. 

In  another  letter  I  shall  give  some 
particulars  of  the  ancient  Religion  of 
the  people  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  and 
compare  it  with  Scandinavian  Mythol- 
ogy. 1  am,  Sir,  &c.     Count  de  Bray. 


BSOGRAFBIT. 


Loncl.  Mag. 


ROBERT   BLOOMFIELD. 


f'/^N  the  19th  August  died  at  Shef- 
^^  ford,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  his  57th 
year,  Robert  Bloomfield,  Author  of  the 
"  Farmers  Boy,"  &c.  &c.     His  con- 
stitution,  naturally   weak,  had  of  late 
years  become    alarmingly    impaired ; 
every  fresh  attack  left  him  still  weaker ; 
the  last,  it  was  feared,  had  he  survived, 
would  have  fixed  him  in  a  state  of  men- 
tal aberration,  to    which  himself  and 
dearest  friends  must  have  preferred  his 
death  !"     Such  is  the  brief  announce- 
ment of  the  departure  of  one  of  those 
Pleaven-gifted  minds,  not  of  every  day 
growth  ;  of  a  Poet,  whose  unpresuming 
but  undisputed  claims  raised   him  sud- 
denly from  obscurity  to  fame,  from  the 
pressure   of   penury    to    comparative 
wealth,  and   from  mechanical    toil  to 
literary  ease.     Robert  Bloomfield  was 
born  in  176G,  in  the  county  of  Sufiblk. 
He  was  one  of  six  children  of  a  tailpr 
in   middling  circumstances,  who  was 
not  enabled  to  give  him   more    than  a 
common  education,  for  the  acquirement 
of  which  he  was  indebted  to  his  mother, 
who  kept  a   school,  and  gave  him  all 
the  instruction  which  she  was  able  to 
bestow.     He  learned  to  read   as  soon 
as  he  could  speak,  and  his  mother  hav- 
ing lost  her  husband,  remarried   when 
Bloomfield  was  not    more  than  seven 
years  old.    At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  menial  office  of  a 
farmer's  boy,  to  attend  the  workmen  in 
the  field.     In  the  intervals  of    his  la- 
bours, that  native  genius,  which  sooner 
or  later  bursts  the  bonds  of  slavery,  led 
him  to    peruse  such    books  as  came 


within  his  reach,  and  whatever  news- 
papers he  could  obtain  :    even  at  that 
early  age  he  wrote  a  small  poera,which 
he  sent  for  insertion  to  the   Editor  of 
the   London    Magazine,  and  had    the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  in  print.     He  next 
turned  his  attention  to  poetry  during 
the  hours  of  relaxation  from  toil,    and 
composed  many  pieces;  even    in    the 
midst  of  his  occupation  ;  he  had  also  a 
taste  for  music,  playing  very  decently 
on  the  violin  ;  his  imagination,  howev- 
er, was   heated  with  the  fine  descrip- 
tions which  he  had  read  in  the  Poets  of 
celebrity,  particularly  Thomson  ;  and, 
disengaged  from  the  bustle  and  care  of 
a   city,  he  planned  and    executed   his 
"  Farmer's  Boy,"  a  work,  which,  as  a 
descriptive    poem,    possesses   original 
genius  and  a  happy  facility  in  compo- 
sition.     Robert    married    about    this 
time,  and  entered  into  trade.     His  po- 
em fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lofft,who 
revised  it,  and  prepared  it  for  the  press, 
bestowed  on  the  author  his  protection, 
printed  it  at  his  own  expense,  and  wrote 
the  preface.     On  its   first  appearance 
it  was  highly  approved  of,  and  passed 
through  many  editions  in  a  very  short 
time  ;  it  fully  established  the  claim  of 
the  author  to  the   title   of    Poet,    and 
stamped  his  name  with  the   honour  of 
genius.     Of  all  Bloorafield's  published 
works,  no  volume  has  alone  so  much 
interest  as  his  "  Wild  Flowers,"  which 
was  dedicated  to  his  only  son,  Charles. 
The  Poet's  last  production   is   entitled 
"  Hazlewood  Hall,"  a  Village   Drama, 
in  Three  Acts  ;  and  the  Preface  is  da- 
ted from  the  place  of  his  dissolution,  so 
recently  as  the  12th  of  April  last. 
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MR.    NOLLEKENS 

DIED  the  other  day  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  left  240,000  pounds 
behind  him,  and  the  name  of  one  of  our 
best  liingHsh  sculptors.  There  was  a 
great  scramble  among  the  legatees,  a 
codicil  to  a  will  with  large  bequests  un- 
signed, and  that  last  triumph  of  the 
dead  or  dying  over  those  who  survive 
— hopes  raised  and  defeated  without  a 
possibility  of  retaliation,  or  the  smallest 
use  in  complaint.  The  king  was  at 
first  said  to  be  left  residuary  legatee. 
This  would  have  been  a  fine  instance 
of  romantic  and  gratuitous  homage  to 
Majesty,  in  a  man  who  all  his  life-time 
could  never  be  made  to  comprehend 
the  abstract  idea  of  the  distinction  of 
ranks  or  even  of  persons.  He  would 
go  up  to  the  Duke  of  York,  or  Prince 
of  Wales,  (in  spite  of  warning),  take 
them  familiarly  by  the  button  like  com- 
mon acquaintance,  ask  them  lioio  their 
father  did;  and  express  pleasure  at 
hearing  he  was  well,  saying,  "  when 
he  was  gone,  we  should  never  get  such 
another."  He  once,  when  the  old 
king  was  sitting  to  him  for  his  bust, 
fairly  stuck  a  pair  of  compasses  into  his 
nose  to  measure  the  distance  from  the 
upper  lip  to  the  forehead,  as  if  he  had 
been  measuring  a  block  of  marble.  His 
late  Majesty  laughed  heartily  at  this, 
and  was  amused  to  find  that  there  was 
a  person  in  the  world,  ignorant  of  that 
vast  interval  which  separated  him  from 
every  other  man.  NoUekens,  with  all 
his  loyalt}',  merely  liked  the  man,  and 
cared  nothing  about  the  king  ^^ which 
was  one  of  those  mixed  modes,  as  Mr. 
Locke  calls  them,  of  which  he  had  no 
more  idea  than  if  he  had  been  one  of 
the  cream-coloured  horses) — handled 
him  like  so  much  common  cla}-,  and 
had  no  other  notion  of  the  matter,  L>ut 
that  it  was  his  business  to  make  the 
best  bust  of  him  he  possibly  could,  and 
to  set  about  it  in  the  regular  way. 
There  was  something  in  this  plainness 
and  simplicity  that  sivoured  perhaps 
of  the  hardness  and  dryness  of  his  art, 
and  of  his  own  peculiar  severity  of 
manner.     He  conceived  that  one  man's 


head  differed  from  another's  only  as  il 
was  a  better  or  worse  subject  for  mo- 
delling, that  a  bad  bust  was  not  made 
into  a  good  one  by  being  stuck  upon  a 
pedestal,  or  by  any  painting  or  varnish- 
ing, and  that  by  whatever  name  he  was 
called,  "  a  /«««'«  a  man  for  a'  that.'^ 
A  sculptor's  ideas  must,  I  shonid  guess, 
be  somewhat  rigid  and  inflexible,  like 
the  materials  in  which  he  works.  Be- 
sides, NoUekens'  style  was  comparative- 
ly hard  and  edgy.  He  had  as  n)uch 
truth  and  character,  but  none  of  the  po- 
lished graces  or  transparent  softness 
of  Chantry.  He  had  more  of  the 
rough,  plain,  downright  honesty  of  his 
art.  It  seemed  to  be  his  character. 
Mr.  Northcote  was  once  compliment- 
ing him  on  his  acknowledged  superior- 
ity— '•  Ay,  you  made  the  best  busts  of 
any  body  !"  "I  don't  know  about 
that,"  said  the  other,  his  eyes  (though 
their  orbs  were  quenched)  smiling  with 
a  gleam  of  smothered  delight — ''  i  only 
know  1  always  tried  to  make  them  as 
like  as  I  could  !" 

I  saw  this  eminent  and  singular  per- 
son one  morning  in  Mr.  iNorthcote's 
painting-room.  He  had  then  been  for 
some  time  blind,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  lay  aside  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  but  he  still  took  a  pleasure  in  de- 
signing groups,  and  in  giving  directions 
to  others  for  executing  them.  He  and 
Northcote  made  a  remarkable  pair.  He 
sat  down  on  a  low  stool  (from  being 
rather  fatigued),  rested  witli  both  haads 
on  a  stick,  as  if  he  clung  to  the  solid 
and  tangible,  had  an  habitual  twitch  in 
his  limbs  and  motions,  as  if  catcliing 
himself  in  the  act  of  going  too  far  in 
chiselling  a  lip  or  a  dimple  in  a  chin; 
was  6fj/^-upright,  with  features  hard  and 
square,  but  finely  cut,  a  hooked  nose, 
thin  li[)s,  an  indented  forehead  ;  and 
the  defect  iii  his  sight  completed  his  re- 
sembhaice  to  one  of  his  own  masterly 
busts.  He  seemed,  by  time  and  la- 
bour, to  "  have  wrought  himself  to 
stone."  Northcote  stood  by  his  side — 
all  air  and  spirit,  slooping  down  to 
speak  to  him.  The  painter  was  in  a 
louse  morning-gown,  with  his  back  to 
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the  light ;  his  face  was  like  a  pale  fine 
])iece  of  colouring  ;  and  his  eye  came 
out  and  glanced  through  the  twilight  of 
the  past,  like  an  old  eagle  looking  from 
its  eyrie  in  the  clouds. 

Tt  has  be-n  remarked  that  artists,  or 
at  least  academicians,  live  long.  It  is 
but  a  short  while  ago  that  Northcote, 
NoUekcns,  West,  Flaxman,  Cosway, 
and  Fuseli  were  all  living  at  the  same 
time,  in  good  health  and  spirits,  with- 
out any  diminution  of  faculties,  all  of 
them  having  long  passed  their  grand 
climacteric,  and  attained  to  the  highest 
reputation  in  their  several  departments. 

NORTHCOTE,    THE    PAINTER. 

Of  all  the  Academicians,  the  pain- 
ters, or  persons  I  have  ever  known,  Mr. 
Northcote  is  the  most  to  my  taste.  It 
may  be'  said  of  him  truly, 

"  Age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale 
His  infinite  variety." 

Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  he  should  be- 
come tedious,  since,  even  if  he  repeat 
the  same  thing,  it  appears  quite  new 
from  his  manner,  that  breathes  new  life 
into  it,  and  from  his  eye,  that  is  as 
fresh  as  the  morning.  How  you  hate 
any  one  who  tells  the  same  story  or  an- 
ticipates a  remark  of  his — it  seems  so 
coarse  and  vulgar,  so  dry  and  inani- 
mate !  There  is  something  like  injus- 
tice in  this  preference — but  no  !  it  is  a 
tribute  to  the  spirit  that  is  in  the  man. 
Mr  Northcote's  manner  is  completely 
extempore.  It  is  just  the  reverse  of 
Mr.  Canning's  oratory.  All  his  thoughts 
come  upon  him  unawares,  and  for  this 
reason  they  surprise  and  delight  you, 
because  they  have  evidently  the  same 
eflect  upon  his  mind.  There  is  the 
same  unconsciousness  in  his  conversa- 
tion that  has  been  pointed  out  in  Shak- 
speare's  dialogues ;  or  yon  are  startled 
with  one  observation  after  another,  as 
when  the  mist  gradually  withdraws 
from  a  landscape  and  unfolds  objects 
one  bv  one.  His  figure  is  small,  shad- 
owy, emaciated  ;  but  you  think  only 
of  his  face,  which  is  fine  and  expres- 
sive His  body  is  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  naivete,  and  unaffected,  but 
delightful  ease  of  the  way  in  which  he 
goes  on — now  touching  upon  a  picture 


— now  looking  for  his  snuffbox — now 
alluding  to  some  book  he  has  been 
reading — now  returning  to  his  favour- 
ite art.  He  seems  just  as  if  he  was  by 
himself  or  in  the  company  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  makes  you  feel  quite  at 
home.  If  it  is  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  a  beautiful  woman,  or  a  child, 
or  a  young  artist  that  drops  in,  it  makes 
no  difference ;  he  enters  into  conversa- 
tion with  them  in  the  same  unconstrain- 
ed manner,  as  if  they  were  inmate.«i  in 
his,  family.  Sometimes  you  find  him 
sitting  on  the  floor,  like  a  school-bo}'  at 
play,  turning  over  a  set  of  old  prints  ; 
and  I  was  pleased  to  hear  him  say  the 
other  day,  coming  to  one  of  some 
men  putting  off  in  a  boat  from  a 
shipwreck — "  That  is  the  grandest 
and  most  original  thing  I  ever  did  !" 
This  was  not  egotism,  but  had  all  the 
beauty  of  truth  and  sincerity.  The 
print  was  indeed  a  noble  and  spirite^d 
design.  The  circumstance  from  which 
it  was  taken  happened  to  Sir  Harry  En- 
glefield  and  his  crew.  He  told  North- 
cote the  story,  sat  for  his  own  head, 
and  brought  the  men  from  Wapping  to 
sit  for  theirs  ;  and  these  he  had  arrang- 
ed into  a  formal  composition,  till  one 
Jeffre}',  a  conceited  but  clever  artist  of 
that  day,  called  in  upon  him,  and  said, 
''  Oh  !  that  common-place  thing  will 
never  do,  it  is  like  West ;  you  should 
throw  them  into  an  action  something 
like  this  " — Accordingly,  the  head  of 
the  boat  was  reared  up  like  a  sea-horse 
riding  the  waves,  and  the  elements  put 
into  commotion,  and  when  the  painter 
looked  at  it  the  last  thing  as  he  went  out 
of  his  room  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
he  said  that  '■'■  it  frightened  himP  He 
retained  the  expression  in  the  faces  of 
the  men  nearly  as  they  sat  to  him.  it 
is  very  fine,  and  truly  English  ;  and  be- 
inff  natural,  it  was  easily  made  into 
history.  There  is  a  portrait  of  a  young 
gentleman  striving  to  get  into  the  boat, 
while  the  crew  are  pushing  him  off 
with  their  oars;  but  at  last  he  prevailed 
with  them  by  his  perseverance  and  en- 
treaties to  take  him  in.  They  had  on- 
ly time  to  throw  a  bag  of  buiscuit  into 
the  boat  before  the  ship  went  down  ; 
which  they  divided  into  a  biscuit  a  day 
for  each  man,  dipping  them  into  water 
which    they   collected   by  holding  up 
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their    handkerchiefs   in  the  rain   and 
squeezing  it  into  a  bottle.     They  were 
out  sixteen  days  in   the  Atlantic,  and 
got    ashore  at  some   place  in    Spain, 
where  the  great  difFicnlty  was  to  pre- 
vent them  from   eating  too   much  at 
once,  so  as  to   recover  gradually.     Sir 
Harry  Englefield  observed  that  he  suf- 
fered more  afterwards  than  at  the  time 
— that  he   had  horrid  dreams  of  falling 
down  precipices  for  a  long  time  after — 
that  in  the  boat  they  told  merry  sto- 
ries, and  kept  up  one  another's  spirits 
as  well  as  they  could,  and  on  some 
complaint  being  made  of  th'^ir  distress- 
ed situation,  the  young  gentleman  who 
had  been  admitted  into  their  crew  re- 
marked, "  Nay,  we   are  not  so  badly 
off  neither,  we  are  not  come  to  eating 
onQ    another    yet .'" — Thus,    whatev- 
er   is  the    subject  of   discourse,    the 
scene     is  revived    in   his  mind,    and 
every  circumstance  brought  before  you 
without  affectation  or  effort,  just  as  it 
happened.     It  might  be  called  incture- 
talking.     He  has  always  some  pat  al- 
lusion or  anecdote.     A  young  engraver 
came  into  his  room  the  other  day,  with 
a    print  which    he  had  put  into  the 
crown  of  his  hat,  in  order  to  crumple 
it,  and  he  said  it  had  been  nearly  blown 
away  several  times  in  passing  along  the 
street.     "\'ouput   me  in  rnind,"  said 
Northcote,  "  of  a  bird-catcher  at  Ply- 
mouth, who  used  to  put  the  birds  he 
had  caught   into  his  hat  to  bring  them 
home,  and  one  day  meeting  my  father 
in  the   road,  he   pulled  off  his  hat   to 
make  him  a  low  bow,  and  all  the  birds 
flew   away  !"     Sometimes  JMr.  North- 
cote gets  to  the  top  of  a  ladder  to  paint 
a  palm-tree  or  to  finish  a  sky  in  one  of 
his  pictures  ;  and   in  this  situation  he 
listens  very  attentively  to  any  thing  you 
tell  him.     I  was  once  mentioning  some 
strange  inconsistencies  of  our  modern 
poets  ;  and  on  coming  to  one  that  ex- 
ceeded tlie  rest,  he  descended  the  steps 
of  the  ladder  one  by  one,  laid  his  pallet 
and  brushes  deliberately  on  the  ground, 
and    coming   up   to   me,  said — "  You 
don't  say  so,  it's  the  very  thing  I  should 
have  supposed  of  them  :  yet  these  arc 
the   men  that  speak  against  Pope  and 
Dryden."     Never  any  sarcasms  were 
so  fine,  so  cutting,  so  careless  as  his. 
The  grossest  things  from  his  lins  seem 


an  essence  of  refinement  :  the  most  re- 
fined become  more  so  than  ever.  Hear 
him  talk  of  Pope's  Epistle  to  Jervas 
and  repeat  the  lines — 

"  Yet  should   the    Graces    all    thy    figures 

place, 
And  breathe  an  air  divine  on  every  face ; 
Yet  should  the  Muses  l)id   my  numbers  loU 
Strong  as  their  charms,  and  gentle  as  their 

soul, 
With  Zeuxis'  Helen  thy  Bridgewater  vie, 
And  tiiese  be  sung  till  Granville's  Myra  die  : 
Alas  !  how  litle  from  the  grave  we  claim  ; 
Thou  but  preserv'st  a  face,  and  I  a  name." 

Or  let  him  speak  of  Boccacio  and  his 
story  of  Isabella  and  her  pot  of  basil, 
in  which  she  kept  her  lover's  head  and 
watered  it  with  her  tears,  "  and  how  it 
grew,  and  it  grew,  and  it  grew,"  and 
you  see  his  own  eyes  glisten,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  basil-tree  tremble  to  iiis 
faltering  accents  ! 

PUSELI,    THE  PAINTER. 

Mr.   Fuseli's  conversation   is  more 
striking  and  extravagant,  but  less  pleas- 
ing and  natural  than  Mr.  Northcote's. 
He  deals  in  paradoxes  and  caricatures. 
He  talks  allegories  and  personifications, 
as  he  paints  them.     You  are  sensible 
of  effort  without  any  repose — no  care- 
less peasantry — no  traits  of  character 
or  touches  from    nature — every   thing 
is  laboured   or  overdone.     His  ideas 
are  gnarled,  hard,  and  distorted,  like 
his  features — his  theories  stalking  and 
straddle-legged,  like  his  gait — his  pro- 
jects aspiring  and  gigantic,  like  his  ges- 
tures— his  performance   uncouth    and 
dwarfish,  like  his  person.     His  pictures 
are  also   like  himself,  with  eye-balls  of 
stone  stuck  in  rims  of  tin,  and  muscles 
twisted  together  like  ropes  or  wires. 
Yet  Fuseli  is  undoubtedly  a   man   of 
genius,  and   capable  of  the  most  wild 
and  grotesque  combinations  of  fancy. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  ever  applied  himself 
to  painting,  which  must  always  be  re- 
duced to  the  test  of  the  senses.     He  is 
a  little  like  Dante  or  Ariosto,  perhaps  : 
but  no  more  like  Michael  Angelo,  Ra- 
phael, or  Correggio,  than   I  am.     Na- 
ture, he  complains,  puts  him  out.     Yet 
he  can  laugh  at  artists  who  •'  paint  la- 
dies with  iron  lap-dogs  :''  and  he  de- 
scribes the  great  masters  of  old  in  words 
or  lines  full  of  trutli,  and  glancing  from 
\  ocn  or  tonuuc   of  fue.     I  ct>iicei\e 
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any  person  would  be  more  struck  with 
Mr.  Fuseliat  first  sight,  but  would  ;vish 
to  visit  Mr.  Northcote  oftener.  There 
is  a  bold  and  startling  outline  in  his 
style  of  talking,  but  not  the  delicate 
finishing  or  bland  tone  that  there  is  in 
the  latter.  Whatever  there  is  harsh  or 
repulsive  about  hira  is,  however,  in  a 
great  degree  carried  off  by  his  animat- 
ed foreign  accent  and  broken  English, 
which  give  character  where  there  is 
none,  and  soften  its  asperities  where  it 
is  too  abrupt  and  violent. 

FLAXMAN,    THE    SCULPTOR. 

Flaxman  is  another  living  and  emi- 
nent artist,  who  is  distinguished  by  suc- 
cess in  his  profession,  and  by  a  pro- 
longed and  active  old  age.  He  is  dim- 
inutive in  person,  like  the  others.  I 
know  little  of  him,  but  that  he  is  an  ele- 
gant sculptor,  and  a  profound  mystic. 
This  last  is  a  character  common  to  many 
other  artists  in  our  days — Lutherbourg, 
Cosway,  Blake,  Sharp,  Varley,  &c. — 
who  seem  to  relieve  the  literalness  of 
their  professional  studies  by  voluntary 
excursions  into  the  regions  of  the  pre- 
ternatural, pass  their  time  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  and  whose  ideas 
are  like  a  stormy  night,  with  the  clouds 
driven  rapidly  across,  and  the  blue  sky 
and  stars  gleaming  between  ! 

COSWAY,    THE    PAINTER. 

Cosway  is  the  last  of  these  I  shall 
mention.  At  that  name  I  pause,  and 
must  be  excused  if  I  consecrate  to  him 
a  petit  souvenir  in  my  best  manner; 
for  he  was  Fancy's  child.  What  a 
fairy  palace  was  his  of  specimens  of  art, 
antiquarianism,  and  virtii,  jumbled  al- 
together in  the  richest  disorder,  dusty, 
shadowy,  obscure,  whh  much  left  to 
the  imagination,  i^how  different  from 
the  finical,  polished,  petty,  modernised 
air  of  some  Collections  we  have  seen  !) 
and  with  copies  of  the  old  masters, 
cracked  and  damaged,  which  he  touch- 
ed and  retouched  with  his  own  hand, 
and  yet  swore  they  were  the  genuine, 
the  pure  originals.  All  other  collec- 
tors are  fools  to  him  :  they  go  about 
with  painful  anxiety  to  find  out  the  re- 
alities : — he  sajflhe  had  them — and  in 
a  moment  made  them  of  the  breath  of 
his  nostrils  and  of  the  fumes  of  a  lively 


imagination.  His  was  the  crucifix  that 
Abelard  prayed  to — a  lock  of  Eloisa's 
hair — the  dagger  with  which  Felton 
stabbed  the  Uuke  of  Buckingham — the 
first  finished  sketch  of  the  Jocunda— - 
Titian's  large  colossal  profile  of  Peter 
Aretine — a  mummy  of  an  Egyptian 
king — a  feather  of  a  Phoenix — a  piece 
of  Noah's  Ark.  Were  the  articles  au- 
thentic ?  What  matter  ? — his  faith  in 
them  was  true.  He  was  gifted  with  a 
second-sight  in  such  matters :  he  be- 
lieved whatever  was  incredible.  Fan- 
cy bore  sway  in  him;  and  so  vivid 
were  his  impressions,  that  they  included 
the  substance  of  things  in  them.  The 
agreeable  and  the  true  with  him  were 
one.  He  believed  in  Swedenborgian- 
ism — he  believed  in  animal  magnetism 
— he  had  conversed  with  more  than 
one  person  of  the  Trinity — he  could 
talk  with  his  lady  at  Mantua  through 
some  fine  vehicle  of  sense,  as  we  speak 
to  a  servant  down-stairs  through  a  con- 
duit-pipe. Richard  Cosway  was  not 
the  man  to  flinch  from  an  ideal  propo- 
sition. Once,  at  an  Academy  dinner, 
when  some  question  was  made  wheth- 
er the  story  of  Lambert's  Leap  was 
true,  he  started  up,  and  said  it  was; 
for  he  was  the  person  that  performed 
it : — he  once  assured  me  that  the  knee- 
pan  of  King  James  L  in  the  ceiling  at 
Whitehall  was  nine  feet  across  (he  had 
measured  it  in  concert  with  Mr.  Cipri- 
ani, who  was  repairing  the  figures) — 
he  could  read  in  the  Book  of  the  Reve- 
lations without  spectacles,  and  foretold 
the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba — 
and  from  St.  Helena  !  His  wife,  the 
most  lady-like  of  Englishwomen  being 
asked  in  Paris  what  sort  of  a  man  her 
husband  was,  made  answer--"  Toiijours 
riant,  toujours  gaiP  This  was  his 
character.  He  must  have  been  of 
French  extraction.  His  soul  appeared 
to  possess  the  life  of  a  bird  ;  and  such 
was  the  jauntiness  of  his  air  and  man- 
ner, that  to  see  him  sit  to  have  his  half- 
boots  laced  on,  you  would  fancy,  (by 
the  help  of  a  figure)  that,  instead  of  a 
little  withered  elderly  gentleman,  it 
was  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces.  His 
miniature  and  whole-length  drawings 
were  not  merely  fashionable — they 
were  fashion  itself  His  imitations  of 
Michael  Angclo  were  not  the  thing. 
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When  more  than  ninety,  he  retired 
from  his  profession,  and  used  to  hold 
up  the  palsied  hand  that  had  painted 
lords  and  ladies  for  upwards  of  sixty 
years,  and  smiled,  with  unabated  good- 
humour,  at  the  vanity  of  human  wish- 
es. Take  him  with  all  his  faults  and 
follies,  we  scarce  "  shall  look  upon  his 
like  again  !" 

Why  should  such  persons  ever  die  ? 
It  seems  hard  upon  them  and  us  !  Care 
fixes  no  sling  in  their  hearts,  and  their 
persons  "  present  no  mark  to  the  foe- 


man."  Death  in  them  seizes  upon 
living  shadows.  They  scarce  consume 
vital  air  :  their  gross  functions  are  long 
at  an  end — they  live  but  to  paint,  to 
talk  or  think.  Is  it  that  the  vice  of 
age,  the  miser's  fault,  gnaws  them  ? 
Many  of  them  are  not  afraid  of  death, 
but  of  coming  to  want ;  and  having  be- 
gun in  poverty,  are  haunted  with  the 
idea  that  they  shall  end  in  it,  and  so 
die — to  save  charges.  Otherwise,  they 
might  linger  on  for  ever,  and  "  defy 
augury !" 


CHRISTIANITY   IN    INDIA.* 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 


TN  a  preceding  number  we  intro- 
-*■  duced  to  the  public  the  Abbe  Du- 
bois' Letters  on  the  State  of  Christiani- 
ty in  India,  adducing  this  intelligent 
author's  arguments  on  the  hopelessness 
of  successful  proselytism  in  India,  and 
the  prevailing  obstacle  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible.  As  opposed  to  the 
efforts  of  missionaries,  the  Abbe  states 
instances  of  native  feelings  not  less 
powerfully  operative. 

"  Being  at  Carricaul,  about  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  I  preached  on   a  Sun- 
day to  the   assembled  congregation   a 
sermon  in  the  Tamul  language,  on  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Among  other  topics  to  prove  my   sub- 
ject, I  insisted  on   the  intrinsic   weak- 
ness and  inadequacy  of  the  means  em- 
ployed in  the  establishment  of  this  re- 
ligion, generally  hated  and   persecuted 
every  where,  quite  destitute  of  all  hu- 
man support,  and  left   to   its  own  re- 
sources amidst  every  kind  of  contra- 
dictions.    I  several  times  repeated,  in 
treating  this  topic,  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion had  for  its  founder  a  peasant  of 
Galilee,  the  son  of  a  humble  carpenter, 
who  took  for  his  assistants  twelve  low- 
born men,  twelve   ignorant  and  illiter- 
^Xe  fishermen.  These  words,  the  son  of 
a  carpenter !  twelve  fishermen  !  ma- 
ny times  repeated,  gave  offence  to  my 
audience,  which   was  entirely  compos- 
ed of  native  Christians;  and   the  ser- 
mon v/as  no  sooner  finished  than  three 
or  four  of  the  principal   among  them 
came  and  informed  me,  that  the  wliole 
congregation  had  been  highly  scanda- 


lized by  hearing  me  apply  to  Christ 
the  appellation  of  the  son  of  a  carpen- 
ter, and  to  his  apostles  that  of  fish;  r- 
men;  that  I  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
the  castes  both  of  carpenters  and  fisiier- 
men  were  two  of  the  lowest  and  vilest 
in  the  country  ;  that  it  was  highly  im- 
proper to  attribute  to  Christ  and  his 
disciples  so  low  and  abject  an  origin  ; 
that  if  pagans,  who  sometimes  come 
through  motives  of  curiosity  to  their 
religious  assemblies,  heard  such  objec- 
tionable accounts  of  our  religion,  their 
contempt  and  hatred  of  it  would  be  con- 
siderably increased,  &c.  &c.  Finally, 
they  advised  me,  if  in  future  I  had  oc- 
casion to  mention  in  my  sermons,  the 
origin  of  Christ  or  his  apostles,  not  to 
fail  to  say  that  both  were  born  in  the 
noble  tribe  of  kshatrys  or  rajahs,  and 
never  to  mention  their  low  profession. 

"  Another  instance  of  the  kind  hap- 
pened to  me  a  iew  years  ago  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  when,  in  explain- 
ing to  the  congregation  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  in  the  Gospel,  I 
mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the 
prodigal's  father  having,  through  joy, 
killed  the  fatted  calf  to  regale  his 
friends,  on  account  of  the  return  of 
his  reformed  son.  After  the  lecture 
some  Christians  told  me,  in  rather  bad 
humour,  that  my  mentioning  the  /a/^er/ 
calf  was  very  improper,  and  that  if, 
as  sometimes  happened,  pagans  had 
been  present  at  the  lecture,  they  would 
have  been  confirnipd,  on  hearing  of  the 
fattened  calf,  in  the  opinion  they  ullcn- 
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tertained  of  the  Christian  religion  being 
a  low,  or  pariah  religion.  They  advis- 
ed me,  in  the  mean  time,  if  in  future  I 
gave  an  explanation  of  the  same  para- 
ble, to  substitute  a  lamb  instead  of  the 
fatted  calf. 

"  In  fact,  even  with  our  native 
Christians,  we  are  careful  to  avoid  all 
that  might  wound  their  feelings  to  no 
purpose,  and  increase  in  the  public 
mind  the  jealousy  and  contempt  enter- 
tained against  them  and  their  religion. 
For  example,  as  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  extremely  odious  to  all  well- 
bred  Hindoos,  and  considered  by  them 
as  a  capital  sin,  when  we  explain  ver- 
bally or  in  writing  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist,  we  are  cautious  not  to  say 
openly  that  the  materials  of  this  sacra- 
ment are  bread  and  wine,  or  charayain, 
(literally,  wine,)  which  would  prove 
too  revolting  to  their  feelings ;  we  have 
therefore  the  precaution  to  soften  this 
coarse  term  by  a  periphrasis,  saying 
that  the  materials  of  the  eucharist  are 
wheaten  bread,  and  the  juice  of  the 
fine  fruit  called  grape ;  which  ex- 
pressions become  more  palatable  to 
their  taste." 

The  Neophytes  are  after  all  very 
odd  sort  of  Christians. 

"  The  greater  part  (continues  the 
writer)  exhibit  nothing  but  a  vain 
phantom,  an  empty  shade  of  Christiani- 
ty. In  fact,  during  a  period  of  twen- 
ty-five years  that  I  have  familiarly 
conversed  with  them,  lived  among 
them  as  their  religious  teacher  and 
spiritual  guide,  I  would  hardly  dare  to 
affirm  that  I  have  any  where  met  a  sin- 
cere and  undisguised  Christian. 

"  In  embracing  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, they  very  seldom  heartily  re- 
nounce their  leading  superstitions,  to- 
w  ards  which  they  always  entertain  a 
secret  bent,  which  does  not  fail  to  ma- 
nifest itself  in  the  several  occurrences 
of  life  ;  and  in  many  circumstances 
where  the  precepts  of  their  religion  are 
found  to  be  in  opposition  to  their  lead- 
ing usages,  they  rarely  scruple  to  over- 
look the  former,  and  conform  them- 
selves to  the  latter. 

"  Besides,  in  order  to  make  true 
Christians  among  the  natives,  it  would 
be  necessary  before  all  things,  to  erase 
from  the  code  of  the  Christian  religion, 


the  great  leading  precept  o(  chariti/ : 
for,  try  to  persuade  a  Hindoo  that  this 
religion  places  all  men  on  equal  footing 
in  the  sight  of  God,  our  common  Ma- 
ker and  Father  ; — that  the  being  born 
in  a  high  caste,  authorises  nobody  to 
look  with  indifference  or  contempt  on 
the  persons  born  in  a  lower  tribe ; — 
that  even  the  exalted  Brahmin,  after 
embracing  Christianity,  ought  to  look 
upon  the  humble  pariah  as  his  brother, 
and  be  ready  to  bestow  upon  him  all 
marks  of  kindness  and  love  in  his  pow- 
er;  try  to  prevail  upon  theChristian  Hin- 
doo to  forgive  an  often  imaginary  inju- 
ry, such  as  would  be  that  of  being  pub- 
licly upbraided  with  having  violated 
any  one  of  their  vain  usages  ; — try  to 
persuade  even  the  low-born  pariah, 
that  after  turning  a  Christian,  he  ought 
forever  to  renounce  the  childish  dis- 
tinction of  Right  and  Left  Hand,  up- 
on which  he  lays  so  much  stress,  and 
which  he  considers  as  the  most  honour- 
able characteristic  of  his  tribe  ; — tell 
him  that  as  that  distinction  of  Right 
and  Left  Hand  proves  a  source  of  con- 
tinual quarrel,  fighting,  and  animosity, 
it  becomes  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  first  duties  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  Christian  religion,  and  must  alto- 
gether be  laid  aside ; — try  to  prevail 
upon  parents,  in  opposition  to  the  es- 
tablished customs,  to  permit  a  young 
widow,  their  daughter,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  her  youth,  is  exposed  to  dis- 
honour both  herself  and  family,  to  mar- 
ry again  ;  so  to  act  in  opposition  to 
any  of  their  leading  usages  and  practi- 
ces ;  your  lectures,  your  instructions, 
your  expostulations  on  such  subjects, 
will  be  of  no  avail ;  and  your  Chris- 
tians will  continue  to  lire  the  slaves  of 
their  Antichristian  prejudices  and  cus- 
toms. 

"  When  their  religious  instructors 
become  too  troublesome  to  them,  by 
their  importunate  admonitions  on  such 
subjects,  they  often  put  themselves  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  revolt  against 
them,  and  bid  them  defiance,  by  threats 
of  apostacy.  -  -  - 

"  The  Hindoo  pageanty  is  chiefly 
seen  in  the  festivals  celebrated  by  the 
native  Christians.  Their  processions 
in  the  streets,  always  performed  in  the 
night  time,  have  indeed  been  to  me  at 
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all  times  a  subject  of  shame.  Accom- 
panied with  hundreds  of  tom-toms, 
(small  drums,)  trumpets,  and  all  the 
discordant  noisy  music  of  the  coun- 
try ;  with  numberless  torches,  and  fire- 
works— the  statue  of  the  saint  placed 
on  a  car,  which  is  charged  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  and  other  gaudy  or- 
naments, according  to  the  taste  of  the 
country, — the  car  slowly  dragged  by  a 
multitude  shouting  all  along  the  march 
— the  congregation  surrounding  the 
car  all  in  confusion,  several  among 
them  dancing,  or  playing  with  small 
sticks,  with  naked  swords  ;  some 
wrestling,  some  playing  the  fool ;  all 
shouting,  or  conversing  with  each  oth- 
er, without  any  one  exhibiting  the  least 
sign  of  respect  or  devotion.  Such  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  Hindoo  Chris- 
tians in  the  inland  country  celebrate 
their  festivals.  They  are  celebrated, 
however,  with  a  little  more  decency  on 
the  coast.  They  are  all  exceedingly 
pleased  with  such  a  mode  of  worship, 
and  any  thing  short  of  such  pageantry, 
such  confusion  and  disorder,  would  not 
be  liked  by  them." 

As  a  proof  how  lightly  they  prize 
their  faith,  the  Abbe  states  than  when 
in  1784  Tippoo  Saib  seized  60,000 
Christians  (all  that  could  be  found  in 
his  dominions  in  one  day)  and  carried 
them  to  Seringapatam,  not  one  of  the 
whole  number  refused  to  abjure  and 
be  circumcised — not  one  of  them  '•'  pos- 
sessing resolution  enough  to  say,  '  I 
am  a  Christian,  I  will  die  rather  than 
renounce  my  religion  !'  " 

Summing  up  his  reasoning  as  far  as 
his  own  experience  goes,  the  Abbe  ho- 
nestly declares — 

"  For  my  ptirt,  I  cannot  boast  of  my 
successes  in  this  holy  career,  during  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years  that  I  have 
laboured  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  restraints 
and  privations  under  which  I  have  liv- 
ed, by  conforming  myself  to  the  usages 
of  the  country  ;  embracing,  in  many 
respects,  the  prejudices  of  the  natives; 
living  like  them,  and  becoming  almost 
a  Hindoo  myself ;  in  short,  by  'being 
made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might 
by  all  means  save  some,' — all  this  has 
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proved  of  no  avail  to  me  to  make  pro- 
selytes." 

"  During  the  long  period  I  have  liv- 
ed in  India,  in  the  capacity  of  a  mis- 
sionary, I  have  made,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  native  missionary,  in  all  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  converts 
of  both  sexes.  Of  this  number  two- 
thirds  were  pariahs,  or  beggars;  and 
the  rest  were  composed  of  stidras,  va- 
grants, and  out-casts  of  several  tribes, 
who,  being  without  resource,  turned 
Christians,  in  order  to  form  new  con- 
nections, chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  mar- 
riage, or  with  some  other  interested 
views.  Among  tliem  are  to  be  found 
some  also  v/ho  believed  themselves  to 
be  possessed  by  the  devil,  and  who 
turned  Christians,  after  having  been 
assured  that  on  their  receiving  baptism 
the  unclean  spirits  would  leave  them, 
never  to  return;  and  1  will  declare  it, 
witii  shame  and  confusion,  that  I  do 
not  remember  any  one  who  may  be 
said  to  have  en)braced  Christianity 
from  conviction,  and  through  quite  dis- 
interested motives.  Among  these  new 
converts  many  apostatised,  and  relaps- 
ed into  Paganism,  finding  that  the 
Christian  religion  did  not  aftbrd  them 
the  temporal  advantages  they  had  look- 
ed for  in  embracing  it ;  and  I  am  veri- 
ly ashamed,  that  the  resolution  1  have 
taken  to  declare  the  whole  truth  on  this 
subject  forces  me  to  make  the  humili- 
ating avowal,  that  those  who  continued 
Christians  are  the  very  worst  among 
my  flock. 

"  In  fact,  the  conversion  of  the  Hin- 
doos, under  existing  circumstances,  is 
so  hopeless  a  thing,  and  their  prejudices 
against  it  are  so  deeply  rooted,  and  so 
decidedly  declared,  that  I  am  firmly 
persuaded,  that  if  (what  has  never 
been  the  case)  the  Hindoo  Brahmins 
were  animated  by  a  spirit  of  proselyt- 
ism,  and  sent  to  tlurope  missionaries 
of  their  own  faitli,  to  propagate  their 
monstrous  religion,  and  make  converts 
to  the  worship  of  Seeva  and  Vishnoo, 
they  would  have  nmch  more  chance 
of  success,  among  certain  classes  of  so- 
ciety, than  we  have  to  make  among 
them  true  converts  to  the  faith  in 
Christ." 

Well  are   we  aware   that  the  obsta- 
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cles  thus  so  afflictingly  stated,  are  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  warmer  zeal  of 
those  who  cherish  the  praiseworthy 
design  of  spreading  Christianity  over 
tlie  eartji :  and  we  trust  it  will  be  be- 
lieved that  we  only  array  these  argu- 
ments together  in  order  to  show  them 
the  extent  of  their  difficulties,  not  to 
dishearten  them  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  benevolent  work. 

There  is  another  important  consider- 
ation which  ought  to  be  calmly  weigh- 
ed at  this  period,  when  we  even  see  pe- 
titions presented  to  Parliament  on  the 
subject. 

"  On  the  whole  (says  the  Abbe,) 
Irom  all  that  has  come  within  ray 
knowledge,  I  observe,  with  sorrow, 
that  the  interference  of  the  new  reform- 
ers to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Hindoos  has  thus  far  produced  more 
evil  than  good.  In  support  of  this 
assertion,  I  will  content  myself  with 
citing  the  two  following  striking  in- 
stances : 

"  The  first  relates  to  the  burning  of 
widows  on  the  piles  of  their  deceased 
husbands.  It  is  an  indubitable  fact, 
fully  confirmed  by  the  official  reports 
of  the  local  magistrates,  that  since  the 
clamours  raised  in  Europe  and  India, 
and  since  the  country  government  has 
judged  fit  to  interfere,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, in  order  to  render  it  less  frequent, 
it  has  come  more  into  fashion,  and 
more  prevalent.  I  have  seen  lists  of 
the  victims  devoting  themselves  to  that 
cruel  superstition  ;  and  I  have  observ- 
ed, that  in  the  districts  of  Calcutta  and 
Benarez,  where  the  horrid  piactice  is 
most  common,  the  number  of  victims 
has  been  of  late  much  greater  than  it 
was  about  twelve  years  ago,  when  the 
natives  were  left  to  themselves,  and 
nobody  presemed  to  interfere  with  their 
customs.  -  -  - 

-  -  -  "  Owing  to  their  abrupt  attacks 
on  the  most  deep  laid  prejudices  of  the 
country,  the  zeal  of  the  Hindoos  had 
been  roused  to  a  determined  spirit  of 
opposition  and  resistance,  when  they 
saw  their  most  sacred  customs  and 
practices  publicly  reviled,  laughed  at, 
and  turned  into  ridicule,  by  words,  and 
in  writing,  in  numberless  religious 
tracts,  circulated  with  profusion,  in  eve- 
ry directionj  all  over  the  country. 


"  When  I  was  at  Vellore,  four  years 
ago,  in  attendance  on  a  numerous  con- 
gregation living  in  that  place,  having 
been  informed  that  the  Lutheran  mis- 
sionaries kept  a  catechist,  or  native  re- 
ligious teacher,  at  that  station,  on  a  sa- 
lary of  five  pagodas  a  month,  I  was 
led  to  suppose  that  they  had  a  numer- 
ous flock  there  ;  but  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  when,  on  enquiry,  I  found 
that  the  whole  congregation  consisted 
of  only  three  individuals,  namely,  a 
drummer,  a  cook,  and  a  horse-keeper. 

"  In  the  meantime  do  not  suppose 
that  those  thin  congregations  are  whol- 
ly composed  of  converted  pagans :  at 
least  half  consists  of  Catholic  apos- 
tates, who  went  over  to  the  Lutheran 
sect  in  times  of  famine,  or  from  other 
interested  motives. 

"  It  is  not  uncommon  on  the  coast  to 
see  natives  who  successively  pass  from 
one  religion  to  another,  according  to 
their  actual  interest.  In  my  last  jour- 
ney to  Madras,  I  became  acquainted 
with  native  converts,  who  regularly 
changed  their  religion  twice  a-year,  and 
who  for  a  long  time  were  in  the  habit  of 
being  six  months  Catholic,  and  six 
months  Protestant. 

"  Behold  •the  Lutheran  mission  es- 
tablished in  India  more  than  a  century 
ago  !  Interrogate  its  missionaries,  ask 
them  what  were  their  successes  during 
so  long  a  period,  and  through  what 
means  were  gained  over  the  few  prose- 
lytes they  made  ?  Ask  them  whether 
the  interests  of  their  sect  are  improv- 
ing, or  whether  they  are  gaining  ground, 
or  whether  their  small  numbers  are  not 
rather  dwindling  away  ? 

"  Behold  the  truly  industrious,  the  un- 
affected and  unassuming  Moravian 
brethren  !  Ask  them  how  many  con- 
verts they  have  made  in  India  during 
a  stay  of  about  seventy  years  by 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  all  its  naked 
simplicity?  They  will  candidly  an- 
swer, "  Not  one  I  not  a  single  man  !" 

"  Behold  the  Nestorians  in  Travan- 
core  !  Interrogate  them  ;  ask  them 
for  an  account  of  their  success  in  the 
work  of  proselytism  in  these  modem 
times  ?  Ask  them  whether  they  are 
gaining  ground,  and  whether  the  inter- 
ests of  their  ancient  mode  of  worship  is 
improving  ?     They  will  reply,  that  so 
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far  from  this  being  the  case,  their  con- 
gregations once  so  flourishing,  and 
amounting  (according  to  Gibbon's  ac- 
coGnt)  to  200,000  souls,  are  now  re- 
duced to  less  than  an  eighth  of  this 
number,  and  are  daily  diminishing. 

"  Behold  the  Baptist  missionaries  at 
Serampore  !  Inquire  what  are  their 
spiritual  successes  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ganges  ?  Ask  them  whether  they 
have  really  the  well-founded  hope  that 
their  indefatigable  labours  in  endea- 
vouring to  get  the  Holy  Scriptures 
translated  into  all  the  idioms  of  India 
will  increase  their  successes?  Ask 
them  whether  those  extremely  incorrect 
versions,  already  obtained  at  an  im- 
mense expense,  have  produced  the  sin- 
cere conversion  of  a  single  Pagan  !  And 
I  am  persuaded,  that,  if  they  are  asked 
an  answer  upon  their  honour  and  con- 
science, they  will  all  reply  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

"  The  Hindoos  are  a  people  entirely 
different  from  all  others.  You  may, 
if  you  choose,  exercise  over  them  the 
most  despotic  sway  ;  you  may  oppress 
them  by  every  kind  of  tyranny ;  you 
may  overload  them  with  taxes,  and  rob 
them  of  their  property  ;  you  may  carry 
away  their  wives  and  children,  load 
them  with  chains  and  send  them  into 
exile  : — to  all  such  excesses  they  will 
perhaps  submit ;  but,  if  you  speak  of 
changing  any  of  their  principal  institu- 
tions, either  religious  or  civil,  you  will 
find  a  quite  ungovernable  people,  never 
to  be  overcome  on  this  point ;  and  it  is 
my  decided  opinion,  that  the  day  when 
government  shall  presume  to  interfere 
in  such  matters,  will  be  the  last  of  its 
political  existence. 

"  This  force  of  custom  is  remarked 
among  the  native  Christians,  as  well  as 
among  the  pagans.  The  former  shew 
in  all  their  religious  concerns  an  apathy 
or  insensibility,  a  dulness,  bordering  in 
most  instances  on  stupidity.  Indeed, 
the  education  of  all  Hindoos  renders 
them  incapable  of  acquiring  new  ideas, 
and  every  thing  which  varies  from  the 
established  customs  is  rather  odious,  or 
at  least  indifferent  to  them. 

"  It  is  not  that  they  want  wit,  pene- 
tration, and  aptness  in  the  matters  in 
which  they  were  brought  up,  or  those 
in  which  their  temporal  interests  are 


compromised ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
instil  new  principles,  or  infuse  new 
ideas  into  their  minds.  Besides  that, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  religion 
which  speaks  to  the  senses,  alludes  and 
bewilders  its  votaries  by  all  kinds  of 
sensual  gratifications  in  this  life,  and  in 
that  which  is  to  come,  their  minds  are 
too  gross  to  understand  a  religion 
which  speaks  only  to  the  spirit,  exhibits 
to  them  only  inscrutable  mysteries,  and 
promises  them  chiefly  spiritual  enjoy- 
ments. 

'*  In  fact,  in  discoursing  upon  the 
Christian  religion  with  the  Hindoos, 
your  hearers  will  readily  agree  with 
you  upon  all  that  you  say  ;  but  they 
will  feel  nothing.  VVlien  you  discourse 
upon  such  topics,  either  among  the 
Christians  or  pagans,  your  hearers,  sit- 
ting down  on  their  heels,  or  cross-leg- 
ged, will  patiently,  and  with  frequent 
assenting  nods,  listen  to  you.  But,  af- 
ter preaching  to  them  in  this  manner 
for  several  days,  ask  them  for  an  ac- 
count of  your  sermons,  or  moral  in- 
structions, and  you  will  find  that  they 
have  comprehended  nothing,  and  that 
you  have  laboured  in  vain,  because  in- 
stead of  speaking  to  their  senses,  you 
endeavoured  to  speak  to  their  minds. 

"  The  Hindoos  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — the  impostors  and  the 
dupes.  The  latter  include  the  bulk  of 
the  population  of  India ;  and  the  for- 
mer is  composed  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
Brahmins.  Now,  in  a  society  com- 
posed of  such  materials,  we  can  enter- 
tain but  very  faint  hopes  of  improving 
the  interests,  or  extending  the  benefits 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

"  The  Brahmins,  in  framing  tlieir 
system  of  imposture,  and  in  devising 
the  monstrous  worship  prevailing  all 
over  India,  not  only  used  every  artifice 
in  their  power  to  adapt  it  to  the  dispo- 
sitions of  a  simple  and  cr.edulous  peo- 
ple, but,  above  all,  tiiey  employed  all 
possible  means  to  establish  in  this  way, 
in  a  permanent  and  indisputable  man- 
ner, the  high  power  and  uncontrovert- 
ed  control  they  have  always  exercised 
over  the  other  tribes. 

"  It  is  a  sin,  it  is  a  crime,  a  sacrilege 
in  every  Hindoo  who  is  not  born  a 
Brahmin  to  endeavour  to  emerge  from 
that  state  of  ignorance,  and  to  aspire 
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to  the  lowest  degree  of  knowledge.  It 
is  a  sin  for  him  even  to  presume  to  cal- 
culate on  what  clays  fall  the  new  and 
full  moon.  He  is  obliged  to  learn  this 
and  similar  matters,  and  to  be  guided 
in  the  most  common  occurrences  of 
life  by  his  religious  teachers.  He  is 
forbidden  by  his  institutions  to  lay  any 
claim  whatever  to  either  sacred  or 
profane  science,  or  to  intermeddle 
in  any  way  with  the  one  or  the  other. 
His  religious  leaders  have  engrossed, 
as  their  absolute  and  exclusive  inheri- 
tance, all  that  is  included  within  the 
term  science. 

"  Among  the  arts,  the  Brahmins 
have  left  to  the  other  castes  only  those 
whose  exercise  depends  more  upon  bo- 
dily than  on  mental  exertion  ;  such  as, 
music  on  windy  instruments,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  mechanics ;  and  even 
these  they  have  beset  with  so  many 
sources  of  discouragement,  that  they 
have  remained  in  their  infancy,  and 
none  of  them  has  even  approached  per- 
fection, they  all  being  at  the  present 
time  the  same  as  they  were  two  or 
three  thousand  years  ago. 

"  There  is  no  possibility  to  have  ac- 
cess, either  by  word  or  writing,  to  the 
refined  part  of  the  nation  ;  the  line  of 
separation  between  us  and  the  Brah- 
mins is  (as  I  have  just  observed)  drawn, 
and  the  barrier  impassable;  there  is  no 
opening  to  argument  or  persuasion  : 
our  opponents  are  strictly  bound  by 
their  religious  and  civil  statutes  to 
shun,  to  scorn,  and  hate  us.  They 
are  obliged  to  do  so  iVom  a  sense  of  du- 
ty. To  listen  to  us  would  be  in  them 
a  crime,  and  the  greatest  of  all  dis- 
graces. 

"  Being  in  a  neighbouring  village, 
three  or  four  months  ago,  I  received 
there  the  visit  of  some  Christians  living 
in  the  BcUanj  district,  in  a  place  call- 
ed Talaini,  where  between  30  and  40 
Tilinga  Christian  families  reside.  Af- 
ter the  ordinary  n::arks  of  respect,  and 
the  usual  compliments,  one  of  my  visi- 
tors took  a  book  out  of  a  small  bag, 
and  without  uttering  a  single  word, 
laid  it  at  my  feet.  On  opening  it,  I 
found  it  was  a  translation  into  2'ilin<ra 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  :  and, 
before  saying  any  thing  about  it,  I  wish- 
ed to  be  acquainted  with  the  opinion  of 


ray  visitors  on   the  work.     Having  in- 
terrogated them   for  the  purpose,  the 
person  who  had  delivered  it  to  me  be- 
gan the  following  curious  account,  say- 
ing that  some  months  back  two  Chris- 
tians of  their  village  went  to  Bellary  on 
some  business,  and,  hearing  that  a  Eu- 
ropean gooroo,  or  priest,  (whom  from 
their  account  I  understood  to  be  a  Pro- 
testant missionary,)  was  living  in  that 
place,  they  went  to  pay   him  a  visit ; 
that  they  had  been  very  kindly  receiv- 
ed by  him,  and  that  after  a  good  deal  of 
conversation,  chiefly  on  religious  sub- 
jects, the   gooroo,  on  dismissing  thera, 
had  made  thera  a  present  of  the  book, 
strongly  recommending  them  to  have  a 
chapter  of  its  contents  read  every  Sun- 
day in  their  chapel  to  the  assembled 
congregation ;    that  there   being  only 
five  or  six  individuals   among  the  con- 
gregation who  could  write  and  read,  on 
their   return  they  had  called  on  them 
and  delivered  the  book   to  thera  ;  that 
these  persons  had  assembled  together 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  it,  and  be- 
coming acquainted   with  its  contents ; 
but  that  they  were  unable  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  a  single  chapter ;  that 
in  their  perplexity  they  had  applied  to 
some  Pagans  living  in  the  same  village, 
to  assist  them  in  expounding  the  book  ; 
but  no  one  among  them  had  been  able 
to  understand  any  thing  about  it ;  that 
they  were  then  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  foreign  gooroo,  who  was  not  their 
own,  had  given  them   such  a  work  to 
make  a  jest  of  them,  and  that  in  this 
persuasion,  some  were  of  opinion,  that 
it  should  be  thrown  into  the  fire  ;  but 
the   majority  wishing  to   become   ac- 
quainted at  least  with  the  outlines  of 
the  work,  called  for  the  purpose  on  a 
Brahmin  poorohita,  or  astrologer,  Uv- 
ing  in   their   neighbourhood  ,    that  the 
poorohita  having  perused  one   or  two 
pages  in  their  presence,  told  them  that 
it  appeared   to   him   to  be   a  curious 
boo!;,  but  that  it  was  written  in  so  loose 
and  incoherent  a  style,  and   in  so  ob- 
scure a  manner,  that  it  would  require 
some  days  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  whole. 

"  When  the  Christians  returned,  the 
poorohita  gave  them  the  following  cu- 
rious answer,  assuring  them,  in  a  lovv 
tone  of  voice,  that  he  had  thoroughly 
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perused  the  work  with  attention,  and 
that  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  treatise  upon  magic  ;  adding,  that  it 
was  worked  up  in  obscure  and  incohe- 
rent sentences,  quite  unintelligible  to 
sudras  ;  "  as  is  always  the  case,'°  said 
he,  "  with  works  treating  upon  occult 
and  pernicious  sciences ;"  and  strong- 
ly recommending  them  to  destroy,  or 
otherwise  get  rid  of  it,  as  it  was  a  great 
sin  to  keep  so  pernicious  a  book  in  their 
possession." 

A  defence  of  the  Hindoos  closes  this 
volume,  to  which  we  can  only  refer  the 
curious ;  and  finish  our  notice  with  the 
author's  opinion  of  the  versions  of 
Scripture  now  in  circulation,  but  par- 
ticularly the  Canada  version,  (of  which 
he  gives  a  literal  translation  of  the  1st 
chapter  of  Genesis)  : 

"  I  have  been  so  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted in  going  through  the  translation 
of  the  first  chapter,  that  I  beg  you  will 
excuse  me  the  trouble  of  translating  the 
three  others.  

If  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  our 

holy  books  being  of  divine  origin  be 
derived  from  their  intrinsical  worth, 
from  their  noble,  inimitable,  and  ma- 
jestic simplicity,  there  is,  alas  !  on  the 
other  hand,  but  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  the  Hindoos  will  form  a  directly 
opposite  judgment  on  the  subject,  when 
they  behold  the  ludicrous,  vulgar,  and 
almost  unintelligible  style  of  the  ver- 
sions at  present  circulated  among  them ; 
and  that  even  the  most  reasonable  and 


best  disposed,  in  beholding  our  Holy 
Scriptures  under  such  a  contemptible 
shape,  so  far  from  looking  upon  them 
as  the  Word  of  God,  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  strongly  impelled  to  consider 
them  as  forgeries  of  some  obscure,  ig- 
norant, and  illiterate  individual,  and  of 
course  a  downright  imposture.  It  is, 
however,  to  execute  such  performances, 
(for  the  Tanioul,  and  Telinga  versions, 
parts  of  which  I  have  also  perused, 
have  not  appeared  to  me  superior  to 
this,)  that  public  credulity  in  Europe  is 
imposed  upon,  and  immense  sums  of 
money  are  subscribed. 

"  You  may  rest  persuaded,  that  all 
those  soi-disant  translations  will  soon 
find  their  way  to  the  bazar  streets,  to 
be  sold  there,  as  waste  paper,  to  the 
country  grocers,  for  the  purpose  of 
wrapping  their  drugs  in  them  ;  and,  in- 
deed, in  my  humble  opinion,  they  are 
fit  for  nothing  else. 

"  I  express  to  you  my  sentiments  on 
the  subject  with  candour,  and  without 
hypocrisy,  as  you  have  requested  me  so 
to  do,  and  I  am  ready  fearlessly  to  ex- 
press the  same,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bible  Society  itself,  and  of  all  the  uni- 
versities in  Europe;  for  my  opinion, 
(let  them  give  it  the  appellation  of  pre- 
judice, of  ignorance,  or  obstinacy,  it  is 
the  same  to  me,)  being  grounded  on  an 
inward  conviction,  the  result  of  a  long 
and  attentive  experience,is  unalterable." 

With  this  strong  opinion  we  leave 
the  case  to  the  public  judgment. 


(New  Mon.) 
WHY  DO  WE  LOVE  ? 


I  often  think  each  tottering  form, 
That  limps  along'  in  life's  decline, 

Once  bore  a  heart  as  young,  as  warm, 
As  fnll  of  idle  thoughts  as  mine — 

And  each  has  had  his  dream  of  joy, 
His  own  unequall'd  pure  romance  ; 

Commencing, when  the  blushing  boy 
First  thrills  at  lovely  woman's  glance  : 

And  each  could  tell  his  tale  of  youth, 
And  think  its  scenes  of  love  evince 

More  passion,  more  unearthly  truth, 
Than  any  tale  before,  or  since. 

Yes — they  could  tell  of  tender  lays, 
At  midnight  penn'd  in  classic  shades  ; 

— Of  days  more  bright  than  modern  days  ; 
—Of  maids  more  fair  than  living  maids. 


Of  whispers  in  a  willing  car, 
Of  kisses  on  a  blushing  cheek  ; 

( — Each  kiss — each  whisper  far  loo  dear 
For  modern  lips  to  give,  or  speak.) 

Of  prospects  too,  untimely  cross'd, 
Of  passion  slighted  or  bet  ray 'd  ; 

Of  kindred  spirits  early  lost. 

And  buds  that  blossom'd  but  to  fade. 

Of  beaming  eyes,  asd  tresses  gay, 
— Elastic  form,  and  noble  brow  ; 

And  charms — that  all  have  pass'd  away, 
And  left  tliem — what  we  see  them  noiv  ' 

And  is  it  .so  ? — Is  human  love 
So  very  light  and  frail  a  thing  : 

And   must  youtli's    brightest  visions  move . 
For  ever  on  Time's  restless  wing  ? 
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Must  all  the  eyes  that  still  are  bright,  If  that  one.  being  whom  we  take 

And  all  the  lips  tliat  talk  of  bliss,  From  all  the  world,  and  still  recur 

And  all  the  forms  so  fair  to-night,  To  all  slit  said — and  for  her  sake 

Hereafter — only  come  to  this  :  Feel  far  from  joy,  when  far  from  her- 

Then  what  are  Love's  best  visions  worth,  If  that  one  form  which  we  adore 

If  we  at  length  must  lose  tliem  thus  ?  From  youth  to  age,  in  bliss  or  pain, 

If  all  we  value  most  on  earth.  Soon  withers— and  is  seen  no  more. 

Ere  long  must  fade  away  from  us  ?  — Vv  liy  do  we  love — if  lovt  be  vain  " 


THE    "  TIIT^EE    MIGHTY." 

(New  Mon.) 

WATCH-fires  are  blazing  on  hill  and  plain 
TiJl  noon-day   light  is  restored  again, 
There  are   shining  arms  in   Raphael's  vale. 
And  bright  is  the  glitter  of  clanging  mail. 
The  Philistine  hath  fixd  his   encampment  here — 
Afar  stretch  his  lines  of  banner  and  spear — 
And  his  chariots  of  brass  are  ranged  side  by  side. 
And  his  war-steeds   neigh  loud  in  their  trappings  of  pride. 
His  tents  are  placed  where  tlie  waters  flow, 
The  sun  hath  dried  up  the  springs  below, 
And  Israel  hatli  neither  well  nor   pool. 
The  rage  of  her  soldiers'  thirst  to  cool. 
In  the  cave  of  Adullam  king  David  lies, 
Overcome  with  the  glare  of  the  blazing  skies  ; 
And  his  lip  is  parch'd,  and  his  tongue  is  dry, 
But  none  can  the  grateful   draft  supply. 
Though  a  crowned  king,  in  that  painful  hour 
One  flowing  cup  might  have  bought  his  power — 
What  worth,  in  the  fire  of  thirst,  could  be 
The  purple  pomp  of  his  soTereignty  '. 
But  no  cooling  cup  from  river  or  spring 
To  relieve  his  want  can  his  servants  bring. 
And  he  cries,  '•  Are  there  none  in  ray  train  or  slatCj 
Will  fetch  me  the  water  of  Bethlehem  gate  ?" 
Then  three  of  his  warriors,  the  "  mighty  three,"' 
The  boast  of  the  monarch's  chivalry, 
Uprose  in  their  strength,  and  their  bucklers  rung, 
As  witti  eyes  of  flame  on  their  steeds  they  sprung. 
Ou  their  steeds  they  sprung,  and  with  spurs  of  speed 
Rush'd  forth  in  tho  strength  of  a  noble  deed. 
And  dash'd  on  the  foe  like  a  lorrent-flood. 
Till  he  floated  away  in  a  tide  of  blood. 
To  the  rignt— to  the  left — where  their  blue  swords  shine 
Like  autumn-corn  falls  the  Philistine  ; 
And  sweeping  along  with  tiie  vengeance  of  fate, 
The  "  mighty"  rush  onward  to  Bethlehem  gate. 
Through  a  bloody  gap  in  his  shatter'd  array. 
To  Bethlehem's  well  they  have  hewn  their  way, 
Then  backward  they  turn  on  the  corse-cover'd  plain. 
And  charge  through  the  foe  to  their  monarch  again. 
The  king  looks  at  the  cup,  but  the  crystal  draught 
At  a  price  too  high  for  his  want  hath  been  bought  ; 
They  urge  him  to  drink,  but  he  wets  not  his  lip, 
Though  great  is  his  need,  he  refuses  to  sip. 
But  he  pours  it  Ajrth  to  Heaven's  Majesty — 
He  pours  it  forth  to  the  Lord  of  the  sky  ; 
'Tis  a  draught  of  death — 'tis  a  cup  blood-stain'd — 
'Tis  a  prize  from  man's   suffering  and  agony  gain'd. 
Should   he  taste  of  a  cup  which  his  "  mighty  three" 
Had  obtain'd   by  their  peril  and  jeopardy  ? 
Should  he  drink  of  their  life  ? — Twas  the  thought  of  a  kinj 
And  again  he  return'd  to  his  suffering. 
Sept.  1,1823. 
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THE  KING'S  JUVENILE  BALLS. 


THE  King's  Juvenile  Balls,  given 
at  every  returning  JMidsummer 
and  Christmas,  to  the  younger  branch- 
es of  the  families  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  though,  under  one  view,  no 
more  than  examples  of  an  elegant  and 
amiable  hospitality,  are  yet  of  a  posi- 
tive value  to  the  country,  such  as  enti- 
tles them  to  take  rank  in  our  estima- 
tion with  some  of  its  best  institutions. 
The  Emperor  of  China  is  obliged  by 


(La  Belle  Assemblee.) 

querably  timid.  Some,  to  the  shyness 
so  often  evinced  by  children  in  all 
companies,  add  every  thing  that  can 
be  imagined  of  awe,  at  finding  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  the  King; 
while,  upon  the  audacity  of  some  dis- 
positions, this  peculiarity  of  situation 
seems  to  have  no  efi'ect  whatever. 

The  company  is  received  in  the 
lower  suite  of  rooms  at  Carlton-house  ; 
and  as   his  Majesty's  desire  always  is, 


law  to  render  an  homage  to  the  art  of    that  the   whole  should  be   without  the 


agriculture,  by  means  of  a  fixed  cere 
monial  of  holding  the  plough  ;  and  if  a 
law-giver  had  proposed  to  himself  an 
institution  in  Great  Britain,  by  means 
of  which  a  habit  of  attachment  to  the 
throne,  and  to  the  reigning  family, 
should  be  nursed  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  planted  there  in  in 


glare  of  dress  and  state,  the  attendants 
as  well  as  the  visitors  are  plainly  attir- 
ed. On  the  evening,  however,  now 
referred  to,  one  little  girl,  yielding  to 
the  common  passion  of  her  sex,  had 
prevailed  upon  mamma  to  let  her  ap- 
parel be  somewhat  costly  and  superb. 
"  Bless  my  heart !"  said  his  Majesty, 


fancy,  nothing  more  felicitous  than  the  as  he  accosted  this  gorgeous  stranger, 
scheme  of  these  Juvenile  Balls — these  "  what  a  fine  lady  you  are !  How 
simple  and  unaffected  entertainments  beautifully  you  are  dressed !  Pray 
for  children  of  condition — in  the  house  what  may  be  your  name  ?" — "  Rachel, 
and  in  the  presence — or,  as  it  should  sir,"  was  the  answer. — "  And  what 
rather  be  said,  in  the  company  of  the  besides  Rachel  ?"  resumed  the  King. 
Sovereign,  could  have  been  devised.  — "  Lady  Rachel  Russell,"  replied  the 
The  kind  and  Hrbane  manners  of  his  infant  belle. — "  Lady  Rachel  Russell !" 
present  Majesty  are,  indeed,  peculiarly  exclaimed  his  Majesty  ;  "  may  you  be 
such  as  to  fix  the  affections  of  all  who  as  great  an  ornament,  my  dear,  to 
ai)proach  his  person  ;  and  the  country,  your  sex,  as  was  your  illustrious  name- 
perhaps,  on   this  head,  has   nothing  to  sake!" 

regret,  but  that  those  of  lower  rank,  But  the  next   beauty  of  the  Lillipu- 

out  of  the  walls  of  his  Majesty's  pa-  tian   Court,  who  happened  to    fix  his 

lace  (for  all  within  partake  of  his  sna-  IMajesty's  eye,  was  a  little  girl  of  oppo 


vity)  do  not  in  more  frequent  instances 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing the  King. 

After  supper,  at  these  little  enter- 
tainments, his  Majesty  sits  down  sur- 
rounded   by    his  youthful    guests,    to 


site  attractions.  She  was  one  of  those 
little  English  girls  whom  IM.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand describes  as  blushing  when 
they  are  spoken  to,  and  whom  he  con- 
trasts so  forcibly  with  the  young  fe- 
males of  France — little  French    school 


whom  !ie  exhibits  every  mark  of  cheer-  girls,  with  their  hair  dressed  with  huile- 
ful  and  encouraging  hospitality  ;  but 
previously  to  the  hour  of  this  substan- 
tial part  of  the  night's  enjoyment,  the 
King  devotes  himself  to  conversing 
alternately  with  every  child  present, 
inquiring  of  each  its  name,  and  mak- 
ing such  observations  as  circumstances 
elicit.  Throughout  the  scene,  nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  great  di- 
versity of  character  displayed  by  the 
child.     Some  are   bold,  some  uncon- 


aiitiqae,  holding  up  the  trains  of  their 
dresses,  looking  boldly  at  every  strang- 
er, practising  love  songs,  and  learning 
lessons  of  declamation.*  Our  little 
English  girl  at  Carlton  house  was  dress- 
ed wit!]  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  ex- 
tremely bashful  in  her  deportment. 
Tln^  King  kindly  took  her  hand;  and, 
after  some  of  the  usual  inquiries,  "  IMy 

*  M.  de  ChateaabiiiAnd  virote  some  tv.'^n- 
tv-fivc  veiiTs  a^o. 
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love,"  said  he,  in  a  half  whisper,  "  be- 
tween you  and  I,  you  are  the  rose  of 
the  company." 

A  third  trait  shall  be  set  down.  A  fine, 
fearless  boy,  who  had  waited  for  his  turn 
of  being  spoken  toby  his  Majesty,  till 
he  thought  every  chance  gone  by,  sud- 
denly presented  himself  to  the  King, 
saying,  "  Sir,  your  Majesty  has  spok- 
en to  every  one  but  me,  but  to  me  you 
have  not  said  a  word  !" — "  Is  it  possi- 
ble," cried  the  King,  whh  the  utmost 


good-humour,  and  delighted  with  the 
manly  confidence  of  the  school-boy ; 
"  is  it  possible  that  1  have  neglected 
you  ?     Weil  !  and  who  are  you  ?" 

It  is  now  obvious  in  how  great  a  de- 
gree the  King's  juvenile  balls  are  adapt- 
ed to  make  lasting  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  the  youthful  visitors ;  and  a 
single  word  needs  not  to  be  added,  as 
to  the  interest  which  the  whole  country 
possesses  in  the  loyal  attachments  of  the 
upper  classes. 


(La  BellB  Assem.) 
PROTESTANT  NUNNERY. 


rilFIE  idea  of  a  Protestant  establish- 
-*-  ment  for  ladies,  upon  a  conventual 
plan,  exclusive  of  vows,  has  been  a  fa- 
vourite one  with  many  tender-hearted 
persons,  who  have  thought  that  such  a 
species  of  asylum  would  be  serviceable 
to  females  of  fallen  expectations  and 
circumscribed  fortunes.  It  seems  that 
a  single  lady  of  great  property,  named 
Harcourt,  the  heiress  of  a  gentleman  of 
large  fortune  in  Yorkshire,  once  partly 
realized  this  scheme.  Her  father,  a 
man  of  learning  and  science,  had  given 
her  very  superior  education,  and  even 
permitted  her  to  accompany  hira  in  a 
scientific  tour,  of  some  years'  duration, 
on  the  Continent.  There  she  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  several 
foreign  ladies  of  rank,  who,  upon  the 
death  of  her  father,  returned  with  her 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  institu- 
tion of  their  own.  A  beautiful  cloister 
was  constructed,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Harcourt,  on  her  estate  at 
Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  formed  upon 
a  design  of  her  own ;  another  was 
erected  at  a  villa  she  possessed  in  one 
of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland  :  and  in 
these  two  seats  of  friendly  intercourse, 
the  ainiable  founder  alternately  spent 
lier  time.  A  system  of  perfect  equali- 
ty prevailed  in  the  institution,  over 
which  each  lady  presided  in  her  turn, 
and  no  vow  confined  them  to  remain 
members  of  the  community.  Every 
lady  upon  her  entrance  into  the  socie- 
ty, paid  the  sum  of  a  hundred  pounds  ; 
and  another  hundred  was  to  be  paid  in 
case  of  a  removal  from  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  fund  for  its  sup- 


port. A  certain  portion  of  the  day 
was  devoted  to  religious  exercises,  but 
these  were  not  of  the  austere  kind  ;  and 
the  rest  was  spent  in  elegant  and  ra- 
tional amusements,  as  music,  painting, 
the  belles  lettres,  and  expeiiments  in 
natural  philosophy.  The  poor  of  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood  were  not 
only  considered  as  objects  of  their  at- 
tention, but  as  beings  whom  Providence 
had  peculiarly  placed  under  their  care. 
This  amiable  enthusiast  died  in  i745~, 
near  the  age  of  forty. — Qiierc,  Is  there 
any  knowledge  at  Richmond  of  the 
plan  of  her  establishment,  or  any  tra- 
ditionary information  of  the  esteem  in 
which  it  was  held  ? 

The  celebrated  Richardson  strenu- 
ously recommended  the  establishment 
of  Protestant  nunneries  as  a  national 
good ;  and  particularly  as  seminaries 
for  good  wives,  and  as  a  stand  for  eve- 
ry virtue,  in  an  age  given  up  to  luxury, 
extravagance,  and  amusements  little 
less  than  riotous. 

In  1671,  an  academy  or  college 
was  proposed,  according  to  the  pat- 
tern of  some  Protestant  colleges  in 
Germany. 

A  similar  establisliment  was  institut- 
ed in  I816,  under  the  sanction  of  her 
late  Majesty  ;  nor  has  there  ever  been 
any  institution  more  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention and  the  liberal  patronage  of  the 
public. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1815,  the  Dowag- 
er Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  Lady  Carys- 
fort,  Lady  Anson,  Lady  Willoughby, 
and  Lady  Clonbrook,  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  plan  of  an  institution 
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calculated  to  afford  the  comforts  of  life, 
at  a  moderate  expense,  to  ladies  of  re- 
spectability and  small   fortune,  agreed 
to  form  an  association   for  tlie  purpose 
of  promoting  establishments  of  tl)at  na- 
ture."'    Lady  Isabella  King  is  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  merit  of  having  origi- 
nated  this  association  is  due,  and  the 
still  higher  merit  of  having  hitlierto  su- 
perintended  the  institution    wiiich  by 
iier  means  was  formed.     The  most  fre- 
quent  objection    which  she  iiad  heard 
advanced  against  her  favourite  object 
was,  that  a  society  of  women — of  Eng- 
lish women  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Elngland — could  never  be  expected  to 
live  together  in  peace.     With  the  fer- 
vent hope  of  proving  that  such  reflec- 
tions on   her  sex,  her  country,  and  her 
religion  were  unfounded,  Lady  Isabella 
quitted  a  life  more  congenial  witli  her 
taste  and   inclinations,  and  engaged  in 
this  undertaking.     It  was   agreed  that 
a    sum  from  ten    to  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  should  be  raised  by  the  associa- 
tion, as  an  endowment  for  the  primary 
establishment ;  and   that,  as  an   addi- 
tional   support,  a    limited  number  of 
apartments  should  be  allotted  to  such 
ladies,  friends  of  the  undertaking,  as 
would  agree  to  reside  there,  paying  a 
high  yearly  rent  for  their  rooms,  and 
conforming  equally  with  the  other  in- 
mates   to  the  rules   of  the   institution. 
The  Queen  contributed  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  signified  her  intention  to 
subscribe  annually  one  hundred  pounds; 
the    late   Princess  Charlotte,  and  the 
Other     Princesses,     contributed     fifty 
pounds    each.      But    notwithstanding 
this  distinguished  patronage,  the  ^.hole 
sum    which  could   be  collected   in  the 
course  of  a  year  Icll  considerably  short 
of  five  thousand  pounds,  whereas  it  had 
been  hoped  that  iVom    ten    to  fifteen 
thousand    might    be   raised,    and    less 
could  not  suffice  for  putting  the  institu- 
tion upon  a   permanent  establishment. 
Anxious,  however,  that  the  institution 
should  no  longer  be  delayed,  and  hop- 
ing that,  wiien  its  practicability  should 
have  been  tried   and  proved,  the  good 
would    be  so  manifest  as  to  ensure  suc- 
cess in  a  future  appeal  for  public  sup- 
port, Lady    Isabella  King  offered   to 
take  upon   herself  whatever  risk  or  re- 
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sponsibility  might  attend  it,  and  pro* 
posed  to  give  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year  for  a  furnished  house  in  Derby- 
shire. Lady  Willoughby  was  of  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
institution  in  the  immediate  vicinit}'  of 
Bath,  and  oflered  to  pay  the  difference 
of  rent  which  this  arrangement  would 
occasion.  Accordingly  a  lease  of 
Braybrook  House,  near  that  city,  was 
taken  for  three  years,  at  a  rent  of  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year. 

It  had  originally  been  designed  that 
for  each  fifty  pounds  accruing  year- 
ly to  the  institution,  from  the  interest 
of  the  collected  fund,  one  lady  should 
be  admitted,  paying  on  her  part  fifty 
pounds  annually  for  her  apartment  and 
board.  But  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
residing  managers  was  to  make  known 
their  determination  of  not  drawing  up- 
on the  fund,  but  leaving  it  to  accumu- 
late for  three  years,  during  which  time 
the  society  engaged  to  defray  every  ex- 
pense of  the  establishment,  rent  and 
taxes  included. 

The  three  years  devoted  to  the  ex- 
periment have  elapsed;  and  to  those 
who  consider  the  formation  of  such  in- 
stitutions desirable,  it  will  be  gratifying 
to  learn,  that  all  who  are  personally 
concerned  in  promoting  this  undertak- 
ing, all  who  have  actually  visited,  the 
establishment,  and  made  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  arrange- 
ments, are  cordially  desirous  of  its  con- 
tinuance. The  experiment  was  fairly 
tried,  and  it  has  perfectly  succeeded.  It 
has  been  proved  that  such  a  society  of 
ladies  may  live  in  harmony  ;  that  they 
consider  themselves  fixed,  though 
bound  by  no  vows  ;  and  that  they  are 
contented  and  happy  in  their  retire- 
ment, though  not  upon  compulsion. 
The  late  Queen  inspected  the  estab- 
lisliment  in  person  during  the  last  year 
of  her  life.  She  expressed  the  most 
unqualified  approbation  of  its  princi- 
ples and  rules,  and  emphatically  pro- 
nounced it  "  a  blessed  asylum.'^ 
Though  nothing  was  drawn  from  the 
fiind,  eight  lady  associates  had  been  re- 
ceived on  the  original  plan.  Tlie  es- 
tablishment was  enabled  to  afford  this, 
by  the  ladies  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent residing  in  it  at  considerable  ox- 
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pense ;  but  it  is  observed,  that  such  a 
mode  of  upholding  it  cannot  be  rested 
upon  as  permanent ;  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  many  ladies  looked  with  an 
anxious  but  hopeless  eye  to  this  retreat, 
because  their  total  want  of  fortune  pre- 
cluded their  admission,  though,  for  all 
circumstances  of  birth,  education,  prin- 


ciples, and  manners,  they  would  have 
been  inmates  peculiarly  desirable ;  a 
few  official  situations  in  the  establish- 
ment were  therefore  instituted,  within 
the  last  year,  for  ladies  thus  circum- 
stanced, and  they  were  admitted  gra- 
tuitously. 


ABSENCE. 


BY    MRS.    CORNWALL    BARON    WILSON. 


Lond.  Mag. 


I  shed  no  te^r,  I  heave  no  sigh, 

Though  lontly  I  amleft  again  ; — 
My  heart  is  still,  my  cheek  is  dry. 

And  none  have  heard  my  lips  complain  ! 
But  buried  in  this  bleeding  breast, 

And  deep  within  this  burning  brain, 
Exist  the  thoughts  that  ne'er  can  rest, 

Till  thou  return'st  to  me  again  ! 

Perchance,  e'en  now,  as  on  my  bed, 

Restless,  with  anxious  care  I  lie, 
In  these  dark  hours  of  storm  and  dread. 

Perchance    thou   brav'st    the    inclement 
sky, 
Far  from  thy  much-lov'd,  peaceful  home, 

Far  from  the  heart  that  holds  thee  dear ; 
Thro'   midnight    wilds    thou'rt  doom'd    to 
roam. 

With  none  to  gladden,  or  to  cheer  ! 


What  is  our  life  .'  a  fever'd  dream-~- 

Few  are  its  hours  of  real  bliss  ; 
And  distant  far  our  footsteps  seem 

From  calm  domestic  happiness  ;— 
Oh  would  that  on  some  lonely  wild, 

Where  no  intruding  feet  could  stray. 
Where  none  but  love  and  nature  srail'd, 

That  we  might  dream  our  days  away  t 

Far  from  this  crowded,  busy  scene. 

Far  from  a  world  of  storm  and  strife  ; 
Where  blighted  hopes  still  intervene, 

Like  clouds,  to  damp  the  sun  of  life  ; 
There,  like  those  placid  streams  that  ruD^ 

Where  never  ocean  ebbs  or  flows. 
Our  days  should  gently  glide  in  one — 

One  peaceful  scene  of  calm  repose  ! 
Sept.  1823, 


( Extracted  from  Smiles  for  all  SeasonSy  a  new  worlc.) 

THE  CLEVER  IDIOT. 


A  Boy,  as  Nursery  records  tell, 
Had  dropp'd  his  drum-stick  in  the  well ; 
He  had  good  sense  enough  to  know 
He  would  be  beaten  for't,  and  so 
Silly  (tho'  silly  from  his  cradle^ 
Took  from  the  shelf  a  silver  ladle. 
And  in  the  water  down  it  goes, 
After  the  drum-stick,  I  suppose. 

The  thing  wasmiss'd,  the  servants  blamed. 
But  in  a  week,  no  longer  named  ; 
Now  this  not  suiting  his  designs, 
A  silver  cup  he  next  purloins, 
(To  aid  his  plan,  he  never  stopp'd) 
And  in  the  water  down  it  dropp'd. 

This  caused  some  words,  and  much  in- 
quiry, 
And  made  his  parents  rather  iVy  .• 
Both  for  a  week  were  vex'd  and  cross, 

And  then submitted  to  the  loss. 

•At  length,  to  follow  up  his  plan, 
,Our  little,  clever,  idiot  man 
His  father's  fav'rite  silver  waiter 
Next  cast  into  the  wat'ry  crater. 


Now  this,  indeed,  was  what  the  cook 
And  butler  conld  not  overlook  ; 
And  all  the  servants  of  the  place 
Were  search'd,  and  held  in  much  disgrace 
The  boy    now  call'd   out,    "  Cook,  here — 

Nell; 
What's  this  so  shining  in  the  well .'" 

This  was  enough  to  give  a  hint 
That  the  lost  treasures  might  be  in't ; 
So  for  a  man  with  speed  they  sent, 
Who  down  the  well  directly  went. 

They  listen  with  expectant  ear, 
At  last  these  joyful  words  they  hear, 
"  O,  here's  the  Ladle,  and  the  Cup, 
And  Waiter  too — so  draw  me  up," 

"  Hold,"    quoth    the  boy,    "  a    moment 
stay, 
Bring  something  else  that's  in  your  way." 
Adding  (with  self-approving  grin,) 
"  My  Drum-stick,  now  your  hand  is  in.'^ 

Mgust  16, 1823. 
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Mr.  Editor, 

Having  taken  in  your  very  superior 
Miscellany,  from  its  earliest  day  to  the 
present,  I  know  you  as  the  friend  of 
man.  Upon  this  ground,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  you  will  grant  the  request 
I  make,  of  inserting  the  short  notice  I 
now  send  in  your  very  first  Number, 
that  those  labouring  under  deafness  may 
reap,  from  the  improvement  which  I 
have  made  upon  the  Ear  Trumpet,  i\\e 
advantages  which  I  so  unexpectedly 
enjoy. 

Many  years  ago,  in  consequence  of 
a  cough  of  most  uncommon  severity,  an 
injury  was  done  to  some  part  of  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  my  left  ear,  which 
completely  robbed  me  of  hearing  thro' 
that  organ.  Immediately  after  this  ac- 
cident, T  was  seized  with  a  tinnitus  au- 
rium,  which  held  out  the  dismal  pros- 
pect of  entire  deafness.  For  this  mal- 
ady, I  had  recourse  to  snuff,  and  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  tinnitus  were  soon  per- 
ceptible. Still,  however,  the  hearing 
upon  the  right  ear  remained  obtuse,and 
extremely  contracted  my  social  enjoy- 
ments. I  applied  in  every  quarter,  in- 
cluding his  Majesty's  Aurist,  for  the 
most  approved  ear-trumpet.  From 
none  of  these  instruments  was  the  most 
trivial  benefit  derived. 


My  thoughts  being  much  employed 
upon  the  subject,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
every  ear-trumpet  which  had  been  sent 
to  me  conveyed  the  collected  sound 
through  a  very  small  tube,  the  orifice  of 
which  was  inserted  in  the  ear  ;  and 
now  a  prospect  opened  which  afforded 
hope.  I  immediately  ordered  an  in- 
strument to  be  constructed,  of  the  finest 
block-tin,  one  end  of  which  included 
the  whole  external  ear,  and  the  other, 
(circular  also,)  of  larger  diameter,  col- 
lected the  sound,  which  was  conveyed 
by  a  straight  tube,  of  some  capacity, 
into  the  ear. 

The  result  was  most  gratifying,  in- 
deed, beyond  my  most  sanguine  expec- 
tation, enabling  me  to  carry  on  a  con- 
versation with  a  friend,  with  the  utmost 
ease  to  myself,  and  without  exertion  to 
the  person  addressing  me. 

It  is  the  establishment  of  the  princi- 
ple of  this  improvement  upon  the  Ear- 
Trumpet  to  which  I  am  solicitous  to 
give  publicity,  leaving  to  younger  men 
to  make  experiments  upon  the  length 
and  diameter  of  the  tube,  and  of  other 
parts  of  the  instrument. 

The  only  attempt  towards  improve- 
ment which  I  made,  was  the  making  a 
transverse  section  of  the  smaller  circle, 
so  as  to  approach  nearly  to  the  shape 
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ot'  the  ear ;    and,  by   a  little  manage- 
ment, it  answers  my  expectation. 

With  this  I  send  a  sketcli  of  the  in- 
strument I  use. 

1  remain,  JMr.  Editor, 
with  much  esteem, 

your  very  obedient  servant, 
Thos.  I>] orison,  M.  D. 
Disblair  Cottage,  Aberdeen, 
IbthJuly,  1823. 

Ingenious  and  usefvl  Invention.— \mnx\g 
the  new  inventions  for  which  Paiis  is  I'a- 
mous,  is  a  coffee-pot  constructed  ol' three 
pieces  :  the  first  is  a  plain  boiler  :  over  that 
is  a  double  filterer  ;  and  at  the  top  is  an  in- 
verted coffee-pot,  which  fits  on  exactly. 
Cold  water  is  placed  in  the  first  vessel,  and 
the  coffeu  in  the  filtering-bos.  Under  the 
whole  is  a  spirit  lamp,  which  in  the  course 
of  five  or  six  minutes  causes  the  water  to 
boil,  the  vapour  arising  from  which  com- 
pletely saturates  thecofice.  When  t!ie  wa- 
ter boils,  which  is  ascertained  by  the  dis- 
charge of  the  vapour  from  the  spout  of  the 
inverted  coffee-pot,  the  whole  machine  is 
lifted  from  the  lamp,  and  completely  invert- 
ed ;  so  that  the  pot,  wiiicli  was  uppermost, 
is  at  the  bottom,  and  the  boiling  water,  which 
had  saturated  the  coffee,  flows  through  the 
lilterer,  clear,  into  what  was  before  the  in- 
verted coffee-pot,  where  in  the  space  of  two 
ininates  it  is  ready  for  use.  This  mode  of 
preparing  coffee  is  a  saving  of  at  least 
25  per  cent.,  and  it  secures  the  fine  flavour 
of  the  berry.  In  another  part  of  the  ser- 
vice is  a  coffee-roaster,  of  glass,  over  anoth- 
er lamp  of  a  long  wide  flame.  The  pro- 
cess of  roasting  requires  about  three  min- 
utes, and  even  so  small  a  quantity  as  an 
ounce  may  be  thus  prepared. 

Prevention  of  Fire.— "SI.  Cadet  Vaux,  con- 
sidering that  fires  in  dwelling-houses  begin, 
in  numerous  instances,  in  the  chinmey,  and 
that  means  cannot  always  be  applied  in 
time  to  extinguish  the  fire  at  its  commence- 
ment, turned  his  thoughts  to  the  discovery 
of  some  method  for  effecting  this  purpose. 
He  reflected  that  combustion  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  the  presence  of  vital  air, 
and  consequently  if  the  air  in  a  chimney  on 
fire  could  be  rendered  mephific,  the  fire 
must  go  out.  This  object  he  obtained  by 
the  simple  means  of  throwing  flour  of  sul- 
phur on  the  fire  in  the  grate,  the  niephitlc 
exhalation  of  which  estingtiished  the  fire, 
as  it  would  siiffocaie  any  living  creature. 
A  Roman  nobleman  has  not  oidy  repeated 
this  experiment  witii  entire  success,  but,  be- 
ing desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  an  ig- 
nited body  suspended  in  the  chimney  would 
be  extinguished  in  the  same  manner,  he 
caused  a  faggot  to  be  suspended  in  a  cliim- 
ney,  nearly  at  the  summit,  and  set  on  fire  : 
(hough  by  its  situation  it  was  nearly  in  con- 
tact with  the  external  air,  the  flames  were 
Jnstantancous'y    extinguished   by  throwing 


a  handful  of  flour  of  sulphur  on  the  coals 
below. 

Preservation  of  Fish,  S^-c. — For  ensuring 
(he  sweetness  of  fish  conveyed  by  land-car- 
riage, the  belly  of  the  fish  should  be  open- 
ed,  and  the  internal   parts  sprinkled    with 

powdered  charcoal. The  same  material 

will  restore  impure  or  even  putrescent  wa- 
ter to  a  state  of  perfect  freshness.  The  in- 
habitants of  Cadiz,  who  are  necessitated  to 
keep  in  tanks  the  water  for  culinary  uses, 
were  first  indebted  to  our  informant,  during 
the  late  Peninsular  war,  for  the  foregoing- 
simple  yet  efficacious  remedy  of  an  evil 
which  they  had  long  endured. 

Dandy  Looms.— A  hand-loom,  on  a  new 
construction,  and  which  has  received  the 
appellation  Dandy  Loom,  has  recently  been 
introduced.  Its  principal  advantage  over 
the  common  hand-loom  consists  in  its  be- 
ing much  smaller,  and  in  the  application  of 
a  crank,  by  which,  as  in  steam-looms,  the 
number  of  picks  of  weft  in  an  inch  is  regu- 
lated, and  the  cloth  consequently  made 
more  even.  We  understand  also  that  the 
new  hand-loom  weaves  the  yarn  without 
dressing,  which  is  an  expensive  process  ; 
"whilst,  by  the  use  of  a  cop-shuttle,  the  ne- 
cessity of  winding  the  weft  is  superseded. 
The  loom  measures  only  about  thirty  inch- 
es in  depth,  from  the  cloth  to  the  yarn 
beam,  and  its  cost  in  wood  is  not  more  than 
35s.  or  36s.  or  in  iron  than  52s.  6d.  A  fair 
weaver,  with  tolerable  exertion,  will  weave 
a  piece  of  twenty-five  yards  in  eight  or  nine 
houis.  By  many  manufacturers,  we  under- 
stand, the  improvement  is  considered  of 
some  importance.  Indeed,  it  is  conceived 
that  it  will  ultimately  supersede  the  hand- 
loom  on  the  old  construction  ;  and  perhaps 
on  some  particular  goods,  successfully  con- 
test the  farther  progress  of  power-looms. 

The  length  of  streets  now  lighted  with 
gas  in  London  extends  over  215  miles  ;  the 
main  pipes  belonging  to  the  four  Gas  Light 
Companies  in  London  reaching  to  this  al- 
most incredible  distance,  from  which  rami- 
fy the  smaller  pipes  conveying  the  light  to 
shops,  alleys,  and  private  dwellings,  and 
which  may  be  calculated  at  a  distance 
greater  than  that  of  the  mains.  1.  The 
London  Gas  Light  Company  have  their 
works  in  Peter  street,  Westminster,  Brick- 
lane,  and  Curtain-road  ;  they  supply  12-5 
miles  of  main  pipes,  and  consume  annually 
20,678  chaldrons  of  coals  :  this  company 
lights  27,635  lamps.  2.  The  City  Gas  Light 
Company,  in  Dorset-street,  supply  fifty 
miles  of  main  :  they  consume  8840  chald- 
ren  of  coals  annually,  and  light  7836 
lamps.  3.  The  South  London  Company 
at  Bankside,  supply  near  forty  miles  of 
mains,  consume  3640  chaldrons  of  coals, 
and  light  4038  public  lamps.  4.  The  Im- 
j)erial  Gas  Light  Company,  in  Hackney- 
toad,  is  recently  established. 

ERR.'VTUJI.— In  the  lines, "  Go  dig  you  a  tombj"  iit 
our  last  Number. /or  luxiuy  paiits  read  luxury  fanUs  . 


VARIBTZEIS. 

OniSIKAL   ANECDOTES,    LITERARY    NEWS,    INCIDENTS,    Lc. 


The  property  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
lias  been  transferred  within  the  month  to 
Mr  Clement,  for  the  unparalleled  price  of 
40,000/.  The  amount  sounds  high  ;  but  it 
is  the  honestest  and  best  conducted  paper 
in  London  ;  and,  preserving  its  integrity, 
yields,  as  it  deserves,  from  7  to  8,000/.  per 
annum.  Twenty-fourth  shares  in  the  Cou- 
rier fetch  nearly  2,000/. ;  and  the  Times 
yields  about  20,000/.  per  annum  for  adver- 
tisements only.  The  increase  of  readers 
has  rendered  all  standard  literary  property 
of  higher  certain  value,  and  nui.st  tend  to 
improve  literature  by  heightening  the  re- 
compence  of  successful  exertion.  We  have 
recently  experienced  this  in  our  own  con- 
cerns ;  having  within  the  month  obtained 
20,000/.  for  a  third  of  the  interest  in  the 
books  connected  with  the  Interrogative 
System  of  Education.  We  therefore  consi- 
der Mr.  Clement  as  having  made  a  pru- 
dent bargain,  while  his  liberal  views  entitle 
him  to  special  praise,  from  tjjeir  tendency 
to  exalt  the  value  of  literary  property. 

Mr.  Dallas,  the  author  of  Perceval  and 
other  popular  Novels,  has  a  tragedy  in  the 
press,  founded  on  the  historj'  of  Adrastus, 
a  young  Phrygian  prince. 

Lady  Morgan  has,  we  are  told,  a  work 
in  preparation  :   a  Life  of  Salvator  Rosa. 

The  continuation  of  Mr  Booth's  Analyti- 
cal Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
with  the  tirst  specimen  of  which  we  expres- 
sed oui-selves  well  satisfied,  is  now  in  the 
press,  and  the  several  parts  are  announeed 
to  be  published,  successively,  at  short  in- 
tervals. 

A  circumstance  has  transpired  before  the 
Commissioners  of  government  respecting 
[reland,  which  in  this  age  of  mental  illumi- 
nation can  scarcely  be  believed,  but  which 
fully  explains  all  the  follies  of  Orangeism 
and  Catholicism,  and  the  backwardness  of 
knowledge,  in  that  unhappy  country, — it  is, 
that  in  eleven  counties  there  is  not  a  single 
bookseller's  shop ! 

MEW  WORKS. 

Malcolm's  Memoir  of  Central  India,  2 
rols.  8vo.  32s. — Prince  on  the  Exchanges  of 
Bengal,  8vo.  5s.  &d. — Memoirs  of  Baron  de 
Kolli,  and  the  Queen  of  Etr-iria,  8vo.  Ws.ChI. 
—Guthrie  on  the  Eye,  8vo.  2is. — Hemet's 
Abridgement  of  Sturm,  ]2mo.  4s.  6d. — Hol- 
den  on  Fall  of  Man,  8vo.  10,?.  Gd. — History 
of  Moses,  18mo.  3s. — Bible  Atlas,  8vo.  12s. 
plain  ;  Itw.col. — Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian 
Natural  History  Society,  Vol.4,  Part  2,  8vo. 
10s  6^/. — Mortimer's  Commercial  Dictiona- 
ry, a  new  edit,  revised  by  W.  Dickinson, 
Esq.  8vo.  80s.— Warner's  Old  Church  of 
England  Principles,  (new  ed.)  3  vols.  12mo. 
20s. —  Whittingham's  French  Classics,  vol. 
2,  2s.6(/. — Sketches  of  tlie  Lives  of  Corregio 
and  Parmegiano,  8vo.  10s.  Qd. — TheHermit 
Abroad,  3  ii  4,  12mo.  16s. — Lizar's  Views 
of  Edinburgh,  No.  2,  4to.  5s.  ;  Ind.  proofs, 
10s.  6d.— The  Rivers  of  England,  No.  1, 
royal  4to.  10s.  Proofs  14s. — Estimates  of 
Household  Expenses,  ]2mo.  2s. — Home's 
t'omparative  Anatomy,   Vols.  3  fc   4,    4to. 


£7. 7s.  ;  large  paper,  £10  10s. — History  of 
Alexander's  Successors,  2  vols.  12mo.  8s. — 
Memoirs  of  Boys  as  the}'  are,  ISmo.  2s. — 
Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines,  2  vols,  post 
8vo.  21s. — Hooper's  Memoirs  of  the  Rev. 
W.Evans,  12mo.3s.6f/. — Beauties  of  Dwight, 
4  vols.lSmOj  12s. — Reason  and  Revelation, 
12mo.  4s. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Accordancy 
of  War  with  Christianity,  8vo.5s. — Burgess' 
Three  Catechisms,  12mo,  6s — Lockhart's 
Idioms  of  the  Greek  Language,  12mo.  3s. — 
Tlie  British  Essayists,  (new  edit.j  38  vols, 
royal  18mo.  £8  8s. — Hunter's  Memoirs  of 
a  Captivity  among  the  North  American  In- 
dians, with  a  poMrait,  8vo  12s. — The  Fire 
Eater, 12mo. 8s. — Court  of  Oberon,  or  Tem- 
ple of  the  Fairies,  12mo.  6s.  plain  :  7s.  6d. 
col. — Hooke's  History  of  Rome,  (new  edit.) 
6  vols.  8vo.— £3  3s.— Choice  Pleasures  for 
Youth,  12mo  4s.— -Hirsch's  Integral  Tables, 
8vo  10s.Grf.---Fcllinger's  Dictionary  of  Idi- 
oms, 8vo.  10s.6</. — Harris's  Church  Fellow- 
ship, 18mo.  2s  6c/.— Zouch's  Life  of  Walton, 
small  12mo.  12s.  ;  8vo.  ISs.— Reid  on  Ner- 
vous Aflections,  new  edit.  8vo.  12s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Mai'chioness  de  Bon- 
champs  on  Ln  Vendee ;  edited  by 
the  Countess  de  Genlis.  Translat- 
ed from  the  French,     12 mo.     5s. 

Whoever  has  read  the  Memoirs  of 
Madame  de  la  Rochejaquelin,  which 
appeared  some  years  ago,  cannot  fail  to 
feel  an  interest  in  this  little  publication,, 
which  contains  the  history  of  another 
Vendean  heroine.  Mada  me  de  Genlis, 
who  has  brought  forward  the  French 
edition  of  these  Memoirs,  asserts  that 
no  romance  exists  whose  perusal  can 
be  so  attractive.  This  character  is 
rather  hyperbolical ;  for  in  fact  the 
greater  portion  of  the  pages  before  us 
are  occupied  with  details  of  military 
proceedings.  The  part  which  relates 
more  particularly  to  the  personal  suf- 
ferings of  Madame  de  Conchamps  cer- 
tainly possesses  a  very  deep  interest. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
continued  to  follow  the  Royal  army, 
with  her  two  children,  by  the  advice 
of  Kochejaquelin ;  but  being  at  la.st 
compelled  to  provide  for  her  own  safe- 
ty, she  wandered  about  the  country 
disguised  as  a  peasant  and  sustaining 
the  extrentity  of  hardship.  When 
concealed  in  a  barn,  she  and  her  little 
son  were  attacked  by  the  small  pox, 
which  destroyed  the  boy,  and  before 
the  mother  was  recovered,  she  and  her 
daughter  were  forced  to  retreat  into  ;i 
hollow  tree,  where  it  was  impossible  to 
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lie  down.  In  this  most  painful  situa- 
tion lliey  remained  some  days,  receiv- 
ing a  scanty  pittance  of  bread  and  wa- 
ter from  a  neighbouring  peasant.  Be- 
ing soon  afterwards  arrested,  Madame 
de  Bonchamps  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  obtained  her  pardon  through  the  in- 
terference of  a  Repubhcan  whose  hfe 
had  been  saved  by  her  husband.  The 
Tribunal  of  Nantes  not  dispatching  her 
pardon  to  her  so  soon  as  was  expected, 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  send  her 
little  daughter  to  demand  it.  The  child 
was  tutored  accordingly,  and  approach- 
ing the  Judges,  exclaimed  "  Citizens  ! 
I  come  to  beg  the  letters  of  pardon  for 
Mamma."  One  of  the  Judges  told  her 
she  should  have  them  if  she  would  sing 
a  song.  The  innocent  creature  imme- 
diately sang  the  following  chorus  : — 
"  Vive,  vive  la  Roi, 
A  bas  la  Republiqiie." 

The  Judges  smiled,  and  granted  the 
pardon.  Several  curious  anecdotes,  il- 
lustrative of  the  wretched  times  in 
which  it  was  the  lot  of  this  brave  wo- 
man to  be  placed,  are  contained  in  her 
Memoirs.  The  humanity  which  both 
she  and  her  husband  displayed  towards 
the  prisoners  can  never  be  sufficiently 
commended. 

A    MARE    WITHOITT    A    FAULT. 

'♦  Who'll  buy  a  Mare,  a  fellow  cries, 

"  Without  a  single  fault ' 
Not  given  to  start  (she  never  shies) 

To  stumble  or  to  halt." 

A  Cockney  bought  her  for  his  bride, 

And  soon  was  vex'd  to  find 
'Tvvas  true  indeed  she  never  shied, 

Poor  Creature  !  she  was  blind. 

The  man  he  found,  and  tints  cried  he, 

(He  much  with  anger  burn'd.) 
"  You  roguish  knave  !  you've  cheated  me, 

The  cash  must  be  return'd. 

"  None  in  your  mare  a  fault  could  spj'. 
You  said  with  mighty  pother  ; 

Why,  rogue,  she's  blind  i'  th'  dexter  eye, 
And  cannot  see  with  t'other." 

*'  Sir,  (said  the  man,)  like  you  I  scorn 

A  falsehood  to  be  caught  in, 
That  she's  been  blind  since  she's  been  born 

'S  no  fault,  but  her  iniiforlin." 

HEADS    AND    TAILS. 

Willi  open  mouth,  a  surly  cur 

A  sergeant  did  attack  ; 
Who  ran  his  pike,  believe  me.  Sir, 

Right  through  his  mouth  and  back. 


'  Sir,'  cried  the  owner,  *  vsiliant  Sir, 
The  blunt  end   might  avail  !' 

'  It  should,  good  fellow,  had  your  Cut 
Attack'd  me  with  his  tail.' 


BURKE  S    METAPHORS. 

]\Ir.  Burke,  above  all  men,  figured 
in  a  mode  of  metaphorical  expression. 
On  the  7th  of  June,  1794,  when  speak- 
ing on  the  Begum  charge,  on  the  trial 
of  Hastings,  and  describing  the  happy 
situations  of  the  provinces  of  Oude, 
Benares,  and  Gorruckpore,  before  they 
were  under  Mr.  Hastings's  protection, 
used  the  following : — "  He  is  worse 
than  Satan,  for  he  showed  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  to  the  great  Author 
of  our  sacred  religion,  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  them  ;  but  he  (turning 
to  the  bar)  gave  the  province  of  Hin- 
dostan  into  the  possession  of  men  ap- 
pointed by  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  them."  (Mr.  Hastings  at 
this  expression  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
hands.)  Again,  when  he  spoke  of 
the  treasures  deposited  with  the  Be- 
gums, which  Mr.  Hastings  seized,  Mr. 
Burke  said,  "  The  prisoner  at  your 
bar,  stepping  beyond  even  the  heathen 
mythology,  was  in  his  own  opinion 
greater  than  Jove,  who  was  esteemed 
the  immortal  god  of  the  ancients  ;  for 
Jove  condescended  to  embrace  a  frail 
woman  in  a  shower  of  gold  ;  but  Mr. 
Hastings  paid  more  impressive  adora- 
tion to  the  old  Begums  of  Oude,  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  and  stripping  them 
pf  their  gold!  Here  (said  Mr.  Burke) 
is  the  distinction  between  the  Jove  of 
the  ancients  and  the  Jove  of  the  East- 
Indies.  But  your  lordships'  cla.ssical 
knowledge  will  convey  to  you  that  the 
first  was  fabulous,  and  I  trust  that  evi- 
dence adduced  will  convince  your 
lordships  the  last  is  real." — Mr.  Burke, 
in  his  eulogium  upon  that  extraordina- 
ry man,  Mr.  Charles  Townshend, 
among  other  things  said,  "  His  style  of 
argument  was  neither  trite  nor  vulgar, 
nor  subtle  and  abstruse  ;  he  hit  the 
house  just  between  wind  and  water.'' 

THE  GUERILLAS  AND  MIGUELETS. 

Reminiscenses  de  VEspagne.     Paris, 

1  vol.  1823. 

"  The  Guerilla  (says  the  author)  is 

chameleon  andProtee  to  the  last  degree. 

— The  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  who 
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feed  their  flocks  in  apparent  stupidity 
and  listlessness,  serve  them  as  spies,  and 
inform  and  advertise  them  by  the  notes 
of  a  whistle,  which  echoes  and  re-ech- 
oes from  rock  to  rock.  Entering  the 
towns  under  cover  of  their  impenetra- 
ble cloaks  the  Guerillas  laugh  and-drink 
with  the  French,  but  are  not  for  a  mo- 
ment unobservant.  They  ascertain  all 
the  plans  of  their  enemy,  the  departure 
of  convoys,  of  sick  or  wounded,  of  mo- 
ney or  provision,  of  a  courier  or  a  de- 
tachment ;  and  by  the  most  able  strata- 
gems, they  suddenly  collect,  fall  on  the 
booty,  seize  the  money  or  the  provi- 
sions, murder  the  escort,  and  disperse 
and  disappear  as  rapidly  as  they  assem- 
ble and  attack  :  and  when  rewarded  by 
the  spoil,  they  leave  the  bodies  of  their 
foes  and  their  dupes  to  the  fowls  of 
heaven.  w^-,  ; 

"The  labourer  has  his  arms  con- 
cealed in  the  handle  of  his  spade  or  the 
stock  of  his  plough — qu^on  y  regarde 
bien  !  The  rock  that  appears  immove- 
able from  its  massive  weight  and  colos- 
sal form,  has  its  slips  and  its  curtains  ; 
it  turns  on  its  axis,  and  makes  a  battery 
of  blunderbusses.  Sometimes  two  hun- 
dred Guerillas  are  flat  on  the  earth  be- 
hind the  smallest  ledge — you  have  no 
suspicion  ;  in  a  moment  a  pistolet  fir- 
ed by  the  chief  is  the  signal  for  a  vol- 
ley, and  the  men  rush  like  Arabs  on 
the  astonished  party,  and  massacre  all 
they  can  seize,  shouting  the  oath  which 
is  the  energetic  accompaniment  of  eve- 
ry Castillian  enterprise,  '  Caraco  de 
Demonio  ! 

"  We  surprised  one  day  in  the  gor- 
ges of  the  Sierra  Morena,  two  Gueril- 
las sleeping  under  a  rock  which  formed 
a  vault  over  their  heads.  The  beams 
of  the  moon  fell  on  the  countenances 
of  these  modern  Endymions.  What  a 
subject  for  a  painter  !  Their  weapons, 
grasped  by  their  murderous  hands,  still 
appeared  menacing  and  destructive;  on 
their  breasts  glittered  the  terrible  sil- 
vato,  or  whistle  of  crystal ;  a  rosario 
of  granite  mixed  with  precious  stones  ; 
and  finally,  the  horrible  quadrangular 
stiletto.  Alas  !  how  much  French 
blood  had  that  steel  already  spilt  !  I 
remained,  with  five  or  six  grenadiers, 
some  minutes  in  contemplation.  What 
muscles !   what  limbs !    what  energy'. 


even  in  repose  !  In  a  few  moments 
they  were  handcuffed,  and  under  a 
good  escort  in  the  centre  of  a  column  ; 
but  their  eyes  were  still  insolent  and 
prophetic  :  '  You  dare  not  kill  us,' 
they  seemed  to  say  ; — '  los  umbres,  the 
men  are  near  us.'  " 

As  an  example  of  the  vindictive  cru- 
elty of  the  Miguelets,  the  author  reports 
the  following  fact : 

"  A  young  surgeon,  accompanied  by 
a  colonel  and  his  orderly,  lost  his  way, 
and  missed  the  convoy  to  which  they 
belonged.  They  marched  at  random 
for  some  time  among  the  rocks,  and  at 
length  perceiving  a  village  spire,  the 
hope  of  finding  a  French  post  deter- 
mined then)  to  proceed  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  village  was  abandoned,  pil- 
laged, and  presented  only  the  horrors 
of  solitude  and  the  disasters  of  war. 
The  young  surgeon  ventured,  however, 
to  enter  one  of  the  wretched  hovels 
that  remained,  and  went  even  into  the 
caves  to  see  if  wine  or  provisions  were 
yet  concealed ;  but  what  was  his  terror 
and  anguish,  when  he  beheld  in  these 
caves  a  frightful  heap  of  bloody  carca- 
ses !  Seventeen  Frenchmen,  massacred 
the  night  before,  or  perhaps  that  very 
day,  floating  in  their  blood,  and  muti- 
lated in  almost  every  member  of  their 
bodies,  the  victims,  doubtless,  of  some 
perfidious  friend  or  some  mysterious 
ambush.  Unable  to  endure  the  spec- 
tacle, and  renouncing  all  hopes  of  find- 
ing a  single  skin  of  wine,  he  was  retir- 
ing from  the  cave,  when  all  on  a  sud- 
den a  head,  pale,  livid,  and  streaming 
with  a  liquor  like  blood,  thrust  itself 
from  a  large  tun  !  '  Ah,  my  dear  offi- 
cer !'  cried  an  hussar,  who  had  saved 
his  life  by  conceaUng  himself  in  a  cask 
of  wine, '  what  miracle  has  brought  you 
hereto  save  me?'  I'Empecinado  had 
surprised  the  party  and  butchered  all 
but  this  poor  fellow,  who  in  the  tumult 
preserved  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
jump  into  the  precious  liquor. 

•'  The  colonel,  to  avenge  the  seven- 
teen murdered,  set  fire  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  village  ;  but  when  the  flames 
begun  to  crack  and  fly,  thirty  or  forty 
Miguelets  rushed  from  their  conceal- 
ment, and  uttering  horrid  impreca- 
tions, discharged,  with  incredible  rapi- 
dity, their  blunderbusses  on  the  incen- 
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diaries,  already  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  shot.  No  one  was  wounded  ;  but 
had  they  unfortunately  unbridled  their 
horses,  or  entered  any  house  to  refresh 
themselves,  they  had  all  joined  the 
manes  of  the  seventeen  who  were  slum- 
bering in  death  in  the  sepulchral  cave." 

New  Russia.     Journey  from  Riga  to 

the  Crimea,  hi/  way  of  Kiev,  |t.^t. 

By  Mary  Holderness.    Swo.  ICs.Gd 

London,  1823. 

We  cannot  forbear  extracting  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  Saint  whom  Mrs. 
H.  saw  at  theJMonastery  of Pestchersky. 

ST.    ANTONIO. 

"  In  another  place  you  are  shewn 
the  body,  or  rather  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders of  a  man  stuck  in  the  ground  ;  in 
a  vow  of  penance  he  dug  a  hole,  in 
which  he  placed  himself,  standing  with 
his  hands  by  his  sides,  and  then  had 
the  hole  filled,  so  that  only  his  head, 
and  a  little  below  the  shoulders,  could 
be  seen:  here  he  lived,  (they  say)  fif- 
teen years,  having  food  and  drink 
brought  to  him,  and  a  lamp  constantly 
burning  by  his  side  :  they  still  allow 
him  a  lamp,  which  burns  day  and  night 
continually,  though  he  has  been  dead 
six  or  seven  hundred  years ;  this,  how- 
ever they  can  well  afford  to  do,  as  he 
brings  a  considerable  share  of  the  rich- 
es of  the  Convent.  The  cap  he  wears 
is  supposed  to  work  miracles,  and  re- 
store the  sick  :  accordingly,  hundreds 
come  to  visit  St.  Antonio,  and  wear  his 
cap,  which  is  frequently  the  undoubted 
means  of  restoring  health,  tiiough  not 
in  the  way  that  enthusiasm  and  credu- 
lity imagine,  but  by  the  simple  process 
of  being  the  cause  of  their  taking  unu- 
sual exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  exer- 
cising also  a  temperance  not  habitual  to 
them.  I  should  not  omit  to  mention 
that  St.  Antonio  is  said  to  sink  a  little 
lower  in  the  ground  every  year,  and 
that  the  world  is  to  be  at  an  end  by  the 
time  he  entirely  disappears.  Amongst 
the  wonders  which  they  relate,  this  can 
scarcely  be  classed  as  the  greatest  ; 
and  if  time,  In  i)i3  mighty  changes,  does 
not  annihilate  the  monastery  of  Pestch- 
eJ'skey,  St.  Antonio  will  probably  not 
disappear,  while  he  continues  so  instru- 
mental to  the  well-doing  of  his  brethren. 


Quentin  Durward,  in  French.  4  vols. 
This  is  the  publication  which  sells 
best  and  is  most  generally  read  here  at 
present.  The  French  are  enraptured 
with  it — their  national  vanity  is  not  a 
little  pleased  by  the  Great  Unknown 
havin*^  travelled  out  of  his  own  coun- 
try, to  illustrate  with  his  genius  a  por- 
tion of  their  history.  They,  however, 
complain  of  his  being  somewhat  of  an 
Ultra,  and  of  having  drawn  with  rather 
too  aristocratical  a  pencil  the  portraits 
of  the  turbulent  burghers  of  Liege. 
They  have  also  discovered,  that  the 
author  has  not  studied  with  sufficient 
attention  the  geography  of  plants,  or  he 
would  not  have  talked  of  groves  of 
olives  about  Tours,  within  several  hun- 
dred miles  of  which  no  olive-tree  was 
ever  seen,  unless  in  a  hot-house.  His 
gastronomical  erudition  is  also  a  little 
at  fault;  as,  in  describing  a  modern 
French  dinner,  in  the  Introduction,  he 
makes  a  distinction  between  la  soupe 
and  le  potage,  as  if  they  were  not  two 
words  for  the  same  thing, — the  latter 
is  brought  in  after  the  botdli !  The 
Great  Unknown  may  have  "  swum  in 
a  gondola,"  but  he  certainly  never 
could  have  dined  at  Very's,  or  even  at 
a  modest  restaurateur's  at  32  sous, 
and  commit  such  an  xin-gourmand-Xvkii 
error  as  this. — l^aris  Journal 

LIFE    INSURANCE. 
Jii  a  storm,  one  night, 
When  all  was  fright 
'Mongst  the  passengers  and  crew, 
All  Irish  clown 
Like  a  block  sate  down, 
And  seein'd  as  senseless  too. 
Conduct  like  this 
Was  much  amiss, 
And  not  to  be  endnr'd  ; 
But  when  ask'd  why, 
He  made  reply — 
"  Good  folks,  my  life's  insnr'd.'' 

THE  KING  OP  ORGANS. 
The  noble  organ  in  York  Minster  has 
been  recently  completed.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  and  most  complete  organ  in 
Great  Britain.  The  total  number  of  stops 
is  52 — pipes  3254.  There  are  three  sets  of 
keys,  viz. — one  for  tlie  great  nave  organ — 
one  for  the  choir  organ — and  one  for  the 
swell,  exclusive  of  pedals.  There  are  move- 
ments for  enabling  the  performer  to  play 
two  or  three  sets  of  keys  at  once,  or  to  de- 
tach the  great  and  choir  organs,  with  the 
pedals,  in  addition  to  the  pedal  pipes.  The 
Haarlem  organ,  which  is  the  largest  in  Eu- 
rope, contains  60  stops. 
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rilHE  only  passenger  besides  myself 
-^    on   board  the   Susannali,   was   a 

Miss  Maria  B ,  of  Port  Glasgow, 

who,  on  the  recent  loss  of  her  only  jDa- 
rent,  was  going  out  to  her  sister,  the 
wife  of  a  wealthy  planter,  in  Barba- 
does.  She  was  a  good  looking  girl, 
and  enjoyed  a  great  flow  of  animal  spi- 
rits, which  made  her  at  times  very 
amusing ;  but,  having  been  much  spoil- 
ed with  over  mdulgence,  she  was  some- 
what pettish  and  self-willed.  Captain 
Gilkison,  (the  master  of  the  vessel), 
was  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  man,  mild  in 
his  manners  and  address,  with  a  singu- 
larly melancholy  expression  of  counte- 
nance altogether  unusual  in  a  sailor : 
he  seemed  to  have  been  much  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  was  the  best  inform- 
ed and  most  intelligent  seaman  I  ever 
happened  to  meet  with  in  the  merchant 
service.  To  the  monotony  and  con- 
finement of  a  voyage  every  thing  af- 
fords   an    agreeable    diversity.      Miss 

B ,  whose  musical  attainments  were 

of  a  very  superior  order,  sang  charm- 
ingly, and  aecomjianied  herself  on  the 
guitar  with  great  taste  and  sweetness. 
The  captain  also  played  the  flute  with 
more  skill  than  is  the  wont  of  nautical 
people  in  general,  so  that  with  these  re- 
sources, and  the  aid  of  books  and  con- 
versation, we  made  the  time  pass  plea- 
santly away,  when  the  weather  would 
not  admit  of  our  being  on  deck. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  after  our  sl)ip 
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had  left  the  tail  of  the  bank,  and  had 
got  into  the  wanner  latitudes,  it  came 
to  blow  prett}'  fresh  at  nine  PM.  with 
a  long  stretch  of  a  swell  from  the  SW. 
— I  had  gone  to  bed,  and  had  fallen  in- 
to a  sound  sleep,  when  I  was  awaken- 
ed about  midnight  with  the  noise  of 
feet  traversing  the  deck,  the  violent 
beating  with  a  handspike  at  the  steer- 
age hatchway,  and  the  rough  voice  of 
the  boatswain  turning  out  the  middle 
watch  with,  "  All  hands  ho  !  tumble 
up,  tumble  up,  ye  lubbers  !"'  I  imme- 
diately sprang  out  of  bed,  hurried  on 
my  clothes,  and  made  the  best  of  my 
way  up  the  companion-ladder,  know- 
ing there  was  something  more  than 
usual  to  do  when  the  whole  crew  were 
called  up  at  once.  A  good  deal  of 
bustle  prevailed  on  deck.  It  had  turn- 
ed out  what  sailors  tall  a  coarse,  dirty 
night,  blowing  very  hard,  and  dark  and 
dismal  all  round,  except  when  a  flash 
of  lightning  showed  us  the  billows  boil- 
ing and  tumbling  about  us.  The  ship 
was  labouring  hard  in  a  heavy  sea- 
way, sending  bows  in  over  head  and 
ears,  and  washing  the  forecastle  at  eve- 
ry pitch.  The  captain  was  standing 
a-breast  of  the  binnacle,  and  through  a 
speaking-trumpet  was  issuing  his  orders 
to  take  canvass  off  the  foremast  and 
ease  the  vessel  by  the  head.  I  walked 
up  to  his  side  and  observed  by  tlie  bin- 
nnclolight  that  his  countenance  was 
much   agritated.     Aware  oi"  the  dislike 
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seamen  have,  in  cases  of  peril,  to  be 
interrogated  and  obstructed  in  their 
movements  by  passengers,  I  passed 
without  accosting  him,  and,  to  be  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  men's  way, 
retreated  to  the  hen-coops  at  the  stern, 
and,  with  considerable  anxiety,  observ- 
ed his  motions.  More  than  half  an 
hour  elapsed,  but  still  he  kept  his  sta- 
tion ;  occasionally  walking  a  few  paces 
to  and  fro,  then  examining  the  com- 
pass, to  give  directions  to  the  man  at 
the  wheel,  and  now  and  then  throwing 
a  glance  over  the  lee-quarter.  A  shrill, 
whistling  sound  through  the  rigging — 
the  clattering  of  blocks  and  slackened 
ropes — the  creaking  at  the  doubhng  of 
the  masts,  and  the  yards  at  the  slings, 
now  warned  us  that  another  squall  was 
coming. 

The  captain  hastily  stepped  to  the 
light  and  examined  his  time-piece ;  I 
glanced  my  eyes  over  it  also,  and  could 
distinguish  that  the  hands  pointed  to 
one  o'clock.  I  saw  his  lips  slightly 
quiver,  and  heard  him  mutter  as  he 
put  it  up — "  The  hour  is  come  now  !" 
I  felt  a  chillness  strike  to  my  heart  at 
these  words — I  thought  our  last  hour 
was  come — that  the  captain,  conscious 
of  the  vessel's  inability  to  hold  together 
through  the  squall,  had  given  us  up  for 
lost.  I  fancied  even  that  the  violence 
of  the  ship's  motion  had  increased  fear- 
fully. My  heart  beat  with  a  convul- 
sive fluttering,  as  if  I  was  in  the  act  of 
flying,  each  time  the  vessel,  left  by  an 
exhausted  wave,  paused — rose  strain- 
ing and  quivering  on  the  ridge  of 
the  succeeding  one,  and  again  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow  made  a  tremen- 
dous plunge  into  the  hollow  beneath. 
I  tried  to  rush  forward  and  learn  the 
worst  at  once,  but  my  limbs  refused  to 
do  their  office.  I  endeavoured  to  make 
myself  heard,  but  my  voice  had  forsak- 
en me,  and  my  tongue  clave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth.  I  could  not  have  mov- 
ed had  we  been  going  to  the  bottom, 
and  my  only  chance  of  escape  lying  in 
my  own  exertions.  The  squall  had 
now  reached  us  in  all  its  wrath,  and 
was  hurrying  us  on  with  inconceivable 
velocit}',  when  a  flash  of  lightning,  or 
rather  a  succession  of  flashes,  like  a 
sheet  of  fire,  illumined  the  whole  waste 
of  waters  around  us.     The  captain  wag 


now  standing  within  a  ievf  feet  of  me 
by  the  gallery-railings,  gazing  intently 
to  leeward  ;  when  all  at  once  he  clasp- 
ed his  hands  forcibly  together,  and  with 
a  groan  of  despair,  and  in  a  suppressed 
voice  of  agony,  exclaimed,  "  There  he 
is  again  for  the  last  time !"  He  re- 
mained a  few  seconds,  as  if  regarding 
something  possessed  of  horrible  interest, 
then  struck  his  open  palms  over  his 
eyes,  and  wildly  rushed  down  the  com- 
panion-way. In  vain  I  had  followed 
the  direction  of  his  look,  notliing  met 
my  sight  but  long  lines  of  white  waves, 
pursuing  us  with  their  deafening  roar, 
and  threatening  every  instant  to  break 
on  board  and  engulph  the  vessel. — Hav- 
ing got  the  better  of  my  own  fears,  I 
waited  for  some  time  in  expectation  of 
his  re-appearance,  trying  to  conjecture 
the  cause  of  such  strange  conduct,  till, 
at  length,  unable  to  endure  longer  sus- 
pense, I  got  a  lantern  lighted  at  the 
binnacle,  and  descended  to  the  cabin. 
I  foimd  hun  on  the  after-lockers,  with 
his  face  hidden  in  his  hands :  he  raised 
it  at  my  entrance,  and  I  saw  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly wan,  and  that  a  slight  shiver- 
ing ran  through  his  frame.  "  In  the 
name  of  heaven,  captain,"  said  I  "  what 
is  the  matter  that  you  shake  so,  are  you 
taken  suddenly  ill  ?"  "  Thank  you, 
thank  you,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  I  am 
well — in  perfect  health — but  I  have  a 
feeling  here,"  and  he  pressed  his  hand 
to  his  heart,  "  which  you  cannot  under- 
stand, and  the  cause  of  which  you  would 
onlyl  augh  at,  were  I  to  tell  it  you."  "  I 
do  not  think  I  should,"  returned  I: 
"  this  is  no  time  for  merriment  ;  if  the 
ship  is  in  hazard,  our  danger  is  mutual, 
and  I  see  nothing  laughable  in  the  idea 
of  our  going  to  the  bottom."  "  No," 
he  replied,  "  you  mistake  me,  there  is 
no  fear  of  that,  and  if  there  were  a  risk, 
our  danger  is  not  mutual.  The  gale 
will  now  take  off",  and  as  far  as  timber 
and  iron  goes  we  have  as  staunch  a  sea- 
boat  under  us  as  ever  stemmed  salt- 
water;  she  will  make  better  weather 
in  a  gale  of  wind  than  any  seventy-four 
in  the  navy ;  she  is  well  found  above 
and  below,  and  my  crew  are  every  one 
of  them  as  true  bred  seamen  as  ever 
rove  reef  points  through  grunits.  We 
are  as  safe  as  hearts  of  oak,  in  every 
sense  of  the  phrase,  can  nialie  as.     No, 
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Sir,  that  is  not  wliat  troubles  me.  I 
now  know  but  too  well  that  I  am  a 
doomed  man — I  feel  that  my  fate  is  seal- 
ed, and  it  is  that  fearful  certainty  which, 
with  a  weight  like  our  best  bower-an- 
chor, presses  on  my  soul,  paializes  all 
my  faculties,  and  renders  existence  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  I  see  that 
you  think  me  raving  under  the  influence 
of  a  distempered  imagination.  At  one 
period  of  my  life  I  was  as  incredulous 
as  you,  but  woeful  experience  has  since 
taught  me  otherwise.  I  will  explain 
myself  more  at  large ;  but  I  must  now 
go  on  deck  till  these  squalls  blow  over, 
for  nothing  encourages  seamen  so  much 
as  seeing  their  commander  vigilant  in 
his  duty  ;  besides,  wei'e  I  known  to  be 
a  doomed  man,  not  a  single  hand  woiJd 
trust  himself  in  the  ship  with  me.  I 
must,  therefore  beware  of  giving  them 
further  cause  to  conjecture  the  reason 
of  my  abrupt  retreat." 

So  saying,  he  left  me :  and,  finding 
all  desire  for  sleep  completely  banished, 
I  sat  ruminating  on  the  perversity  of  hu- 
man nature — on  the  various  means  man 
falls  on  to  embitter  the  brief  tenure  of 
human  life,  bringing  imaginary  evils 
and  miseries  in  aid  of  those  which  we 
all  too  truly  experience  as  the  concomi- 
tants of  oiu-  existence. 

After  a  while  the  captam  came  below 
again  ;  the  gale  had  abated,  and  there 
was  no  immediate  necessity  for  his  re- 
maining on  deck.  "  And  now,  Sir,"' 
said  he,  "  if  j^ou  feel  no  inclination  for 
bed,  and  are  wilUng  to  lend  me  your  at- 
tention, I  will  recount  a  ievf  of  the  lead- 
ing incidents  of  my  life,  which  will 
show  you  that  a  mariner's  superstition 
has  nought  to  do  with  the  -aflfair :" 


I  was  sent  to  sea  at  an  early  age,  and 
bound  cabin-boy  to  a  barque  belonging 

to  S ,  a  •  small   sea-port  village  in 

AjTshire.  I  had  for  my  fellow-appren- 
tice a  boy  nearly  of  my  own  age,  and 
my  most  intimate  companion,  called 
George  Cuthbertson.  Our  parents  Avere 
next  door  neighbours,  and  in  habits  of 
great  friendship.  We  had  been  at 
school  together — shared  in  the  same 
amusements — had  fought  each  others 
battles — and  now  felt  happy  that  we 
were  to  acquire  our  nautical  knowledije 
unseparated.   We  served  our  time  faith- 


fully ;  and  when  it  expired,  made  seve^ 
ral  voyages  to  different  ports  of  Ameri- 
ca and  the  West-Indies.     I  was  short- 
ly afterwards  made  mate  of  the  vessel, 
and  we  were  on  our  passage  to  Smyr- 
na, when  we  were  captured  by  a  French 
privateer  oft' the  Land's  end,  and  caiTi- 
ed  into  Port  Lodis.     Unfortunately  for 
us,  this  happened  at  the  period  when 
Buonaparte  permitted  no  exchange  of 
prisoners  between  the  two  nations  :  we 
were,  therefore,  marched  far  into  the 
interior  along  with  several  ships'  com- 
panies, and  confined  in  the  fortress  of 
Break     I  will  not  take  up  your  atten- 
tion by  a  recital  of  the  hardships  we  en- 
dured during  the  five  3'ears  of  our  im- 
prisonment.    Our  treatment  was  more 
like  that  of  bmtes  than  of  one  Christian 
nation  towards  another ;  but  Cuthbert- 
son and  I  weathered  through  it,  and  that 
was  more  than  hundreds  of  our  fellow- 
captives  did.     Twice  we  made  our  es- 
cape, but  were  recaptured  both  times, 
treated    with    additional    rigour,     and 
threatened  with  instant  death  if  we  made 
the  attempt    again.     Nevertheless,  we 
tried  it  once  more,  with  the  resolution 
either  to  regain  our  freedom  or  perish. 
After  months  of  cautious  and  unremit- 
ting labour,  we  succeeded  in  undermin- 
ing the  corner  of  our  stone  lloor,  and 
bored  a  passage  through  the  wall  at  the 
bottom  of  the    building.     This    outlet 
took  us  clear  of  the  centinels,  but  still  we 
had  a  descent  of  more  than  twenty  feet 
over  the  face  of  the  rock  to  overcome. 
There  were  eleven  of  us  confined  in  the 
same  dungeon,  and  most  of  these  were 
our  own    crew.     We  set  all  hands  to 
work ;    soon  cut  up  our  blankets  into 
stri))s,  and  formed  a  sort  of  rope  by 
which  we  were  to  lower  ourselves  down. 
We  all  landed  safe  except  our  captain, 
who  was  a  heavy  man,  and  on  that  ac- 
count agreed  to  be  the  last ;  he  was  not 
so  fortunate.     He  had  hardly  descend- 
ed half  way,  when  his  weight  proved 
too  great  for  the  frail  tacklmg ;  it  broke, 
and  he  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom. 
No  time  was  now  to  be  lost — the  noise 
of  his  fall  would  probably  alarm  the  sol- 
dier on  duty,  and  the  guard  would  be 
down  on  as  in  the  turnmg  of  a  capstan- 
bar.      We    all,    therefore,  separated; 
each  taking  a  different   course,  the  bet- 
ter to  elude  pui-suit,  and  c%ery  one  shift- 
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ing  for  himself  the  best  way  he  could. 
George  and  I  were  just  darting  off,  when 
the  faint  voice  of  Green  the  captain  ar- 
rested our  steps.  "  Jack,"  said  he, 
'^  and  yon  Cutlibertson,  will  ye  both 
sheer  olT  like  land-lubbers,  and  leave 
your  old  master  and  townsman  aground 
here  witliout  ever  lending  a-hand  to 
tow  him  off  a  lee-shore  ?"  We  were 
not  proof  against  this  appeal.  Both  of 
us  esteemed  him  ;  and  thougli  we  were 
in  manner  giving  up  our  only  chance 
of  escape,  we  had  not  the  heart  to  leave 
him  to  die,  without  contributing  what 
we  could  to  his  assistance.  We  tried 
to  raise  him  on  his  feet,  but  in  vain — 
he  had  broken  his  right  leg  below  the 
knee,  and  could  not  move  a  step.  What 
was  now  to^'be  done  ? — every  moment 
was  precious — there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  get  him  on  my  back,  which  we 
did,  and  I  fled  as  fast  as  the  weight  of 
my  burden  would  allow  me.  Taking 
spell  and  spell  about,  we  travelled  till 
day-breaking  warned  us  to  seek  some 
place  of  concealment.  We  according- 
ly lay  down  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
tm-nip  field,  and  covered  ourselves  with 
leaves  as  much  as  possible.  When 
twilight  came  on,  we  again  took  up  our 
charge,  marched  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning,  found  ourselves  in  a  lonely 
little  dell,  over  arched  with  trees  and 
bushes,  and  with  a  smdl  stream  of  wa- 
ter flowing  through  the  midst. 

I  now  found  that  our  poor  Captain 
had  not  much  longer  to  endure  his  suf- 
ferings— his  limb  had  swelled  to  a  fear- 
ful size,  with  the  bone  protruding  seve- 
ral inches  ;  it  was  prodigiously  inflam- 
ed, and  mortification  had  already  taken 
place.  "  God  bless  you  both,  my  good 
lads  !"  he  murmured,  as  we  laid  him  in 
a  sort  of  recess  under  the  bank,  "  God 
in  heaven  bless  you  !  you  have  acted 
the  part  of  sons  towards  me,  and  what 
I  would  have  done  by  you  had  you 
been  stranded  in  a  strange  land.  I  feel 
that  my  last  yarn's  spun  out,  and  my 
glass  run  down — only  I  should  have  lik- 
ed better  to  have  been  laid  under  hatches 
in  my  OAvn  country,  and  along-side  of 
my  own  kith  and  kin.  But  there's  no 
help  for  it !  The  old  hull  must  break 
up  somewhere,  and  it's  all  one  whether 
she  lies  stranded  ashore,  or  founders  un- 
der the  deep-sea  waves.     Tell  them  all 


about  my  mishap  at  home,  if  ever  j'ou 
reach  it ;  and  bid  Will  be  kind  to  his- 
poor  mother  and  the  little  ones — and 
now  give  me  a  drop  of  that  pure  water 
to  quench  my  burning  thirst — fare  ye 
well  once  more,  and  the  blessing  of  hea- 
ven go  with  you  i"  He  died  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  ;  in  the  evening 
we  dug  his  grave  by  the  margin  of  the 
stream — laid  him  in — and  departed  on 
our  way.  We  travelled  eight  nights  in 
the  same  manner,  avoiding  every  habi- 
tation, and  living  on  such  wild  berries 
and  field  roots  as  we  could  gather,  till 
the  ninth,  when  we  reached  St.  Male 
just  as  day  was  beginning  to  dawn.  We 
proceeded  directly  for  the  harbour, 
where  seeing  a  fishing-boat  lymg  afloat 
with  her  nets  on  board,  we  jumped  in 
— sang  a  French  sea-song  to  deceive 
the  sentinel  while  we  pulled  past  the 
batteries — trimmed  our  sails  to  the 
wind  and  stood  out  to  sea. 

Our  good  fortune  still  accompanied 
us ;  the  wind  held  fair,  and  the  next 
day  we  were  picked  up  by  the  Hunt- 
ingdon West-Indiaman,  bound  for  Sa- 
vannah-la-mer ;  the  Captain  of  which 
purchased  our  boat,  and  gladly  receiv- 
ed us  on  board. 

On  our  an-ival  at  port,  we  found  the 
bloody  flux  raging  with  such  violence, 
that,  durmg  the  time  we  were  discharg- 
ing the  vessel,  we  buried  the  mate  and 
two  thirds  of  our  crew.  Upon  this  the 
Captain  ordered  me  the  birth,  with  or- 
ders to  carry  the  ship  round  to  Monde- 
go-bay,  and  take  in  the  produce  of  two 
estates  there  belonging  to  the  owners. 
Cutlibertson  had  also  got  charge  of  a 
schooner  for  Clyde,  which  had  lost  her 
master,  and  he  accompanied  me  round, 
as  she  was  lying  there  too.  The  even- 
ing previous  to  his  sailing,  he  came  on 
board  the  Huntingdon,  that  we  might 
spend  one  night  together  before  we  se- 
parated. It  was  one  of  the  lovehest 
evenings  I  ever  beheld.  The  smi  had 
set  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  but  the 
reflection  of  his  parting  rays  still  tinged 
with  purple  and  gold  the  edges  of  the 
few  light  clouds  which  floated  round 
their  summit.  A  gentle  land-breeze 
had  sprung  up,  insufficient  to  ripple  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  water,  but  capa- 
ble of  diffusing  a  refreshing  coolness 
through  our  fames,  wearied  and  ex- 
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hausted  by  the  day's  labour.  All  our 
hands  wei"e  ashore  at  one  of  the  planta- 
tions, for  the  ship  was  anchored  up  a 
nanow  creek ;  and  the  balmy  fragrance 
of  plants  and  flowers  uniting  with  the 
solitude  of  the  scene,  shed  a  soothing  in- 
fluence over  us.  Insensibly  I  fell  into 
a  traui  of  melancholy  musing.  My 
mind  wandered  to  the  home  I  had  been 
so  long  absent  from.  The  dear  friends 
I  had  left  there — were  they  still  in  ex- 
istence, and  did  they  recal  thoughts  of 
their  wandering  sailor?  We  talked 
over  our  early  days — of  our  scattered 
school-fellows — of  our  boyish  adven- 
tures— of  our  more  recent  perils — and 
now  of  our  parting. 

"  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you.  Jack,' 
said  my  companion,  "  to  give  up  your 
birth  here  and  go  home  with  me.  One 
of  your  late  crew  told  me  that  this  ship 
would  never  see  Old  England  again, 
for  all  the  rats  had  forsaken  lier ;  and 
you  know  as  well  as  any  of  us,  that  it 
is  a  sure  sign  the  ending  of  the  vessel 
is  not  far  distant  when  they  leave  her." 
"  Well,  let  them  go,"  retiu-ned  I,  "  and 
a  fair  wind  to  then-  tails  !  I  care  not 
though  I  never  see  a  whisker  of  them 
again,  we  shall  get  the  more  beef  and 
biscuit  for  ourselves  in  that  case.  I 
know  it's  a  common  superstition  among 
seamen,  but  do  you  think  I  am  such  a 
swab  as  to  believe  that  a  parcel  of  ver- 
min can  foretell  a  vessel's  fate  ?  No, 
no,  I  have  engaged  to  go  the  voyage, 

and,  if   that's    all,  I'll "Aye,  but 

hearken  to  me,"  interrupted"he,  '•  that's 
not  all."  Many  years  ago,  this  ship 
left  Nata,  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  with 
a  quantity  of  specie  for  the  merchants 
in  London.  They  had  not  been  long 
at  sea  when  the  mate  and  crew  agreed 
to  kill  the  captain,  share  the  money, 
and  turn  pirates.  He  was  accordingly 
attacked  when  he  came  on  deck,  but 
being  a  stout  man  he  resisted,  until, 
weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  he  retreated 
to  the  bows,  where  he  was  overpower- 
ed, murdered,  and  thrown  overboard. 
The  villains  kept  these  seas  in  terror 
for  some  time ;  but  at  last,  decoyed  by 
a  disguised  sloop  of  war,  which  they 
mistook  for  a  merchantman,  tliey  were 
captured,  and  the  mate  and  five  men 
run  up  to  the  fore-yard  arm.  Ever 
since,  that  the  captain's  ghost  haunts 


the  vessel,  but  is  never  seen  except  \o 
foretell  some  disaster,  either  to  the  ship 
or  crew.  The  sailor  who  told  me  saw 
him  that  night  we  arrived  at  Savauuah  ; 
and  has  not  the  prediction  been  fulfilled 
in  the  death  of  our  men  ?"  I  could  not 
forbear  laughing  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  story,  to  his  great  annoyance,  for 
he  gave  implicit  credit  to  such  tales.  I 
declared  my  total  unbelief  of  superna- 
tural appearances,  and  tried  to  argue 
him  out  of  his  faith  in  them,  but  to  no 
purpose ;  he  remained  firm  and  fast. 
We  had  much  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  which  neither  of  us  v/as  con- 
vinced ;  so,  getting  fairly  tired  of  the 
topic,  I  proposed  taking  supper  and 
turning  in.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I 
had  slept,  when  I  was  roused  by  Cuth- 
bertson  shaking  me  violently,  and  ex- 
claiming, "  Rise,  Jack,  for  God  sake, 
rise,  I  have  seen  him!"  I  immediately 
started  up  ;  "  Seen  what,"  inquired  I, 
"  what  have  you  seen  ?"  but  the  poor  fel- 
low was  in  no  condition  to  reply — he 
had  become  insensible.  I  lifted  him 
up,  and  carried  him  on  deck,  wliere,  by 
the  application  of  a  little  water,  he  sooij 
recovered. 

"  After  turning  in,"  said  he,  '•  I  lay 
thinking  on  what  we  had  been  con- 
versing about,  till  I  worked  myself  up 
to  such  a  state  that  I  could  not  fall 
asleep.  I  tried  repeatedly  to  banish  ii 
from  my  mind,  but  in  spite  of  all  my  ef- 
forts to  get  rid  of  it,  it  still  recurred. 
After  tossing  about  for  some  hours,  I 
got  so  heated  that  I  could  he  no  longer, 
so  I  thought  I  would  rise,  and  take  a 
turn  fore  and  aft  to  cool  myself,  and  see 
how  the  night  looked.  The  moon  was 
dim  and  hazy,  and  her  light  much  ob- 
scured by  clouds  driving  with  great 
swiftness  across  her  surface.  The  wind 
was  all  a-peak — for  the  fly  of  the  vane 
at  the  mast-head  was  motionless  and 
drooping.  Not  a  leaf  rustled  on  the 
trees ;  and  I  almost  fancied  I  heard  the 
rushing  of  the  clouds  as  they  hurried 
over  my  head.  I  never  felt  myself  so 
impressed  witli  the  awful  stillness  of 
nature.  I  walked  a  good  while  to  and 
fro,  and  then  stopped  and  leaned  over 
the  bulwarks  at  the  waist  to  watch  the 
the  progress  of  the  carries,  wondering 
why  they  flew  so  rajiidly  above,  when 
it  was  such  a  dead  calm  below.     W  hilc 
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thus  engaged  I  chanced  to  turn  my 
head,  and  thought  1    saw    something 
white  standing  behind  me.     I  started, 
and  rubbed  my  eyes  to  ascertain  if  I 
saw  distinctly,  for  I  had  Wcdked  the 
length  of  the  deck  only  a  few  minutes 
before,  and  knew  that  our  men  had  not 
yet  returned.     The  story  of  the  cap- 
tain haunting  the  vessel  now  flashed 
across  my  mind,  and  the  idea   that  I 
stood  in  the  presence  of  an  unearthly 
being   created  a  feeling  I  cannot   de- 
scribe— my  heart  leaped  to  my  mouth 
at  the  conviction,  and  a  cold  shivering 
thrilled  through  my  body.     I  tried  to 
shut  out  the  vision,  but  my  eyes  were 
fascinated  by  some  spell  against  which 
I  had  no  power  of  resistance.     As  I 
continued  to  gaze  it  gradually   became 
brighter  and  more  defined,  until  I  dis- 
tinguished a  human  face,  wan  and  ghast- 
ly— its  eyes,  lustreless    and  fixed,  as 
those  in  the  sockets  of  a  dead  man  ;  and 
gore  streaming  from  a  wound  over  its 
temple.     I  shuddered  with    horror  at 
the  sight,  my  knees  bent  beneath  me, 
and  I  was  on  the  point  of  sinking  down, 
when,  rallying  all  my  fortitude,  with  an 
effort  of  desperation  I  threw  myself  for- 
ward and  attempted   to  seize  it — but 
nothing  met  my   grasp.     Panting  and 
breathless,  a  cold  perspiration  bursting 
through  every  pore,  and  with  a  feeling 
as  if  the  scalp  of  my  head  was  sinking 
to  nothing,  I  stopped  and  again  looked 
on  it.     It  stood  without  motion  with  its 
dull  and  lifeless  eyes  still  riveted  on 
rae.     I  could  endure  their  gaze  no  lon- 
ger— I  felt  my   brain  maddenmg  with 
tenor :  driven  to  frenzy, I  again  darted 
forward,  and  tried  to  grapple  with  it ; 
but  widiout  any  sensible  motion  it  re- 
ceded as  I  advanced,  and,  the  moon 
suddenly  becoming  obscure,  it  vanished 
from  my  sight  on  the    forecastle.     A 
faintness  came  over  me — I  thought  the 
ship  whirling  round — I  staggered  to  the 
companion,  but  how  I  got  down  to  the 
cabin  I  know   not."     He  ceased,  and 
the  agitation  of  his  frame  showed  how 
deeply  he  was  impressed  with  the  real- 
ity of  the  apparition.     I  again  ridicul- 
ed the  notion  of  its  having  been  a  spirit, 
but  rather  some  jihantasy  of  the  brain 
— a  form  conjured  up  by  the  force  of 
an  over-wrought  imagination ;  and,  per- 
haps a  particular  reflection  of  moon- 


light might  perfect  the  delusion  r  and  1 
ended  by  swearing  I  would  not  trust  the 
evidence  of  my  senses,  although  my 
father  should  rise  from  the  grave  and 
present  himself  before  me.  "  Well^ 
Jack,"  he  returned,  "I'll  argue  the 
matter  no  more.  I  don't  pretend  td 
guess  at  the  purport  of  its  visit — no  tri- 
fle would  occasion  its  becoming  visible 
to  human  eyes ;  but  this  I  know,  that 
all  the  powers  on  earth  caimot  shake 
my  conviction  of  its  reality,  or  prove  it 
a  mere  delusion  of  sight.  We  are  now 
about  to  part,  perhaps  for  ever ;  and  if 
so,  and  1  am  permitted,  I  promise  to  be 
thrice  visible  to  you  before  your  death, 
if  you  are  left  in  this  world  behind  me." 
I  laughed,  and  swore  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  him — that  I  should  deem  myself 
secme  till  the  last  visit ;  and  moreover, 
that  I  did  not  value  all  the  rats  and 
ghosts  on  earth  a  rotten-rope-yarn. 
Here  we  ended.  The  boats  came  oflf 
with  our  men,  we  all  went  to  help  the 
schooner  into  the  bay,  bade  him  fare- 
well as  he  got  under-way,  and  returned 
to  our  ship. 

A  kw  weeks  afterwards  we  loaded, 
and  left  Savannah ;  and  falling  in  with 
a  Hahfax  brig,  we  were  informed  that 
war  had  been  declared  against  the 
United  States,  whose  privateers  were 
swarming  in  all  directions.  One  morn- 
ing at  day  break  we  discovered  a  small 
cutter  to  windward ;  she  was  on  the 
contrary  tack,  but  m  place  of  holding 
on  her  straight  course,  she  kept  yawing, 
and  sheering,  and  gradually  bearing 
down  on  us  under  English  coloms,  and 
her  foresail  unset.  Our  men  pronounc- 
ed her  to  be  American  built,  and  seem- 
ingly a  Charleston  pilot-boat ;  but  the 
Captain,  on  the  contrary,  thought  her 
one  of  the  mail-carriers  which  ply  be- 
tween the  islands,  and  shortened  sail 
to  send  a  boat  on  board  to  get  the  news. 
The  jolly-boat  was  therefore  prepared ; 
but  by  way  of  precaution  we  cast  loose 
om*  guns  and  prepared  for  engaging. 
As  she  neared  us  we  could  see  but  iew 
men  on  board,  which,  with  their  man- 
ner of  manoeuvring,  gave  her  such  a  sus- 
picious appearance,  that  I  proposed  to 
fire  a  gun  and  bring  her  to :  for  at  arm's 
length  I  knew  our  heavy  metal  was  ca- 
pable of  blowing  her  out  of  the  water ; 
but  if  she  got  imder  om-  gims  she  might 
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easily  carry  us  by  boarding.  The  Cap- 
tain still  hesitated,  and  desired  me  }o 
have  patience,  but  he  had  scarcely  pro- 
nounced the  words  when  a  gust  of  wind 
blew  aside  the  corner  of  the  foresail, 
and  disclosed  the  muzzle  of  a  long 
swivel  pointing  out.  There  was  no 
time  for  hesitation  now — so  I  seized  a 
trumpet,  and  desired  them  to  haul  their 
wind,  or  else  we  would  fire  into  them. 
"  Fire,  and  be  damned,"  was  the  reply. 

The  sail  was  cast  off,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  swivel,  with  a  shower  of 
small  arms,  poured  on  us.  We  return- 
ed the  broadside ;  but  it  was  now  too 
late  to  do  any  service,  for  she  was  so 
close,  and  so  much  under  us,  that  our 
shot  went  clean  over  them.  We  had 
not  time  to  exchange  another,  ere  she 
was  laid  athwart  our  bows,  and  board- 
hig  us  by  the  bowsprit.  I  now  left  the 
gun  I  had  been  working,  and  called  out 
for  our  men  to  stand  fast ;  but  instead 
of  obeying,  they  ran  below  for  safet}', 
with  the  captain  at  their  head,  leaving 
me  alone  on  deck,  and  the  colours  fly- 
ing. I  saw  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  done,  so  throwing  awa}^  my  cutlass, 
I  was  following  their  example,  and  had 
my  back  to  the  companion  in  the  act  of 
descending,  when  I  was  surrounded, 
and  ordered  to  stand.  I  cried  out,  that 
surely  they  wouldn't  kill  an  unarmed 
man.  "  Then,  why  don't  you  haul  down 
your  colours  ?"  replied  one  of  the  fel- 
lows, and  fired  his  pistol  right  in  my 
face,  I  gave  my  head  a  sudden  jerk  to 
one  side,  by  which  means  the  ball  only 
grazed  my  teeth  and  went  through  my 
cheek,  while  both  eyes  were  scorched 
and  driven  full  of  powder  from  the 
closeness  of  the  discharge.  I  was  knock- 
ed over,  and  fairly  thought  I  was  shot 
through  the  head ;  but  in  a  little  time  I 
recovered,  and  findmg  the  blood  flow- 
ing from  my  mouth  and  cheek,  I  grop- 
ed my  way  down  the  ladder,  where, 
getting  hold  of  a  sail,  I  scraped  off  some 
tow,  thrust  it  into  the  wound,  and  bound 
it  round  with  a  handkerchief.  I  next 
extended  my  search  for  my  chest,  out 
of  which  I  took  all  my  money,  hid  it 
about  me,  and  lay  down  in  my  bed. 

I  remained  undisturbed  for  an  hour, 
brooding  over  the  disasters  such  a  short 
time  had  brought  about,  when  1  heard 
some  one  enter  the  cabin,  and  recogniz- 


ed the  voice  of  the  Captain.  "  We 
have  run  ourselves  into  a  fine  mess, 
Gilkison,"  said  he ;  "  instead  of  our 
captors  being  Americans,  I  mistake 
much  if  they  don't  turn  out  a  set  of 
sea-sharks.  They  have  been  over- 
hauling my  papers  above,  and  swear 
that  there  is  money  on  board,  and  they 
threaten  to  make  us  walk  the  plank  if 
it's  not  instantly  given  up.  God  only 
knows  wliat  I  am  to  do  !  I  brought 
out  some  gold  privately  on  account  of 
my  owners,  which  I  left  at  Savannah, 
but,  like  a  cursed  idiot,  I  neglected  to 
burn  my  private  instructions.  They 
have  lost  two  men  by  our  fire,  and  that 
makes  them  like  so  many  devils,  which, 
upon  my  soul,  I  believe  they  are,  for  I 
never  saw  such  a  set  of  cut-throat  look- 
ing villains  of  all  colours  between  the 
gunnels  of  a  vessel."  "  You  may  thank 
yourself  for  the  loss  of  your  ship,"  re- 
turned I ;  "  but  I  can  guess,  if  she 
hadn't  been  fully  covered  she  Avouldn't 
have  been  given  up  so  easily.  How- 
ever, you  know  your  own  course  best — 
as  for  me,  I  am  done  for  already ;  and 
it's  all  one  whether  I'm  hove  overboard 
a  few  hours  sooner  or  later."  W^e  w»re 
here  cut  short  by  a  rough  voice  order- 
ing us  on  deck.  Knowing  there  was 
no  use  in  refusing,  I  rose,  gi'oped  my 
way  up,  and  stood  holding  by  the  com- 
panion-door. 

"  Well,  my  lads,"  said  the  same  per- 
son whom  I  supposed  to  be  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  pirates,  "  have  you  ^igreed 
to  find  the  Spanish  for  us,  or  must  we 
knock  about  for  it  ourselves  r"  "  I  told 
you  before,"  rephed  the  Captain,  "  that 
there  was  no  gold  on  board,  we  left  it 
— "  "  None  of  your  infernal  lies  !"  in- 
terrupted the  other ;  "  do  not  yoiu'  own 
papers  tell  us  to  the  contrary,  and  do 
you  take  us  for  such  cursed  fools,  as  to 
be  gulled,  like  a  parcel  of  land  swabs, 
with  a  long-spun  yarn  ?  No,  no,  the 
devil  a  skulkmg  I'll  allow  of  in  this 
ship ! — It  does'nt  signify  arguing,  the 
flash  of  a  flint, — overhaul  your  secret 
stowing  holes  and  bowse  out  the  dust, 
or,  by  — < —  I'll  make  you  walk  the 
plank  in  the  turning  of  an  hour-glass." 
''  I  know  I  am  com{>letely  in  your  pow- 
er," retiuned  the  Captain,  ^'  to  do  with 
me  as  you  will ;  but  again  I  declare  my 
utter  inability  to  comply  with  your  de- 
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mands,  since,  to  my  knowledge,  there 
is  no  gold  on   board  ;  but  I  arp  willing 
to  give  you  a  bill  to  any  reasonable 
amount  on  the  house  in  Savannah,  for 
the   ransom   of  the  ship  and  cargo." 
"  And  how  the  hell  is  it  to  be  paid  ?" 
rejoined  the  pirate;    "do  you   think 
we'll  let  you  go  ashore  to  send  a  cruiser 
on  us  ?  or  land  and  be  kidnapped  our- 
selves?    Psever  think  of  that! — The 
devil  a  ransom  you  would  offer  to  pay 
if  there  was  nothing  in  her  ;  so,  once 
for  all,  either  bear  a  hand  and  turn  out 
the   chink,  or   take  yourself  over  the 
side.     What !    you  won't  start  then  ? 
We'll   soon  try  that— hallo !     Marti- 
nique, run  out  that  plank  there   over 
the   lee-gunnel,   and  balance  it  fair." 
The  command  was  speedily  executed, 
and   the  Captain  was  again  desired  to 
go  forward,  but  instead  of  so  doing  the 
poor  man  supplicated  the   more  ear- 
nestly for  his  life.     But  he  appealed  to 
wretches  devoid  of  feeling.     Some  of 
the   pirates  then   laid  hold  of  him  to 
drag  him  to  the  plank.     A  trampling 
of  feet  ensued — a  strugghng  and  shuf- 
fling along  the   deck  as  if  he  was  vio- 
lently forced  on,  while   he  strove  with 
all  the  strength  of  desperation  to  re- 
tard the  fulfilment  of  his  doom  ;  all  the 
time  praying  for  his  life  in  a  voice  of 
agony  I  shall  never  forget.     "  Stop  the 
cowardly  fellow's  muzzle  with  the  end 
of   that    marlin-spike    and  belay  his 
jaw!"  roared   out  the  commander, — 
'■'  sink  me  but  you  are  a  parcel  of  use- 
less, good-for-nothing  negers,  without 
the  pith  of  a  louse,  to  let  him  hold  on 
by  those  mainshrouds  so  long!-— By 

I  believe  he'll  master  every  soul 

of  ye — take  him  over  the  fingers  with 
a  cutlass  and  make  him  let  go  that 
clutch  of  his— that's  it— there  now,  run 
him  out  on  the  plank— that's  sea — 
away  with  him  !" 

A  heavy  splash  in  the  water  told  me 
that  the  unhappy  man  was  indeed  over- 
board. One  long  and  piercing  shriek, 
uttered  as  the  stern  of  the  vessel  passed 
him  when  he  rose  to  the  surface,  thrill- 
ed through  every  nerve  of  my  heart. 
The  ship  was  going  fast  through  the 
water — his  cries  waxed  fainter  and 
fainter  on  the  breeze — and  at  length 
ceased  altogether. 

Knowing  it  to  be  my  turn  next,  I 


braced  up  my  heart  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  prepared  for  my  fate. 

"  Well,  my  young  spark,"  said  the 
pirate,  addressing  me,  "  what  say  i/ou 
to  it  ?  are  you  going  to  be  reasonable, 
and  give  up   the  gold  ,  or  are  you  rea- 
dy to  take  a  trip  to  Davy  Jones's  locker 
in  the  wake  of  your  Captain  ?     You 
see  there  is  no  use  in  shamming  here." 
"You    forget,"    said    another    voice, 
"  that  he  did'nt  see  the  fun  at  all.     I 
doused  his  glims  with  the  flash  of  my 
cracker,   when   I  thought  I  sent  the 
slugs  through  his  lubberly  brains.     I 
can   do  that   yet ! — But  in  the  mean 
time,  since  I've  darkened  his  daylights, 
it  is  but  fair  I  set  them  to  rights  again. 
Hand  here  that  cutlass  of  yours,  Mar- 
tinique, and   I'll  give  him  a  touch  of  it 
over  the  hds ;  Til  be  bound   I'll  soon 
let  in  the  light,  and  doctor  him  to  his 
heart's  content."     With  ?  shudder,  I 
stood  expecting  to  feel  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  weapon  drawn  across  my  eyes, 
when  their  Captain  interfered.      "  A- 
vast  a  bit,  Derrick  !  let  the  poor  devil's 
blinkers  alone  while  he  tells  us  where 
the  shiners  are  to  be  got."     I  now  re- 
lated the   circumstance  of  my  having 
been  picked  up  at  sea ;  that  I  had  been 
made  mate  at   Savannah,  and   could 
know  nothing  about  the  gold.     I  tried 
to  convince  them  that  only  a  madman 
would  risk  his  life  to  secrete  property 
from  which  he  could   reap  no  benefit. 
But  I  might  have  saved  my  pains ;  I 
was  no  more  believed  than  the  Captain 
had  been.     "  It's  all  a  fair-weather  sto- 
ry," said  the  pirate,  "  all   blarney — 
but  it  won't  go  down  !     I  see  we  are  to 
get   nothing  by  listening  to  your  pala- 
vers.    Walking  the  plank's  a  d d 

deal  too  good — we'll  have  to  go  on 
another  tack  with  you,  my  spanker,  to 
bring  you  by  the  wind.  Here,  Cuba, 
and  you,  Juan,  cast  a  single  hitch  round 
his  head  with  that  line,  make  one  end 
fast  to  the  mast,  and  heave  the  other 
tight  with  the  capstan  ;  we'll  soon  give 
him  a  close-fitting  cap  to  make  a  clear 
breast  in  !"  The  negroes  accordingly 
approached  and  laid  hands  on  me  to 
lead  me  forward,  when  just  at  that  crit- 
ical juncture,  the  man  at  the  mast- 
head sang  out,  '-'A  sail  to  leeward  !'^ 
I  was  released  and  ordered  below  again, 
the  crew  were  dispersed  to  rig  out  the 
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tl)€  Studding-sails  and  dear  for  action, 
and  in  a  short  time  I  felt  from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ship  that  she  was  flying  un- 
der a  press  of  canvass. 

In  a  state  of  no  small  anxiety,  hop- 
ing that  the  chase  might  prove  a  cruiz- 
er,  I  waited  for  hours,  listening  to  every 
thing  that  could  indicate  what  was  go- 
ing on.  The  bustle  above  had  subsid- 
ed, from  which  I  inferred  that  the  men 
were  at  their  quarters ;  and  I  heard 
nothing  but  the  steps  of  theu"  comman- 
der as  he  paced  fore  and  aft,  coming 
to  the  steersman.  At  length  a  bow- 
chaser  was  fired :  after  a  brief  interval 
it  was  again  repeated,  and  quickly  an- 
swered with  three  cheers  and  a  broad- 
side. How  my  heart  beat  with  joy  at 
the  sound !  All  was  now  bustle  and 
confusion.  Broadside  after  broadside 
was  exchanged  with  fatal  effect  among 
the  pirates ;  the  closeness  and  precis- 
ion of  whose  fire  by  no  means  equalled 
that  of  their  adversaries.  But  to  me 
the  groans  of  their  wounded  was  de- 
lightful music ;  and  the  crush  of  the 
balls,  as  they  tore  through  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  filled  me  with  ecstasy.  The 
conflict  continued  with  imabated  fury ; 
for  the  pu'ates,  aware  of  their  fate  if 
taken,  fought  with  all  the  desperate  res- 
olution of  men  reckless  of  death,  till, 
receiving  a  tremendous  broadside  that 
made  the  ship  almost  heel  gunnel-in, 
a  terrible  crash  took  place  above,  and 
the  cheering  of  her  opponent  made  me 
suppose  that  one  of  our  masts  was  car- 
ried away.  Our  firing  now  became 
slack,  and  soon  ceased  altogether. 
Still,  however  the  uproar  continued  on 
deck — the  hurried  tramp  of  feet  run- 
ning here  and  there — the  clamour  of 
tongues — the  bawling  forth  of  com- 
mands wliich  seemed  unheeded,  inter- 
mingled with  horrible  oaths  and  impre- 
cations. At  length,  all  this  disturbance 
ceased  at  once,  and  I  heard  the  stroke 
of  oars  alongside. 

I  now  supposed  that  the  pirates  had 
surrendered,  and  that  the  other  party 
were  taking  possession.  I  waited  for 
some  time  surprised  that  no  person 
came  below,  till  I  thought  I  felt  the  ca- 
bin fining  with  smoke.  All  at  once  a 
horrible  suspicion  rushed  across  mo,  that 
the  sliip  was   on  fire,  and  deserted  by 
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the  crew ;  and  that  I  was  left,  alone 
and  helpless,  to  be  devoured  by  the 
flames.  Overcome  with  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  ray  situation,  I  staggered 
against  the  side — my  brain  quite  be- 
wildered, and  my  heart  swelling  al- 
most to  sufibcation.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  again  became  capable  of  reflection — 
a  hope  that  I  might  yet  be  perceived, 
and  rescued  by  thp  other  vessel,  darted 
like  a  ray  of  light  through  my  mind. 
I  started  up,  and  hurried  on  deck  as 
fast  as  my  blindness  would  permit — I 
inquired  aloud  if  any  person  was  on 
board  —but  the  groans  of  some  dying 
wretch  alone  answered  to  my  demand. 
I  tried  to  run  forward  to  the  main-deck, 
but  the  wreck  of  the  fallen  masts  com- 
pletely blocked  up  the  way.  I  there- 
fore retraced  my  steps,  climbed  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  prostrate  spar — 
waved  a  small  fragment  of  a  sail  over 
my  head  by  way  of  a  signal,  and  shout- 
ed with  my  whole  force.  Again  and 
again  I  repeated  my  cry,  listening  be- 
tween whiles  with  breathless  attention 
for  the  blessed  sound  of  a  human  voice 
returning  to  my  cheer;  but  all  was  si- 
lence, save  the  audible  pulsation  of  my 
own  h.eart — the  fearful  roaring  and 
crackling  of  the  flames — and  the  sput- 
tering, hissing  sci:::d  of  the  bktzing  tar. 
The  ship  had  now  swung  round  with 
her  head  to  the  wind,  and  the  excessivo 
lieat  of  the  smoke  warned  me  Uiat  the 
fire  had  gained  the  quarter-deck  and 
was  swiftly  approaching  :  to  retain  my 
situation  was  no  longer  practicable — 
nothing  remained  for  me  but  to  trust 
myself  to  the  waves  before  it  reached 
the  powder-room.  Without  reflecting 
that  I  was  only  avoiding  death  for  a 
few  moments  longer,  and  had  no  chance 
for  ultimatsly  escaping,  I  jumped  down 
on  deck — searched  for  a  rope — tied  it 
round  a  hen-coop,  and  lowered  it  into 
ttie  water.  I  then  slid  down  on  the 
top  of  it — undid  the  line,  and  with  my 
breast  on  the  raft,  and  my  legs  in  th.e 
water,  prooelled  it  from  the  vessel.  In 
this  half-swimming  fashion  I  urged  it 
forward  with  all  my  might  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  till  I  heard  the  ship  blow 
up.  I  now  stopped  to  take  breath,  for 
ray  overwrought  strengsh  began  to  fuil 
me.     Several  times  I  lost  the    coop, 
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which  I  regained,  after  much  labour 
and  swimming  about,  only  to  be  wash- 
ed iVoni  it  again.  These  repeated 
plunges  were  fast  diminishing  my  Uttle 
remaining  strengtii — my  grasp  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  feeble.  The 
instinctive  desire  for  preserving  life 
which  had  led  me  to  make  such  power- 
ful exertions  were  now  leaving  me.  1 
grew  indifferent  as  to  my  fate — I  cared 
not  whether  I  lived  or  died.  A  lan- 
guor, a  listlessness,  took  possession 
of  both  mind  and  body.  A  sensation 
of  drowsiness  gently  stole  over  me — I 
felt  no  pain — m}'  only  desire  was  to 
obtain  sleep,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of 
resigning  myself  to  its  influence,  when 
the  hallo  of  voices  smote  on  my  ear. 
Like  a  touch  of  electricity  I  felt  a  re- 
newed vigour  shoot  through  every  nerve; 
again  1  strove,  and  clung  more  firmly 
to  the  coop,  and  returned  the  shout 
with  all  my  remaining  voice.  But  the 
momentary  ebullition  was  gone — na- 
ture was  totally  exhausted — I  could 
bear  up  no  longer — I  ceased  to  strug- 
gle. Again  the  waters  flowed  round 
my  mouth — gurgled  in  my  throat — ■ 
closed  over  my  head — I  was  conscious 
of  gradually  going  down — when,  all  of 
a  sudden,  something  grasped  me  by 
the  hair,  and  gave  me  a  violent  pull  to 
the  surface. 

When  I  recovered  my  senses,  T  found 
myself  surrounded  by  several  people, 
who  informed  me  that  I  was  on  board 
his  Majesty's  gun-brig,  Snarler,  whose 
boats  had  captured  the  pirates  after 
their  desertion  of  the  ship,  and  on  their 
return  had  observed  and  picked  me 
up.  Under  the  hands  of  their  surgeon 
1  soon  recovered  my  sight,  and,  by  the 
time  we  arrived  at  Halifax,  I  was  as 
well  as  ever. 

On  my  return  home,  T  found  Cuth- 
bertson  had  sailed  just  before  I  arrived, 
and  though  we  had  both  of  us  Clyde 
ships,  we  never  had  the  fortune  to  be 
in  at  the  same  time  ;  so  we  never  met 
again. 

It  will  now  be  eight  years  this  sea- 
son, since  I  got  command  of  the  Sev- 
ern. I  joined  convoy  at  Cork,  for 
North  America,  and  sailed  in  company 
with  a  large  fleet.  We  had  baffling 
head-winds  the  whole  passage,  but  we 
beat  on  till  wiluin  a  few  days'  sail  of 


Cape  Breton,  when  it  came  on  to  bloTv^ 
the  hardest  gale  I  ever  reefed  canvass  in. 
The  fleet  was  all  scattered  here  and 
there,  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  mak- 
ing the  best  they  could  of  it.     It  was  a 
fearful  night — as  black  as   pitch,  and 
rendered   more  appalling   by  tremen- 
dous flashes  of  lightning  at  short  inter- 
vals.   I  have  weathered  many  a  storm, 
but  lightning  so  vivid  and  lengthened  I 
never  witnessed.     The  mate  and  half 
of  the  crew  had  tnrned-in  for  the  second 
watch ;  I  had,  therefore,  the  charge  on 
deck,  and  was  scudding  the  ship  under 
a  close-reefed   foresail,  keeping  a  look- 
out on  a   light  shown  by  some  vessel 
close  under  our  lee-bow,  when,  all  at 
once,  it  gave  a  deep  lurch  to  larboard, 
and  disappeared.     Whatever  she  was, 
I  instantly  knew  that  she  must  have 
broached-to,  capsized,  and  was  proba- 
bly   foundering;  I  therefore   called  to 
the  man  at  the  helm  to  haul  his  wind 
on   the  starboard  tack,  and  keep  clear 
of  the   wreck.     This   we   had  hardly 
accomplished,  when   a    sheet  of   fire 
showed   me  a  ship  on  her  beam-ends, 
right    under    our  lee-quarter.     Every 
thing  had  been  washed  off  her  decks, 
with  the  exception  of  one  solitary  fi- 
gure   who  stood   holding    on  by   the 
weather  rails.     He  looked  up  to  our 
stern  lantern,  as   we  rushed  past  him, 
almost  to   touching.     The   light   fell, 
full  and  strong  on   his  upraised  face, 
and  uncovered  head,  and,  to  my  grief 
and  horror,^  I  recognized   the  counte- 
nance of  poor  George  Cuthbertson.  In- 
stinctively  I  threw  myself  half  over 
the  quarter-gallery — stretched  forth  my 
hands  to  snatch  him  from  his  perilous 
situation,   and    loudly   called  out    his 
name.     I  make  no  doubt  that  he  heard, 
and  knew  the  voice  of  his  old  friend, 
for  he  gave  a  faint  reply  ;  too  faint,  in- 
deed, for  me  to  distinguish  the  words ; 
but  as  a  token  of  his  recognition   he 
opened  his  arms,  as  if  to  embrace  rae, 
v/aved  his   hand,  and  pointed  home- 
ward.    1   understood  the  signal — I  es- 
sayed to  countersign,   but  the  vessel 
was  again  sweeping  before  the  wind — 
and  we  left  him  to  his  fate.     One  min- 
ute  afterwards,  another  flash  showed 
me  her  main  topmast  head  disappear- 
ing amidst  the  foam  of  a  tremendous 
breaker. 
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It  was  now  that  his  last  promise  in 
Blondego  Day,  so  long  forgot,  recurred 
to  ray  recollection.  1  pondered  it  over 
in  my  raind,  and  tried,  as  I  had  then 
done,  to  slight  and  laugh  it  past.  I 
fancied  I  had  reasoned  myself  out  of 
my  apprehensions,  but  a  lurking  tre- 
mor at  bottom  made  me  fear  that  the 
calm  was  only  on  the  surface. 

'I'he  whole  fleet,  after  the  gale, 
made  their  destination  in  safety,  but 
the  old  Lion  of  Port  Glasgow  never 
cast  up. 

Time  passed  on,  till  that  very  day 
twelvemonth — when  in  such  another 
gale,  and  at  the  selfsame  hour,  I  again 
saw  the  Lion  founder.  But  the  vision 
was  only  disclosed  to  vti/  eyes.  That 
voyage  I  lost  the  Severn  ;  she  sprang 
a  leak  at  sea,  we  left  her  with  seven 
feet  water  in  her  hold,  and  just  cleared 
her  before  she  went  down.  I  saw  the 
same  vision  again,  after  the  lapse  of 
three  years,  and  I  was  then  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Holland.  Now,  for  the 
last  time,  1  have  seen  it  this  night. 

I  have  long  felt  the  withering  touch 
of  the  finger  of  fate,  but  now  the  whole 
weight  of  its  hand  is  on  me.  My  ex- 
istence has  drawn  to  its  final  close,  for 
I  dare  no  longer  disbelieve  the  warn- 
ing. And  better  it  is  to  die  at  once, 
than  live  thus  in  tiie  continual  fear  of 
death.  That  which  to  others  is  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  is  to  me  only  a  source  of 
misery;  surrounded  by  their  families 
and  kindred,  they  look  through  the  vis- 
ta of  future  years,  and  only  see  happi- 
ness waving  them  forward  on  their 
Journey — but,  sleeping  or  waking,  in 
light  or  darkness,  the  vision  of  the 
foundering  ship  has  never  been  from 
before  my  eyes.  Oh,  Sir  !  pray  that 
you  may  never  feel  the  curse  of  being 
a  doomed  man — to  have  the  book  of 
fate,  as  it  were,  laid  open  to  you.  From 
the  careless,  light-hearted,  rattling  sai- 
lor, what  a  miserable  transition  to  the 
gloomy,  melancholy,  wretched  being 
that  1  now  am.  And  yet  at  times  I 
have  roused  myself  to  shake  off  these 
feelings,  and,  with  the  rich  man  in  the 
parable,  have  said  "  Soul,  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  ;*'  but 
the  response  rang  in  my  ear,  with  a 
voice  like  thunder,  ''Thou   fiml,  tliis 


night    thy  soul  shall    be   required  of 
thee!" 


Here  we  were  interrupted  b}'  the 
boatswain  piping  "P  the  morning 
watch.  The  captain  started  to  his 
feet,  and  went  on  deck  to  relieve  the 
mate,  while  1  again  retreated  to  bed, 
and  fell  asleep,  musing  over  the  strange- 
ness of  the  narrative. 

When  I  ascended  the  deck  next 
morning,  I  found  a  ship  lying  becalmed 
at  a  little  distance  from  us,  and  Aliss 
B examining  her,  witli  great  de- 
light, through  a  spyglass,  full  of  conjec- 
tures as  to  her  name  and  destination. 
The  wind  had  died  quite  away,  the  sea 
was  like  a  vast  mirror  all  round  us,  and 
notiiing  remained  to  indicate  the  pre- 
ceding night's  storm.  The  vivifying 
influence  of  the  morning  sun  and  clear 
atmosphere  raised  all  our  spirits,  and 
Gilkisoneven  appeared  in  some  degree 
cheerful.  While  we  loitered  about, 
giving  our  several  opinions  of  the 
strangers,  we  saw  them  lower  iheir 
boat,  row  for  our  ship,  and  in  a  short 
time,  come  along  side.  They  proved 
acquaintances  of  the  captain,  and  of 

Miss  B ,  homeward  bound,  and  we 

welcomed  them  on  board  with  plea- 
sure. In  the  course  of  conversation, 
they  expressed  their  regret  at  not 
knowing  us  sooner,  or  they  would  have 
brought  a  present  of  half  a  turtle  to  the 

cabin,  and  some  fruit  for  Miss  B ; 

but  by  way  of  making  up  for  our  loss, 
they  proposed  our  accompanying  them 
back  to  the  John  Campbell,  to  dine 
with  their  female  passengers,  and  re- 
turn in  the  evening.     Miss  B was 

all  joy  at  the  proposal  ;  she  had  never 
eat  turtle — and  it  was  long  since  sho 
had  tasted  West  India  fruits ;  besides, 
it  would  be  such  a  novelty  to  pay  a 
dinner  visit  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean. 
1  declined  the  invitation,  and  went  be- 
low to  write  letters  home.  On  my  re^ 
turn  with  my  packet,  I  found  the  cap- 
tain trying  to  persuade  her  to  give  up 
the  thoughts  of  going,  as  it  was  danger- 
ous to  be  in  a  small  boat  on  the  wes- 
tern ocean,  if  the  wind  or  sea  suddenly 
rose.  But  the  lady  could  see  none  in 
the  calmness  and  serenity  of  the  day  ; 
shi;  I'.ad  i^ruBiffJ  over  to  Rosejieath  miv 
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ny  times  when  the  sea  was  rough, 
without  alarm,  and  never  met  with  an 
accident.  In  short,  her  heart  was  set 
upon  it,  and  go  she  would,  even  though 
it  were  in  the  stranger's  boat,  if  he  was 
so  much  afraid.  This  was  out  of  the 
question — she  had  been  particularly 
recommended  to  his  care,  and,  seeing 
her  so  positive,  he  gave  up  farther  op- 
position.    The  jolly-boat  was  lowered 

and    manned — Miss    B handed 

down — the  captain  took  his  seat  at  the 
helm,  and  the  bow-oar  pushing  off,  they 
pulled  from  the  vessel. 

During  the  day  the  ships  had  drifted 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  but  as  the  evening  set  in,  a  smart 
breeze  sprung  up,  accompanied  with 
a  haze;  however,  we  could  distinguish 
our  boat  leave  the  John  Campbell,  who 
fired  a  parting  salute,  and  then  setting 
all  !)er  canvass,  bore  away  before  the 
wind.  We  also  got  under-vvay,  and 
with  easy  sail  stood  on  in  the  direction 


of  the  boat.  The  time  passed  in  which 
we  expected  to  fall  in  with  her,  but  still 
she  did  not  make  her  appearance.  Be- 
coming rather  uneasy,  I  proposed  to 
heave  the  vessel  to,  lest  we  should  pass 
them  in  the  dark,  and  to  show  lights ; 
for  the  fog  had  become  so  dense  that 
we  cou'd  not  see  the  length  of  the  ship 
before  us. 

This  was  instantly  done ;  and  guns 
fired  to  direct  them  in  case  they  might 
not  perceive  our  lights.  Hour  after 
hour  we  passed  in  this  manner,  in  a 
state  of  terrible  anxiety  and  alarm. 
Daj'light  at  length  began  to  break — the 
fog  had  cleared  away,  and  the  mate  ran 
up  to  the  topmast-head  with  the  glass, 
to  have  a  better  survey  all  round.  The 
ship  was  also  got  under-way  again, and 
we  cruized  about  the  whole  day  in  all 
directions.  But  our  search  was  fruit- 
less. In  due  time  the  Susannah  arriv- 
ed safe  at  Barbadoes — but  the  boat  and 
her  crew  were  never  more  heard  of. 


(Mon.  Mag.) 
OXFORD  PRIZE  POEM,     by  t.  salmon. 

Stonehtnge. 

Wrapt  in  the  veil  of  Time's  unbroken  gloom, 
Obscure  as  death,  and  silent  as  the  tomb, 
Where  cold  Oblivion  holds  her  dusky  reign, 
Frowns  the  dark  pile  on  Sarum's  lonely  plain. 

Yet  think  not  here  with  classic  eye  to  trace 
Corinthian  beauty  or  Ionian  grace  ; 
Wo  pillar'd  lines  with  sculptur'd  foliage  crown'd, 
No  fluted  remnants  deck  the  hallow'd  ground ; 
Firm,  as  implanted  by  some  Titan's  might, 
Each  rugged  stone  uprears  its  giant  height, 
Whence   the  pois'd  fragment,  tottering,  seems  to  throw 
A  trembling  shadow  on  the  plain  below. 

Here  oft,  when  Evening  sheds  her  twilight  ray, 
And  gilds  with   fainter  beam  departing  day, 
With  breatliless  gaze,  and  cheek   vvi'h  terror  pale, 
The  lingering  shepherd  startles  at  the  tale, 
How  at  deep  midnight,  by  the  Moon's  chill  glance, 
TJnearthy  forms  prolong  the  viewless  dance  ; 
While  on  eacli  whispering  breeze  that  murmurs  by, 
His  busied  fancy  hears  the  hollow  sigh. 

Rise  from  tliy  haimt,  dread  genius  of  the  clime  I 
Risft,  magic  spirit  of  forgotten  time  ! 
'Tis  tliine  to  burst  the  mantling  clouds  of  age, 
And  fling  new  radiance  on  Tradition's  page  ; 
See  !   at  thy  call,  from  Fable's  varied  store, 
In  shadowy  train  the  mingled  visions  pour  : 
Here  the  wild  Briton,  'mid  his  wilder  reign. 
Spurns  the  i)roud  yoke,  and  scorns  th'  oppressor's  chain 
Here  wizard  Merlin,  where  tlie  mighty  fell, 
Waves  the  dark  wand  and  chaunts  the  thrilling  spell. 
Hark  !   'tis  the  bardic  lyre,  whose  harrowing  strain 
Walits  the  rude  echoes  of  the  sUimbering  plain  ; 
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Lo  !    'tis  the  Druid  pomp,  whose  lengthening  line 
III  lowliest  homage  bend  before  the  shrine. 
He  comes — the  priest — amid  the  sullen  blaze 
His  snow-white  robe  in  spectral  lustre  plays  ; 
Dim  gleam  the  torches  thro'  the  circling-  night, 
Dark  curl  the  vapours  round  the  altar's  light ! 
O'er  the  black  scene  of  death  each  conscious  star 
In  lurid  glory,  rolls  its  silent  car. 

'Tis  gone  !  e'en  now  the  mystic  horrors  fade 
From  Sarum's  loneliness  and  Mona's  glade; 
Hush'd  is  each  note  of  Taliesin's  lyre, 
Sheath'd  the  fell  blade,  and  quench'd  the  fatal  fire. 
On  wings  of  light,  Hope's  angel  form  appears. 
Smiles  on  the  past,  and  points  to  happier  years  ; 
Points,  with  uplifted  hand  and  raptur'd  eye, 
To  yon  pure  dawn  that  floods  the  opening  sky  ; 
And  views,  at  length,  the  Sun  of  Judah  pour 
One  cloudless  noon  o'er  Albion's  rescued  shore. 
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I  paint  from  life,  though  with  a  tar  brush. 

''/^ OAST  of  Africa,   Sir?    Why 

^-^  aye  I've  been  there  too,  and 
once  knew  a  little  about  it — but  'tis 
many  years  since.  Poverty  is  no  dis- 
grace, Sir,  and  so  I'll  tell  you  what 
took  me  there.  My  father  was  a  dis- 
senting minister — a  worthy,  pious  man 
— had  his  peculiarities,  to  be  sure ;  but 
there's  few  warm  hearts  that  have  cool 
heads.  He  taught  me  bits  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  them  there  sort  of 
things,  and  he  used  to  praise  me  for  my 
progress;  but,  bless  you,  I  knows 
nothing  about  it  now.  I've  been  near- 
ly all  over  the  world,  so  I  mingles 
Dutch,  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  Hin- 
dostanee,  French,  Portoguese,  all  to- 
gether, and  makes  a  confusion  of 
tongues.  'Tis  true  I  can  remember 
Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  Delta,  and  some- 
thing about  Tupto,  but  there  I  sticks 
fast.  Then  there  was  hie,  hsec,  hoc, 
and  Amo  Amas,  but  I  knows  nothing 
about  'em  now.  I  was  left  an  orphan 
at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  mother's 
brother — that's  my  uncle — was  Cap- 
tain of  a  Guinea-man,  and  so  he  offer- 
ed to  take  me  with  him  to  sea  ;  though 
says  he,  '  I  suppose  his  laming  has 
spoiled  him.  However  he'll  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  practise  his 
humanities  in  a  slave  ship  ;  and  as  for 
his  grammar,  he'll  meet  with  some  rum 
articles,  and  no  doubt  often  decline  his 
duty,  take  up  a  preposition  in  the  cook's 


caboose,  make  an  interjection  in  his 
hammock,  form  a  conjimction  between 
his  mouth  and  a  doughboy ;  and  for 
pronouns,  aye,  aye,  he'll  soon  get  hold 
of  them,  for  our  service  is  ihe  worst  ia 
the  world  for  swearing  ;'  and  so  I 
found  it.  I  parted  with  my  mother, 
and  never  saw  her  afterward— but  we 
shall  meet  again.  I  shall  forbear  tell- 
ing about  my  first  entry  on  board — the 
many  privations  and  cruelties  I  suf- 
fered, as  often  getting  thra.sh'd  for  not 
doing  wrong,  as  for  committing  a  fault; 
but  there's  little  compassion  in  a  slave- 
ship.  I  should  have  sunk  under  it  but 
for  the  conviction  that  there  was  a 
Power  aloft  that  kept  watch  for  poor 
Jack  ;  and  my  good  father  used  often 
to  tell  me,  '  Boy,  bear  this  always  in 
mind  :  he  who  eyes  a  Providence  will 
never  want  a  providence  to  eye.'  Well 
Sir,  we  arrived  on  the  coast,  and  all 
my  troubles  were  awhile  forgot.  Oh 
what  a  scene  for  a  young  enthusiastic 
mind  !  It  was  all  enchantment  to  me. 
Well,  we  brought  up  at  — ,  near  Congo, 
and  alongside  comes  several  canoes 
full  of  natives ;  the  decks  were  soon 
cover'd  with  'em.  '  Plaugh,  Captain, 
how  he  do,  eh  ?  Look  dere,  you  sec 
my  King — King  Tom — he  tan  upon 
de  beash.  Haugh,  Captain,  fire  one 
salute  for  my  King."  The  salute  was 
fired,  and  fresh  demands  made.  'Haugh 
(Japtain,  wlsat  lie  got  for  my  King  ?' — 
'•'I've  got  soinn  fine  chintz,"   replied 
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the  Skipper.      '  Ha,  chintz,  eh  !' 

"  Some  cotton  and  other  articles." — 
^  Ua,  good  dat !  What  hab  got  a  bran- 
dy ?'_"  No." — '  Rum  ?'— «  No."— 
'  Rack  ?' — "  No." — '  What  for  dat, 
eh  ?  Haugh  !  hear  him — Captain  bring 
chintz,  bring  cotton — no  bring  brandy, 
no  bring  rum.  What  for  bring  tuff  for 
de  back  and  no  bring  tuff  for  de  belly  !' 
Well,  Sir,  we  began  to  trade,  and  the 
poor  creatures  were  brought  aboard  in 
droves.  Oh  it  would  have  melted  a 
heart  of  stone  to  have  seen  them  stowed 
away  below — many  of  them  in  irons  ! 
and  then  I  thought  of  their  father's 
curse,  and  pitied  the  poor  descendants 
of  Ham.  And  so  I  crept  out  on  the 
bowsprit  into  the  fore-stay-sail  netting, 
and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  that  I 
might  ease  the  anguish  of  my  heart  in 
secret ;  but  when  I  came  in  again  they 
found  me  out,  and  so  I  got  a  rope's-end- 
ing  for  being  a  lubberly  sniveller — but 
indeed  I  couldn't  help  it.  In  about 
three  weeks  our  cargo  was  complete — 
two  hundred  and  forty,  and  we  left  the 
coast  in  a  hurry.  I  fancy  my  uncle 
had  cheated  some  of  the  traders,  and 
was  glad  to  be  off.  A  limited  number 
of  slaves  were  permitted  to  be  on  deck 
at  a  time,  and  there  was  one,  a  youth 
of  interesting  countenance,  rather  sick- 
ly. Ah  .'  I  shall  never  forget  his  looks, 
as  his  native  land  receded  from  his 
view  !  At  first  it  was  calm  dejection, 
mingled  with  a  melancholy  idea  that  he 
should  always  keep  it  in  sight ;  but  still 
it  sunk  lower  and  lower.  He  could 
not  account  for  it,  though  his  sudden 
starts  express'd  his  anger  and  astonish- 
ment ;  but  when  it  lessened  to  a  dim 
speck  just  darkening  in  the  horizon, 
be  burst  out  in  all  the  agony  of  bitter 
despair,  raised  his  clench'd  hands  above 
his  head,  shook  them  at  his  oppressors, 
and  utter'd  a  yell  that  fiU'd  me  with 
horror.  He  was  answered  by  the  lash 
across  his  bare  back,  to  keep  him  quiet. 
I  see  you  shudder,  Sir,  and  well  you 
noay — 'tis  all  as  true  as  gospel.  There 
was  a  young  mother,  too,  with  her  in- 
fant at  the  breast :  she  look'd  at  the 
shore,  and  then  at  her  babe,  and  then 
at  the  shore  again,  but  she  shed  no 
tear.  Her  forehead  was  wrinkled  up, 
and  her  eyes  red  and  swoll'ii  and  every 
now  and  then  she  press'd  her  ban  d  to  her 


head  as  if  it  was  scorch'd  and  the  bura- 
ing  anguish  had  dried  up  the  source  of 
tears;  but  she  sigh'd — no,  'twas  not  a 
sigh,  but  a  groan,  as  if  her  heart  was 
bursting.  What  she  was,  or  where 
she  came  from,  I  couldn't  learn  ;  but 
on  the  passage  her  baby  died.  Well, 
she  conceal'd  it  for  some  time,  but  it 
was  discover'd  at  last,  taken  from  her, 
a  shot  tied  round  its  middle,  and  thrown 
overboard  before  her  face.  1  got  anoth- 
er taste  of  the  tarr'd  gingerbread  for 
snivelling ;  but  I'm  sure,  Sir,  you 
couldn't  help'd  it  yourself  if  you  had 
seen  the  poor  unfriended  mother.  Af- 
ter she  lost  her  child  she  refused  her  al- 
lowance, and  would  sit  huddled  togeth- 
er in  one  spot,  nor  could  any  persua- 
sion move  her ;  so  the  lash  was  applied, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  she  grew  more 
calm,  and  would  look  over  the  side, 
for  the  hour  together,  on  tl^e  dark 
waters  that  entomb'd  her  babe.  One 
morning,  on  mustering,  she  was  miss- 
ing and  couldn't  be  found.  There 
was  no  doubt  but  she  had  gone  over- 
board in  the  dark,  though  no  one  could 
give  any  account  of  the  matter.  I 
didn't  cry  this  time,  for  I  began  to  get 
insensible,  and  now  can  readily  account 
for  the  hardness  and  depravity  of  heart 
evinced  by  the  crew, — they  had  been 
brought  up  to  it  from  childhood.  But 
this  was  not  all :  both  officers  and  men 
were  so-rejoiced  on  nearing  Barbadoes, 
that  they  indulged  too  freely  in  soaking 
their  biscuits,  and  got  completely  grog- 
gy, excepting  the  second  mate,  the  car- 
penter, the  two  apprentices,  and  my- 
self. The  negroes  discover'd  it  by 
some  means,  seiz'd  and  kill'd  the  sentry 
over  the  hatchway  without  noise,  and 
got  possession  of  the  arm-chest.  They 
rush'd  on  the  deck,  some  descending  to 
the  cabin  ;  my  poor  uncle  fell  first,  but 
not  till  he  had  laid  two  at  his  feet  to 
rise  no  more.  The  chief  mate,  after 
a  hard  struggle,  was  thrown  overboard  : 
he  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  though 
severely  wounded,  got  hold  of  the  mizen 
channels ;  here  he  clung  some  time, 
but  was  seen  at  last,  when  a  Clack 
made  a  blow  at  him  with  a  cutlass, 
which  separated  his  hand  from  his 
wrist,  and  he  dropp'd  again,  shriek'd, 
and  sunk  !  A  sudden  shock  will  some- 
times rouse  a  man  from  drunkenness : 
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this  was  the  case  now  :  several  of  the 
crew  concealed  themselves,  and  were 
saved  ;  the  others  were  easily  destroy- 
ed. On  the  first  alarm  the  second 
mate  and  myself  got  into  the  main-top 
and  the  carpenter  and  two  apprentices 
into  the  fore-top.  Here  we  remained 
for  some  time  undiscovered,  while  the 
negroes,  who  had  broken  open  the  stew- 
ard's room  and  got  at  the  liquor,  were 
tearing  about  the  decks  with  all  the  fury 
of  wild  beasts  seeking  their  prey.  At 
last  they  caught  sight  of  us,  and  several 
mounted  the  shrouds.  The  mate  kept 
encouraging  me  to  persevere  to  the  last 
struggle.  There  was  an  old  case  of 
enjpty  bottles  stowed  away  in  the  top, 
and,  armed  with  one  in  each  hand,  we 
waited  their  attack.  The  first  whose 
head  appear'd  above  the  top-brim  was 
instantly  knock'd  overboard  by  the 
mate ;  the  second  grappled  him,  but 
as  quickly  follow'd  his  companion,  on 
a  blow  from  a  quart  bottk  which  I  gave 
him  on  his  head  with  all  my  might. 
God  forgive  me,  Sir  ;  but  life's  prec- 
ious !  In  the  same  manner  five,  one  after 
the  other,  follow'd  their  leader ;  and 
the  two  apprentices  joining  us  by  the 
top-raast-stay,  they  gave  over  the  at- 
tack. The  lads  knew  nothing  of  the 
carpenter,  and  so  we  concluded  he 
was  massacred.  The  slaves  now  ran- 
sack'd  every  place  for  powder  and  ball; 
and  though  there  were  several  cases  of 
cartridges  in  the  arm-chest  which  they 
must  have  handled,  yet  providentially 
their  contents  were  passed  over.  All 
at  once  we  heard  the  most  dismal  yells, 
and  saw  the  carpenter  and  two  of  the 
men,  each  with  a  bayonet  in  one  hand 
and  a  cutlas  in  the  other,  driving  the 
howling  slaves  along  the  deck,  and 
cutting  all  down  before  'em.  We 
joined  as  quick  as  possible,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  our  numbers  in- 
crease, so  that  we  sooifi  retook  the  ship. 
The  carpenter  had  watch'd  an  oppor- 
tunity— got  down  the  fore-stay  on  to 
the  bowsprit.  Here  he  found  the  two 
men  stowed  away  under  the  stay-sail ; 
they  descended  the  bobstay,  and  got 
along  outside  of  the  ship  to  the  gang- 
way, without  being  noticed.  Cutlases 
and  bayonets  were  lying  on  all  parts  of 
the  deck,  so  they  were  arm'd  in  an  in- 
stant.    But   what  most  contributed  to 


our  success  was  a  box  of — of — I  forget 
now  what  they  call  'em,  but  they  re- 
semble a  bullet,  only  instead  of  being 
smooth,  are  cover'd  all  over  with  spikesf 
like  a  hedge-hog,  or  like  the  ball  one 
of  the  giants  holds  in  Guildhall.*  On 
such  occasions  as  these  they  are  strew'd 
over  the  decks,  and  the  poor  wretches, 
with  their  bare  feet,  unable  to  step 
without  treading  on  them,  are  easily 
ovcrcorae.  A  box  full  was  in  the  stern 
sheets  of  the  long-boat ;  the  carpenter 
knew  it,  got  'em  out,  and  spread  them 
around  ;  and  oh  how  the  slaves  shriek'd 
as  they  pierced  their  feet.  After  se- 
curing them  all  below,  we  found  the 
Captain,  chief  mate,  seven  whites,  and 
about  twenty  blacks,  killed  and  a  great 
many  wounded.  Among  the  latter 
was  the  youth,  who  died  shortly  after  j 
indeed  few  of  the  hurt  survived.  We 
were  now  reduced  to  the  second  mate, 
who  took  command,  and  14  hands  ; 
and  after  a  toilsome  passage,  in  which 
we  were  obliged  to  be  on  deck  night 
and  day,  armed,  and  burying  upwards 
of  sixty  slaves,  we  arrived  at  the  West 
Indies,  Here,  Sir,  I  could  give  you 
such  a  horrid  picture  of  misery  as  would 
harrow  up  your  soul  ;  but  I  forbear, 
Sir,  I  forbear— 1  can  see  your  heart  is 
suffering  severely  already  at  the  recital. 
But  to  witness  it !  God  bless  Mr.  Will- 
be-force  !  he  made  a  noble  stand  for 
Humanity ,and  deserves  her  thanks,aye, 
&  the  thanks  of  every  lover  of  freedom. 
Cut  why  can't  the  trade  be  abolished 
altogether  ?  only  because  in  other  coun- 
tries, as  Corporal  Trim  says,  "  they 
have  nobody  to  stand  up  for  them." 
But  oh,  Sir,  could  the  nobles  of  the 
land  see  the  poor  African  as  I  have 
seen  him — pinioned  on  his  back  with- 
out sufficient  room  to  turn — little  food 
to  eat — brought  on  deck,  and,  though 
weak  and  exhausted,  compell'd  by  the 
whip  to  run,  and  dance,  and  submit  to 
the  caprice  of  his  cruel  masters — could 
they  see  this,  every  nerve  would  be 
strain'd  to  prevent  the  inhuman  traffic. 
Arn't  they  flesh  and  blood.  Sir  ?  and 
sha'nt  we  all  have  to  appear  together 
at  the  last  great  day  before  the  same 
unerring  tribunal  ?  God  is  no  respecter 
of  ])ersons  ;  and  so  the  heart  be  right, 
no  matter  if  the  skin  be  black,    white. 
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or  copper  colour.  I  have  been  telling 
you  a  long  story.  Sir  but  bless  you  it 
isn't  half  what  I  could  tell  you ;  and 
some  other  time,  if  you   pleases,  I'll 


give  you  another  about  it.  I  am  sure 
you'll  not  value  it  the  less  for  coming 
ftom  An  Old  Sailor." 
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'R.  Stewart  the  traveller,  common- 
ly called  ''  Walking  Stewart," 
was  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  ge- 
nius, lie  has  generally  been  treated 
by  tliose  who  have  spoken  of  him  in 
print  as  a  madman.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
take;  and  must  have  been  fomided 
chiefly  on  the  titles  of  his  books.  He 
was  a  man  of  fervid  mind  and  of  sub- 
lime aspirations :  but  he  was  no  mad- 
man ;  or,  if  he  was,  then  I  say  that  it 
is  so  far  desirable  to  be  a  madman.  In 
1798  or  1799,  when  I  must  have  been 
about  thirteen  years  old.  Walking 
Stewart  was  in  Bath — where  my  fami- 
ly at  that  time  resided.  He  frequented 
the  pump-room,  and  I  believe  all  pub- 
lic places — walking  up  and  down,  and 
dispersing  his  philosophic  opinions  to 
the  right  and  the  left,  like  a  Grecian 
philosopher.  The  first  time  I  saw  him 
was  at  a  concert  in  the  Upj^er  Rooms ; 
he  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  one  of  my 
party,  as  a  very  eccentric  man  who  had 
Avalked  over  the  habitable  globe.  I  re- 
member that  IMadame  Mara  was  at 
tliat  moment  singing :  and  Walking 
Stewart,  who  was  a  true  lover  of  music 
(as  I  afterwards  came  to  know),  w'as 
hanging  upon  her  notes  like  a  bee  up- 
on a  jessamine  flower.  His'  counte- 
nance was  striking,  and  expressed  the 
union  of  benignity  with  philosophic  ha- 
bits of  thought.  In  such  health  had 
his  pedestrian  exercises  preserved  him, 
connected  with  his  abstemious  mode  of 
living,  that  though  he  must  at  that  time 
have  been  considerably  above  forty,  he 
did  not  look  older  than  twenty-eight ;  at 
leaii  the  face  which  remained  upon  my 
rec  •iit'Ction  for  some  years  was  that  of 
a  young  man.  Nearly  ten  years  after- 
wards f  became  acqainted  with  him. 
Dining  the  interval  I  had  picked  up 
~one  of  his  works  in  Bristol, — viz.  his 
Trav'ih  to  diarover  the  Source  of  Mor- 
al Motion,  the  second  volume  of  which 


is  entitled  TJie  Ajjocahjpse  of  Nature, 
I  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  the 
sound  and  original  views  which  in  the 
first  volume  he  had  taken  of  the  na- 
tional characters  throughout  Europe. 
In  particular  he  was  the  first,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  the  only  writer  who  had 
noticed  the  profound  error  of  ascribing 
a  phlegmatic  character  to  the  English 
nation.  "  English  phlegm"  is  the  con- 
stant expression  of  authors  when  con- 
trasting the  English  with  the  French. 
Now  the  truth  is,  that,  beyond  that  of 
all  other  nations,  it  has  a  substratum  of 
profound  passion:  and,  if  we  are  to  re- 
cur to  the  old  doctrine  of  tenjpera- 
ments,  the  English  character  must  be 
classed  not  under  the  phlegmatic  but 
under  the  melancholic  temperament; 
and  the  French  under  the  sanguine. 
The  character  of  a  nation  may  judged 
of  in  this  particular  by  examining  its 
idiomatic  language.  The  French,  in 
whom  the  lower  forms  of  passion  are 
constantly  bubbling  up  from  the  super- 
ficial character  of  their  feelings,have  ap- 
propriated all  the  phrases  of  passion  to 
theserviceof  trivial &ordinary  life  :  and 
hence  they  have  no  language  of  passion 
for  the  service  of  poetry  or  of  occasions 
really  demanding  it :  (or  it  has  been  al- 
ready enfeebled  by  continual  associa- 
tion with  cases  of  an  unimpassioned  or- 
der. But  a  character  of  deeper  pas- 
sion has  a  perpetual  standard  in  itself, 
by  which  as  by  an  instinct  it  tries  all 
cases,  and  rejects  the  language  of  pas- 
sion as  disproportionate  and  ludicrous 
where  it-is  not  fully  justified.  "  Ah 
Heavens!"  or  "Oh  my  God!"  are 
exclamations  with  us  so  exclusively  re- 
served for  cases  of  profound  interest, — 
that  on  hearing  a  woman  even  i  e. 
a  person  of  the  sex  most  easily  excited) 
utter  such  words,  we  look  round  ex- 
pecting to  see  her  child  in  some  situa- 
tion of  danger.  But,  in  France,  "  Ciel !" 
and  "  Oh  nion  Dieu  !"  arc  uttered  by 
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every  woman  if  a  mouse  does  but  run 
across  the   floor      The    ignorant  and 
the  thoughtless  however  will  continue 
to   class   the   English   character  under 
the  phlegmatic  temperament,  whilst  the 
philosopher  will  perceive  that  it  is  the 
exact    polar  antithesis  to  a  phlegmatic 
character.     In   this  conclusion,  though 
otherwise    expressed    and    illustrated, 
\*  iilkmg   Stewart's   view  of  the  Eng- 
lish  character   will  be  found  to  termi- 
nate :  and  his  opinion  is  especially  val- 
uable— first  and    chiefly,  because    he 
was  a  philosopher  ;  secondly,  because 
his  acquaintance    with    man  civilized 
and  uncivilized,  under  all  national   dis- 
tinctions,   was    absolutely    unrivalled. 
^Meantime,  this  and  others  of  his  opin- 
ions were  expressed  in  language  that  if 
literally  construed  would   often  appear 
insane   or  absurd.     The  truth   is,  his 
long  intercourse  with   foreign  nations 
had  given  something  of  a   hybrid  tinc- 
ture   to  his    diction  :  in  some  of  his 
works  for   instance  he  uses  the  French 
word  Mlas!  uniformly   for   the  Eng- 
lish alas  !  and  apparently  with  no  con- 
sciousness of  his  mistake.     He  had  al- 
so this  singularity  about  him — that  he 
was    everlastingly  metaphysicizing  a- 
gainst  metaphysics.     To  me,  who  was 
buried  in  metaphysical  reveries   from 
my  earliest  days,  this  v/as  not  likely  to 
be  an  attraction ;  any  more  than   the 
vicious  structure  of  his  diction  was  like- 
ly to  please  my  scholar  Uke  taste.    All 
grounds  of  disgust   however  gave  way 
before  my  sense  of  his  powerful  merits ; 
and,  as   I  have  said,  I  sought  his  ac- 
quaintance.    Coming    up   to  London 
from  Oxford  about   1807  or   1808  I 
made  inquiries   about  him;  and  found 
that  he  usually  read  the  papers  at  a 
coffee-room  in  Piccadilly  :  understand- 
ing that  he  was  poor,  it  struck  me  that 
he   might  not   wish  to  receive  visits  at 
his   lodgings,  and  therefore, I  sought 
him  at  the  coftee-room.      Here  1  took 
the  liberty  of  introducing  myself  to  him. 
He  received  me  courteously,  and  invit- 
ed  me  to    his   rooms — which  at  that 
time  were  in  Sherrard-street,  Golden- 
square — a  street  already  memorable  to 
me.     I   was  much  struck  with  th.e  elo- 
quence of  his  conversation  ;  and  after- 
wards I  found  that  Mr.  Wordsv/orth, 
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himself  the  most  eloquent  of  men  in 
conversation,  had   been  equally  struck 
when  he  had  met  him  at  Paris  between 
the  years  1790  and  l7l^-,  during  th?; 
early  storms  of  the  French  revolution. 
In  Sherrard-street  I  visited  him  repeat- 
edly, and   took  notes  of  the  conversa- 
tions   I   had     with    him    on    various 
subjects.     These  I   must  have  some- 
where  or   other  ;  and  I   wish  I  could 
introduce  them  here,  as  they  would  in- 
terest   the    reader.     Occasionally     in 
these  conversations,  as  in  his  books,  he 
introduced  a  few  notices  of  his  private 
history  :  in  particular  I  remember   his 
telling  me  that  in  the  East  Indies  he 
had  been  a   prisoner  of  Ilyder's ;  that 
he  had  escaped    with  some  difliculty ; 
and  that,  in  the  service  of  one  of  tiie 
native  princes  as  secretary  or  interpre- 
ter, he  had  accumulated  a  small   for- 
tune.    This  must  have  been  too  small, 
I  fear,  at  that  time  to  allow  him  even  a 
philosopher's   comforts:  for  some  part 
of  it,  invested  in  the  French  funds,  iiad 
been  confiscated.     I  v.'as  grieved  to  see 
a    man  of  so   much   ability,  of  gentle- 
manly   manners,  and    refined  habits, 
and  with  the  infirmity  of  deafness,  suf- 
fering  under  such  obvious   privations  ; 
and  I  once  took  the  liberty,  on  a  fit  oc- 
casion presenting  itself,  of  requestiu"- 
that  he  would  allow   me   to  send  him 
some  books  which  lie  had  been  casually 
regretting  that  he  did  not  possess;  for 
I  was  at  that  time  in  the  hey-day  of  my 
worldly   prosperity.     This   offer  how- 
ever he  declined  with  firmness  and  dig- 
nity, though  not  unkindly.    And  I  now 
mention    it,  because  I  have   seen   hiui 
charged  in   print  with  a  selfish  regard 
to  his  own  pecuniary  interest.     On  the 
contrary,  he  appeared  to  me  a  very  li- 
beral and   generous  man :  and  I  well 
remember    that,   whilst  he  refused  to 
accept  any  thing  from  me,  he  compell- 
ed me   to  receive  as  presents  all  the 
books  which  he  publislicd  during  my 
acquaintance  with  him  :  two  of  these, 
corrected  with   his  own    hand,  viz.  the 
Ijyre  of  Ap(jllo  and  the  Sopkiomeler, 
I    have    lately  found    amongst   other 
books  left  in   London;  and  others  he 
forwarded  to  me  in  Westmoreland.    In 
1812  it  was  I  think  tliat  I  saw  him  for 
the  last  time :  and  by  the  way,  en  tlie 
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day  of  my  parting  with  him,  I  had  an 
amusing  proof  in  my  own  experience  of 
that  sort  of  ubiquity  ascribed  to  him  by 
a  witty    writer  in  the   London  Maga- 
zine :  1  met  him  and  shook  iiands  with 
him   under  Somerset-house,  telling  him 
that  I  should  leave  town  that  evening 
for  VV  estmoreland.     '\  hence  1  went  by 
the   very  shortest  road    (i.  e.   through 
Moor-street,  Soho — for  1  am  learned  in 
many  quarters  of  London)   towards  a 
point  which  necessarily  led  me  through 
Totlenham-court-road  :  I  stopped   no- 
where, and  walked  fast :  yet  so  it  was 
that  inTottenhamcourt-road  I  was  not 
overtaken  by  [tiiat  was  comprehensi- 
bley,   but  overtook.  Walking   Stewart. 
(  ertainiy,  as  the  above  writer  alleges, 
there  must  have  been   three  Walking 
Stewarts   in  London.     He  seemed  no 
ways  surprised   at  this  himself,  but  ex- 
plained to  me  that  somewhere  or  other 
in   the  neiglibourhood  of  'i'ottenham- 
court-road  there  was  a  little  theatre,  at 
which  there  was  dancing  and  occasion- 
ally good  singing,  between    which  and 
a  neighbouring   coffee-house   he  some- 
times divided   his  evenings.     Singing, 
it  seems,  he  could  hear  in  spite  of  his 
deafness.     In  this  street  1  took  my  fi- 
nal leave  of  him;  it  turned  out  such; 
and,  anticipating  at  the  time  that  it 
would  be   so,  I  looked   after  his  white 
hat  at  the  moment  it  was  disappearing 
and  exclaimed — "  Farewell,  thou  half- 
crazy  and  most  eloquent  man  !  I  shall 
never  see  thy  face  again."     I  did  not 
intend,  at  that  moment,  to  visit  Lon- 
don again  for  some  years  :  as  it  hap- 
pened, I  was  there  for  a  short  time  in 
3  814:  and  then  I  heard,  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  that  Walking  Stewart  had 
recovered   a  considerable  sum  (about 
14,000/.  I  believe)  from  the  East  India 
Company  ;  and  from  the  abstract  giv- 
en in  the  London  Magazine  of  the  Me- 
moir by  his  relation  I  have  since  learn- 
ed   that    he  applied  this   money  most 
wisely  to  the  purchase  of  an  annuity, 
and  that  he  "  persisted   in  living"  too 
long  for  the  peace  of  an  annuity  office. 
So  fare  all  Companies  East  and  West, 
and  all  annuity  offices,  that  stand  op- 
posed in  interest  to  philosophers  !     In 
1814  however,  to  my  great  regret,  I  did 
not  see  him  ;  for  I   was  then  taking  a 
great  deal  of  opium;  and  never  could 


contrive  to  issue  to  the  light  of  day 
sotm  enough  for  a  morning  call  upon  a 
philosopher  of  such  early  hours ;  and  in 
xWe  evening  1  concluded  that  he  would 
be  generally  abroad,  from  what  he  had 
formerly  communicated  to  me  of  his 
own  habits.  It  seems  however  that  he 
afterwards  held  conversaziones  at  his 
own  rooms  ;  and  did  not  stir  out  to 
theatres  quite  so  much.  From  a  broth- 
er of  mine,  who  atone  time  occupied 
rooms  in  the  same  house  with  him,  I 
learned  that  in  other  respects  he  did 
not  deviate  in  his  prosperity  from  the 
philosophic  tenor  of  his  former  life. 
He  abated  nothing  of  his  peripatetic 
exercises;  and  repaired  duly  in  the 
morning,  as  he  had  done  in  former 
years,  to  St.  James's  Park, — where 
he  sate  in  contemplative  ease  amongst 
the  cows,  inhaling  their  balmy  breath 
and  pursuing  his  philosophic  reve- 
ries. He  had  also  purchased  an  or- 
gan, or  more  than  one,  with  which  he 
solaced  his  solitude  and  beguiled  him- 
self of  uneasy  thoughts  if  he  ever  had 
any. 

The  works  of  Walking  Stewart 
must  be  read  with  some  indulgence : 
the  titles  are  generally  too  lofty  and 
pretending  and  somewhat  extravagant; 
the  composition  is  lax  and  unprecise, 
as  1  have  before  said ;  and  the  doc- 
trines are  occasionally  very  bold,  in- 
cautiously stated,  and  too  hardy  and 
high-toned  for  the  nervous  effeminancy 
of  many  modern  moralists.  But  Walk- 
ing Stewart  was  a  man  who  thought 
nobly  of  human  nature:  he  wrote 
therefore  at  times  in  the  spirit  and  with 
the  indignation  of  an  ancient  prophet 
against  the  oppressors  and  destroyers 
of  the  time.  In  particular  I  remember 
that  in  one  or  more  of  the  pamphlets 
which  I  received  from  him  atGrasmere 
he  expressed  himself  in  such  terms  on 
the  subject  of  Tyrannicide  (distinguish- 
ing the  cases  in  which  it  was  and  was 
not  lawful)  as  seemed  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth and  myself  every  way  worthy 
of  a  philosopher :  but,  from  the  way 
in  which  that  subject  was  treated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  it  was  at 
that  time  occasionally  introduced,  it 
was  plain  that  his  doctrine  was  not  fit- 
ted for  the  luxurious  and  relaxed  mor- 
als of  the   age.    Like    all  men  who 
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think  nobly  of  human  nature.  Walking    of  my  personal  dissolution  by  death.  I 
Stewart  thought  of  it    hopefully.      He     have   communicated  all  the  discoveries 
also  allowed  himself  to  l<iok  too  lightly     my  unique  mind  possesses  in  the  great 
and  indulgently  on  the  afflicting  specta-     mastsr-science  of  man  and  nature."  In 
cle  of  female  prostitution  as  it  exists  in     the  next    page  he  determines  that  he 
London  and  in   all  great  cities.     This     /ms,  with  the  exception  of  one  truth, — 
was  the  only  point  on  which  I  wasdis-     viz.  "  the  latent  energy,  physical  and 
posed  to  quarrel  with  him  ;  for  I  could     moral,  of  human  nature  as  existing  in 
not  but  view  it  as  a  greater  reproach  to    the   British  people."     But  here  he  was 
huntan  nature  than  the  slave  trade  or    surely  accusing  himself  without  ground  : 
any  sight  of  wretchedness  that  the   sun     for  to  my   knowledge  he  has  not  failed 
looks  down    upon.     I   often  told   him     in  any  one  of  his  numerous  works  to 
so  ;  and  that  I  was  at  a  loss  to  guess     insist  upon  this  theme  at  least  a  billion 
how  a  philosopher  could  allow  himself    of    times.      Another    instance   of  his 
to  view  it  simply  as  part  of  the   equip-     magnificent  self-estimation   is — that  in 
age  of  civil  life,  and  as  reasonably  mak-    the  title  pages  of  several  of  his  works 
jng  part  of  the  establishment  and  fur-    he  announces  himself  as  "  .Tohn  Stew- 
niture  of  a  great  city  as   police-ofifices,    art,  the  only  man  of  nature*  that  ever 
lamp  lighting,  or  newspapers.      VVaiv-    appeared  in  the  world." 
ing  however  this  one  instance  of  some-         By  this  time  I  am  afraid  the  reader 
thing  like  compliance   with  the  brutal    begins  to  suspect  that   he  was  crazy  : 
spirit  of  the  world,  on  all  other  subjects    and   certainly,  when  I  consider   every 
he    was    eminently   unworldly,   child-    thing,  he  must  have  been  crazy    when 
like,  simple-minded,  and  upright.     He    the  wind    was   at  NNE  :  for  who  but 
would  flatter  no  man  :  even   when  ad-     Walking  Stewart  ever  dated  his  books 
dressing  nations,  it  is  almost  laughable     by  a  computation  drawn — not  from  the 
to  see   how  invariably    he  prefaces  his     creation,  not  from  the  flood,  not  from 
counsels  with  such  plain  truths  uttered     Nabonassar,  or   ob  urhe   conditd,  not 
in  a  manner  so  oflensive  as  must  have     from  the  Hegira — but  from  themselves, 
defeated   his  purpose  if  it   had  other-    from  their  own  day  of  publication,  as 
wise  any  chanr*^  of  being  accomplished,    constituting  the   one  great   a^ra  in  the 
As  he  spoke  freely  and  boldly   to  oth-    history  of  man,  by  the  side  of  which  all 
ers,  so  he  spoke  loftily   of  himself:   at    other  oeras  were  frivolous  and   imperti- 
p.  313,  of  ''The  Harp  of  Apollo,"  on    nent  ?     Thus,  in  a  work  of  his  given 
making  a  comparison  of  himself  with    to  me  in  1812  and  probably  published 
Socrates  (in  which   he   naturally  gives    in  that  year,  I  find  him  incidentally  re- 
the   preference   to  himself)   he  styles    cording  of  himself  that  he   was  at  that 
*  The    Harp,'  &c.  "this  unparalleled    time  "  arrived  at  the  age  of sixtj^-three, 
work  of  human  energy."     At    p   315,     with  a  firm  state  of  health  acquired  by 
he  calls  it  "  this   stupendous   work  :"    temperance,  and  a   peace  of  mind  al- 
and lower  down  on   the  same  page  he    most  independent  of  the  vices  of  man- 
says — '•  I  was  turned  out  of  school  at    kind — because   my  knowledge  of  life 
the  age  of  fifteen   tor  a  dunce  or  block-    has  enabled  me  to  place  my  happiness 
head,  because  I  would  not  stuff  into  my    beyond  the  reach   or  contact  of  other 
memory  all  the  nonsense  of  erudition    men's  follies  and  passions,  by  avoiding 
and  learning  ;  and  if  future  ages  should    all  family  connexions  and  all  ambitious 
discover  the   unparalleled  energies  of    pursuits   of  profit,   fame,   or    power." 
genius  in  this  work,  it  will  prove   my    On  reading  this  passage  I  was  anxious 
most    important    doctrine — that    the    to  ascertain  its  date  ;  but  this,  on  turn- 
powers  of  the  human  mind  must  be  de-    ing  to  the  title-page,  I  found  thus  m3's- 

veloped   in  the    education  of  thought    ~~~ 

and  sense  in  the  study  of  moral  opin-      /J"  Bath  ho  was  surnamed  "  the  Child 
I      ■  „       I       ■  of    iN'ature;  — which    arose    from    his  con- 

ion,  not  arts  and  science."  Agam,  at  (ra„i„^  ^n  evorv  occasion  the  existing  man 
p.  225  of  his  Sophiometer,  he  says; —  of  our  present  experience  with  the  ideal  or 
"The  paramount  thought  that  dwells  Stewartian  man  that  mi>rht  lie  expected  to 
in  mv  mind  incessantly  'is  a  riuestion  I  f'^^'Se  in  some  myriads  of  a-es ;  to  which 
,^    .  ."  1.-         I    .!         •      !i  ,     latter  man  he  save  the  name  of  the  Child  of 

put  to  myselt — vvhetlier.  m  the  event    ^.^^^.^^  "= 
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Ipiiously  pxpressod  :     "  In  the  7000th 
year  of  Astronomical  History,  and  the 
first  day  of  Intellectual  Life  or  Moral 
World,  from  the  ?era   of  this  work  " 
Another  slight  indication  of  craziness 
appeared  in  a  notion  which  obstinately 
haunted  his  mind  that  all  the  kings  and 
rulers  of  the  earth  would  confederate 
in  every   age  against  his  works,  and 
would  hunt  them  out  for  extermination 
as  keenly   as  Herod  did  the  innocents 
in  Bethlehem.     On  this  consideration, 
fearing  that  they  might  be  intercepted 
by  the  long  arms  of  these  wicked  prin- 
ces before  they  could  reach  that  remote 
Stewartian    man   or   his    precursor   to 
■whom  they  were  mainly  addressed,  he 
recommended  to  all  those  who  might  be 
impressed   with  a  sense  of  their  impor- 
tance to  bury  a  copy  or  copies  of  each 
work  properly  secured  from  damp,&c. 
at  a  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  on  their 
death-beds  to  communicate  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  to  some  confidential 
friends,  who  in  their  turn  were  to  send 
down  the  tradition   to  some   discreet 
persons  of  the  next   generation ;  and 
thus,  if  the  truth  was  not  to  be  dispers- 
ed for  many  ages,  yet  the   knowledge 
that  here  and  there  the  truth  lay  buri- 
ed on  this  and  that  continent,  in  secret 
spots  on  Mount  Caucasus — in  the  sands 
of  Biledulgerid — and  in   hiding    places 
amongst  the  forests   of  America,  and 
was  to  rise  again   in  some   distant  age 
and  to  vegetate  and  fructify  for  the  uni- 
versal benefit  of  man, — this  knowledge 
at  least   was   to   be  whispered   down 
from  generation  to  generation  ;  and,  in 
defiance  of  a   myriad  of  kings  crusad- 
ing   against    him.     Walking    Stewart 
was  to  stretch  out  the  influence  of  his 
writings    through    a    long     series    of 
P^xudTr^ifpei  to  that    child    of   nature 
whom  he  saw  dimly  through  a  vista  of 
manv  centuries.     If  this  were  naadness, 
it  seemed  to  mc   a  somewhat  sublime 
madness  :  and  I  assured  him  of  my  co- 
operation against  the  kings,  promising 
(hat    I  would   bury    "  The   Harp   of 
Apollo"  in   my  own  orchard  in  Gras- 
mere  at  the  foot   of  Mount   Fairfield  ; 
that  I  would  bury  "  The  Apocalypse  of 
Nature*'  in  one  of  the  coves  of  Helvel- 
lyn,  and  several  other  works  in  several 
other  places  best  known  to  myself.  He 


accepted  my  offer  with  gratitude;  but 
he  then  made  known  to  me  that  he  re- 
lied on  my  assistance  for  a  still  more 
important  service — which  was  this: 
in  the  lapse  of  that  vast  number  of  ages 
which  would  probably  intervene  be- 
tween the  present  period  and  the  peri- 
od at  which  his  works  would  have 
reached  their  destination,  he  feared 
that  the  English  language  might  itself 
have  mouldered  away  "  No !"  I 
said,  "  that  was  not  probable  :  consi- 
dering its  extensive  diffusion,  and  that 
it  was  now  transplanted  into  all  the 
continents  of  our  planet,  I  would  back 
the  English  language  against  any  other 
on  earth."  His  own  persuasion  how- 
ever was  that  the  Latin  was  destined 
to  survive  all  other  languages ;  it  was 
to  be  the  eternal  as  well  as  the  univer- 
sal language  ;  and  his  desire  was  that  I 
would  translate  his  works,  or  some  part 
of  them,  into  that  language.*  This  I 
promised  ;  and  I  seriously  designed  at 
some  leisure  hour  to  translate  into  La- 
tin a  selection  of  passages  which  should 
embody  an  abstract  of  his  philosophy. 
This  would  have  been  doing  a  service 
to  all  those  who  might  wish  to  se^  a  di- 
gest of  his  peculiar  opinions  cleared 
from  the  perplexities  of  his  peculiar 
diction  and  brought  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass from  the  great  number  of  volumes 
through  which  they  are  at  present  dis- 
persed. However,  like  many  another 
plan  of  mine,  it  went  unexecuted. 

*  I  was  not  aware  until  the  moment  of 
writing  this  passajje  that  Walking  Stewart 
had  publicly  made  this  request  three  years 
after  making  it  to  myself:  opening  the 
Harp  of  Apollo,  I  have  just  now  accidental- 
ly stumbled  on  the  following  passage, 
"  This  stupendous  work  is  destined,  I  fear, 
to  meet  a  worse  fate  than  the  Aloe,  which 
as  soon  as  it  blossoms  loses  its  stalk. 
This  first  blossom  of  reason  is  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  both  its  stalk  and  its  soil ; 
for,  if  the  revolutionary  tyrant  should  tri- 
umph, he  would  destroy  all  the  English 
books  and  energies  of  thought.  I  conjure 
my  readers  to  translate  this  work  into  La- 
tin, and  to  bury  it  in  the  ground,  communi- 
cating on  their  death-beds  only  its  place  of 
concealment  to  men  of  nature." 

From  the  title  page  of  this  work,  by  the 
way,  I  learn  that  "  the  7000th  year  of  As- 
tronomical History"  is  taken  from  the  Chi- 
nese tables,  and  coincides  (as  I  had  sup- 
posed) with  the  year  1812  of  our  coinputa- 
tion. 


Walkiiw  Stewart. 
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On  the  whole,  if  Walking  Stewart 
were  at  all  crazy,  he  was  so  in  a  way 
which  did  not  affect  his  natural  genius 
and  eloquence — but  rather  exalted 
them.  The  old  maxim,  indeed,  that 
"  Great  wits  to  madness  sure  are  near 
allied,"  the  maxim  of  Dryden  and  the 
popular  maxim,  I  have  heard  disputed 
by  i^lr.  Coleridgeand  IMr.  Wordsworth, 
who  maintain  that  mad  people  are  the 
dullest  and  most  wearisome  of  all  peo- 
ple. As  a  body,  I  believe  they  are  so. 
But  I  must  dissent  from  the  authority 
of  Messrs,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
so  far  as  to  distinguish.  Madness  is 
often  little  more  than  an  enthusiasm 
highly  exalted  ;  the  animal  spirits  are 
exuberant  and  in  excess  ;  and  the 
madman  becomes,  if  he  be  otherwise  a 
man  of  ability  and  information,  all  the 
better  as  a  companion.  A  child,  in 
the  happiest  state  of  its  existence,  does 

not  know  that  it  is  happy. Such   a 

madness,  if  any,  was  the  madness  of 
Walking  Stewart :  his  health  was  per- 
fect ;  his  spirits  as  light  and  ebullient 
as  the  spirits  of  a  bird  in  spring-time; 
and  liis  mind  unagitated  by  painful 
thoughts,  and  at  peace  with  itself. 
Hence,  if  he  was  not  an  amusing  com- 
panion, it  was  because  the  philosophic 
direction  of  his  thoughts  made  him 
something  more.  Of  anecdotes  and 
matters  of  fact  he  was  not  communica- 
tive :  of  qU  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
vast  comj  ass  of  his  travels  he  never 
availed  himself  in  conversation.  1  do 
not  remember  at  this  moment  that  he 
ever  once  alluded  to  his  own  travels  in 
his  intercourse  with  me  except  for  the 
purpose  of  weighing  down  by  a  state- 
ment grounded  on  his  own  great  per- 
sonal experience  an  opposite  statement 
of  many  hasty  and  misjudging  travel- 
lers which  he  thought  injurious  to  hu- 
man nature :  the  statement  was  this, 
that  in  all  his  countless  rencontres  with 
uncivilized  tribes,  he  had  never  met 
with  any  so  ferocious  and  brutal  as  to 
attack  an  unarmed  and  defenceless 
man  wlio  was  able  to  make  tliem  un- 
derstand tliat  he  threw  iiimself  upon 
their  hospitality  and  forbearance. 

On  the  whole.  Walking  Stewart  was 
a  sublime  visionary  :  he  had  seen  and 
suffered  much  among  men  ;  yet  not  too 
much,  or  so  as  to  dull  the  genial  tone 


of  his  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
others.  His  mind  was  a  mirror  of  the 
sentient  universe. — The  whole  mighty 
vision  that  had  fleeted  before  his  eyes 
in  this  world, — the  armies  of  Myder 
Ali  and  his  son  with  oriental  and  bar- 
baric pageantry, — the  civic  grandeur 
of  England,  the  great  desarts  nf  Asia 
and  America, — the  vast  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope,— London  with  its  eternal  agita- 
tions, the  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of  its 
"  mighty  heart," — Paris  shaken  by  the 
fierce  torments  of  revoliitionar}'  con- 
vulsions, the  silence  of  Lapland,  and 
the  solitary  forests  of  Canada,  witii  tlie 
swarming  life  of  the  torrid  zone,  togetii- 
er  witli  innumerable  recollections  of  in- 
dividual joy  and  sorrow,  that  he  had 
participat^^d  by  syn)pathy — lay  like  a 
map  beneath  him,  as  if  eternally  co- 
present  to  his  view;  so  that,  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  prodigious  whole, 
he  had  no  leisure  to  separate  the  parts, 
or  occupy  his  mind  with  details. 
Hence  came  the  monotony  which  the 
frivolous  and  the  desultory  would  have 
found  in  his  conversation.  I  however, 
who  am  perhaps  the  person  best  quali- 
fied to  speak  of  him,  must  pronounce 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  genius; 
and,  with  reference  to  his  conversation, 
of  great  eloquence. 

He  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  not  a 
man  of  talents  ;  at  least  his  genius  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  his  talents,  and 
wanted  an  organ  as  it  were  for  mani- 
festing itself;  so  that  his  most  original 
thoughts  were  delivered  in  a  crude 
state — imperfect,  obscure,  half  devel- 
oped, and  not  producible  to  a  popular 
audience.  He  was  aware  of  this  him- 
self: -and,  though  he  claims  every 
where  the  faculty  of  profound  intuition 
into  human  nature,  yet  with  equal  can- 
dour he  accuses  himself  of  asinine  stu- 
pidity, dulness,  and  want  of  talent. 
He  was  a  disproportioned  intellect,  and 
so  far  a  monster  :  and  he  must  be  ad- 
ded to  the  long  list  of  original-minded 
men  who  have  been  looked  down  upon 
with  pity  and  contempt  by  common- 
place men  of  talent,  whose  powers  of 
mind — though  a  thousand  times  inferi- 
or— were  yet  more  manageable,  and 
ran  in  channels  more  suited  to  common 
uses  and  common  understandiucs. 
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(Lit.  Gaz.) 
THE  FLOATING  BEACON. 


Why  art  thou  thus,  thou  lonely  bark, 

The  last  on  the  darkling  sea  ? 
Why  are  thy  sails  to  the  night-wind  spread. 

And  why  shines  that  light  on  thee  ? 

Why  art  thou  here,  thou  lonely  bark, 
When  the  other  ships  are  gone  ? 

I  deemed  thee  away,  with  those  to-day  ; 
But  still  thou  art  sailing  alone. 

There  came  a  voice  from  the  lonely  bark, 
Or  mine  own  thoughts  answered  to  me  : 


Spread  is  my  sail  to  the  midnight  gale, 
And  my  light  shines  lone  on  the  sea ; 

For  my  watch  is  by  the  shoal  and  the  sand, 
And  the  rock  that  is  hidden  by  night, 

And  many  a  mariner  kneels  at  home, 
And  blesses  the  beacon  light. 

Is  not  my  light  like  that  holier  light 
That  heaven  sheds  over  life's  path. 

Thought  not  of,  prized   not,  in  stillness  and 
shine. 
But  welcomed  in  darkness  and  wrath. 


(Mon.  Mag.) 
INTERESTING  NOTES  ON    JAMAICA.* 


BY    J.    STEWART. 


{Mr.  Stewart  has  produced  a  book  on  a 
subject  on  which  there  has  been  a  scarcity 
of  writers.  Jamaica  is  an  object  of 
great  interest,  and  a  work  treating  of  this 
Island,  by  an  enlightened  author,  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  ;  such  a  person 
is  Mr.  Stewart,  an  opinion  in  which  we 
shall  be  justified  by  every  reader  of  the 
following  passages.] 

THE    MAROONS. 

npHOUGH  Jamaica  has,  since  its 
-■-  possession  by  the  English,  been 
little  molested  by  foreign  enemies,  there 
has-  arisen,  at  different  times,  within 
its  own  bosom,  a  foe  more  terrible 
than  any  external  enemy — namely,  the 
slaves  ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  (1795) 
a  formidable  tribe  of  the  Maroons. 

The  first  alarming  insurrection  of 
the  slaves  t(»ok  place  in  l690  ;  but  the 
enormities  committed  were  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  parish  of  Clarendon.  In 
1760  a  most  formidable  insurrection  of 
the  Coromantees,  one  of  the  most  fero- 
cious of  the  African  tribes,  broke  out 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  and  soon 
spread  into  other  districts  of  the  island. 
It  appeared  that  the  whole  of  that  tribe 
throughout  the  island  were  accessary 
to  that  rebellion.  A  dreadful  massacre 
of  the  defenceless  whites,  in  various 
parts  of  the  interior,  ensued.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  insurgents  was  of  course  the 
total  extermination  of  the  whites. 
Happily,  however,  they  were  at  length 
subdued,  and  some  terrible  e.xamples 
were  made  of  the  most  active  of  their 
leaders.  Notwithstanding  this  severity, 
another  insurrection  was  attempted  at 


St.  Mary's  only  five  years  after,  which, 
however,  was  disconcerted  through  the 
precipitation  of  the  ringleaders.  Hap- 
pily, for  the  whites,  the  insurgents 
wanted  the  skill  and  prudence  to  plan, 
combine,  and  direct,  their  movements; 
they  possessed  a  fearful  odds  of  physi- 
cal and  numerical  strength,  but  they 
knew  not  how  to  wield  it. 

Prior  to  the  first  insurrection,  bodies 
of  slaves  had  at  different  times  abscon- 
ded from  their  masters,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
woods  ;  these  became  rallying  points 
to  other  fugitive  slaves  :t  at  length 
they  became  so  numerous  and  daring 
as  to  make  incursions  on  the  whites, 
carrying  havock  and  dismay  wherever 
they  went.  This  is  the  first  origin  of 
the  Maroons.  Under  a  bold  and  des- 
perate leader,  called  Cudjoe,  they  at 
length  bade  defiance  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  carried  on  a  regular  warfare 
against  it.  Parties  of  whites  were  sent 
in  pursuit  of  this  banditti,  and  skir- 
mishes often  took  place  between  them, 
with  various  success,  but  most  com- 
monly in  favour  of  the  Maroons,  from 
their  being  more  accustomed  to  traverse 
the  mountainous  woods,  and  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  fastnesses  and  retreats 
they  afforded.  When  hard  pressed, 
and  like  to  be  discomfited,  they  retired 
into  these  fastnesses  ;  from  which  they 

*  London,  1823. 

t  There  were  also  at  this  time  fugitive 
negroes  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  lurking 
in  the  woods. 
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again  issued,  burning,  and  plundering, 
and  massacreing.  with  remorseless  fury, 
wherever  they  directed  their  march. 

The  white  inhabitants  being  at  length 
wearied  and  harassed  by  this  savage 
warfare,  and  in  continual  danger  from 
their  barbarous  enemies,  and  the  gov- 
ernment seeing  no  likelihood  of  being 
able  to  drive  them  from  their  haunts 
and  compel  them  to  surrender,  a  treaty 
was  concldded  with  them  by  Governor 
Trelawny,  by  which  they  were  declar- 
ed free,  and  certain  tracts  of  land  were 
assigned  to  them.  They  were  to  be 
entirely  subject  to  the  laws  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  whites  ;  only,  in  petty 
cases,  they  might  decide  their  own  dif- 
ferences, subject,  however,  to  the  con- 
trol of  a  white  superintendent.  It  was 
also  stipulated,  that  they  should  assist 
the  whites  in  pursuing  and  reclaiming 
all  runaway  slaves,  who  might  have 
fled  into  the  woods,  for  each  of  whom, 
when  brought  in,  they  were  to  receive 
a  stipulated  reward.  And,  shocking 
to  relate,  the  instructions  not  unfre- 
quently  were  to  bring  in  the  fugitive 
slaves,  dead  or  alive  ;  so  that  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  a  party  of  Maroons 
to  take  the  least  troublesome  method 
of  earning  their  reward;  namely,bring- 
ing  in  the  head,  instead  of  the  living 
body,  of  the  unfortunate  delinquent. 
The  Maroons  were  also  to  assist  the 
whites  in  all  contests  either  with  fo- 
reign or  domestic  enemies. 

The  Maroons  continued  peaceable 
until  1795,  when  an  unfortunate  event 
occurred  which  kindled  an  alarming 
and  destructive  rebellion.  Two  Tre- 
lawny Town  Maroons  (the  most  nu- 
merous and  formidable  tribe,  or  town- 
ship, in  the  island,)  were  convicted  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  parish  of  St. 
James  of  stealing  a  hog  from  a  white 
settler,  and  were  sentenced  for  this 
crime  to  be  publicly  whipped  by  the 
workhouse  driver.  Their  townsmen 
were  indignant  at  this  ignominious  sen- 
tence :  they  said,  that  if  the  white  peo- 
ple had  put  their  companions  to  death, 
they  would  not  have  complained  ;  but 
to  disgrace  and  degrade  them  by  a 
punishment  inflicted  only  on  slaves, 
was  such  an  injury  and  insult  to  the 
whole  tribe  as  could  only  be  atoned  for 
by  a  retributive  vengeance. 


The  first  signal  of  war  was  the  disas- 
trous overthrow  of  Col.Sanfoid's  corps 
of  light  dragoons  (the  20th  regiment), 
reinforced  by  a  party  of  mounted  mi- 
litia, in  all  about  400  men,  by  an  am- 
buscade of  the  ]\Iaroons,  in  a  defile  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  Maroon  towns. 
This  officer  unfortunately  pushed  on 
farther  than  his  orders  directed,  and, 
through  his  temerity  and  imprudence, 
perished,  with  thirty  of  his  party,  by  a 
close  and  deadly  fire  from  an  unseen 
enemy.  The  affair  was  but  of  a  kvf 
minutes,  and,  had  the  courage  of  the 
insurgents  been  equal  to  their  activity 
and  skill  as  marksmen,  it  is  probable 
that  not  one  of  the  party  would  have 
escaped. 

The  next  signal  defeat  of  the  whites 
was  that  of  a  detachment  of  the  83d 
regimentand  a  party  of  the  Accompong 
Town  Maroons,  commanded  by  Col. 
Fitch,  wherein  that  officer,  eight  sol- 
diers of  the  83d,  Captain  Brisset  of 
Fort  Charlotte,  and  two  of  the  friendly 
Maroons,  were  killed,  and  fourteen  of 
the  party  wounded.  It  is  here  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  Accompong-town 
Maroons,  not  being  implicated  in  the 
quarrel  of  the  insurient  tribe,  joined 
the  whites,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  made 
with  their  forefathers  by  Governor 
Trelawny.  But  they  were  at  best  a 
doubtful  and  unwilling  ally,  and  after 
this  defeat,  they  retired  to  their  town, 
and  refused  to  fight  any  more, — a  reso- 
lution which  the  whites  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  oppose  ;  glad,  indeed,  in 
the  then  posture  of  their  affairs,  to 
secure  their  neutrality. 

The  insurgent  Maroons  now  formed 
themselves  into  different  parties,  each 
commanded  by  some  daring  and  skilful 
captain,  and  attacked  the  whites  at  dif- 
ferent points.  Their  policy  was,  not 
openlv  to  face  the  parties  of  their  ad- 
versaries, but  to  cut  them  off  in  detail. 
By  means  of  their  scouts  and  spies, 
they  learnt  the  route  of  small  detach- 
ments and  escorts,  which  they  ambush- 
ed and  destroyed.  On  one  occasion 
they  killed  every  man  of  a  detachment 
of  regulars,  convoying  provisions  to 
one  of  the  posts.  Their  parties  spread 
among  the  remoter  setilements,  where 
there  were  no  troops  stationed,  redu- 
cing the  buildings  to  ashes,  and  massa- 
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creing  the  inliabitants, — too  often  un- 
der circumstances  of  the  most  savage 
barbarity.  Terror  and  dismay  now 
began  to  spread  among  the  whites  : 
great  nun)bers  of  them  had  perished, 
while  it  was  not  distinctly  ascertained 
that  a  single  Maroon  had  fallen  in  ac- 
tion ;  such  negroes  as  had  been  killed, 
in  surprising  their  encampments,  being 
fugitive  slaves  who  had  joined  them,  or 
been  forced  into  their  service,and  made 
scouts  and  sentinels  of.  It  was,  in 
short,  found  that  the  whole  military 
strength  of  the  island  was  not  a  match 
for  this  handful  of  Maroons  :  and  fear- 
ful auguries  began  to  be  entertained  as 
to  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

In  this  state  of  afrairs,LordBalcarras, 
with  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  the 
earnest  recommendation  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants,  resolved  to  send  to  the 
island  of  Cuba  for  blood-hounds,  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  them  against 
the  rebellious  Maroons — a  new  and 
terrible  expedient,  which  nothing  but 
dire  necessity  could  have  induced  his 
lordship  to  have  recourse  to.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  terrify  the  Maroons  into 
submission,by  the  introduction  of  these 
animals,  and  thus  save  tiie  country, 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  horrible  barbari- 
ties of  those  savages.  He  judged  right 
as  to  the  effect  these  canine  allies  would 
produce.  The  exaggerated  accounts 
which  some  runaway  slaves  conveyed 
to  the  Maroons  of  the  strength  and 
ferocity  of  the  dogs  struck  them  with 
terror  :  in  a  short  time  after  their  in- 
troduction, a  party  of  forty  Maroons 
came  in  and  surrendered  themselves  ; 
and  in  two  months  after,  (March  l^th, 
179^,)  the  whole  surrendered,  by  ca- 
pitulation, to  General  VValpole.  The 
terms  were,  that  their  lives  should  be 
spared,  and  that  they  should  be  suffer- 
ed to  remain  in  the  country,  under  the 
whites,  as  before.  This  last  article  the 
governor  and  assembly  conceived  to  be 
highly  impolitic,  and  they  therefore  re- 
fused to  ratify  it.  It  was  justly  con- 
sidered, that,  tho'  these  people  would 
remain  for  a  time,  from  compulsion,  ap- 
parently submissive  and  peaceable, 
they  would  yet  brood  over  their  hatred 
to  the  whites,  and  secretly  meditate  a 
future  and  signal  vengeance, vvhen  some 
fit  opportunity  offered.     They    were. 


therefore,  transported,  at  the  expence 
of  the  island,  to  Nova-Scotia,  and  sub- 
sequently, as  the  climate  of  that  region 
was  too  cold  for  them,  to  Sierra  Leone, 
in  Africa. 

FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

At  present  there  are  in  Jamaica 
About  350,000  slaves,  300,000  head 
of  stock,  and  the  annual  average  pro- 
duce may  be  about  130,000  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  60,000  puncheons  of  rum, 
and  18,000,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  &c. 

There  is  no  island  in  the  West  In- 
dies so  diversified  in  its  surface  as  Ja- 
maica. Its  mountains,  ics  precipitous 
rocks,  its  countless  hills,  valleys,  and 
glades — its  lofty,  rugged,  and  abrupt 
ascents — its  deep  ravines,  caverns,  and 
cockpits — its  thick-planted  majestic 
woods — its  numerous  rivers,  cascades, 
and  mountain-streams,  dashing  through 
this  wildness  of  nature — give  to  the 
interior  a  diversity  and  grandeur  of  ap- 
pearance not  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in 
any  other  island  of  similar  extent.  On 
descending  towards  the  sea-shore,  the 
scenery  becomes  less  bold  and  stupen- 
dous, though  still  finely  relieved  by  the 
varied  surface  of  the  country,  by  woods, 
fields,  and  luxuriant  pastures  of  Guinea 
grass,  beautifully  shaded  by  the  finest 
trees,  displaying  every  tint  of  green. 
From  the  higher  eminences  is  beheld 
the  more  level  country  below,  covered 
with  extensive  cane-fields,  intermixed 
with  pastures,  tufts  of  wood,  and  dwel- 
lings, stretching  to  the  sea  shore,  which 
is  fringed  with  mangroves,  and  here 
and  there  enlivened  whh  tufts  and 
groves  of  cocoa-nut,  pahneto,  and  cab- 
bage-trees. 

DISEASES, 

The  most  common  diseases  in  Ja- 
maica are,  malignant  epidemic  fever, 
commonly  called  yellow  fever,  common 
bilious  fever,  typhus  fever,  and  int^-- 
raittent  fever,  dysentery,  pleurisy,  and 
liver  complaint. 

Of  all  the  diseases  of  this  country, 
the  most  violent  and  fatal  is  the  malig- 
nant epidemic  fever.  Its  ravages  are 
at  times  as  rapid  and  destructive  as 
those  of  the  plague.  It  is  most  fatal  to 
new-comers ;  persons  long  resident  in 
the  island,  and  consequently  inur- 
ed to  the  climate,  generally  escape  it, 
while    hundreds    of   the    former    are 
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former  are  perishing  around  them.  It 
is  attended  by  a  highly  inflammatory 
febrile  aflection  of  the  whole  system, 
with  a  particular  determination  to  the 
bead,  violent  headaclie,  nausea  and  ir- 
ritation of  the  stomach,  restlessness, 
pain  and  weakness  of  the  spine,  deliri- 
um, and  an  utter  prostration  of  strength. 
In  two  or  three  days,  if  the  febrile  and 
inflammatory  symptoms  be  not  in  some 
measure  subdued,  the  patient  is  cut  ofi', 
though  a  few  may  linger  somewhat 
longer.  Youth,  strength,  the  most  ro- 
bust frame,  avail  not  in  withstanding 
this  terrible  foe ;  on  these  it  operates 
most  violently  and  rapidly. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  negroes 
and  people  of  colour  are  not  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  this  epidemic.  While 
the  malady  is  raging  in  its  greatest 
height  among  the  whites,  both  of  the 
first  named  classes  may  be  perfectly 
healthy  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
whites  may  be  healthy  when  fever  pre- 
vails among  the  negroes.  The  people 
of  colour  are  by  far  the  most  healthy 
and  hardy  of  the  three  classes. 

SUGAR    PLANTATIONS. 

On  most  of  the  sugar  plantations  in 
Jamaica  there  is  a  variety  of  soils,  but 
some  have  a  far  greater  diversity  than 
others.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  one  estate,  almost 
all  the  different  soils  of  the  country ; 
while  others  contain  onl}'^  two  or  three 
kinds.  The  soils  adapted  to  the  su- 
gar-cane are  the  various  rich  loams 
and  moulds,  and  clay  with  a  superstra- 
tum of  mould.  The  former  are  turned 
up  with  the  hoe,  about  four  inches  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  form- 
ed into  ridges,  called  cane  holes — in  the 
spaces  between  which  (four  feet  in 
breadth)  the  canes  are  planted.  The 
clay  soil  is  usually  turned  up  with  the 
plough,  when  it  is  suffered  six  or  more 
weeks  io  pulverise,  and  then  formed 
into  cane-holes  ;  after  which  it  is  fit 
for  planting.  The  softer  soils  may  be 
planted  immediately  after  being  turned 
up  ;  and  this  is  rather  an  advantage 
than  otherwise  to  such  soils.  This 
holing,  as  it  is  called,  or  digging  of  the 
land,  is  the  most  toilsome  work  on  a 
plantation. 

The  manure  generally  made  use  of, 
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is  that  taken  from  the  cattle-pens,  after 
being  properly  prepared  into  a  com- 
post by  the  admixture  of  ashes,  earth, 
&c.  For  the  clay  soils,  aslies,  marl, 
and  sometimes  lime,  are  used. 

Three  lengths  of  the  top  part  of  the 
cane,  each  having  three,  four,  or  more 
germs  are  laid  in  each  hole,  vyith  the 
germs  placed  sideways,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  earth.  The  lower 
and  middle  parts  of  the  cane,  when 
full-grown,  do  not  produce  shoots,  so 
that  nothing  is  lost;  the  top  of  the 
cane,  which  alone  is  fit  for  planting, 
being  unfit  for  sugar.  Good  land,  well 
manured,  will  produce  four  or  five 
crops,  when  it  is  replanted.  Very  fer- 
tile land  has  been  known  to  produce 
fifty  or  more  crops,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bourbon  cane — that  is, 
continued  for  fifty  years  to  reproduce 
from  the  original  stock  ;  the  field  be- 
ing occasionally  manured,  and  supplied 
with  fresh  stocks  or  roots  where  any  have 
decayed,  soon  after  the  field  is  reaped. 

The  harvest  commences  at  differ- 
ent periods  in  different  districts,  the 
planters  being  mainly  regulated  in  this 
by  the  seasons,  or  periods  of  rainy  and 
dry  weather.  December,  January,  and 
February,  are  the  usual  times.  The 
canes,  when  cut  down,  are  tied  up  into 
bundles,  and  conveyed  by  carts  and 
mules  to  the  mill ;  where  they  are 
passed  through  iron  cylinders,  which 
press  out  the  juice  :  this  is  conveyed  to 
the  boiling-house,  where  it  is  convert- 
ed into  sugar.  The  molasses  is  taken 
to  the  distilling-house,  and,  along  with 
the  scum  from  the  vessels  in  which  the 
sugar  is  boiled,  made  into  rum.  The 
stem  of  the  cane,  after  being  expressed, 
is  dried,  and  used  as  fuel  for  boiling 
the  sugar.  The  operations  in  the  mill 
and  the  boiling-house  go  on  both  night 
and  day,  the  negroes  being  formed  into 
what  are  called  spells, or  divisions  (two 
or  three,  according  to  their  number), 
which  relieve  each  other  in  the  noctur- 
nal part  of  the  duty.  The  getting-in 
of  the  crops  lasts  from  three  to  four 
months.  In  the  meantime,  the  sugar, 
when  what  is  called  cured,  is  sent  in 
hogsheads,  &c.  to  the  wharves,  in  wag- 
gons drawn  by  ten  or  twelve  oxen. 

A  sugar  plantation  producing  two 
hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  had  usual- 
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ly  about  two  hundred  slaves,  a  hundred 
oxen,  and  fifty  mules  ;  but  there  is  no 
fixing  of  any  precise  number  of  each  as 
generally  applicable.  What  are  call- 
ed laborious  estates,  that  is.  having 
much  clay  land,  and  planting  much, 
require  a  greater  proportion  of  able 
slaves  than  others,  unless  the  land  is 
put  in  (planted)  by  jobbers.  The 
more  distant  an  estate  is  from  the  ship- 
ping-place, the  more  oxen  of  course 
are  required  to  convey  down  the  pro- 
duce ;  and  a  property  that  has  a  water 
or  a  wind-mill  does  not  require  half  the 
number  of  mules  that  it  would  with  a 
cattle-mill  only.  Indeed,  a  plantation 
with  a  good  water-mill,  and  easy-lying 
fields  from  which  the  canes  may  be 
carted,  scarcely  requires  any  mules. 

The  four  great  desiderata  in  settling 
a  sugar  plantation  are,  goodness  of  soil, 
easiness  of  access,  convenience  of  dis- 
tance from  the  shipping  place,  -and  a 
stream  of  water  running  through  the 
premises.  Although  an  estate  may 
prove  very  productive  without  a  union 
of  all  these  advantages,  :t  would  bj  fol- 
ly to  settle  upon  a  tract  of  land  that 
possessed  neither  of  them. 

An  estate  producing  200  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  averaging  IG  cwt.,  may  be 
thus  valued  : — 

600  acres  of  land,  at  201.  per  acre,   on  an 

average,* lOjOOO;. 

(Of  which   150  acres,    if  the  land  be 

good,    is    sufBcient    for    canes,  the 

rest  being  in  grass  and  provisions.) 

200  slaves,  averaging  100/.  each,      20,000/. 

140  horned   stock,  and  fifty  mules,     6,000 

Buildings  and  utensils, 8,000 


Jamaica  currency, 


43,000/. 


COFFEE. 

The  coffee-planter  is  more  fortunate 
than  the  sugar-planter,  having  not  half 
so  large  a  capital  at  stake,  and  the  com- 
modity he  cultivates  fetching,  though 
not  a  large,  at  least  a  saving  price. 
About  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  for 
several  years  antecedent,  this  article 
had  fallen  so  low  in  price,  that  the  cul- 
tivators were  nearly  ruined,  and  many 
of   the  plantations   were  thrown    up. 


*  Land  in  this  island  sells  at  variotis 
prices,  according  to  riuatity  and  situation. 
Fertile  land  in  a  good  situation  will  fetch 
70/.  or  80/.  per  acre  ;  but  in  the  remote 
mountains  it  may  be  bought  for  5/. 


One  man,  more  wise  and  patient  than 
others,  kept  his  stock  on  hand,  borrow- 
ing money  on  it  and  on  his  plantation 
in  the  meantime,  until  a  sudden  and  ex- 
traordinary rise  took  place,  the  price 
being  more  than  quadrupled;  by 
which  means  he  realized  a  considera- 
ble fortune.  A  coffee  plantation  does 
not  require  half  the  number  of  slaves 
and  stock  that  a  sugar  estate  does, 
neither  is  the  labour  so  severe.  The 
soil  best  adapted  to  the  coffee-tree  is  a 
deep  brown  loam  :  the  trees  are  plant- 
ed at  the  distance  of  about  six  feet,  and 
are  carefully  kept  clean  and  pruned. 
The  season  for  gathering  the  berries  is 
from  October  to  January.  It  is  pulp- 
ed, &c.  and  dried  on  terraced  platforms, 
called  barbecues. 

PIMENTO. 

The  season  for  gathering  the  pimen- 
to is  ft-om  August  to  October.  The 
extremities  of  the  branches  bearing  the 
spice  are  broken  off  when  nearly  of  the 
full  size,  but  green  ;  for  if  suffered  to 
become  ripe  it  loses  its  aromatic  quali- 
ty, and  is  of  no  use.  It  is  then  picked 
off  from  the  stems,  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
in  the  same  manner  as  coffee.  Jamai- 
ca is  the  only  West  India  island  which 
produces  this  spice  in  such  abundance 
as  to  render  it  an  important  article  of 
commerce. 

SLAVE    LAWS. 

The  consolidated  slave-laws  or  code 
of  laws  enacted  chiefly  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  slaves,  is  a  separate  code, 
the  result  of  a  more  enlightened  and  hu- 
mane view  of  the  duties  of  masters  to 
their  slaves,  and  of  the  necessity  of  en- 
forcing the  performance  of  those  duties 
by  positive  enactments,  which  has  been 
gradually  gaining  ground  in  the  West 
Indies  for  the  last  thirty-five  years — 
before  which  time  the  condition  of  the 
unhappy  slave  depended  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his 
master.  These  laws  contain  many 
excellent  and  humane  provisions,which, 
were  they  duly  carried  into  execution, 
would  render  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
as  secure  and  comfortable  as  the  state 
and  nature  of  slavery  would  admit. 
But  there  are  obstacles  to  the  due  exe- 
cution of  those  laws  which  must  first  be 
removed  ere  they  can  have  full  efficien- 
cy :  the  principal  of  these  is  the  abso- 
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lute  legal  nullity  of  the  evidence  of  a 
slave  against  a  white  man. 

All  trials  of  slaves,  even  those  for 
capital  offences,  are  carried  on  in  the 
petty  courts,  or  quarter-sessions  of  the 
respective  parishes.  These  trials  are 
usually  conducted  with  the  most  per- 
fect regard  to  impartial  justice,  and 
generally  with  a  leaning  of  mercy  to- 
wards the  delinquent.  The  court  ap- 
points counsel  to  conduct  his  defence. 
When  a  white  man  stands  accused  of 
the  murder  of  a  slave,  he  is  tried  in  the 
supreme  court,  or  either  of  the  assize- 
courts,  according  tothe  county  in  which 
the  murder  has  been  committed. 
Should  he  be  convicted,  he  suffers  the 
same  penalty  of  the  law  as  a  slave 
f  would  who  had  been  convicted  of  kill- 
t  ing  a  white  man.  The  great  difliculty 
\  is  to  bring  home  legal  evidence  against 
the  former. 

In  1821,  a  white  man  shot  a  slave, 
employed  along  with  others  by  a  de- 
puty-marshal to  assist  in  making  a  levy 
of  slaves  belonging  to  this  man,  on  a 
writ  against  him.  The  evidence  of 
the  other  slaves  so  employed  was  nu- 
gatory :  and  the  marshal's  follower  who 
headed  them,  having  been  convicted 
of  perjury  on  a  former  occasion,  his 
evidence  was  deemed  inadmissible  by 
the  court.  The  culprit  would  accord- 
ingly have  been  acquitted  for  want  of 
evidence,  had  it  not  been  for  the  testi- 
mony of  two  of  his  own  witnesses  (his 
housekeeper  and  his  daughter),  who,  in 
their  cross-examination,  admitted  the 
fact  of  hi»  having  shot  the  slave,  under 
the  impression  of  its  being  a  justifiable 
act  in  defence  of  his  property.  On 
this  evidence  he  was  convicted  and  ex- 
ecuted, though  recommended  to  mercy 
by  the  jury.  His  housekeeper  and 
daughter  were  free  persons  of  colour, 
a  class  of  people  whose  evidence  some 
years  ago  was  inadmissible  against  the 
whites, — a  disability  since  very  pro- 
perl}'  removed  by  the  legislature. 

THE    WHITE    INHABITANTS. 

The  white  inhabitants  of  Jamaica 
consist  of  Creoles,  or  natives  of  the 
country,  and  Europeans.  There  may 
be  about  three  of  the  former  to  two  of 
the  latter.  Formerly  there  was  a 
marked  difference  in  the  habits,  man- 
ners, and   mode  of  life   of  those   two 


classes,  but  that  no  longer  generally 
exists.  The  primitive  creolian  customs 
and  manners  are  fast  disappearing,  be- 
ing superseded  by  the  more  polished 
manners  of  European  life.  Even  with- 
in the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  a 
very  considerable  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  state  of  society  here. 
This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
now  universally  prevailing  practice  of 
sending  the  children  of  both  sexes  to 
Great  Britain  for  their  education. 

Wherever  slavery  exists,  there  must 
be  many  things  attending  it  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  improvement  of  the  minds 
and  manners  of  a  people :  arbitrary 
habhs  are  acquired,  irritation  and  vio- 
lent passions  are  engendered-partly,  in- 
deed, by  the  perverseness  of  the  slaves, 
— and  the  feelings  are  gradually  blunt- 
ed by  the  constant  exercise  of  a  too 
unrestrained  power,  and  the  scenes  to 
which  it  is  continually  giving  birth. 
The  very  children  in  some  families, 
are  so  used  to  see  or  hear  the  negro 
servants  whipped,  for  the  offences  they 
commit,  that  it  becomes  a  sort  of 
amusement  to  them.  It  unfortunately 
happens  that  the  females,  as  well  as  the 
males,  are  too  apt  to  contract  domi- 
neering and  harsh  ideas  with  respect  to 
their  slaves — ideas  ill  suited  to  the  na- 
tive softness  and  humanity  of  the  fe- 
male heart, — so  that  the  severe  and  ar- 
bitrary mistress  will  not  unfrequently 
be  combined  with  the  affectionate  wife, 
the  tender  mother,  and  agreeable  com- 
panion ;■ — such  is  the  effect  of  early 
habits  and  accustomed  prejudices,  suf- 
fering qualities  so  anomalous  to  exist  in 
the  same  breast.  A  young  lady,  while 
yet  a  child,  has  a  little  negress  of  her 
own  age  pointed  out  to  her  as  one  des- 
tined to  be  her  future  waiting-maid ; 
her  infant  mind  cannot  conceive  the 
harm  of  a  little  vexatious  tyranny  over 
this  sable  being,  who  is  her  property  ; 
and  thus  are  arbitrary  ideas  gradually 
engrafted  in  her  nature.  Such  is  tiie 
power  of  habit  over  the  heart,  that  the 
woman  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of 
severity  soon  loses  all  the  natural  soft- 
ness of  her  sex.  Nothing  was  more 
common  formerly  than  for  white  mis- 
tresses not  only  to  order  their  slaves  to 
be  punished,  but  personally  to  see  that 
the  punishment  was  duly  inflicted. 
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Every  unmarried  white  man,  and  of 
every  class,  has  his  black,  or  his  brown 
mistress,  with  whom  he  lives  openly  ; 
and  of  so  little  consequence  is  this 
thought,  that  his  white  female  friends 
and  relations  think  it  no  breach  of  de- 
corum to  visit  his  house,  partake  of  his 
hospitality,  fondle  his  children,  and 
converse  with  his  housekeeper — as  if 
that  conduct,  which  they  regarded  as 
disgraceful  in  their  own  class,  was  not 
so  in  the  lemale  of  colour. 

If  a  gentleman  pays  his  addresses  to 
a  lady,  it  is  not  thought  necessary,  as  a 
homage  to  her  delicacy,  to  get  rid, 
a  priori,  of  his  illicit  establishment, 
nor  is  the  lady  so  unreasonable  as  to 
expect  such  a  sacrifice  ;  the  brown  la- 
dy remains  in  the  house  till  within  a 
few  days  of  the  marriage,  and,  if  she  is 
of  an  accommodating  disposition,  even 
assists  in  making  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  the  bride  ;  in  which  case 
there  may  be  a  tolerable  good  under- 
standing between  them,  and  the  wife 
may  even  condescend  to  take  in  good 
part  the  occasional  calls,  inquiries,  and 
proffered  services  of  the  ex-favourite, 
and  make  suitable  returns  of  kindness 
to  her  and  her  children.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  the  brown  mis- 
tress of  a  white  man  to  apply  to  a  re- 
spectable married  lady  to  become  god- 
mother to  her  female  infant. 

The  white  females  of  the  West  In- 
dies are  generally  rather  of  a  more 
slender  form  than  the  European  wo- 
men. Their  complexion,  which  they 
are  peculiarly  careful  to  preserve,  is 
either  a  pure  white  or  brunette,  with 
but  little  or  none  of  the  bloom  of  the 
rose,  which,  to  a  stranger,  has  rather  a 
sickly  appearance  at  first,  though  that 
impression  gradually  wears  off.  Their 
features  are  sweet  and  regular — their 
eyes  rather  expressive  than  sparkling 
— their  voices  soft  and  pleasing — and 
their  whole  air  and  looks  tender,  gen- 
tle, and  feminine.  With  the  appear- 
ance of  languor  and  indolence,  they 
are  active  and  animated  on  occasions, 
particularly  when  dancing,  an  amuse- 
ment of  which  they  are  particularly 
fond,  and  in  which  they  display  a  na- 
tural ease,  gracefulness,  and  agility, 
which  surprise  and  delight  a  stranger. 
They  are  fond  of  music,  and  there  are 


few  who  have  not  an  intuitive  taste  for 
it,  and  fine  voices.  The  heat  of  the 
climate,  joined  to  the  still  habits  of  a 
sedentary  life,  naturally  beget  a  lan- 
guor, listlessness,  and  disposition  to 
self-indulgence,  to  which  the  females  of 
more  northern  climates  are  strangers. 
The  daily  loll  in  bed,  before  dinner,  is 
so  gratifying  a  relaxation,  that  it  has 
become  almost  as  necessary  as  their 
nightly  repose. 

THE    CREOLES. 

The  Creole  ladies  are  so  excessively 
fond  of  pleasure  and  amusements,  that 
they  would  be  glad  if  the  whole  texture 
of  human  life  were  formed  of  nothing 
else  ;  balls  in  particular  are  their  great 
delight :  they  are  averse  to  whatever 
requires  much  mental  or  bodily  exer- 
tion, dancing  excepted  ;  reading  they 
do  not  care  much  about,  except  to  fill 
up  an  idle  hour;  and  diligence,  indus- 
try, and  economy,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
among  the  number  of  their  virtues. 

The  low,  ignorant,  Creole  men,  are, 
generally,  indolent,  extravagant,  un- 
principled in  their  dealings,  and  de- 
praved in  their  habits ;  in  the  two  last 
of  which  qualities  they  are  indeed  ri- 
valled by  many  of  the  Europeans  of 
the  same  class.  But  the  creole  gentle- 
man, who  has  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  is  in  no  material 
respect  different  from  the  well-educat- 
ed gentleman  of  any  other  country. 

ATTORNEYS. 

The  attorney  employed  by  the  non- 
resident proprietor  has  the  whole  ma- 
nagement of  his  estates  and  other  con- 
cerns intrusted  to  him  by  power  of  at- 
torney. He  may  be  a  resident  propri- 
etor, a  merchant,  a  lawyer,  a  medical 
man,  or  an  old  experienced  overseer 
who  has  given  proofs  of  ability  and 
diligence  in  his  quondam  situation. 
Some  proprietors  appoint  two  attor- 
neys, one  to  manage  their  mercantile, 
law,  and  other  concerns  ;  the  other  a 
professional  planter,  to  superintend  the 
agricultural  duties  of  their  plantations. 
These  agents  have  a  joint  power,  and 
mutually  share  the  emoluments  of  their 
agency.  An  attorney  has  sometimes 
fifteen  or  twenty  estates,  belonging  to 
different  proprietors,  under  his  sole 
care.  Some  of  these  may  be  an  hun- 
dred miles  distant  from  one  another : 
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in  which  case,  the  attorney  employs  a 
sub-agent  to  overlook  the  management 
of  the  remote  estates,  he  himself  pay- 
ing them  a  visit  once  a-year.  The  at- 
torney who  has  the  management  of  so 
many  properties  is  in  the  way  of  ra- 
pidly realizing  a  great  fortune  ;  his 
emoluments  are  considerable,  being  a 
commission  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  sales 
and  purchases  i^the  crop  being  valued 
at  the  existing  current  prices),  though 
some  are  employed  at  a  certain  salary. 
Besides  this,  they  have  the  privilege  of 
residing,  if  they  choose,  on  one  of  the 
properties,  where  they  may  live  in 
splendour  at  no  other  expense  than  that 
of  their  wine.  In  a  few  years  they  may 
become  opulent  proprietors  themselves 
— perhaps  get  into  their  hands  some  of 
the  estates  of  their  less  active  constitu- 
ents, who  will  not  take  the  trouble  of 
managing  their  own  properties.  But 
the  latter  are  beginning  to  be  somewhat 
wiser  :  many  now  go  upon  the  plan  of 
allowing  a  stipulated  salary  to  their  at- 
torneys, and  no  perquisite  beyond  that, 
and  of  confining  them  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  estates  only.  They  be- 
came sensible  that  it  was  safer  to  give 
a  fixed  salary  than  a  per  centage  on  the 
crops  ;  for  in  the  latter  case  there  was 
a  motive  for  making  great  crops,  at 
whatever  expense  of  slaves  or  stock, 
which  fell  solely  on  the  proprietor. 
Formerly,  when  slaves  could  be  easily 
replaced,  much  oppression  and  a  great 
waste  of  life  was  occasioned  by  what 
was  called  the  pushing  system — that  is, 
extracting  from  the  soil  as  much  as 
possible  by  an  overworking  of  the 
slaves.  The  proprietors  also  begin  to 
see  that  the  attorney,  who  has  more 
than  six  or  eight  plantations  to  manage, 
cannot  possibly  do  justice  to  the  whole 
by  his  personal  attentions;  many  there- 
fore restrict  them  to  a  certain  number, 
and  watch  over  their  proceedings  b}'  the 
minutest  inquiries,  and  by  the  instruc- 
tions they  occasionally  forward.  But 
there  is  still  a  great  latitude  for  abuses 
in  the  management  of  estates  in  chan- 
cery, and  there  are  generall}-  not  a  few 
in  that  unfortunate  predicament.  The 
cliancellor  appoints  the  receiver — per- 
haps a  man  he  never  saw,  and  knows 
nothing  about, — and  the  property  com- 
mitted to   his   charge  is  faithf'illv   and 


honestly  managed,  or  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  man^ 
Sworn  accounts  of  the  crops,  and  the 
disposal  of  them,  &c.  are  regularly  ren- 
dered in  to  the  chancellor;  but  there 
are  other  important  matters  of  which 
he  has  no  official  information.  The 
capabilities  of  the  estate,  and  the  eco- 
nomy and  judiciousness  of  its  manage- 
ment, are  not  inquired  into ;  and  ac- 
cordingly there  have  been  instances  of 
estates  so  managed  by  an  adroit  re- 
ceiver, that,  instead  of  improving  so  as 
to  pay  off"  the  demands  against  them, 
they  have  been  involved  deeper  in  debt, 
until  at  length  they  have  been  brought 
to  the  hammer,  and  the  receiver,  who 
had  become  a  principal  creditor,  be- 
came the  purchaser. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  only  a 
few  of  what  are  called  great  attorneys 
in  the  island — that  is,  having  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  estates  under  their 
charge  (either  as  receivers  or  attor- 
neys), producing  a  revenue  of  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  without 
risk  or  deduction — an  income  far  be- 
yond that  of  the  generality  of  the  pro- 
prietors. These  men  will  not  conde- 
scend to  take  charge  of  a  property  on 
any  other  terms  than  those  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  ;  but  men  who 
have  yet  their  fortunes  to  make  are  con- 
tented to  receive  a  moderate  salary, 
not  exceeding  the  half  which  their 
agency  would  produce  if  they  were  al- 
lowed the  customary  commissions. 

MEDICAL    MEN. 

On  the  plantations  there  are  in  gene- 
ral very  good  hospitals,  or,  as  they  are 
here  preposterously  called,  hot-hovses, 
for  the  sick  slaves.  The  surgeon  is 
either  employed  by  a  proprietor  of  two, 
three,  or  more  estates,  to  attend  the 
hospitals  of  these  alone — in  which  case 
he  usually  resides  on  one  of  them,  and 
visits  the  hospitals  every  day ;  or, 
(which  is  the  most  common  way)  he 
practises  for  a  number  of  estates  be- 
longing to  different  persons,  besides 
the  smaller  settlements  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  medical  man,  with  only 
one  assistant,  has  sometimes  the  prac- 
tice offifieenor  more  estates,  which, 
with  the  smaller  properties,  may  con- 
tain a  population  of  about  four  thous- 
and— by  far   too  rxten.-ive  a   practice 
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for  only  two  medical  attendants  ;  so 
that  the  hospitals,  instead  of  being  at- 
tended daily,  are  not  visited  oftener 
than  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  especially 
on  the  remoter  properties.  At  a  sickly 
period,  therefore,  strict  medical  atten- 
tion to  all  the  patients  must  become  ut- 
terly impracticable,  and  the  loss  of 
many  valuable  slaves  may  ensue.  The 
obvious  remedy  for  this  evil  is  the  limit- 
ing or  proportioning  the  extent  of  prac- 
tice to  the  number  of  the  practitioners, 
and,  if  necessary,  increasing  their 
emoluments  accordingly.  Besides  this 
extensive  plantation-practice,  a  surgeon 
has  his  wi'tite  practice,  which  is  gene- 
rally more  lucrative  than  the  black. 
For  his  attendance  on  the  slaves  he  is 
allowed  6s.  8d.  per  head  for  every 
slave,  sick  or  well,  and  the  proprietor 
furnishes  the  medicines.  For  every 
visit  to  a  white  patient  the  charge  is  ll. 
6s.  8d ;  this  is  reasonable  enough,  but 
the  charge  for  medicines  is  enormous, 
being  about  2000  per  cent,  on  the 
prime  cost  ! 

Some  of  those  who  set  up  as  medi- 
cal men  in  Jamaica  are  not  the  most 
competent  that  could  be  desired. — Dis- 
pensing with  the  customary  formalities 
of  college  lectures,  hospital  attendance, 
and  diplomas,  they  set  up  as  healers  of 
disorders,  with  no  other  pretensions 
than  having  served  a  few  years'  ap- 
prenticeship to  an  apothecary,  or  per- 
formed one  or  two  voyages  on-board  of 
an  African  trader  as  assistant  surgeon. 
There  are  at  present,  however,  many 
able  practitioners  in  the  island,  though 
very  few  of  them  are  regularly-bred 
physicians.  A  practitioner  here  unites 
the  functions  of  physician,  surgeon,  and 
apothecary ;  he  prescribes,  performs 
operations,  and  compounds  his  own 
medicines. 

LUXURY. 

The  Creoles  are  not  extravagantly 
expensive  in  the  furniture  of  their 
houses  :  it  is  generally  plain,  but  gen- 
teel. Their  sideboards  and  beaufets, 
however,  display  a  costly  brilliancy,  in 
unison  with  the  plentiful  and  splendid 
cheer  which  is  spread  on  their  dinner- 
tables.  In  a  large  house,  consisting  of 
many  apartments,  the  labour  of  six  or 
eight  female  slaves  is  required  for  two 
or  three   hours  every  morning  in  bur- 


nishing the  floors,  which  for  brilliancy 
of  polish  rival  the  finest  furniture. 
They  are  formed  of  mahogany,  wild 
orange,  or  other  hard  wood. 

About  the  house  of  a  wealthy  pro- 
prietor there  are  usually  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  black  and  mulatto  ser- 
vants, including  grooms,  a  gardener, 
laundresses,and  persons  attending  cows, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry.  Besides  the 
ordinaiy  servants  of  the  family,  the  la- 
dies have  each  one,  and  sometimes  two 
waiting-maids,  whose  sole  employment 
is  to  attend  on  their  respective  mis- 
tresses. The  occupation  of  the  other 
female  servants  consists  in  keeping  the 
house  in  order,  making  the  household 
linen  and  servants'  apparel,  running  of 
errands,  attending  at  table,  &c.  ;  while 
the  ladies'  maids,  squatted  down  on 
the  floor  by  their  mistresses,  are  em- 
ployed in  various  kinds  of  needle-work. 
The  equipage  of  such  a  family  consists 
of  a  coach  or  landau,  and  one  or  two 
covered  gigs  or  chaises,  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  horses  and  mules,  with  their 
proper  attendants.  The  whole  may 
be  worth  about  =£2,000  currency. 

When  a  private  entertainment  is  to 
be  given,  no  expense  or  pains  are  spar- 
ed to  render  it  as  sumptuous  as  possi- 
ble. The  table  is  spread  with  a  costly 
profusion  of  all  the  viands  and  delica- 
cies which  industry  or  money  can  pro- 
cure. The  dinner  is  not  generally  di- 
vided into  separate  courses,  but  the  ta- 
ble is  at  once  loaded  with  superabun- 
dance; flesh,  fish,  fowl,  game,  and  va- 
rious vegetables,  appear  at  once  to 
view,  in  a  style  rather  indicative  of  a 
liberal  display  of  hospitality  than  taste 
and  selection.  The  dessert,  consisting 
of  various  articles  of  pastry,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  sweetmeats,  is  not  less  sump- 
tuous ;  while  a  variety  of  wines,  kept 
cool  with  wet  cloths,  liqueurs,  &c.  are 
handed  round  to  the  guests  by  the  black 
attendants,  «  ho,  on  such  occasions,  ap- 
pear in  their  best  apparel.  After  the 
dessert  a  variety  of  the  choicest  fruits 
are  put  down ;  and  when  the  ladies 
withdraw  (after  a  few  toasts  are  given,) 
the  gentlemen  generally  smoke  segars 
and  sit  over  their  wine  till  a  late  hour. 
If  singing  be  proposed,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  case  in  mixed  parties,  the  la- 
dies remain  longer  at  table,  and  take  a 
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pleasure  in  exerting  their  vocal  powers  through  habit,  to  the  negro  slave,  and 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  company,  becomes,  as  has  been  said,  a  state  of 
It  may  be  supposed  that  none  but  the  comfort  and  contentment  under  a  just 
most  opulent  venture  to  give  such  cost-  and  humane  master  ;  so  much  so  in- 
ly entertainments;  but  every  one  here  deed,  that  there  have  been  instances  of 
is  ambitious  to  make  a  figure  in  this  re-  slaves,  so  situated,  who  would  have  de- 
spect,  and  usually  treat  their  guests  in  dined  the  boon  of  freedom,  had  it  been 
a  style  above,  rather  than  below,  their  offered  them.  This  may  be  easily  ac- 
circumstances.  Families  residing  in  counted  for:  they  were  treated  mildly 
the  country  can  do  this  at  far  less  ex-  and  justly,  not  overworked,  a  reasona- 
pense  than  those  in  the  towns,  who  ble  time  was  allowed  them  to  attend  to 
have  every  article  to  purchase.  The  their  own  affairs,  all  their  wants  were 
former  raise  every  necessary  for  their  liberally  supplied ;  they  had  their 
tables  on  their  respective  properties,  houses,  gardens,  provision-grounds,  and 
SLAVES.  P'gSj  f^i^^   poiiltry,  and  they   were  in  a 

It  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  treat-    degree   attaclied  to  a  spot  where  they 
raent  of  the  slave  depends  in  a  great    ^lad  tasted  comforts  far  beyond  those  of 
measure  ^upon  the  character  and   tern-    other  slaves.     To  relinquish  these  pos- 
per  of  his  master  or  manager.     How    sessions  and  advantages,  and  be  tlirown 
ineftectual  to  the  slave  are  humane  and    on  their  own  resources,  inclined  to  in- 
judicious  laws,  if  a  barbarous  master    dolence  and  self-indulgence  as  many  of 
or  overseer  has  it  in  his  power  to  evade    th^ii  are,  they  knew  would  not  be  an 
them  in  various  wavs.     There  can  be    exchange  for  the  better. 
no  hesitation  in   saying,  that  the   slave         But  very   differently  situated  is   the 
who  lives  under  the  immediate  super-    poor  slave  who  is  doomed  to  toil  for  a 
intendence  of  a  hiunane  and  consider-    master  of  a  character  directly  opposite 
ate  master  enjoys  a  life  of  as  much  com-    to  the  foregoing.     If  oppressed  and  ill- 
fort  and  contentment  as    the  condition     treated,  he  may  indeed   lay    his  com- 
ofa  slave  is  capable  of.     This  perhaps    plaints  before    a   magistrate,    who   of 
is  the  utmost  that   can  be  said:    for,    course  is  bound  to  listen  to,  and,  if  pos- 
though  the  wants  of  the  slave  may   be    sible,   redress  them  ;    and,   if  he  be  a 
supplied  by  the  beneficent  provision  of    good  man,  he  will  actively  endeavour 
such  a  master,  and  he  may  consequent-    to  do  so.     But  he  cannot    legalhj  rcn- 
ly  be  said  to  be  so  far  more  desirably    der  justice  to  the  slave   by  the  punish- 
situated   than  many  of  the  poorer  pea-     "'ent  of  the  master,  should  the  latter 
santry  of  Great  Britain,  yet  to  argue,    decline  giving  evidence  against   him- 
generally,  that  he  is  happier  than  tliey    self— a  very  natural  proceeding  where 
—an  assertion    which  one  frequently    "o    other  admissible  evidence  exists; 
hears — is  certainly  saying  too  much,    the  evidence  of  the  slave,  and  of  his 
The  situation  of  the  two  classes  can  ad-    fellow-slaves,  is  insufficient   to   convict 
mit  of  no  other  comparison  than  as  to    hi"'-     The  magistrate   then  can  only 
the  physical  wants  of  our  nature.     The    admonish  the  master,  and  the  slave  is 
being  who  toils  by  the  compulsion  of  a     sent  home,  perhaps  to   suffer  renewed 
master,  and    whose   servitude  whether    severities  for  his  audacity  in  preferring 
oppressive   or   otherwise,  ceases   only    »  complaint  against  his  master, 
with  his  life,  is,  on   the  scale  of  moral         There  is  only  one  way  of  removing 
and  social  happiness,  far  beneath   him     this  obstacle  to  the  more  effectual  ame- 
who     labours    voluntarily,    and     can     lioration  of  tiie  condition  of  the  slave  : 
choose  whom  he  pleases  as  his  master     and  that  is,  by  rendering   his  evidence, 
or  employer.     Yet  it  may  be  said,  that     under  certain  modifications,  legally  ad- 
the  slave,  accustomed   from  infancy  to     missible  against  tlie  whites.     Such   an 
his  condition,  is  incapable  of  appreci-    innovation  would  indeed  probably  raise 
ating  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  looks    an  outcry  among  a  certain  class  of  per- 
not  for  more  than  mild  and  just   treat-    sons,  who  see  danger  in  every  boon   of 
merit,  and  the  supply  of  all  his  wants,     kindness  extended  to  the  slaves  ;  but  a 
That  situation,  which  would  be  terrible    day  will  arrive  when  it  will  be  a  sub- 
to  the  peasant,  is  rendered  tolerable,    ject  of  wonder,  even  in  the  West  In- 
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dies,that  human  beings  should  have  been 
precluded  the  means  of  procuring  legal 
redress  against  injury  and  oppression — 
that  the  shadow  and  mockery  of  jus- 
tice should  have  been  held  out  to  them, 
while  an  insuperable  bar  was  placed 
between  them  and  the  realit3^  That 
there  might  be  danger  in  the  immedi- 
ate unqualified  admissibility  of  negro 
evidence,  in  all  cases  against  the  whites, 
will  not  be  denied ;  but  that  danger 
could  be  easily  guarded  against.  It 
will  not  be  said  that  the  low  and  une- 
ducated whites  in  most  countries,  are 
in  intellect  and  principle  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  bulk  of  the  negro  slaves. 
One  great  deficiency  of  the  latter  is 
their  general  ignorance  of  the  doctrines 
and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
AVithout  some  knowledge  of  its  truths 
and  its  duties,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expect- 
ed that  the  sacredness  of  an  oath  can 
either  be  understood  or  respected  by 
an  untutored  negro  ;  but  after  a  com- 
petent instruction  in  tliese,  his  evi- 
dence, on  oath,  could  not  reasonably 
be  objected  to. 

The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  has 
perhaps  done  more  towards  substan- 
tially improving  the  condition  of  tlie 
slaves  than  all  the  laws  which  have 
been  enacted  for  that  purpose.  How- 
ever beneficent  the  spirit  in  which 
those  laws  were  framed,  and  however 
wisely  intended  to  guard  against  op- 
pression, still,  as  has  been  shown, 
they  are  liable  to  be  evaded  and  violat- 
ed in  various  ways  by  persons  so  dis- 
posed. 

While  individuals,  holding  estates, 
could  supply  tiie  decrease  of  strength 
on  them  at  an  easy  rate,  this  decrease 
would  not  alarm  them  much  ;  but 
when  the  source  of  supply  came  to  be 
cut  off,  it  must  necessarily  be  viewed 
as  an  irreparable  loss  and  destruction  of 
capital.  The  man,  who  wishes  to  pre- 
serve his  property  unimpaired,  or  who 
would  improve  its  value,  must  now  de- 
vote his  attention  to  the  means  of  keep- 
ing up,  if  not  increasing,  tlie  num- 
ber and  efficiency  of  his  slaves ;  for 
these  constitute  his  wealth ;  without 
them  his  lands  would  be  but  an  unpro- 
ductive waste. 

IMany,  or  most  of  the  old  abuses,  are 
removed  ;  punishments  are  more  rare, 


and  far  less  severe  ;  the  slaves  are  not 
worked  at  unseasonable  hours  (except- 
ing the  night-work  during  crop,  which 
will  probably  continue  until  methods 
are  devised  for  expediting  the  work  by- 
day  at  that  period)  ;  labour  is  more 
mild  ;  the  slaves  are  better  fed,  cloth- 
ed, and  lodged,  and  when  sick,  experi- 
ence kinder  attention,  and  are  more 
amply  supplied  with  necessary  com- 
forts ;  and,  above  all,  the  breeding  wo- 
men are  carefully  attended  to,  and  re- 
ceive every  necessary  indulgence  and 
assistance.  In  consequence  of  these 
reformations,  there  are  now  k\v  plan- 
tations which  have  not  an  increase  of 
slaves  (formerly  the  decrease  was  so 
great  that  the  planters  conceived  it  im- 
possible to  carry  on  their  plantations 
without  a  regular  importation) ;  atro- 
cious cases  of  cruelty  are  rarely  heard 
of;  a  greater  degree  of  confidence, 
comfort,  and  contentment  is  observa- 
ble in  the  looks  and  appearance  of  the 
slaves,  and  those  ill-treated,  heart-brok- 
en, emaciated  beings  which  the  high- 
ways once  exhibited,  are  now  seldom 
to  be  seen. 

The  plantation-slaves  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  or  gangs,  as  they 
are  called,  according  to  age  and  condi- 
tion. The  first  gang  consists  of  the 
ablest  of  both  sexes,  from  sixteen  to 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  the  most  laborious  of  the 
work ;  the  second  gang  contains  the 
elderly  and  weakly  men  and  women, 
and  boys  and  girls  of  from  twelve  to 
sixteen,  who  have  lighter  work  assign- 
ed to  them  ;  and  the  third  or  what  is 
called  small  gang,  consists  of  the  child- 
ren from  about  six  to  twelve,  attended 
by  a  female  driver,  and  are  employed 
in  weeding  the  young  plant-canes,  and 
other  easy  work  adapted  to  their 
strength.  In  most  of  the  jobbing- 
gangs  the  different  classes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  children,  are  very  improper- 
ly blended  together.  When  the  slaves 
are  rendered  unfit,  by  age  or  infirmity, 
from  field-labour,  they  are  employed  in 
occupations  that  require  little  bodily 
exertion  ;  the  men  are  placed  as  watch- 
men over  the  canes  and  provisions, 
and  the  women  to  take  care  of  the 
children  or  in  other  light  employments. 
The  duty  of  the  former  though  not  la- 
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borious,  is  certainly  arduous  :  to  pre- 
vent depredations  on  that  which  they 
are  appointed  to  protect  would  require 
more  activity  and  vigour  than  many  of 
these  superannuated  slaves  possess. 

The  different  tribes  or  nations  of  the 
negroes  are,  like  the  different  nations  of 
Europe,  of  various  characters  and  dis- 
positions. Some  are  mild,  docile,  and 
timid — while  others  are  fierce,  irasci- 
ble and  easily  roused  to  revenge.  They 
are  in  general  crafty,  artful,  and  plau- 
sible, little  ashamed  of  falsehood,  and 
strangely  addicted  to  theft :  to  pilfer 
from  their  masters  they  consider  as  no 
crime,  though  to  rob  a  fellow-slave  is 
accounted  heinous :  when  a  slave  makes 
free  with  his  master's  property,  he  thus 
ingeniously  argues, — "  fFhat  I  take 
from  my  master,  being  for  my  use, 
who  am  his  slave,  or  property,  he  loses 
nothing  hy  its  transfer J'^ 

The  Eboc  is  crafty,  artful,  disputa- 
tive  in  driving  a  bargain,  and  suspi- 
cious of  being  over-reached  by  those 
with  whom  he  deals ;  but  withal,  pa- 
tient, industrious,  saving,  and  tracta- 
ble. The  Coromantee  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, fierce,  violent,  and  revengeful, 
under  injury,  and  provocation ;  but 
hardy,  laborious  and  manageable,  un- 
der mild  and  Just  treatment.  This 
tribe  has  generally  been  at  the  head  of 
all  insurrections,  and  was  the  original 
parent-stock  of  the  Maroons. 

The  Congo,  Papaw,  Chamba,  Man- 
dingo,  &c.  are  of  a  more  mild  and 
peaceable  disposition  than  the  Coro- 
mantee, but  less  industrious  and  provi- 
dent than  the  Eboc.  The  Mandingoes 
are  a  sort  of  Mahommedans,  they  are 
too  ignorant  to  understand  any  thing 
of  the  Alcoran,  or  of  the  nature  of 
their  religion  :  some  of  them,  however, 
can  scrawl  a  few  rude  Arabic  charac- 
ters, but  without  understanding,  or  be- 
ing able  to  explain  much  of  their  mean- 
ing. Probably  they  are  scraps  from  the 
Alcoran  which  they  have  been  taught 
by  their  imans,  or  priests.  The  Creole 
negroes  are  the  descendants  of  the  Afri- 
cans, and  may  be  said  to  possess  in 
common  the  mingled  dispositions  of 
their  parents  or  ancestors.  But  they 
pretend  to  a  great  superiority  in  intel- 
lect and  manners  over  the  Africans — 
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boast  of  their  good  fortune  in  being 
born  Creoles, — and  the  farther  they  are 
removed  from  the  African  blood  the 
more  they  pride  themselves  thereon. 

The  passions  and  affections  of  the 
negroes,  not  being  under  the  control  of 
reason  or  religion,  sometimes  break  out 
with  frightful  violence  ;  rage,  revenge, 
grief,  jealousy,  have  often  been  pro- 
ductive of  terrible  catastrophes  ;  but  it 
is  only  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  that  this  impetuosity  prevails; 
they  are  so  far  subdued  by  an  habitual 
awe  of  the  whites  as  to  have  a  mastery 
over  their  passions,  and,  if  ill-treated, 
thev  brood  in  silence  over  their  wrongs, 
watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  revenge. 

Numerous  instances  of  the  gratitude 
and  attachment  of  negro  slaves  towards 
their  masters  have  come  within  the 
author's  knowledge ;  though  he  has  al- 
so had  occasion  to  witness  the  most 
hardened  ingratitude  in  individuals  of 
this  race,  not  only  to  their  masters  and 
to  their  fellow-slaves,  but  even  to  their 
parents,  when  age  and  decrepitude  had 
rendered  their  kindness  and  assistance 
doubly  necessary  and  welcome.  Filial 
gratitude  is  not  so  powerful  an  af- 
fection as  parental  love,  and  among 
the  negro  race  this  is  often  strikingly 
exemplified. 

Very  affecting  scenes  often  occurred 
of  negro  sales  during  the  existence  of 
the  slave-trade.  Croups  of  slaves  were 
seen  with  their  arms  entwined  around 
each  other's  necks,  waiting,  with  sad 
and  anxious  looks,  the  expected  mo- 
ment of  separation.  Perhaps  they 
were  sisters  and  friends — perhaps  a 
njother  and  her  children — perhaps  a 
husband  and  wife.  In  vain  was  the  en- 
deavour to  separate  them — they  clung 
closer  together,  they  wept,  they  shriek- 
ed piteously,  and,  and  if  forcibly  torn 
asunder,  the  buyer  had  generally  cause 
to  regret  his  inhumanity  ;  despair  often 
seized  on  the  miserable  creatures,  and 
they  either  sunk  into  an  utter  despon- 
dency or  put  a  period  to  their  lives. 

The  negroes,  though  so  rude  and  ig- 
norant in  their  savage  state,  have  a  na- 
tural shrewdness  and  genius  which  is 
doubtless  susceptible  of  culture  and  im- 
provement.     Tiiose  who  have    been 
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reared  among  the  whites  are  greatly 
superior  in  intellect  to  the  native  Afri- 
cans brought  at  a  mature  age  to  the 
country.  INIany  are  wonderfully  inge- 
nious in  making  a  variety  of  articles  for 
their  own  use,  or  to  sell ;  and  such  as 
are  properly  brought  up  to  any  trade, 
show  a  skill  and  dexterity  in  it  little  in- 
ferior to  the  Europeans.  In  reckon- 
ing numbers  they  are  somewhat  puz- 
zled, being  obliged  to  mark  the  deci- 
mals as  they  proceed.  Some  author 
mentions  a  nation  so  extremely  stupid 
that  they  could  not  reckon  beyond  the 
number  five.  The  negro  can  go  far 
beyond  this — indeed,  give  him  time, 
and  he  will,  by  a  mode  of  combination 
of  his  own,  make  out  a  pretty  round 
sum  ;  but  he  is  utterly  perplexed  by 
the  minuter  combination  offiguresac-' 
cording  to  the  European  system  of 
arithmetic. 

The  negroes  are  astonished  at  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Europeans,  and  there 
are  some  articles  of  their  manufacture 
which  appear  quite  unaccountable  to 
them,  as  watches,  telescopes,  looking- 
glasses,  gunpowder,  &c.  The  author 
once  amused  a  party  of  negroes  with 
the  deceptions  of  a  magic  lantern. 
They  gazed  with  the  utmost  wonder 
and  astonishment  at  the  hideous  figures 
conjured  up  by  this  optical  machine, 
and  were  of  opinion  that  nothing  short 
of  witchcraft  could  have  produced  such 
an  instrument.  They  are  also  aston- 
ished at  the  means  by  which  the  Euro- 
peans can  find  their  way  to  Africa  and 
other  remote  countries,  and  guide  their 
vessels,  through  trackless  oceans,  with 
as  much  certainty  as  they  can  travel 
over  a  few  miles  of  well-known  coun- 
try. This  they  can  only  attribute  to 
seme  supernatural  gift  of  knowledge. 

The  Creole  slaves  are  in  general 
more  acute  and  quicker  of  apprehen- 
sion than  the  Africans.  A  Creole  ne- 
gro boy  put  to  learn  a  trade  acquires  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it  in  five  or  six 
years,  and  performs  his  work  with  as 
much  neatness  as  a  European  work- 
man, though  with  less  despatch.  Ex- 
callent  negro  masons,  carpenters,  coop- 
ers, blacksmiths,  tailors,  sailors,  pilots, 
&c.  abound  here ; — and  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  but  that,  by  the  culture  of 
education,  they  are  capable  of  the  high- 


er attainments  of  the  mind.  There 
have  beef]  examples  of  negroes,  who,- 
with  but  little  assistance  from  educa- 
tion have  displayed  astonishing  proofs 
of  talent;  among  these  the  celebrated 
ToussaintL'Ouverture,  who,  though  an 
uneducated  slave,  acquitted  himself  as 
a  general  and  a  statesman  in  a  man- 
ner that  astonished  and  confounded 
those  who  maintained  that  negroes 
were  incapable  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment. 

The  houses  of  the  slaves  are  in  gene- 
ral comfortable.  They  are  built  of 
hardwood  posts,  either  boarded  or  wat- 
tled and  plastered,  and  the  roof  formed 
of  shingles  (wood  split  and  dressed  in- 
to the  shapes  of  slates,  and  used  as  a 
substitute  for  them,)  or  thatched  with 
the  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane,  or  the 
branches  of  the  mountain  cabbage : 
this  latter  is  of  so  durable  a  nature  that 
it  will  last  for  thirty  or  forty  years. 
The  size  of  the  houses  is  generally  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  from  ten 
to  fifteen  wide.  They  contain  a  small 
hall,  and  one  or  two  bed-rooms,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  family.  The 
furniture  of  this  dwelling  is  a  small  ta- 
ble, two  or  three  chairs  or  stools,  a 
small  cupboard,  furnished  with  a  few 
articles  of  crockery-ware,  some  wood- 
en bowls  and  calibashes,  a  water-jar,  a 
wooden  mortar  for  pounding  Indian 
corn,  &c.  and  various  other  articles. 
The  beds  are  seldom  more  than  wood- 
en frames  spread  with  a  mat  and 
blanket. 

Adjoining  to  the  house  is  usually  a 
small  spot  of  ground,  laid  out  into  a 
sort  of  garden,  and  shaded  by  various 
fruit-trees.  Here  the  family  deposit 
their  dead,  to  whose  memory  they  in- 
variably, if  they  can  afford  it,  erect  a 
rude  tomb.  Each  slave  has,  besides 
this  spot,  a  piece  of  ground  (about  half 
an  acre)  allotted  to  him  as  a  provision- 
ground. 

The  common  food  of  the  slaves  is 
salt-meat  (commonly  pork),  or  salted 
fish,  boiled  along  with  their  yams,  co- 
cos,  or  plantains,  mixed  up  with  pulse 
or  other  vegetables,  and  highly  season- 
ed with  the  native  pepper  (capsum  In- 
clicus).  Pimento  they  never  use  in 
their  food.  They  receive  from  their 
masters  seven  or  eight    herrings  per 
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week,  a  food  which  most  of  them,  who 
can  afford  better,  desjjise  ;  and  they 
accordingly  sell  them  in  the  markets, 
and  purchase  salted  pork,  of  which 
they  are  exceedingly  fond. 

The  common  dress  of  the  male 
slaves  is  an  osnaburgh  or  check  frock, 
and  a  pair  of  osnaburgh  or  sheeting 
trowsers,  with  a  coarse  hat.  That  of 
the  women  is  an  osnaburgh  or  coarse 
linen  shift,  a  petticoat  made  of  various 
stufl',  according  to  their  taste  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  handkerchief  tied 
round  their  heads.  Both  men  and 
women  are  also  provided  with  great- 
coats (or  croocas,  as  they  call  them)  of 
blue  woollen  stuff.  Neither  sex  wear 
shoes  in  common,  these  being  reserved 
for  particular  occasions,  such  as  danc- 
es, &c.  when  all  who  can  afford  it  ap- 
pear in  very  gay  apparel — the  men  in 
brond-cloth  coats,  fancy  waistcoats, 
and  nankeen  or  jean  trowsers,  and  the 
women  in  white  or  fancy  muslin  gowns, 
beaver  or  silk' hats,  and  a  variety  of 
expensive  jewelry.  But  it  is  only  a 
small  proportion  who  can  afford  to 
dress  thus  finely. 

The  slaves  have  little  time  to  devote 
to  amusement,  but  such  occasions  as 
offer  they  eagerly  embrace.  Plays,  as 
they  call  them,  are  their  principal  and 
favourite  one.  This  is  an  assemblage 
of  both  sexes,  dressed  out  for  the  oc- 
casion, who  form  a  ring  round  a  male 
and  female  dancer,  who  perform  to  the 
music  of  drums  and  the  songs  of  the 
other  females  of  the  party,  one  alter- 
nately going  over  the  song,  while  her 
companions  repeat  in  chorus. 

Plays,  or  dances,  very  frequently 
take  place  on  Saturday  nights,  when 
the  slaves  on  the  neighbouring  planta- 
tions assemble  together  to  enjoy  this 
amusement.  It  is  contrary  to  the  law 
for  the  slaves  to  beat  their  drums  after 
ten  o'clock  at  night ;  but  this  law  they 
pay  little  regard  to.  Their  music  is 
very  rude  ;  it  consists  of  the  goombay 
or  drum,  several  rattles,  and  the  voices 
of  the  female  slaves,  which,  by  the  bye, 
is  the  best  j)art  of  the  music,  though 
altogether  it  is  very  rude.  The  drums 
of  the  Africans  vary  in  shape,  size,  &c. 
according  to  the  different  countries,  as 
does  also  their  vocal  music.  In  a  few 
years  it  is  probable    that  the  rude   mu- 


sic here  described  will  be  altogether 
exploded  among  the  Creole  negroes, 
who  show  a  decided  preference  for  Eu- 
ropean music.  Its  instruments,  its 
tunes,  its  dances,  are  now  pretty  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  young  Creoles, 
who  indeed  sedulously  copy  their  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  in  every  thing. 

On  new-year's  day,  it  is  customary 
for  the  Creole  negro  girls  of  the  towns, 
who  conceive  themselves  superior  to 
those  on  the  plantations,  to  exhibit 
themselves  in  all  the  pride  of  gaudy 
finery,  under  the  denomination  of  Blues 
and  Reds — parties  in  rivalship  and  op- 
position to  each  other.  They  are  ge- 
nerally dressed  with  much  taste,  some- 
times at  the  expense  of  their  white  and 
brown  mistresses,  who  take  a  pride  in 
showing  them  off  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. 

At  their  funerals,  the  African  ne- 
groes use  various  ceremonies,  among 
which  is  the  practice  of  pouring  liba- 
tions, and  sacrificing  a  fowl,  on  the 
grave  of  the  deceased — a  tribute  of  re- 
spect they  afterwards  occasionally  re- 
peat. During  the  whole  of  the  cere- 
mony, many  fantastic  motions  and  wild 
gesticulations  are  practised,  accompa- 
nied with  a  suitable  beat  of  their  drums 
and  other  rude  instruments,  while  a 
melancholy  dirge  is  sung  by  a  female, 
the  chorus  of  which  is  performed  by 
the  whole  of  the  other  females,  with 
admirable  precision,  and  full  toned  and 
not  unmelodious  voices.  When  the 
deceased  is  interred,  the  plaintive 
notes  of  sympathy  are  no  longer  heard, 
the  drums  resound  with  a  livelier  beat, 
the  song  grows  more  animated,  danc- 
ing and  apparent  merriment  com- 
mence, and  the  remainder  of  the  night 
is  usually  spent  in  feasting  and  riotous 
debauchery. 

The  most  dangerous  practice,  aris- 
ing from  a  superstitious  credulity,  pre- 
vailing among  the  negroes,  is  what  is 
called  obcah,  a  pretended  sort  of  witch- 
craft. One  negro,  who  desires  to  be 
revenged  on  another,  and  is  afraid  to 
make  an  open  and  manly  attack  on  his" 
adversary,  has  usually  recourse  to  obe- 
ah.  This  is  considered  as  a  potent 
and  irresistible  spell,  withering  and 
palsying,  by  undescribable  terrors  and 
unwonted  sensations,  the  unhappy  vie- 
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tim.  Like  the  witches'  cauldron  in 
Macbeth,  it  is  a  combination  of  many 
strange  and  ominous  things-earth  gath- 
ered from  a  grave,  human  blood,  a 
piece  of  wood  fashioned  in  the  shape 
of  a  coffin,  the  feathers  of  the  carrion- 
crow,  a  snake's  or  alligator's  tooth, 
pieces  of  egg-shell,  and  other  nameless 
ingredients,  compose  the  fatal  mixture. 
The  African  negroes  of  the  West 
Indies,  whatever  superstitious  notions 
they  may  bring  with  them  from  their 
native  country,  agree  in  believing  the 
existence  of  an  omnipotent  Being,  who 
will  reward  or  punish  us  in  a  future 
life  for  our  good  or  evil  actions  in  this. 
But  their  ideas  in  other  respects  are  pe- 
culiar and  fanciful.  They  think  that 
for  some  unexpiated  guilt,  or  through 
some  unaccountable  folly  of  the  primi- 
tive blacks,  servitude  was  the  unfortu- 
nate lot  assigned  to  them,  while  domin- 
ion was  given  to  the  more  favoured 
whites.  Their  superstitious  reverence 
for  certain  animals,  common  in  their 
own  country,  they  retain  in  some  de- 
gree. Some  tribes  are  far  more 
rational  than  others  in  their  relig- 
ious opinions.  By  intercourse  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  Europeans, 
the  absurdity  of  many  of  their  na- 
tive superstitions  is  gradually  laid  aside 
—at  least  in  practice.  One  opinion 
they  all  agree  in,  and  that  is  the  expec- 
tation that,  after  death,  they  shall  first 
return  to  their  native  country,  and  en- 
joy again  the  society  of  kindred  and 
friends,  from  whom  they  have  been 


torn  away  in  an  evil  hour.  This  idea 
used  to  prompt  numbers,  on  their  first 
arrival,  to  acts  of  suicide. 

After  a  term  of  years,  the  Africans, 
however,  become  more  reconciled  to 
their  new  situation,  particularly  if  they 
have  the  good  fortune  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  humane  master,  and  are  in- 
dustrious and  get  families ;  in  which 
case  they  retain,  as  has  been  said,  but 
little  of  their  primitive  superstition, 
and  experience  no  wish  to  return,  had 
they  it  even  in  their  power,  to  their 
original  wild  life  and  savage  state  of 
precarious  liberty. 

Little  heretofore  has  been  done  to- 
wards instructing  the  slaves  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  little  chiefly  through 
the  efforts  of  dissenting  missionaries. 
Some  of  these  were  low  ignorant  men, 
who  perhaps  did  more  harm  than  good 
by  their  instructions,  if  they  might  be 
so  called.  Instead  of  inculcating  the 
plain  practical  duties  which  Christiani- 
ty enjoins,  they  expatiated  altogether 
on  topics  incomprehensible  by  their 
ignorant  auditors, — as  the  new  birth, 
grace,  election,  and  the  utter  inefficacy 
of  mere  good  works  to  recommend 
them  to  the  favour  of  the  Almighty. 
These  doctrines  were  too  subtle  for 
their  understandings  :  they  were  told 
that  they  were  in  a  perilous  state,  while 
the  way  by  which  alone  they  were  in- 
structed they  could  escape  from  it  was 
so  full  of  intricacy  and  mystery,  that 
they  became  utterly  perplexed,  and 
gave  up  the  pursuit  in  despair. 


[Cervantes  mentions  that  the  Spaniards 
hold  in  detestation  the  memory  of  Florin- 
da  ;  nor  is  the  tradition  less  inveterate 
among  the  Moors,  since  the  same  author 
speaks  of  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary  called  "the  Cape  of  the  Caba  Ru- 
mia,"  or  Cape  of  the  Wicked  Christian 
Woman  :  and  it  is  said  among  the  Moors 
that  Caba,  or  Cava,  or  Florinda,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Count  Julian,  lies  buried  there  ;  and 
they  think  it  ominous  to  be  forced  into  that 
bay,  for  they  never  go  in  otherwise  than  by 
necessity.] 

THE  CAPE  OF  THE  CABA  RDMIA. 

Sail  on  \ — what  power  has  our  luckless  bark 
To  this  ominous  realm  betray'd  ! 

AVhere  Cava's  rock  o'er  the  waters  dark, 
Points  out  where  her  bones  are  laid  ! 

Away  ! — away  ! — tho'  tempests  sweep 
And  waves  rage  loud  and  high, 

Brave  all  the  terrors  of  the  deep, 
Bat  come  not  that  haven  nigh  ' 


The  spirit  of  the  fatal  fair 

Hovers  dimly  over  her  grave  ;  [air, 

'Tis  her  voice  that  rings  thro'  the  troubled 

"I'is  her  moan  that  awakes  the  wave. 

Oh  !  dearly  the  sons  of  Spain  can  tell 

The  woes  that  her  beauty  cost, 
When  Roderic,  won  by  that  witching  spell, 

Fame,  honour,  and  country  lost. 

And  ever  her  name  is  an  evil  sound, 
And  her  memory  hated  shall  be  ; 

And  woe  and  dangers  that  bark  surround 
That  Cava's  rock  shall  see. 

Then  hasten  oi^for  some  happier  shore, 
Nor  that  Cape  still  linger  near, 

That  the  Spaniard  true  and  the  infidel  Moor 
Alike  avoid  with  fear. 

Sail  on  ! — what  power  has  our  luckless  bark 
To  this  ominous  realm  betray'd  I 

Where  Cava's  rock  o'er  the  waters  dark, 
Points  out  where  her  bones  are  laid  ! 


ORZailTAL   POZSTRY. 

Lond.  Mag.  Sept. 

ELEGIAC  STANZAS, 

fVritten  by  an  Officer  long  resident  in  India,  on  his  return  to  England. 

1. 

I  came,  but  they  had  pass'd  away, — 
The  fair  in  form,  the  pure  in  mind, — 

And  like  a  stricken  deer  I  stray, 

Where  all  are  strange,  and  none  are  kind  ; 

Kind  to  the  worn,  the  wearied  soul, 
That   pants,  that  struggles  for  repose  : 

0  that  my  steps  had  reach'd  the  goal 
Where  earthly  sighs  ana  sorrows  close, 

2. 
Years  have  past  o'er  me  like  a  dream, 
That  leaves  no  trace  on  memory's  page  : 

1  look  around  me,  and   I   seem 

Some  relic  of  a  former  age. 
Alone,  as  in    a  stranger-clime, 

Where  stranger-voices  mock  my  ear  ; 
I  mark  the  lagging  course  of  time. 
Without  a  wish, — a  hope, — a  fear  ! 
3. 
Yet  I  had  hopes, — and  they  have  fled ; 

And  I  had  fears  were  all  too  true  : 
My  wishes  too  ! — but  they  are  dead, 
And  what  have  I  with  life  to  do  ! 
'Tis  but  to  bear  a  weary  load, 

I  may  not,  dare  not,  cast  away  ; 
To  sigh  for  one  small,  still,  abode, 
Where  I  may  sleep  as  sweet  as  they : — 
4. 
As  they,  the  loveliest  of  their  race, 

AVhose  grassy  tombs  my  sorrows  steep ; 
Whose  worth  my  soul  delights  to  trace, — 

Whose  very  loss  'tis  sweet  to  weep ; 
To    weep    beneath  the  silent  moon, 

With  none  to  chide,  to  hear,  to  see: 
Life  can  bestow  no  dearer  boon 

On  one  whom  death  disdains  to  free. 
5. 
I  leave  a  world  that  knows  me  not. 

To  hold  communion  with  the  dead ; 
And  fancy  consecrates  the  spot 

Where  fancy's  softest  dreams   are  shed. 
I  see  each  shade,  all  silvery  white, 
I  hear  each  spirit's  melting  sigh  j 
I  turn  to  clasp  those  forms  of  light. 
And  the  pale  morning  chills  my  eye. 
6. 
But  soon  the  last  dim  morn  shall  rise, 
The  lamp  of  life  burns  feebly  now, — 
When  stranger-hands  shall  close  my  eyes, 

And  smooth  my  cold  and  dewy  brow. 
Unknown  I  lived, — so  let  me  die ; 

Nor  stone,  nor  monumental  cross. 
Tell  where  his  nameless  ashes   lie, 

AVho  sigh'd  for  gold,  and  found  it  dross. 


THE    ORPHAN . 

There  is  no  smile  to  answer  thine,  I  loved  thee  well  in  happier  hour, 

No  gentle  lip  thy  lip  to  press  ;  Not  then  thus  desolate  on  earth, — 

There  is  no  look  of  love,  save  mine,  When  thou  wert  as  a  favourite  flower, 

To  meet  thy  look  in  tenderness.  The  cherished  blossom  of  our  hearth. 

But  thou  art  dearer,  thus  bereft.  Now  thou  and  I  alone  remain, 

Since  all  who  loved  thee  so  are  gone  ;  And  thou  art  doubly  dear  to  me  ; 

Dearer  to  me  thus  lonely  left,  A  sweet  link  of  the  broken  chain 

Oh  far  more  dear,  thou  orphan'd  one  !  Whose  last  fond  relic  rests  with  thee. 


OHIGIJTAL   ANECDOTES,    LITERARY    NEWS,    INCIDENTS,    &C. 


POOR  RELATIONS. 
A  Poor  Relation  is — the  most  irrelevant 
thing  in  nature, — a  piece  of  impertinent 
correspondency, — an  odious  approxima- 
tion,— a  haunting  conscience, — a  prepos- 
terous shadow,  lengthening  in  the  noon- 
tide of  your  prosperity,— an  unwelcome  re- 
membrancer,— a  perpetually  recurring  mor- 
tification,— a  drain  on  your  purse, —  a  more 
intolerable  dun  upon  your  pride, — a  draw- 
back upon  success, — a  rebuke  to  your  ris- 
ing,— a  stain  in  your  blood, — a  blot  on  your 
scutcheon, — a  rent  in  your  garment, — a 
death's  head  at  your  banquet,— Agathocles' 
pot, — a  Mordecai  in  your  gate, — a  Lazarus 
at  your  door, — a  lion  in  your  path, — a  frog 
in  your  chamber, — a  fly  in  your  ointment, 
— a  mote  in  your  eye, — a  triumph  to  your 
enemy, — an  apology  to  your  friends,— the 
one  thing  not  needful,- the  hail  in  harvest, 
the  ounce  of  sour  in  a  pound  of  sweet, — 
the  hore  par  excellence- 
He  is  known  by  his  knock.     Your  heart 

telleth  you  "  That   is   Mr.  ."     A   rap, 

between  familiarity  and  respect  ;  that  de- 
mands, and,  at  the  same  time,  seems  to  de- 
spair of,  entertainment.  He  entereth  smil- 
ing, and — embarrassed.  He  holdeth  out 
his  hand  to  you  to  shake,  and— draweth  it 
back  again.  He  casually  looketh  in  about 
dinner  time— when  the  table  is  full.  He 
offereth  to  go  away,  seeing  you  have  com- 
pany—but is  induced  to  stay.  He  filleth  a 
chair,  and  your  visitor's  two  children  are 
accommodated  at  a  side  table.  He  never 
Cometh  upon  open  days,  when  your  wife 
says  with    some    complacency,  "  My  dear, 

perhaps  Mr.   will  drop    in    to-day." 

He  remembereth  birth-days — and  profess- 
eth  he  is  fortunate  to  have  stumbled  upon 
one.  He  declareth  against  fish,  the  turbot 
being  small— yet  suffereth  himself  to  be  im- 
portuned into  a  slice  against  his  first  reso- 
lution.    He  sticketh  by  the  port — yet  will 


grandfather  ;  and  will  thrust  iu  some  mean, 
and  quite  unimportant  anecdote  of — the 
faniilj'.  He  knew  it  when  it  was  not  quite 
so  flourishing  as  "  he  is  blest  in  seeing  it 
now."  He  leviveth  past  situations,  to  in- 
stitute what  he  calleth — favourable  compar- 
isons. With  a  reflecting  sort  of  congratu- 
lation, he  will  inquire  the  price  of  your  fur- 
niture ;  and  insults  you  with  a  special  com- 
mendation of  your  window-curtains.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  the  urn  is  the  more  elegant 
shape,  but,  after  all,  there  was  something 
more  comfortable  about  the  old  tea-kettle 
— which  you  must  remember.  He  dare 
say  you  must  find  a  great  convenience  iu 
having  a  carriage  of  your  own,  and  ap- 
pealeth  to  your  lady  if  it  is  not  so.  In- 
quireth  if  you  have  had  your  arms  done  on 
vellum  yet ;  and  did  not  know  till  lately, 
that  such-and-such  had  been  the  crest  "of 
the  family.  His  memory  is  unsensonable  ; 
his  compliments  perverse  ;  his  talk  a  trou- 
ble ;  his  stay  pertinacious  ;  and  when  he 
goeth  away,  you  dismiss  his  chair  into  a 
corner,  as  precipitately  as  possible,  and 
feel  fairly  rid  of  two  nuisances. 

There  is  a  worse  evil  under  the  sun,  and 
that  is — a  female  Poor  Relation.  You 
may  do  something  with  the  other;  you 
may  pass  him  off  tolerably  well;  but  your 
indigent  she-Relative  is  hopeless^  "  He  is 
an  old  humourist,"  you  may  say,  "  and  af- 
fects to  go  threadbare.  His  circumstances 
are  better  than  folks  would  take  them  to 
be.  You  are  fond  of  having  a  Character 
at  your  table,  and  truly  he  is  one."  But  in 
the  indications  of  femalp  poverty  there  can 
be  no  disguise.  No  woman  dresses  below 
herself  from  caprice.  The  truth  must  out 
without  shufiling.     "  She  is  plainly  related 

to  the    L s  ;    or  what  does  she  at  their 

house  .'"  She  is,  in  all  probability,  your 
wife's  cousin.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  at 
least,  this  is  the  case.  Her  garb  is  some- 
thing between  a  gentlewoman  and  a  bej 


xj...     o.in.rvt-111    uy    lilt;    Jioil yei    WUl  u-  u b"""      •"   ■="  —  ^- 

be  prevailed  upon  to  empty  the   remainder  *"'"^  between  a  gentlewoman  and  a  beggar, 

glass  of  claret,— if  a  stranger  press  it  upon  ^^^  ^^^  former  evidently  predominates.  She 

him.     He  is  a  puzzle  to  the   servants,  who  '?  ™°^^    provokingly   humble,  and   ostenta- 


nim.  He  is  a  puzzle  to  the  servants,  who 
are  fearful  of  being  too  obsequious,  or  not 
civil  enough,  to  him.  The  guests  think 
"  they  have  seen  him  before."  Every  one 
speculateth  upon  his  condition  ;  and  the 
most  part  take  him  to  be — a  tide-waiter. 
He  calleth  you  by  your  Christian  name,  to 
imply  that  his  other  is  the  same  with  your 
o\yn.  He  is  too  familiar  by  half,  vet  you 
wish  he  had  less  diffidence.  With  half'the 
familiarity,  he  might  pass  for  a  casual  de- 
pcjident ;  with  more  boldness,  he  would  be 
in  no  danger  of  being  taken  for  what  he  is. 
He  is  too  humble  for  a  friend,  yet  taketh  on 
him  more  state  than  befits  a  client.  He  is 
a  worse  guest  than  a  country  tenant,  inas- 
much as  he  bringeth  up  no  rent — yet  'tis 
odds,  from  his  garb  and  demeanour,  that 
your  other  guests  take  him  for  one.  He  is 
asked  to  make  one  at  the  whist  table  ;  re- 
fuseth  on  the  score  of  povertv,  and— re- 
sents  being  left   out.     When  the   company 


tiously  sensible  to  her  inferiority.  He  may 
require  to  be  repressed  sometimes — uli- 
quando  svfflaminandus  erat — but  there  is 
no  raising  her.  You  send  her  soup  at  din- 
ner, and   she  begs  to  be   helped — after  the 

gentlemen.  Mr. requests  the  honour  of 

taking  wine  with  her  ;  she  hesitates  between 
Port  and  Madeira,  and  chooses  the  former — 
because  he  does.  She  calls  the  servant  Sir ; 
and  insists  on  not  troubling  him  to  hold  her 
plate.  The  housekeeper  patronizes  her. 
The  children's  governess  takes  upon  her  to 
correct  her  when  she  has  mistaken  the  pia.- 
no  for  a  harpsichord. 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  late  virtu- 
ous M.  Lambrecht  is  amusing  and  descrip- 
tive of  the  man  and  the  times  : — In  1797, 
notwishstanding  his  absence,  he  was  named 
minister  by  the  governinent.  He  arrived 
one  evening-  in  the  capital  by  the  diligence, 


- -o -.,..      ....^.,  i„c    LwjiijjrtM;^      one  e\enmg  in  tne  capifnlliy  tlie  diligence, 

oreau  up,  he  proflereth  to  go  for  a  coach—     took  ufacre,  and  descended  at  the  gate  of 
and  lets  the  servant  go.     He  recollects  your     the  hotel  of  the  ministry  to  which  he  was 
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appointed.  The  concierge  opened  the  door, 
and  seeing  a  plain  man  with  a  small  par- 
cel under  his  arm,  he  regulated  his  con- 
duct according  to  the  custom  of  his  place. 
"  What  do  j'ou  want,  my  friend  '  the  bu- 
reaux have  been   shut   for   some  hours." — 

'  But  I  am '  "  A  beggar,  no  doubt  ;  we 

have  persons  enow  of  your   description." — 

'  Not  exactly  ;  I    am the   new  minister.' 

— "  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu  !  Est-il  pos- 
sible .'  Votre  excellence,  will  you  forgive 
me!" — 'Yes,  my  excellence  will  forgive 
you  ;  but  learn  for  the  future  to  be  more 
patient  and  more  civil.' 

A  blind  beggar  has  lately  been  condemn- 
ed to  five  years  improvement  for  the  crime 
of  bigamy.  The  wits  remark,  C'est  bien  la 
le  cas  dt  dire,  Oil  diable  I'amour  vael-il  se 
nicker  ! 

brown's  hypochoxdriacism. 

Mr.  Simon  Brown,  a  dissenting  minister 
of  eminent  piety  and  great  abilities,  was 
seized  with  so  strange  a  disorder,  that  he 
quitted  the  duties  of  his  function,  and 
though  he  continued  to  write  with  eloquence 
upon  religious  subjects,  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  join  either  in  public  or  private 
•worship.  The  reason  which  he  assigned 
for  this  singularity  of  conduct  was,  "  that 
he  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  God, 
who  had  caused  his  rational  soul  gradually 
to  j)erish,  and  left  him  only  an  animal  life, 
in  conimon  with  brutes  ;  that  it  was,  there- 
fore, profane  in  him  to  pray,  and  improper 
for  him  to  be  present  at  the  prayers  of  oth- 
ers !  !  In  this  opinion  he  remained  fixed, 
nor  could  any  reasoning  prevail  upon  him  to 
believe  that  he  possessed  an  immortal  soul 

While  under  the  influence  of  this  delu- 
sion, he  wrote  a  masterly  defence  of  reveal- 
ed religion,  against  Tindal,  but  prefixed  to 
it  a  most  extraordinary  dedication  to  Queen 
Caroline,  in  which  he  says,  "  that  by  the 
immediate  hand  of  an  avenging  God,  his 
Tery  thinking  substance  has  for  more  than 
seven  years  been  continually  wasting  away, 
till  it  is  wholly  perished  out  of  him,  if  it  be 
not  utterly  come  to  nothing." 

The  cause  of  this  very  extraordinary  in- 
sanity is  thus    related    by  Dr.    Perclval. 

"  Mr.  Brown  and  another  minister,  were 
walking  together  near  Hampsiead,  in  a 
part  of  the  road  infested  by  a  notorious 
footpad.  His  companion  said,  "  suppose 
the  footpad  should  attack  us,  what  shall 
we  do  .'"'  "  It  will  be  a  shame,"  replied 
Mr.  Brown,  "  for  two  persons  so  stout  as 
we  are,  to  be  robbed  by  one  man."  Soon 
afterwards  the  footpad  appeared  ;  and 
whilst  the  other  minister  amused  him  with 
the  delivery  of  his  money,  Mr.  Brown  got 
behind  him,  took  him  in  his  arms,  threw 
him  down,  and  held  him  fast,  but  did  not 
strike  him.  The  companion  ran  for  assis- 
tance, and  soon  returned.  Mr.  B.  rose  up  ; 
but  on  detaching  himself  from  the  robber, 
found  that  he  had  pressed  him  to  death. 
The  shock  of  this  event,  with  his  previous 
agitation  of  mind,  affected  his  brain  so  for- 
cibly, that  he  thought  God  had  taken  away 


his  soul  from  him  ;  and  that  he  did  it  judi- 
cially,  for  his  neglect  of  the  divine  rule  of 
our  Saviour,  "  If  any  man  take  thy  cloak, 
let  him  have  thy  coat  also." 

H.VNDEL, 
late  in  life,  like  the  two  great  poets,  Homer 
and    Milton,    was    afflicted  with   blindness, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  afTecting  than  to 
see  this  venerable  musician,  upwards  of  70 
led    forward    to  the    front  of  the  stnge,  to 
make  an  obeisance  to  that  public  which  he 
had  for    so   many   years  charmed  and   in- 
structed.    When    Samson    was    performed, 
and  Beard  sang  with  feeling  the  words, 
Total  eclipse — no  sun,  no  moon, 
All  dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 
the  association  of  ideas,  and  the  view  of  the 
sightless  musician    <ifi"ected    every  body  to 
tears. 

FATE  OF  BOOKS. 
There  are  1000  books  published  per  an- 
num in  Great  Ijiitain,  on  600  of  wliich 
there  is  a  commercial  loss, — on  200  no 
gain,  on  100  a  trifling  gain,  and  only  on 
100  any  considerable  profit.  750  are  for- 
gotten within  the  year,  other  lOtt  in  two 
years,  other  150  in  three  years,  not  more 
than  50  survive  seven  years,  and  scarcely 
10  are  thought  of  after  20  years.  Of  ilie 
50,000  books  published  in  the  17th  century, 
not  50  are  now  in  estimation.  And  of  the 
80,0tK)  published  in  the  18th  century,  not 
more  than  300  are  considered  worth  re- 
printing, and  not  more  than  500  are  sought 
after  in  1823.  Since  the  first  writings, 
1400  years  before  Christ,  i.  e.  in  32  centu- 
ries, only  about  500  works  of  writeis  of  all 
nations  have  sustained  themselves  against 
the  devouring  influence  of  time. 

COUNT  WORONZOW, 
the  Russian  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
London,  related  to  me,  (says  Mr.  Dutens) 
that  in  a  province  in  Russia,  a  man  dying, 
was  carried  as  is  customary  into  the 
church,  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  of 
his  interment.  It  is  usual  to  place  the 
corpse  in  an  open  coffin,  and  a  priest,  at- 
tended only  by  a  boy  of  the  choir,  remains 
all  night  praying  by  the  side  of  the  body  ; 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  corne  to  close  up  the  coffin,  and 
inter  the  body.  On  this  occasion,  after  the 
evening  service  had  been  performed,  every 
one  retired  from  church  and  the  priest, 
with  the  young  chorister,  withdrew  to  sup- 
per;  but  soon  returned,  and  the  former 
commenced  the  usual  prayers.  What  was 
his  astonishment,  when  he  beheld  the  dead 
body  rise  from  the  coffin,  and  advance  to- 
wards him.  Terrified  in  the  extreme,  the 
priest  flew  to  the  font,  and  conjuring  the 
corpse  to  return  to  its  proper  station,  show- 
ered holy  water  on  him  in  abundance.  But 
the  obstinate  and  evil-minded  corpse,  dis- 
regarding the  power  of  holy  water,  seized 
the  unfortunnte  priest,  thiew  him  to  the 
ground,  and  soon,  by  repeated  blows,  ex- 
tendi'd  liim  without  life  on  the  pavement. 
Having  committed  this  act  of  barbarity,  he- 
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appeared  to  return  quietly  to  his  cofiSn.  On 
the  following  morning,  the  persons  who 
came  to  prepare  for  the  funeral,  found  the 
priest  murdered,  add  the  corpse  as  before 
in  its  coffin.  Nothing  could  throw  any 
light  upon  this  extraordinary  affair  but  the 
testimony  of  the  boy,  who  had  concealed 
himself  on  the  first  movement  of  the  dead 
body,  and  who  persisted  in  declaring,  that 
he  saw  from  his  hiding-place  the  priest 
killed  by  the  corpse.  Conjectures  and  en- 
deavours to  discover  the  truth,  were  alike 
vain,  tormenting,  and  fruitless.  Many  re- 
sources were  tried  ;  for  it  was  not  every 
one  that  submitted  themselves  to  the  belief 
of  a  dead  body  rising  to  kill  a  priest,  and 
then  quietly  returning  itself  to  the  place  of 
of  its  consignment.  Many  years  after,  a 
malefactor,  condemned  to  death  for  various 
crimes,  and  brought  to  the  torture,  confess- 
ed that  having  (for  some  unknown  reason) 
conceived  an  implacable  hatred  against  the 
priest  in  question,  he  had  formed  the  de- 
sign of  thus  avenging  himself.  Having 
found  means  to  remain  in  the  church,  he 
seized  the  moment  of  the  priest's  retiring  to 
supper,  withdrew  the  dead  body  from  the 
coffin,  and  placed  himself  in  in  its  stead  in 
the  shroud  and  other  appurtenances.  Af- 
ter executing  the  murder  of  the  priest,  he 
restored  the  corpse  to  its  place,  and  got 
unperceived  out  of  the  church,  when  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  came  in  the  morn- 
ing to  attend  the  funeral. 

Patriotism. — It  is  well  known  that  Major 
Martin,  who  died  some  years  ago  in  the 
English  East  India  Company,  after  having 
made  an  immense  fortune,  bequeathed  a 
considerable  legacy  to  the  city  of  Lyons, 
his  birthplace.  A  number  of  judicial  inqui- 
ries and  proceedings  took  place  with  regard 
to  this  legacy.  Eventually  the  payment  of 
the  legacy  has  been  directed  by  a  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Cal- 
cutta,dated  the  22d  of  December  1822.  The 
sum  adjudged  amounts  to  no  less  than 
1,927,000  francs,  above  £80,000  sterling; 
besides  an  annual  payment  of  12,500  francs 
for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lyons 
confined  for  debt. 

NEW   WORKS,   SEPT.    13. 

Dramas  from  the  Novels  and  Romances 
of  Waverly,  &,c.  12mo.  5s.  6rf. — Leslie's  Il- 
lustrations of  Novels  and  Tales  of  the  Auth- 
or of  Waverly,  12nio.  12s. ;  8vo.  8.9. ;  proofs, 
4to.  30s.}  India  proofs,  38s.— Bramsen's 
Remarks  on  the  North  of  Spain,  8vo.  6s. 
6d. — Evans's  Political  Institutions  of  Eu- 
rope (Vol.  I.  Part  I.  of  France,)  8vo.  9s.— 
Letters  to  Marianne,  by  W,  Coombe,  Esq. 
Author  of  Dr.  Syntax,  12mo.  3s.  6d  — 
Brookshaw's  Horticultural  Repository,  2 
vols,  royal  8vo.  6/.  10s. — Martin's  Practice 
of  stating  Averages,  4to.  12s. — Supplement 
to  the  Crown  Circuit  Companion,  8vo.  9s. 
—  Sea-Gunner's  Pocket  Companion,  18mo. 
2s. — William's  Maitre  Mythologique,  12mo. 
3s.  6d. — William's  Clavis  Classica,  12mo.  3s. 
— Edwards  Prometheus  Chained,  in  Eng- 
lish Prose,  8vo.  8s. 


The  publisher  of  Don  Juan  has  several 
more  cantos  of  that  Poem  in  MS.  three  of 
which  are  in  the  press.  He  has  also  anoth- 
er drama  from  Lord  Byron,  of  a  very  curi- 
ous kind,  entitled  the  Deformed  Transform- 
ed, and  founded  partly  on  the  idea  which 
forms  the  ground  work  of  Goethe's  Faust. 

A  young  physician,  M.  Deleau,  has  just 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  diseases  of  the 
ear,  "  Observations  de  deux  Sourdes  et 
Muetles  qui  entendent  et  qui  parlent,  pour 
servir  de  preuve  que  beaucoup  de  sourds 
peuvent  jouir  du  meme  bienfait."  M.  De- 
leau desires  to  take  the  treatment  of  deaf- 
ness out  of  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and 
empirical.  In  a  former  publication  he 
maintained  that  the  tympanum  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  sense  of  hearing  ; 
an  opinion  that  huntsmen,  who  sometimes 
injure  those  of  their  dogs,  have  long  assert- 
ed; and  he  adds,  that  in  many  deafnesses 
a  part  must  be  sacrificed  to  recover  the 
hearing ;  but,  before  an  operation,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  that  it  is  the  diseased 
state  of  this  organ  that  occasions  the  deaf- 
ness. After  having  evidence  that  it  is  not 
the  trompe,  but  of  the  tympanum,  M.  De- 
leau decides  on  perforation,  and  also,  some- 
times, in  order  to  obtain  access  to  the 
trompe,  to  cleanse  and  invigorate  that  or- 
gan ;  this  operation  he  performs  with  an 
instrument  which  he  has  invented,  and 
which  appears  to  be  both  ingenious  and 
well  adapted.  Success  has  crowned  his 
studies  and  his  efforts  ;  several  persons, 
deaf  and  dumb,  have  recovered  their  hear- 
ing and  speech,  and  especially  two  young 
girls  have  received  a  perfect  cure. — In  his 
last  work  he  makes  the  following  remark  : 
— "  L' auscultation  ou  la  volonte.  presente 
dans  I'auditeur,  is  not  so  strongly  possessed 
by  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  is  supposed.  Yon 
think  that  the  desire  to  hear,  by  those  who 
have  lost  the  faculty  of  hearing  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  is  the  same  in  others  ;  but  yon 
are  mistaken.  A  young  female  of  nine 
years,  finds  it  more  difficult  to  hear  and  to 
speak  than  to  continue  to  make  signs,  and 
she  hardly  conceives  why  so  much  pains 
are  bestowed  to  make  her  change  her  lan- 
guage— she  was  happy  and  contented  with 
her  own  ;  often,  too,  she  forgets  what  she 
hears  and  says,  so  that  it  is  found  necessa- 
ry to  prevent,  by  rewards  or  privations,  the 
use  of  her  old  signs.  'And,  on  reflection, 
this  fact  is  not  very  surprising  :  we  only 
submit  to  labour  and  fatigue  when  we  feel 
a  great  and  pressing  necessity  or  want ; 
the  deaf  and  dumb  do  not  feel  that  press- 
ing want,  because  they  make  themselves 
understood  by  their  relatives  ;  and  as  for 
the  future,  they  do  not  care  by  anticipa- 
tion, for,  in  general,  the  want  of  education 
diminishes  exceedingly  those  kind  of  per- 
ceptions. Thus  the  young  deaf  and  dumb 
child  resembles  a  scholar  who  begins  to 
learn  Latin, or  any  other  foreign  language." 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Science  has  made 
a  report,  very  favourable  of  the  discoveries 
and  experiments   of  M.  Deleau 
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(Blackwood's  Mag.) 
THE  UNKNOVViV  GRAVE. 


Man  comes  into  the  world  like  morningf  mushrooms,  soon  thrusting-  up  their  heads  into  the  air,  and  conver- 
sing with  their  kindred  of  the  same  production,  and  as  soon  they  turn  into  dust  and  forg-etfulness. 

Jeremif  Taylor. 


Who  sleeps  below  ?  who  sleeps  below  ? — 

It  is  a  question  idle  all  ! — 
Ask  of  the  breezes  as  they  blow, 

Say,  do  they  heed,  or  hear  thy  call  ? 
They  murmur  in  the  trees  around, 
And  mock  tliy  voice,  an  empty  sound  ! 

A  hundred  summer  suns  have  shower'd 
Their  fostering-  warmth,  and    radiance 
bright  ; 

A  hundred  winter  storms  havelower'd 
With  piercing  floods,  and  hues  of  night. 

Since  first  this  remnant  of  his  race 

Did  tenant  his  lone  dwelling-place. 

Say,  did  he  come  from  East, — from  West  .'' 
From  Southern  climes, or  where  the  Pole, 

With  frosty  sceptre,  doth  arrest 
The  howling  billows  as  they  roll  ? 

Within  what  realm  of  peace  or  strife, 

Did  he  first  draw  the  breath  of  life  ? 

Was  he  of  high  or  low  degree  ? 

Did  grandeur  smile  upon  his  lot  ? 
Or,  born  to  dark  obscurity. 

Dwelt  he  within  some  lonely  cot. 
And,  from  his  youth  to  labour  wed. 
From  toil-strung  limbs  wrung  daily  bread  ? 

Say,  died  he  ripe,  and  full  of  years, 
Bowed  down,  and  bent  by  hoary  eld, 

When  sound  was  silence  to  his  ears, 
And  the  dim  eye-ball  sight  with-held  ; 

Like  a  ripe  apple  falling  down, 

Unshaken,  'mid  the  orchard  brown  ; 

W  hen  all  Hie  friends  that  blcss'd  his  prime. 
Were  vanish'd  like  a  morning  dream  ; 

Phick'd  one  by  one  by  spareless  Time, 
And  scatter'd  in  oblivion's  stream  ; 

Passing  away  all  silently. 

Like  suow-dakcs  melting  in  the  sea  : 
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Or,  'mid  the  summer  of  his  years. 

When  round  him  throng'd  his  children 
young, 

When  bright  eyes  gush'd  with  burning  tears, 
And  anguish  dwelt  on  every  tongue. 

Was  he  cut  off,  and  left  behind 

A  widow 'd  wife,  scarce  half-resign'd  ? 

Or,  'mid  the  sunshine  of  his  spring. 

Came  the  swift  bolt  that  dash'd  him  down; 

When  she,  his  chosen,  blossoming 
In  beauty,  deem'd  him  all  her  own, 

And  forward  look'd  to  happier  years 

Than  ever  bless'd  their  vale  of  tears  ? 

Perhaps  he  perish'd  for  the  faith, — 

One  of  that  persecuted  band, 
Who  suffer'd  tortures,  bonds,  and  death, 

To  free  from  mental  thrall  the  land, 
And,  toiling  for  the  Martyrs  fame, 
Espoused  his  fate,  nor  found  a  name  ! 

Say,  was  he  one  to  science  blind, 

A  groper  in  Earth's  dungeon  dark  .'' — 

Or  one,  whose  bold  aspiring  mind 
Did,  in  the  fair  creation,  mark 

The  IVIaker's  hand,  and  kept  his  soul 

Free  from  this  grovelling  world's  control  .^ 

Hush,  wild  surmise  ! — 'tis  vain — 'tis  vain — 
The  Summer  flowers  in  beauty  blow, 

And  sighs  the  wind,  and  floods  the  lain, 
O'er  some  old  bones  that  rot  below  ; 

No  other  record  can  we  trace. 

Of  fame  or  fortune,  rank  or  race  ! 

Then,  what  is  life,  when  thus  we  see 
No  trace  remains  of  life's  career — 

Mortal  !  whoe'er  thou  art,  for  tliee 
A  moral  lesson  gloweth  here  ; 

Put'st  thou  in  aught  of  earth  thy  trust  ? 

'Tis  doomd  that  du?t  shall  mix  with  dust. 
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Wliat  doth  it  matter  then,  if  thus,  It  soars,  and  seeks  another  sphere, 

Without  a  stone,  without  a  name,  And  blooms  thro'  Heaven's  eternal  year 
To  impotently  herald  us, 

We  float  Dot  Oil  the  brcat'i  of  fame  ;  Do  good  ;  shun  evil  ;   live  not  thou, 

B'Jt,  like  the  dew-drop  from  the  flower,  As  if  at  death  thy  being  died  ; 

Pass,  after  glittering  for  an  hour.  Nor  Error's  syren  voice  allow 

To  draw  thy  steps  from  truth  aside  ; 

Since  soul  decays  not  ;  freed  from  earth,  Look  to  thy  journey's  end — the  grave  1 

And  earthly  coils,  it  bursts  away  ; —  And  trust  in  him  whose  arm  can  save. 

Receiving  a  celestial  birth,  July  31,1828. 

And  spurning  off  its  bonds  of  clay. 
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(Blackwood's  Mag.) 


Of  the  Hoax  of  Hoaxes,  pradistd  by  Lorenzo  dt"  Medici  upon  Master  Ma^ienlt  the  Physi- 
cian, and  of  I  lie  many  rare  and  diverting  Occurrences  which  proceeded  from  it. 
From  the  Novels  of  Lasca. 
The  following  Tale  possesses,  on  many  accounts,  very  peculiar  merit — first,  as  exhibit- 
ing a  picture,  or  rather  a  series  of  pictures,  of  national  manners  and  customs,  not  ex- 
ceeded in  liveliness  and  fidelity  by  those  which  are  presented  to  us  in  that  invaluable  re- 
pository of  Oriental  portraiture,  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  to  which  it  will  also 
strike  the  reader  as  bearing  nolittle  affinity  in  the  resemblance  between  its  hero,  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  (commonly  called  the  Magnificent,)  and  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  a  name 
so  familiarly  interwoven  with  all  our  recollections  of  childhood,  by  its  frequent  occur- 
rence in  that  delightful  store-house  of  fiction.  Secondly,  it  is  no  less  worthy  of  notice  on 
aciount  of  the  new  light  which  it  casts  on  the  character  of  that  hero,  whom  his  illustrious 
English  biographer  has  certainly  omitted  to  represent  to  us  in  this  view  of  his  features. 
And  lastly,  it  affords  a  very  wide  field  for  reflection,  when  it  leads  us  to  consider  to  what 
an  extent,  even  under  the  forms  of  a  popular  and  democratic  government,  the  middling 
and  lower  classes  of  society  were  held  as  lawful  subjects  for  the  jest  and  diversion  of  the 
great,  when  so  popular  a  chief  as  Lorenzo  made  no  scruple  of  playing  his  favourite  phy- 
sician a  trick  which  cost  him  his  liberty  and  his  honour,  and  exposed  his  life  and  reason 
to  the  utmost  peril,  for  no  cause  more  just  than  that  he  was  apt  to  make  too  free  use  of 
his  bottle,  especially  when  he  could  contrive  to  do  so  at  a  friend's  expense.  The  treat- 
ment sustained  by  the  worthy  knight  of  La  Mancha,  at  the  hands  of  the  unfeeling  grandees 
of  Spain,  to  whom  he  had  the  misfortune  of  becoming  a  laughing-stock,  bears  some  ana- 
logy, (in  that  respect  at  least  j  to  the  present  story  ;  but  I  will  not  conclude  these  prefato- 
ry remarks  without  repeating,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  regard  the  tale  as  a  mere  fiction, 
or  otherwise  than  as  a  narrative  (perhaps  highly  coloured)  of  some  real  occurrences,  the 
account  of  which  was  in  general  circulation  at  the  time  when  the  author  composed  it, 
that  is,  not  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  most  distinguished  personage 
whose  name  is  mentioned  in  it. 

The  distinction  of  "  Lorenzo  il  Vecchio,"  or  The  Elder,  by  which  the  hero  of  the  jest 
is  iilcntified,  led  me  once  to  imagine  that  another  Lorenzo  (the  brother  of  Cosmo,  sur- 
named  Parens  Patriae,)  was  here  intended  ;  and  the  epithet  "  II  Magnifico"  assigned 
to  him,  would  not  alone  have  disproved  the  supposition,  but  have  only  confirmed  the 
truth  of  an  undeniable  assertion,  made  by  Sismondi,  and  somewhat  petulantly  called  in 
question  by  Roscoe,  that  the  appellation  itself  was  no  other  than  an  honorary  mark  of 
distinction,  conferred  indiscriminately  on  persons  illustrious  by  birth  or  oflice  How- 
ever, the  mention  of  the  "  Selve  d'Amore,"  (an  undoubted  work  of  the  Lorenzo  whom 
we  usually  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the  Magnificent,)  seems  to  prove  that  no  other 
than  he  was  the  person  here  meant  to  be  referred  to  ;  and  the  phrase  of  "  II  Vecchio" 
applied  to  him,  must  therefore  be  taken  in  contradistinction  to  a  third  Lorenzo,  (common- 
ly called  Lorenzino,)  the  assassin  of  the  first  Duke  Alexander. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Giacinto  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  his  novel,  with  which  he  had  not  a  little  re- 
joiced and  enlivened  his  auditory,  when  Amarantha,  to  whom  alone  now  remained  the 
ta<;k  of  paying  the  expected  tribute,  thus,  sweetly  smiling,  began — "  I  design,  most  fair 
ladies,  and  gentle  sirs,  to  relate  to  you  an  anecdote  of  mystification,  which,  albeit  not 
brought  to  perfection  under  the  guidance  of  Scheggia,  or  Zoroastro,or  any  other  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  art  already  noticed,  I  humbly  opine  that  you  will  think  no  less 
worthy  of  admiration,  nor  less  artificially  contrived  and  executed,  than  any  which  you 
have  had  already  recounted  to  you.  It  is  one  which  was  practised  by  the  Magnifico,  Lo- 
renzo the  Elder,  upon  a  certain  physician,  one  of  the  most  arrogant  and  assuming  that 
the  world  ever  witnessed.  In  which  the  so  many  strange  accidents  intervened,  and  such 
various  chances  were  given  birth  to,  that,  if  you  ever  in  your  lives  were  moved  to  sur- 
prise or  laughttr.you  will  now  find  matter  for  both,  to  your  hearts'  content. ''^ 
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IVIASTER  MANENTE  THE  PHYSICIAN. 


T  ORENZO,  the  elder  de' Medici  (as 
■■^  it  behoves  you  to  know,)  was,  (if 
ever  there  was  in  this  world)  a  man, 
not  only  endowed  with  all  manner  of 
virtue  and  excellence,  but  a  lover  and 
rewarder  of  virtue  in  others  and  that  in 
the  highest  degree  imaginable.  In  his 
days  there  dwelt  at  Florence  a  certain 
physician,  by  name  Master  Manente 
della  Pieve,  who  practised  both  phj'sic 
and  surgery,  but  was  more  of  a  practi- 
tioner than  a  man  of  science ;  one,  in 
truth,  of  much  humour  and  pleasantry, 
but  so  impertinent  and  assuming,  that 
there  was  no  bearing  him.  Amongst 
his  other  qualifications,  he  was  a  great 
lover  of  the  bottle,  a  hard  drinker,  and 
one  who  made  it  his  boast  that  he  was 
a  consummate  judge  of  good  wine ; 
and  frequently,  without  being  invited, 
would  he  go  of  his  own  accord  to  dine 
or  sup  with  the  Magnifico,  who  at 
length  conceived  such  a  dislike  of  him 
by  reason  of  his  perpetual  intrusiveness 
and  impertinence,  that  he  could  not 
endure  his  sight,  and  deliberated  with- 
in himself  in  what  manner  he  might 
play  such  a  trick  upon  him  as  might  ef- 
fectually prevent  him  from  repeating 
his  usual  annoyances.  It  happened 
that,  one  afternoon  among  others,  the 
a/oresaid  Master  Manente,  having 
been  drinking  at  the  tavern,  called  Del- 
le  Bertucce,  (which  was  his  favourite 
haunt.)  had  made  himself  so  intoxicat- 
ed, that  he  could  scarcely  stand  ;  and 
mine  host,  when  it  came  to  shutting-up 
time,  caused  him  to  be  carried  on  boys' 
shoulders  out  into  the  street,  and  laid 
along  on  one  of  the  benches  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's market-place,  where  he  fell  so 
sound  asleep  that  a  discharge  of  can- 
non would  not  have  awakened  him. 
By  some  chance  Lorenzo  was  made 
acquainted  with  this  accident,  and, 
thinking  it  a  most  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pro- 
ject, he  pretended  to  pay  no  attention 
to  the  person  who  was  his  informant, 
but  feigning  a  desire  to  go  to  sleep,  (it 
being  already  far  advanced  towards 
midnight,  and  he  at  all  times  a  little 
sleeper,  making  it  his  constant  habit  to 
stay  up  till  about  that  hour,)  caused 
two  of  his  most  faithful  erooms  to  be 


sent  for  to  his  chamber,  and  gave  them 
instructions  how  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed ;  wlio,  accordingly,  well  hooded 
and  disguised,  sallied  forth  from  the 
palace,  and  went,  (by  Lorenzo's  com- 
mission) to  the  place  of  St.  Martin, 
where  tliey  found  the  sleeper  still  snor- 
ing most  musically,  whom  they  first 
placed  on  his  legs,  then  muffled  him, 
and,  laj'ing  him  like  a  wallet  across 
their  shoulders,  took  him  away  with 
them. 

The  poor  physician,  finding  himself 
thus  treated,  full  surely  imagined  that 
he  was  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his  own 
companions,  and  so  quietly  suffered 
himself  to  be  ushered,  by  a  back  door 
of  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  into  the 
presence  of  the  Magnifico,  who  was 
alone,  waiting  with  incredible  impa- 
tience the  return  of  his  messengers, 
and  who  now  directed  them  to  carry 
their  load  into  a  remote  upper  apart- 
ment, where,  having  deposited  him  on 
a  feather-bed,  they  stripped  him  to  his 
shirt,  (he  knowing  no  more  of  the  mat- 
ter than  if  he  had  been  a  dead  man,) 
and,  taking  away  with  them  all  his  ha- 
biliments, left  him  securely  locked  up 
in  his  new  lodgings. 

Lorenzo's  next  concern  was  to  send 
for  the  buffoon  Monaco — a  personage 
lemarkably  well  skilled  in  counterfeit- 
ing voices — whom,  having  first  made 
him  exchange  his  own  clothes  for  those 
of  the  physician,  and  given  him  the  ne- 
cessary directions,  he  despatched,  just 
as  the  bells  were  ringing  for  matins,  to 
Master  Manente's  iioiise  in  the  street 
de  Fossi.  It  was  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  physician's  family 
(consisting  of  a  wife,  an  infant  son,  and 
a  servant-maid.)  were  residing  at  his 
country-house  in  the  Mugello,  while 
he  himself  remained  at  Florence,  but 
was  never  to  be  found  at  home  except 
at  night  when  he  returned  to  sleep, 
making  it  his  constant  practice  to  dine 
either  at  a  tavern,  with  his  boon  com- 
panions, or  else  at  his  friends'  houses  ; 
insomuch  that  Monaco,  having  found 
the  house  key  in  the  owner's  pocket, 
easily  let  himself  in,  and,  in  great  glee 
at  the  thought  of  at  once  hoaxing  the 
doctor,  and  gratifying  the  humour  of 
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the  Magnilico,  laid  liim  down  on  Mas- 
ter Manente's  bed,  and  went  to  sleep. 
It  was  nine  o'clock  before  he  woke, 
and  then,  having  dressed  himself 
again  in  Manente's  clothes,  and  assum- 
ing the  master's  voice,  he  called  out  of 
the  window  of  the  court-yard  to  a  fe- 
male neighbour  who  dwelt  opposite, 
saying  that  he  felt  himself  very  unwell, 
with  a  pain  in  his  throat,  which  he  had 
accf  rdingly  wrapped  in  a  woollen 
handkerchief. 

Now  there  was  at  this  time  great 
fear  of  the  plague  at  Florence,  where 
some  symptoms  had  already  discovered 
themselves  ;  so  that  the  good  woman, 
dreading  what  might  follow,  asked  him 
in  great  trepidation,  what  he  might 
please  to  want  of  her  ?  To  whom  he 
answered,  that  he  begged  for  a  couple 
of  new-laid  eggs,  and  a  little  fire  ;  and 
then,  pretending  that  he  was  too  ill  to 
support  himself,  withdrew  from  the 
window.  The  good  woman  made 
haste  to  provide  what  he  wanted,  and 
called  to  him  as  loudly  as  she  was  able, 
to  tell  him  that  she  had  placed  the  arti- 
cles at  the  door  of  his  house,  and  that 
he  must  come  and  fetch  them — the 
which  he  did  accordingly — at  the  same 
time  exhibiting  to  the  bystanders  the 
appearance  of  a  person  scarcely  able 
to  totter  along  through  exhaustion,with 
his  mouth  and  throat  muffled  up,  and 
altogether  so  pitiable  an  object,  that  all 
who  beheld  him  were  forced  to  believe 
that  he  was  in  the  worst  stage  of  the 
dreaded  disorder. 

The  rumour  soon  spread  fhrough 
the  city ;  and  a  brother  ot  Master  Ma- 
nente's wife,  (a  goldsmith  by  trade — 
by  name  Niccolajo,)  came  running 
forthwith  to  know  how  the  matter  real- 
ly stood.  He  knocked,  and  knocked 
again,  without  receiving  an  answer,  but 
was  assured  by  all  the  neighbours,  that 
the  poor  doctor's  was,  without  doubt,  a 
lost  case.  Just  at  this  moment  Lorenzo 
rode  by  the  spot  on  horseback,  (as  if 
by  accident,)  attended  by  a  numerous 
troop  of  gentlemen,  and,  observing  the 
crowd  collected  round  the  door,  asked 
what  it  meant.  The  goldsmith  repli- 
ed, that  he  was  fearful  his  brother-in- 
law,  Master  Manente,  was  attacked  by 
the  plague,  and  related  all  he  had  heard 
on  the  subject.     Upon  this,  the  Magni- 


fico  gave  immediate  directions  that 
some  fit  attendant  should  be  sought  for 
to  have  charge  of  the  sick  man,  and 
told  Niccolajo  where  he  might  find  such 
a  person,  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Maria 
Nuova.  To  the  hospital  Niccolajo  ac- 
cordingly went,  and  found  the  person 
in  question,  who  had  already  been  in- 
structed as  to  the  part  he  had  to  per- 
form ;  and  who,  having  undertaken 
the  office,  entered  the  house  forthwith, 
(by  the  aid  of  a  locksmith,)  and  short- 
ly afterwards  opened  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  called  out  to  inform  the  by- 
standers, that  Master  Manente  had,  in 
good  sooth,  a  plague-boil  on  his  throat 
as  big  as  a  peach,  and  was  already  ly- 
ing at  death's  door.  Upon  hearing 
this,  Lorenzo  gave  orders  that  the  at- 
tendant should  be  supplied  through  the 
window,  with  food  and  all  other  neces- 
saries, and  then  departed,  with  great 
show  of  grief  and  affliction  ;  while  the 
attendant,  having  received  the  supply 
of  provisions,  closed  the  window  again, 
and,  in  company  with  the  pretended 
dying  man,  made  good  cheer  on  the 
victuals  which  were  sent  him,  to  which 
they  added  a  flask  or  two  of  the  choi- 
cest wine  which  the  doctor  had  in  his 
cellar. 

While  these  things  were  going  on, 
the  poor  abused  doctor,  having  slept 
away  a  whole  day  and  night,  at  length 
awoke,  and  finding  himself  in  bed,  and 
in  the  dark,  could  not  imagine  what 
place  he  had  come  to,  but,  calling  to 
mind  what  had  passed  before  he  lost 
his  powers  of  recollection,  persuaded 
himself  that,  having  been  drinking 
with  his  friends  at  the  Bertucce,  and 
become  intoxicated,  they  had  carried 
him  back  to  his  own  house,  as  had  not 
unfrequently  before  happened  to  him. 
He  therefore  got  out  of  bed  under  this 
impression,  and  groped  his  way  to 
where  he  expected  to  have  found  the 
window,  where  finding  none,  he  was 
in  utter  amazement  ;  and,  after  some 
vain  eftbrts  to  enlighten  himself,  not 
having  been  able  to  ascertain  the  place 
of  either  door  or  window  in  the  apart- 
ment, he  finished  by  returning  to  bed 
again,  where  he  lay  in  stupid  wonder, 
and,  although  half  famished,  afraid  to 
call  out,  not  knowing  what  mischief 
might  follow. 
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Lorenzo,  in  the  nneantime,  proceed- 
ing with  the  management  of  the  dra- 
ma, ordered  the  two  grooms,  who  had 
before  been  employed  by  him  in  this 
service,  to  disguise  themselves  as  white 
friars,  with  long  hoods  on  their  heads, 
and  grinning  Carnival  njasks  on  their 
faces;  and, thus  accoutred,  he  caused 
one  of  them  to  arm  himself  with  a  na- 
ked sword  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  light- 
ed torch  in  the  other,  while  the  second 
carried  two  flasks  of  excellent  wine, 
two  loaves  of  bread  in  a  napkin,  two 
cold  capons,  with  a  piece  of  roasted 
veal,  and  the  proper  fruits  of  the  sea- 
son, with  which  they  proceeded  in  si- 
lence to  the  doctor's  apartment.  The 
door  being  locked  on  the  outside,  they 
opened  it  with  a  loud  noise,  and  forth- 
with entered — the  man  with  the  sword 
and  torch  keeping  guard  before  the 
door,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
prisoner,  while  the  other,  advancing  to 
the  middle  of  the  room,  slowly  spread 
his  napkin  upon  a  little  table  which 
stood  there,  and  placed  the  provisions 
in  order. 

As  soon  as  Master  Manente  heard 
the  door  open,  he  started  up  in  his  bed, 
intending  to  run  out  immediately — but 
no  sooner  did  he  behold  the  strange 
figures  of  those  who  entered,  than  fear 
overcame  him,  and  not  a  word  was  he 
able  to  utter.  Seeing  the  sword  and 
torch,  he  expected  Ihtle  short  of  instant 
death  ;  but  a  glimpse  of  the  victuals 
somewhat  revived  him,  and  he  sat  pa- 
tiently for  a  minute  while  the  table  was 
spread ;  but,  when  that  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  dumb  friar,  by  signs, 
invited  him  to  partake,  hunger  at  once 
became  more  strong  than  any  other 
feeling,  and,  leaping  out  of  bed,  he 
rushed  voraciously  to  the  spot,  without 
anything  on  him  but  his  shirt,  till  the 
attendant  pointing  to  a  dressing-gown 
and  slippers  which  were  placed  on  a 
chair  beside  him,  he  accepted  the  invi- 
taion  to  clothe  himself  in  them  ;  then, 
taking  his  seat  at  the  table,  fell  to  work 
wit!)  as  keen  an  appetite,  as  if  he  had 
totally  forgot  the  surprising  nature  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  The  attendants,  seeing  him 
thus  occupied,  quitted  the  apartment 
with  the  like  speed  and  silence  as  they 
had  entered  it,  and,  leaving  him  with- 


out light  as  before,  locked  the  door  af- 
ter them,  and  went  to  relate  the  suc- 
cess of  their  mission  to  the  Magnifi- 
co.  The  doctor,  meanwhile,  found 
that  hunger  (like  love)  can  see  in  the 
dark  ;  and  the  mere  touch  and  smell  of 
those  good  victuals,  and  those  delicious 
wine  flasks,  gave  him  such  spirits,  that 
he  said  to  himself,  "  It  is  well,  Master 
Manente — things  are  not  near  so  des- 
perate as  they  migiit  have  been  ;  and, 
come  what  will  if  I  am  doomed  to  die, 
I  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of 
dying  with  my  belly  full."  So  saying, 
he  fell  to  with  marvellous  appetite, 
and,  having  consumed  the  best  part  of 
the  provision  which  was  laid  before 
him,  and  carefully  wrapped  up  in  the 
napkin,  and  stowed  away,  the  remain- 
der, to  serve  for  a  future  emergency, 
finding  nothing  better  to  be  done,  and 
flattering  himself,  (in  the  beatitude  of 
a  well-filled  stomach)  with  the  belief, 
that  it  was  a  mere  trick  of  some  of  his 
companions,  who  would  soon  return  to 
release  him,  he  went  into  bed  again, 
where  he  lay  for  some  time,  thinking 
upon  the  grinning  masks  which  had 
saluted  him,  till  the  very  thought  of 
them  made  him  laugh  inwardly,  and  at 
last  fell  asleep  as  soundly  as  before. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  attend- 
ant from  the  hospital  threw  open  the 
doctor's  window,  and,  in  a  loud  voice, 
proclaimed  to  the  neighbours,  that  his 
patient  had  passed  a  good  night ;  that 
the  boil  had  come  to  a  head  with  the 
help  of  poultices  ;  and  that  he  enter- 
tained good  hopes  of  his  recovery.  So 
passed  the  day  without  further  inquiry, 
and,  towards  evening,  t!ie  JMagnifico 
made  known  to  his  coadjutors,  that  an 
excellent  opportunity  had  presented  it- 
self for  carrying  on  the  jest,  by  the  ac- 
cidental death  of  a  certain  young  gal- 
lant, named  P'ranciosino,  who  had  fall- 
en from  his  horse  and  broken  his  neck, 
in  the  square  of  St.  Maria  Novella,  and 
had  been  laid  out  for  interment,  and 
buried  that  same  evening,  by  the  friars 
of  the  monastery,  in  one  of  the  vaults 
without-side  the  principal  entrance  to 
their  church.  As  soon  as  this  occur- 
rence was  made  known  to  them,  to- 
gether with  what  was  Lorenzo's  pica- 
sure  as  to  the  prosecution  of  the  adven- 
ture, they  began  to  give  eflect  to  it  by 
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the  hospital  servant  in  the  first  place, 
going  again  to  the  window,  and  declar- 
ing, in  dolorous  accents,  that  the  dis- 
ease had  taken  a  new  turn,  and  the 
plague-boil  so  much  increased,  that 
poor  Manente  was  almost  choked  by 
it,  and  very  unfible  either  to  eat  or 
speak.  Upon  this,  the  goldsmith, 
Niccolajo,  became  very  anxious  that 
he  should  have  somebody  sent  to  him, 
to  make  his  last  will  and  testament ; 
but  he  was  answered  that  the  thing 
was  impossible  for  that  night,  but  he 
might  return  the  next  morning,  vvhen 
measures  might  be  taken  for  accom- 
plishing it ;  and  also  for  confessing  the 
patient,  and  administering  to  him  the 
sacrament.  With  this  the  goldsmith 
was  oblig^ed  for  the  present  to  rest  sa- 
tisfied, and  when  the  crowd  had  dis- 
persed, the  Magnifico's  two  grooms, 
who  had  been  sent  to  disinter  the  body 
of  the  unfortunate  Franciosino,  brought 
it  secretly  to  the  doctor's  house,  where 
Monaco  and  his  attendant  as  secretly 
received  it ;  and,  having  so  done, 
wrapped  it  carefully  in  a  new  linen 
shroud,  bound  its  throat  with  banda- 
ges, which  they  had  previously  dipped 
in  plague-ointment,  belaboured  the  face 
with  thumps  and  blows,  so  as  to  make 
it  look  swollen  and  livid,  and  laid  it 
out  on  a  table  in  the  basement  story, 
with  a  bonnet  on  its  head,  which  was 
well  known  to  be  one  usually  worn  by 
the  doctor  on  solemn  occasions,  and 
strewn  with  orange-flowers,  and  then 
went  to  bed,  after  again  drinking  and 
laughing  together  heartily. 

It  was  no  sooner  morning,  than  the 
attendant  once  more  opened  the  case- 
ment, and,  with  abundance  of  tears, 
proclaimed  to  the  neighbours  and  pas- 
sengers, how  Master  Manente  had, 
just  at  the  turn  of  day-break,  departed 
from  this  present  life  ;  so  that,  in  an 
hour's  time,  the  news  had  spread 
throughout  Florence,  and  the  brother- 
in-law  hearing  it,  ran  to  the  spot,  and 
was  acquainted  by  the  attendant  with 
the  pretended  particulars.  Seeing 
that  there  was  now  no  remed}',  the 
next  step  was  to  take  instant  measures 
for  his  interment  ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  goldsmith  first  gave  the  re- 
quisite information  to  the  board  of 
of  health,  by  whom  the  funeral  was  di- 


rected to  take  place  with  every  proper 
precaution.  Those  to  whom  the  charge 
of  removing  the  corpse  was  committed, 
could  not  help  remarking  the  great  al- 
teration of  feature.  This,  howevetj 
was  attributed  entirely  to  the  disorder 
of  which  he  died,  and  not  a  doubt  oc- 
curred to  any  of  them,  or  to  any  of  a 
numerous  crowd  of  bystanders,  who 
looked  on  at  a  respectful  distance, 
smelling  at  sweet  herbs  and  vinegar, 
while  the  body  was  tumbled  into  the 
first  vault  which  they  found  open,  head 
foremost.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doabted,  that 
Master  Manente's  fur  bonnet,  which 
was  well  known  to  everybody  present, 
greatly  hel[)ed  the  illusion.  The  fune- 
ral being  over,  the  goldsmith,  Niccolajo, 
took  upon  himself  the  farther  duty  of 
acquainting  his  sister  with  the  mourn- 
ful event,  which  he  did  in  the  most 
soothing  terms  imaginable,  recommend- 
ing to  her  to  remain  with  her  young 
son  in  the  country,  and  leave  it  to  him- 
self to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  deceased 
in  Florence  ;  which  was  arranged  ac- 
cordingly. 

Five  or  six  days  had  now  passed 
away,  during  which  they  never  failed 
to  provide  the  physician  with  a  plenti- 
ful meal  every  morning  and  evening, 
served  up  by  the  same  men  in  hoods 
and  masks,  as  on  the  first  day  of  his 
imprisonment.  At  last,  one  morning, 
four  hours  before  day  break,  these  same 
obsequious  valets,  dressed  as  before, 
opened  the  door  of  his  apartment,  by 
command  of  the  Magnifico,  and  made 
the  poor  doctor  get  up,  and  slip  on  an 
under-garment  of  red  suguarione,  with 
a  pair  of  long  mariners'  boots  of  the 
same  materials,  and  a  hat  a  la  Grecque 
on  his  head.  They  then  muffled  him 
in  a  cloak,  so  that  he  was  not  able  to 
see,  led  him  out  of  his  chamber,  and 
conducted  him  into  the  court-yard, 
trembling  all  over  from  fright,  as  if  he 
had  had  the  quartan  ague.  There  they 
lifted  him  from  the  ground,  placed  him 
in  a  covered  litter  drawn  by  two  mules, 
and  set  forward  on  their  journey  by  the 
gate  of  La  Croce,  the  same  two  grooms 
leading  the  way  on  horseback,  in  their 
ordinary  habits.  Master  Manente,  as 
soon  as  he  felt  the  motion  of  the  car- 
riage, was  seized  with  new  wonder  and 
consternation.    The  voices  of  the  coun- 
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try  people,  and  noise  of  animals  which 
they    heard,  as   day    advanced    upon 
them,  convinced  him  that  it  was  not  a 
dream.     Me   bethought  himself,  how- 
ever, of  all  things  that  appeared  most 
favourable  in  the  singular  circumstan- 
ces of  his  present  condition,  and  allow- 
ed  himself  to   be  comforted.     Mean- 
while, not  a  word  was  uttered  by  either 
of  his  conductors,  loud  enough  for  him 
to  hear.     They  stopped  in  the  course 
of  the  day  to  take  refreshments,  and  at 
last,  about  midnight,  arrived  at  the  Her- 
mitage of  Camaldoli,  where  they  were 
gladly  received   and  welcomed  by  the 
Father  Guardian,  and   conducted    by 
him,  through  his  own  cell,  to  an  anti- 
chamber  adjoining,  and  thence  to  a  sort 
of  study,  which  again  opened  into  a  lit- 
tle parlour,  the  window  of  which  had 
been  walled  up,  and   which  was  fur- 
nished with  a  small  truckle-bed,  a  desk, 
and    a   table.     This    last    mentioned 
chamber  was  situate  on  the  brink  of  a 
most  deep  and  solitary  precipice,  inac- 
cessible from   without  to  both  man  and 
beast,  far  remote  withal  from  any  in- 
habited part  of  the  convent,  and  where 
not  a  sound  was  ever  heard,  except  of 
wind  and  thunder,  and  now  and  then 
of  a  distant  bell  tolling  for  Ave-Mary, 
and   mass,  or  calling  the  brethren  to- 
gether to  their  meals.     This  place  was 
judged   by  the  two  conductors  exactly 
suited  to  their  purpose.     So  they  went 
back  to  the  court-yard  where  they  had 
left  their  unfortunate  victim  still  locked 
up  in  the  litter,  from  which  they  drew 
him  forth,  half  dead  with  hunger  and 
thirst,    no  less  than    with  terror,  and 
conveyed  him,   with  scarce  a  sign  of 
knowledge  or    understanding,    to   t!ie 
habitation  assigned   him.     I'hs^y   then 
once    more    accoutred    themselves    in 
their    former     habiliments,    with    the 
drawn   sword   and  torch  and   grinning 
masks,  which  were  now  so  familiar  to 
their  captive,  that  he  felt  as  much  joy 
at  the  sight  of  them  as   of  some  long- 
lost    friend    and    acquaintance,    more 
especially  as  they  brought    with   them 
the  welcome  addition  of  a  good  supper 
to    stay  the  cravings  of  his  stomach, 
upon  which  he  fell  to  like  a  cormorant. 
We   shall  iiere  take   the   liberty  of 
shortening  some  of  the  details  of  this 
memorable  history.     The  two  grooms, 


having  delivered   themselves  of   their 
charge,  left  him,  (with  directions  to  two 
lay  brothers  of  the  monastery  to  serve 
him  in  tiie  same  manner  as  they  them- 
selves had  been  accustomed  to  do,)  and 
returned  to  gratify  Lorenzo  with  a  re- 
port of  their  proceedings.     It  so  hap- 
pened   that,    shortly    afterwards,    the 
Magnifico  had  occasion  to  leave  Flor- 
ence on  affairs  of  state,  which  occupied 
all  his  thoughts  and  attention  during  an 
absence  of  several  months,  and  caused 
him  utterly  to  forget  the  poor   doctor; 
and   the  Guardian  and  the   monks  of 
Camaldoli  having,  in    all  this  time,  re- 
ceived no  counter-instructions,  went  on, 
from  day  to  day,  treating  their  prisoner 
precisely  according  to  what  was  first 
enjoined  them  ;  while  he,  having  learn- 
ed to   consider  his  captivity  as  quite 
hopeless,  had   gradually  become  in  a 
manner  reconciled  to  his  fate,  placing 
all  his  happiness  in  eating  and  drinking, 
(the  materials  for   which  were  abun- 
dantly supplied  to  him,)  and  consum- 
ing in  sleep  ahnost  all  the  hours  which 
v/ere  not  devoted  to  those  noble  purpo- 
ses of  existence.     Meanwhile,  certain 
domestic  events  occurred,  which  (we 
will  charitably  suppose)  had   not  been 
at  all  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Mag- 
nifico when  he  projected  this  memora- 
ble mystification.     The  supposed   wi- 
dow, after    mourning  for  six   months 
with  the  most  exemplary  patience,  was, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  persuaded  to 
bestow   her  hand,   together    with    the 
possessions   she  bad  derived  from  her 
late  !iusl)and,   upon    a    friend    of  her 
brother,  by  name  Michael  Angelo,  who 
was  also  a  goldsmith,  with    whom  she 
now  resided  at  Florence,  in  Master  Ma- 
nente's  house,  in  all  joy  and  festivity, 
and  was  reported   to   be  already  in  a 
fair  way  of  increasing  the  family  estab- 
lishment. 

Things  wore  in  this  state,  when  Lo- 
ron'^o,  on  his  return  to  Florence,  meet- 
ing accidentnlljf  a  monk  of  Camaldoli, 
who  had  jouine^^ed  thither  after  certain 
purpoKPs  relating  to  his  convent,  was 
suddenly  reminded  by  the  sight  of  him 
of  Master  Manente,  whom  he  liad  so 
long  forgotten,  and  commissioned  him 
accordins:ly  to  carry  back  with  him  a 
If'tter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Guardian, 
containin<r  instructions  how  hf^  was  io 
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proceed  to  act  with  his  prisoner.  Mean- 
while, that  unfortunate  gentleman  had 
generally  prevailed  upon  his  keepers  to 
relax  the  extreme  severity  of  the  rules 
first  adopted  with  respect  to  him.  He 
was  allowed  the  light  of  a  lamp,  which 
added  to  the  gratification  afforded  him 
by  the  meals  which  were  provided  for 
him,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  good 
cheer  which  he  tasted  ;  and,  though 
neither  Guardian  nor  monks  would 
venture  so  far  to  transgress  their  orders 
as  to  hold  any  converse  with  him,  they 
permitted  him  to  testify  his  gratitude 
for  the  indulgence  granted  him,  by  sing- 
ing several  of  the  airs  which  he  used  to 
be  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  chaunting 
among  his  old  boon  companions  ;  be- 
sides which,  he  would  sometimes  exer- 
cise his  talent  of  an  iraprovisatore,  and, 
at  others,  having  a  fine  clear  voice  and 
good  pronunciation,  would  recite  some 
of  the  stanzas  of  Lorenzo's  lately  pub- 
lished poems,  entitled  Selve  d' Amove, 
all  which  his  hearers  listened  to  with 
marvellous  delight  and  satisfaction. 

By  this  time  he  had  nearly  abandon- 
ed the  hope  of  ever  again  beholding 
the  light  of  the  sun;  when  the  monk 
whom  Lorenzo  had  met  in  the  streets 
of  Florence  returned,  and  delivered  to 
the  Father  Guardian  the  letter  that 
was  intrusted  to  him  :  on  perusal  of 
which,  that  Holy  Father  took  upon  him 
forthwith  to  carry  into  execution  the  in- 
structions contained  in  it.  According- 
ly, before  day  break  the  next  morning 
after,  the  two  lay  brothers,  habited  as 
before,  entered  the  doctor's  chamber, 
and  having  made  him  get  out  of  bed, 
caused  him,  by  signs,  to  clothe  himself 
in  a  sailor's  dress,  which  they  brought 
with  them  for  the  purpose,  after  which 
they  hand-cufied  and  muffled  him,  and 
in  that  guise  led  him  outside  the  gates 
of  the  monastery.  Master  Manente 
now  surely  thought  that  the  end  of  his 
life  was  at  hand,  and  that  he  should 
never  more  taste  bread ;  but,  though 
lamenting  himself  beyond  measure, 
nevertheless,  from  the  dread  of  some- 
thing worse  that  might  befal  him,  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  led  without  resist- 
ance, wherever  they  pleased  to  carry 
him.  For  two  hours  or  more,  they  ac- 
cordingly dragged  him  along  through 
woods  and  bye-places,  till  they  arrived 


near  the  Vernia,  where,  at  the  foot  of  a 
very  large  pine-tree,  in  the  centre  of  a 
deep  valley,  they  stopped,  and  after 
binding  him  fast  to  the  trunk  with  vine- 
twigs,  removing  the  large  hat  from  over 
his  ejes,  and  the  cloak  from  his  back, 
and  taking  off  bis  manacles,  they  left 
him  to  himself,  and  ran  away  with  the 
speed  of  lightning;  tracing  back  the 
way  they  had  come,  and  never  resting 
till  they  reached  Camaldoli,  where  no- 
body, in  the  mean  while,  had  noticed 
their  absence. 

Master  Manente,  thus  tied  to  the  tree 
and  abandoned,  was  filled  with  exceed- 
ing great  fear  ;  but,  having  listened  for 
a  long  while,  and  hearing  no  sound  of 
any  living  creature  near  hira,  began  to 
draw  his  hands  together,  and  easily 
slipped  his  ligatures.  He  now  looked 
up  through  the  branches  of  the  tree  and 
saw  the  stars  shining,  by  which  he 
found  that  he  was  in  the  open  air,  and  at 
liberty.  His  joy  at  this  unexpected  dis- 
covery, was  somewhat  moderated  by 
the  new  species  of  alarm  which  he  ex- 
perienced from  the  nature  of  his  situa- 
tion— alone,  in  an  unknown,  and  seem- 
ingly impervious  forest ;  nor  was  he 
by  any  means  without  apprehension  of 
his  masked  conductors  returning  and 
carrying  him  away  with  them  again, 
the  Lord  knew  whither.  By  degrees, 
however,  daylight  broke  upon  his  soli- 
tude, and  so  far  encouraged  him,  that 
he  set  forward  on  his  route  by  a  little 
straggling  path  which  he  discovered 
among  the  trees,  though  wholly  igno- 
rant where  it  might  chance  to  lead  him. 
He  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  before  he  reached  a 
wider  and  more  trodden  road,  on  the 
summit  of  an  eminence,  where  he  soon 
after  met  a  muleteer,  of  whom  he  in- 
quired where  he  was,  and  was  answer- 
ed, at  La  Vernia,  to  which  his  infor- 
mant added,  "  But,  what  the  devil ! 
are  you  blind  ?  Don't  you  see  San 
Francesco  before  you  ?"  Upon  which, 
looking  upwards,  he  beheld  indeed  the 
the  church  of  San  Francesco,  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  at  no  greater  distance 
than  two  bow-shots  from  the  place 
where  he  was  standing. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  de- 
light of  Master  Manente  on  finding 
himself  once  more  at  a  spot  already 
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familiar  to  him,  as  the  scene  of  many  a 
party  of  pleasure.  He  lieartily  thank- 
ed the  muleteer,  and  set  off  full  speed 
for  the  convent,  which  he  reached  in 
good  season,  and  found  there  a  Mi- 
lanese gentleman,  who,  in  travelling, 
had  met  with  the  misfortune  of  dislo- 
cating his  ankle,  and  was  about  send- 
ing for  a  doctor  from  Bibbienna  to 
come  and  set  it.  JManente,  being  in- 
formed of  the  circumstance,  assured 
him  there  was  no  need,  as  he  was  him- 
self a  physician,  and  would  undertake 
his  cure  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  as, 
notwithstanding  his  seaman's  attire, 
there  was  that  in  his  air  and  manner 
which  inspired  credit,  the  traveller  was 
easily  prevailed  upon  to  accept  iiis  of- 
fer. To  make  this  matter  short,  the 
cure  was  speedily  completed,  and  the 
doctor  having  received  two  ducats  for 
his  fee,  and  having  also  liberally  re- 
galed himself  at  the  expense  of  his  pa- 
tient, proceeded,  in  high  spirits,  on  the 
road  to  Mugello,  where,  (as  we  have 
said)  was  his  country-house,  which  he 
reached  about  sun-set. 

Here,  finding  the  gate  shut,  the  first 
thing  he  did  on  his  arrival,  was  to  call 
loudly,  by  name,  on  the  bailiff,  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  place  when  the 
farail}'^  were  absent,  and  was  answered, 
in  a  strange  voice,  that  the  person  he 
called  had  long  since  left  that  service, 
and  was  living  at  another  farm  a  great 
way  off.  This  answer  appeared  not  a 
little  strange  to  him,  as  he  could  not 
well  digest  the  notion  of  his  wife  hav- 
ing taken  upon  her  to  dismiss  his  ser- 
vants without  his  knowledge.  He  pre- 
tended, however,  to  the  countryman 
who  now  addressed  him,  that  he  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  intimated  that  he  should  be 
glad  of  a  night's  lodging.  The  man. 
seeing  his  strange  garb,  was  not  well 
satisfied  what  to  do  upon  the  occasion. 
However,  he  was  at  last  prevailed  up- 
on by  Master  Manente's  fair  speaking, 
and  admitted  him  into  his  littl*;  cabin, 
where  he  was  invited  to  partake  of  the 
s.lender  supper  provided  for  the  house- 
hold. The  doctor  being  resolved  not 
to  make  himself  known  to  these  peo- 
ple, asked  no  questions  about  the  fami- 
ly ;  but,  seeing  pen,  ink,  and  papf^r.  on 
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a  table,  sat  down  and  wrote  a  short 
letter  to  his  wife,  which  he  gave  to  the 
labourer's  son  in  charge  to  deliver  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  at  his  house 
in  Florence.  He  then  betook  himself 
to  rest  on  the  bed  of  straw,  which  was 
all  the  accommodation  they  had  to  offer 
him,  and  on  which  he  soon  fell  asleep, 
notwithstanding  the  multitude  of 
thoughts  which  now  began  to  distract 
him. 

Next  morning,  by  the  first  dawn  of 
day,  Manente's  messenger  set  off  for 
Florence  with  the  letter,  and,  reaching 
Master  Manente's  house  by  dinner- 
time, delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  his 
good  lady,  Monna  Drigida,  who,  re- 
cognizing her  husband's  hand-writing, 
was  ready  to  faint  away  on  the  spot. 
Her  grief  and  consternation  increased 
on  perusal  of  the  letter,  and  were  still 
farther  augmented  by  the  answers 
which  the  boy  returned  to  her  inquiries 
concerning  the  person,  voice,  and  sta- 
ture of  him  who  had  sent  it.  She  im- 
mediately sent  for  Michel  Angelo,  the 
goldsmith,  who  was  no  less  surprised 
than  she  had  been  at  reading  the  letter  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  holding  it  for  certain 
that  Manente  was  dead  and  buried, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  person 
who  wrote  it  was  an  impostor,  who  had 
adopted  this  contrivance  for  accom- 
plishing some  unlawful  purpose,  either 
with  regard  to  her  person,  or  her  late 
husband's  property ;  the  contents  of 
the  letter  shortly  being,  that  the  writer 
informed  his  dearly  beloved  consort,- 
how,  after  many  and  strange  perils  had 
passed,  after  being  shut  up  for  a  twelve- 
month in  fear  of  his  life,  and  having  fi- 
nally escaped  by  a  miraculous  Provi- 
dence, he  had  at  length  reached  his 
own  home  in  safety,  but  was  there  de- 
nied admittance ;  begging,  therefore, 
that  she  would  forthwith  send  an  order 
to  the  new  bailiff  to  receive  him,  to- 
gether with  a  change  of  linen,  his  cloak, 
boots,  and  other  necessaries,  after 
which  he  would  himself  come  to  Flor- 
ence the  next  day,  and  tliere.  in  the 
arms  of  his  dear  Brigida,  recount  to 
her  all  the  particulars  of  the  wonderful 
events  that  had  befallen  him. 

Michel  Angelo,  the  galdsmitli,  hav- 
ing (as  iias  been  said)  made  up  his  mind 
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to  its  being  an  imposture,  now  wrote  in 
the  name  of  the  lady,  and  returned  by 
the  same  messenger,  a  letter  full  of 
wrath,  commanding  the  pretender  to 
depart  in  God's  name,  or  he  would  oth- 
erwise send  the  officers  to  lay  hold  of 
him  ;  and  this  being  despatched,  he  re- 
turned to  his  sliop,  leaving  Monna 
Brigida  at  home  full  of  suspense  and 
half  stupified. 

Master  Manente  had  passed  the  day 
in  strolling  to  the  house  of  a  friend  of 
his  who  kept  poultry,  about  three  miles 
off,  to  whom  he  passed  himself  for  a 
traveller  just  arrived  from  Albano,  and 
where  (without  making  himself  known 
to  him)  he  purchased  a  pair  of  fat  ca- 
pons, which  he  carried  back  with  him 
for  his  supper,  fully  expecting,  on  the 
return  of  his  messenger,  to  be  recogniz- 
ed as  master,  and  admitted  into  his  own 
mansion.  He  was  not  greatly  delight- 
ed, therefore,  at  finding  a  very  different 
reception,  nor  at  the  delivery  of  a  note 
without  seal  or  subscription — the  con- 
tents of  which  were  still  more  displeas- 
ing to  hira  than  the  mode  of  address  or 
delivery.  His  host  of  the  preceding 
night  gave  him  moreover  to  understand, 
(in  no  very  courteous  language,)  that 
he  must  look  out  elsewhere  for  a  lodg- 
ing ;  a  demand  which  the  poor  doctor 
did  not  stay  to  hear  repeated,  but  told 
him  he  would  depart  immediately.  His 
mind  now  began  to  misgive  him,  that 
he  had,  in  good  truth,  made  an  ex- 
change of  his  own  personal  identity, 
and  was  no  longer  Master  Manente ; 
insomuch  that,  in  a  voice  at  once  the 
most  humble  and  disconsolate,  he  en- 
treated the  countryman  to  tell  him  who 
was  his  master ;  whereto  the  country- 
man replied,  that  his  master  was  Mas- 
ter Michel  Angelo,  the  goldsmith, 
whose  wife  was  Monna  Brigida.  He 
then  inquired  again  whether  this  Mon- 
na Brigida  had  ever  before  been  marri- 
ed ;  to  which  the  countryman  returned 
answer,  Yes ;  and  that  her  former  hus- 
band, (;is  he  had  heard  say,)  was  Mas- 
ter Manente,  a  pliysician,  who  died  one 
day  of  the  plague,  and  had  left  an  only 
son,  called  Sandrino,  (or  little  Alexan- 
der.) "  Alas  !  alas  !"  exclaimed  the 
physician,  "  what  is  this  you  tell  me  !" 
And  then  asked  many  other  questions, 
to  all  which  the  man  answered  that 


he  was  not  able  to  inform  him,  being 
himself  from  the  Casentino,  and  an  en- 
tire stranger  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mugello. 

Master  Manente  now  determined 
with  himself  to  leave  his  present  quar- 
ters without  further  delay  ;  and,  as  he 
had  still  two  hours  of  day-light,  took 
the  road  towards  Florence,  comforting 
himself  with  the  hope  that  his  wife  and 
relations  had  been  deceived  by  some 
false  report  of  his  death,  but  would  im- 
mediately recognize  him  on  his  return- 
ing among  them.  He  arrived  late  in  the 
evening  at  a  public  house,  about  a  mile 
from  the  city,  where  he  rested  for  the 
night,  eating  only  two  poached  eggs  for 
his  supper ;  and  the  next  morning  ear- 
ly, having  discharged  his  reckoning, 
proceeded  to  Florence,  and  walked 
half-way  through  the  city  without  be- 
ing recognized  by  a  single  individual, 
although  he  met  several  of  his  old 
friends  and  acquaintances,  so  entirely 
was  he  metamorphosed  by  his  seaman's 
habit.  At  last,  turning  the  corner  of 
the  street  de'  Fossi,  he  saw  his  wife, 
leading  his  little  boy  by  the  hand,  enter 
the  house  as  they  were  returning  from 
mass ;  and,  being  well  assured  that  she 
also  had  seen  him,  but  without  showing 
the  least  sign  of  knowledge,  his  heart 
misgave  him  ;  and,  instead  of  going  di- 
rectly home,  as  was  his  first  intention, 
he  went  to  Santa  Croce,  to  find  one 
Master  Sebastiano,  his  confessor,  tljink- 
ing  that  he  would  be  a  good  negociat- 
or  ;  but,  upon  inquiry,  was  told  that  he 
had  gone  to  Bologna,  upon  which  he 
was  quite  in  despair,  and  could  not  tell 
what  step  w  as  next  to  be  taken. 

Thus,  having  made  the  circuit  of  the 
city,  through  the  Piazza,  and  both  the 
old  and  new  market  places,  and  having 
met,  among  divers  others  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintance, his  most  intimate  friends, 
Biondo  the  broker,  Feo  the  musician, 
Leonardo  the  saddler,  and  Master  Ze- 
nobio  the  barber,  without  any  of  them 
appearing  to  have  the  least  recollection 
of  him,  he  became  at  last  almost  be- 
side himself.  By  this  it  was  dinner- 
time, and,  in  a  state  of  desperation,  he 
betook  himself  to  his  old  quarters,  Del- 
le  Bertucce,  where  the  landlord.  Mas- 
ter Amadore,  was  another  of  his  most 
familiar  companions,  who,  aftejr  he  had 
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sat  there  some  time,  observed  to  him 
that  he  thought  he  had  seen  his  face  be- 
fore, but  could  not  remember  where, 
or  on  what  occasion ;  to  which  the 
mortified  doctor  replied  that  it  was  very 
likely,  as  he  had  formerly  resided  for 
some  time  in  Florence,  which  he  had 
left  to  go  to  sea,  and,  being  now  return- 
ed, intended  to  take  up  his  abode  here 
again ;  wherewith  the  said  Amadore 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
asked  no  farther  questions. 

He  now,  having  dined,  resolved  at 
all  hazards  to  make  himself  known  to 
Monna  Drigida  that  same  evening ; 
and  accordingly,  when  he  judged  it  a 
convenient  time,  he  sallied  forth  once 
more  to  the  street  de'  Fossi,  and  hav- 
ing given  two  loud  knocks  at  the  door, 
the  lady  herself  came  to  ask  who  was 
there. — To  whom  the  poor  physician 
answered,  "  It  is  1 — open  the  door  to 
me,  my  dear  Crigida." — "  And  who 
are  you  '(-^  rejoined  the  lady.  To 
which  Master  Manente  replied  in  a 
whisper,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  all 
the  neighbourhood, — "  Come  hither, 
and  [  will  tell  you." — Monna  Brigida, 
to  whom  both  the  voice  and  looks  of 
the  unwelcome  visitor  appeared  greatly 
to  strengthen  the  misgivings  which  his 
letter  had  occasioned,  declined  obeying 
his  summons,  and  said  only,  "  Whoso- 
ever you  are,  tell  it  me  directly,  and 
what  you  want  ?" — "  Don't  you  see  .''" 
answered  the  physician — •"  Is  it  not  I 
— your  Manente — your  true  and  law- 
ful husband — and  are  you  not  my  wife, 
whom  1  am  come  back  to  claim,  after 
a  long  and  cruel  absence?" — "  blaster 
Manente,  my  husband — you  certainly 
are  not?"  said  the  lady,  "  seeing  that 
he  is  dead  and  buried." — "  How,  Brig- 
ida ? — dead  !"  rejoined  the  physician  ; 
"  No — I  never  died — nor  was  buried  ?" 
And  then  he  added,  "  Open  the  door 
quickly — for  love's  sake,  open.  Why, 
don't  you  know  me  again,  my  own 
dear  love  ?  Am  I  then  so  metamor- 
phosed ?  Nay,  open,  open,  and  I  will 
immediately  convince  you  that  I  am 
still  living."—"  What !"  said  the  ob- 
durate lady ;  "  and  are  you  then  the 
impudent  fellow  that  sent  me  a  letter 
yesterday  ?  Begone  !  begone  instant- 
ly— and  a  plague  upon  you  !     If  my 


husband  returns,  and  finds  you  here, 
there  will  be  the  devil  to  pay." 

A  crowd  of  people  was  by  this  time 
collected  round  the  door.  Whereupon 
Monna  Dorothea,  a  very  decent  per- 
sonage who  lived  opposite,  and  had 
witnessed  all  that  had  passed,  said  to 
Brigida—'-  Have  a  care,  daughter, — 
for  this  may  well  be  Master  Manente's 
spirit,  seeing  that,  verily,  he  much  re- 
sembles him  in  voice  and  figure.  Speak 
to  it,  then,  and  ask  it  in  civil  language, 
whether  or  no  it  wants  aught  with 
thee  ?"  Upon  which  Brigida,  who  was 
half  inclined  to  believe  the  truth  of 
what  she  now  heard,  began  with  pite- 
ous accents  thus  to  accost  him, — "  Oh, 
blessed  spirit !  hast  thou  any  thing 
which  presses  upon  thy  conscience  ? 
Dost  thou  require  the  office  for  the 
dead  to  be  performed  for  thee  ?  Hast 
thou  any  undischarged  vow  to  accom- 
plish ?  Say  what  thou  wouldst  have,  oh 
gentle  spii  it !  and  then  depart  in  peace, 
and  in  God's  name."  Master  Alanen- 
te,  hearing  this  invocation,  was  half  in- 
clined to  laugh  out  in  spite  of  his  vexa- 
tion ;  but  he  simply  answered,  by  as- 
suring her,  that  he  was  still  living,  and 
that  she  had  only  to  open  the  door  to 
be  convinced  that  it  was  so.  She,  nev- 
ertheless, went  on,  crossing  herself, 
and  asking  if  the  poor  jiihost  required 
the  mass  of  St.  Gregory  to  be  said  for 
it ;  and  then,  also,  Monna  Doroth*;a, 
in  like  manner,  chimed  in  with  her, 
saying,  "  Spirit  of  grace  !  if  so  be  that 
thou  art  in  purgatory,  declare  it,  in  or- 
der that  thy  good  wii'e  may  perform 
jubilee,  and  withdraw  thee  from  the 
place  of  thy  torments.''  Then,  mak- 
ing the  longest  signs  of  the  cross  ever 
seen,  and  repeating  at  every  moment 
her  "•  Requiescat  in  pace,''  all  the  peo- 
ple who  stood  round  about  began  by 
degrees  to  do  the  same,  and  withdraw 
themselves  to  a  more  awful  distance ; 
seeing  which,  and  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  his  making  any  farlher  im- 
pression on  Monna  Brigida,  supported 
as  she  was  by  her  old  gossiping  neigh- 
bour, the  poor  disconsolate  doctor  once 
more  quitted  the  field,  and  retreated  jn 
the  direction  of  St.  Maria  Novella, 
while  the  crowd  made  way  for  him  on 
every  side,  crossing  themselves  with  all 
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theif  might,  and  running  and  tumbling 
over  each  other  in  their  fright,  no  less 
than  if  they  had  actually  beheld  one  ri- 
sen from  the  dead. 

For  that  night  he  again  took  up  his 
old  quarters  at  the  Bertucce,  intending 
the  next  morning  to  have  recourse  to 
the  spiritual  court  for  assistance.  But, 
desirous  to  make  one  more  trial,  he  pro- 
posed to  his  host  to  invite  Burchiello 
the  poet,  and  Biondo  the  broker,  (than 
whom  he  had  not  two  more  intimate 
friends  in  the  world)  to  sup  with  him  ; 
which  mine  host  gladly  undertook,  and 
the  invitation  being  as  gladly  acceoted, 
they  all  three  met  at  the  Bertucce  at 
the  hour  appointed. 

At  their  first  meeting,  Burchiello  ex- 
hibited some  signs  of  recognition,  par- 
ticularly on  hearing  the  sound  of  his 
voice;  and  Master  Manente,  on  his 
feet,  paid  him  the  most  marked  atten- 
tion, saying  that  he  had  been  induced, 
by  his  reputation,  thus  to  seek  the  ho- 
nour of  his  acquaintance  ;  for  all  which 
Burchiello  thanked  hini  with  due  for- 
mality. They  then  sat  down  to  table ; 
and  while  they  were  waiting  for  sup- 
per, Master  Blanente  entertained  them 
with  a  long  fabulous  narrative  of  his 
life,  and  the  cause  which  had  brought 
him  hither.  Burchiello  had  by  this 
time  whispered  Biondo  that  he  never 
saw  so  great  a  likeness  as  of  this  man  to 
their  old  friend  Mauente  ;  and  that,  if 
be  had  not  been  sure  he  was  dead,  he 
should  say,  that  without  doubt,  it  was 
he  hiniself — to  which  Biondo  fully  as- 
sented. 

Meanwhile  mine  host,  having  put  all 
things  in  order,  the  salads  made  their 
appearance,  accompanied  by  bread  and 
two  flasks  of  sparkling  wine;  upon  t!ie 
sight  of  whici)  they  left  otftheir  dis- 
course, and  set  to  with  excellent  appe- 
tites, mine  host  and  UnrchieHo  taking 
the  inside  of  the  table,  and  Master  .Ma- 
nente  and  Biondo  tlio  opposite  seats. 
Thus,  while  they  ate  and  drank,  FJur- 
chit'Ilo  kept  his  eyes  constantly  fjxed 
on  the  doctor,  and  the  first  thing  he  re- 
marked, was  his  drinking  two  cups  of 
nine,  one  immediately  after  th' other 
upon  his  salad,  wlilch  was  also  Master 
Manente's  constant  custom.  lie  re- 
mained siient,  liowever,  though  invvard- 
,\y  naarvelliog  ;  and.  on  the  arrival  of 


the  next  course,  consisting  of  pigeons 
and  small  birds,  he  again  remarked 
that  the  first  thing  done  by  the  stranger 
was  to  separate  the  heads  from  the  bo- 
dies of  the  birds,  and  eat  them, — being 
a  part  of  which  Master  Manente  was 
likewise  particularly  fond.  Upon  this, 
he  was  just  on  the  point  of  discovering 
himself,  but  restrained  his  intentions 
for  the  sake  of  still  farther  assurance. 
Lastly,  when  the  fruit  was  placed  on 
the  table,  consisting  of  pears,  (semen- 
tine,)  grapes  (sancolombane, )  and  ex- 
cellent raviggiuoli,  he  became  perfect- 
ly satisfied  ;  for  the  physician,  after 
partaking  of  both  the  former,  ended  his 
supper  without  touching  the  ravig- 
giuoli,  notwithstanding  all  the  rest  of 
the  company  bestowed  upon  them  the 
highest  praises ;  Burchiello  very  well 
knowing  that  Master  Manente  had  such 
an  antipathy  to  this  species  of  eatable, 
that  he  would  as  soon  have  eaten  both 
his  own  hands  as  touched  them.  Up- 
on receiving  this  last  proof  of  identity, 
he  seized  him  (laughingl}')  by  the  left 
hand,  and  lifting  up  his  sleeve,  discov- 
ered near  the  wrist  the  mark  of  a  rash- 
er of  bacon,  which  Master  Manente  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  mother's 
womb  ;  whereupon  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Thou  art  Master  Ma- 
nente, and  canst  conceal  it  no  longer  ;" 
and,  throwing  both  his  arms  round  his 
neck,  embraced  and  kissed  him. 

Biondo  and  mine  host,  seeing  what 
passed,  were  lost  in  amazement,  and  re- 
treated backwards  a  little,  that  they 
might  more  securely  mark  what  fol- 
lowed :  Which  was,  that  Manente  re- 
plied to  Burchiello's  salutation,  by  say- 
ing, "  You  only,  Burchiello,  of  all  ray 
friends  and  relations,  have  acknowledg- 
ed me  for  what  I  am,  and  that  I  am  in- 
deed that  very  Master  Manente,  who 
never  died,  as  was  falsely  reported, 
and  is  so  foolishly  credited  by  my  wife, 
and  by  all  Florence."  At  this,  Ama- 
dore  and  Biondo  waxed  pale  as  ashes 
• — the  one  crossed  himself,  the  other 
followed  his  example,  and  both  felt  the 
same  terror  as  if  they  had  really  seen 
the  ghost  of  one  departed  ;  but  Burchi- 
ello took  upon  him  to  re-assure  them, 
saying,  "My  good  friends,  don't  be 
frightened.  Touch  him,  and  feel  him  ; 
spirits  arc  not  made  of  flesh  and  bone. 
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as  this  man  is — besides  which,  have 
you  not  seen  him  eat  and  drink  in  j'oui* 
presence  ?"  To  which  Manente  ad- 
ded, ''  I  am  a  living  man,  pray,  don't 
doubt  it ;  don't  be  afraid  of  me,  my 
brethren  !  In  good  sooth,  I  never  yet 
have  known  what  death  is.  Only  lis- 
ten, and  I  will  relate  to  you  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  stories  ever  heard  be- 
neath the  sun."  Dy  which,  and  other 
such  like  expressions,  he,  with  Bur- 
chiello's  assistance,  at  length  so  far  suc- 
ceeded, that,  by  little  and  little,  they 
got  the  better  of  their  terror  and  incre- 
dulity. 

Supper  being  cleared  away,  and  the 
doors  locked  to  prevent  intrusion,  the 
four  friends  resumed  their  seats  at  the 
table,  and  Master  Manente  recounted 
to  them  in  full  the  history  of  his  strange 
disasters.  But  had  no  sooner  conclud- 
ed, than  Burchiello  (who  was  the  clev- 
erest fellow  existing)  said  directly, 
"This  is  all  a  trick  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnifico."  The  others  stoutly  op- 
posed this  conclusion,  declaring  that 
the  whole  was  most  undoubtedly  the 
effect  of  enchantment.  Nevertheless, 
Burchiello,  persisting  in  his  first  impres- 
sion, continued,  "  It  is  not  every  body 
who  knows  as  well  as  1  do  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  that  man's  invention,  nor  how 
impossible  it  is  to  make  him  forego  any 
enterprise  which  he  has  once  taken  in 
hand.  It  is  the  very  devil  to  have  to 
do  with  one  who,  like  him,  knows  eve- 
rything, and  has  power  and  inclination 
to  back  all  his  designs."  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  Doctor,  he  said,  "  I  long  ago 
suspected  that  he  might  have  the  heart 
to  play  you  some  such  prank  as  you 
have  related  to  us.  Depend  upon  it, 
Master  Manente,  princes  are  always 
princes ;  and  woe  be  to  him  who 
thinks  he  may  presume  upon  their  fa- 
miliarity to  take  liberties  with  them.'- 

Manente,  in  his  turn  now  made  his 
friends  relate  to  him  the  history  of  tiie 
pretended  plague,  and  of  the  man  who 
was  buried  in  his  place  with  thetumoin- 
in  his  throat — all  which  things  sorely 
perp>xed  him  ;  nor  was  Burchiello 
himself  able  to  find  the  clue  to  this 
part  of  the  contrivance.  At  length, 
however,  they  all  came  to  one  conclu- 
sion, which  was,  that  Master  Manente 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  commence 


proceedings  in  the  Bishop's  Court  for 
the  recovery  of  his  rights  and  proper- 
ty. And  with  this  resolution  they 
separated,  the  Doctor  going  along  with 
his  friend  Burchiello,  the  other  two 
not  being  yet  altogether  satisfied  as 
to  the  reality  of  what  they  had  wit- 
nessed. 

In  the  meantime,  Michel  Angelo  the 
goldsmith,  on  his  return  home,  had 
been  informed  byMonna  Brigida  of  all 
that  had  happened,  which  was  confirm- 
ed by  her  sanctified  neighbour,  who 
added,  moreover,  that  she  was  certain 
it  was  Master  Manente's  spirit,  which 
wanted  to  be  redeemed  out  of  purgato- 
ry. '•  What  spirit,  what  purgatory, 
you  foolish  woman  !"  exclaimed  the 
angry  goldsmith.  "  Can't  you  per- 
ceive that  it  was  that  same  impostor, 
that  vagabond  sailor,  who  sent  you  the 
letter  yesterday  morning  ?"  And 
therewithal  he  grew  very  pensive,  being 
ill  able  to  account  for  so  strange  an 
occurrence,  and  yet  willing  to  give  cre- 
dit to  any  interpretation  of  it  rather 
than  the  true  one,  or  than  to  believe 
that  Master  Manente,  whom  he  had 
seen  dead  and  buried,  was  returned  to 
life  again. 

The  next  morning  early,  having 
washed  and  trimmed  his  hair  and  beard 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
accoutred  in  some  clothes  of  his  friend 
Burchiello's  which  exactly  fitted  him, 
Master  Manente  sallied  forth  again  into 
the  streets  of  Florence  ;  and  in  these, 
which  resembled  his  own  ordinary  ha- 
bits, he  was  seen  and  recognized  by 
many  ;  Biondo  and  Amadore  having 
in  tlie  meantime  circulated  the  report  of 
his  being  alive,  and  returned  to  Flor- 
ence in  quest  of  his  wife  and  his  chat- 
tels. Among  the  rest,  he  was  seen 
both  by  Niccolajo  and  Michel  Angelo, 
who,  notwilhsttinding  the  evidence  of 
their  senses,  still  continued  to  intrench 
themselves  in  the  persuasion,  that  Mas- 
ter Manente  being  dead  and  buried, 
this  man  could  not  possibly  be  he,  how- 
ever strongly  resemhling  him.  So, 
having  heard  that  he  intended  to  mak^ 
his  claim  in  the  Bishop's  Court,  they, 
on  their  part,  prepared  for  their  de- 
fence against  it,  to  which  end  they  fur- 
nished themselves  with  crrdenti;d^ 
from  the  ofiicers  of  the  board  of  healih. 
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and  with  the  proper  certificate  of  bu- 
rial. 

To  lose  no  time,  that  same  afternoon 
Master  Manente  lodged  his  complaint, 
and  took  out  a  summons,  which  his 
brother-in-law  and  Michel  Angelo 
forthwith  attended;  and  the  Vicar, 
(who  presided  as  judge,)  having  con- 
sidered on  one  side  the  proof  of  identi- 
ty, and  on  the  other,  the  produced  cer- 
tificates, became  utterly  perplexed  and 
confounded.  However,  as  there  was 
clearly  a  dead  man  in  the  case,  and  it 
was  equally  clear  that  the  person  who 
stood  before  him  as  Master  Manente, 
was  not  that  dead  man,  he  concluded 
that  there  must  have  been  some  foul 
play  (perhaps  murder)  in  the  business, 
which  rendered  it  fit  for  the  cognizance 
of  a  criminal  tribunal.  For  which 
reason,  having  secretly  informed  the 
Council  of  Eight  concerning  his  cause 
of  suspicion,  the  officers  of  justice  were 
forthwith  despatched  to  the  Court, 
where  the  parties  were  still  pleading, 
and  where  they  were  all  arrested  and 
and  put  in  prison. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  the  Coun- 
cil was  sitting,  Master  Manente  was 
had  before  them,  and  interrogated  as  to 
all  that  happened,  which  he  recounted 
in  so  minute,  and  at  the  same  time  art- 
less a  manner,  that  several  of  the  coun- 
sellors, notwithstanding  the  gravity  of 
the  proceeding,  and  the  unaccountable 
nature  of  the  circumstances,  could  not 
refrain  from  laughing  at  many  passa- 
ges. Having  finished  his  narrative,  he 
was  remanded  to  prison,  and  Niccola- 
jo  and  Michel  Angelo  were,  one  after 
another,  next  had  up  and  examined, 
who  not  only  exactly  agreed  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  their  story,  but  con- 
firmed it  by  the  production  of  the  cer- 
tificates already  mentioned.  They 
were  also  remanded,  and  the  Council 
proceeded  next  to  send  for  the  hospital 
servant  who  had  been  present  at  the 
supposed  death  of  Manente,  and  by 
-nhom  it  was  wisely  judged  that  some 
light  might  be  cast  on  the  mystery.  But 
it  so  fell  out,  for  the  sake  of  the  jest, 
that  this  same  fellow,  whose  examina- 
tion must  have  led  to  the  detection  of 
the  whole  plot  had  some  time  before 
wounded  a  man  in  a  fray,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he   absconded;  and 


had  never  since  been  lieard  of.  Thus, 
all  things  combined  to  further  this  most 
admirable  of  hoaxes.  The  Council 
then  instructed  their  officers  to  make 
every  inquiry  that  was  possible,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  degree  of  credit  due 
to  each  story  ;  and  the  result  of  their 
investigation  was  to  confirm  (so  far  as 
it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  any  conclu- 
sion) the  veracity  of  all  the  witnesses. 

In  the  meantime,  Burchiello,  who 
was  most  zealous  in  serving  the  cause 
of  his  friend  Manente,  called  upon  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Council,  with 
whom  he  was  familiarly  acquainted, 
and  apprized  him  of  his  suspicions  that 
the  Magnifico  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
that  had  happened,  adding,  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  such  events  could  have 
taken  place  in  the  midst  of  Florence 
without  his  connivance.  The  magis- 
trate in  question  fully  adopted  this  view 
of  the  matter,  and  having  communi- 
cated it  the  following  morning  to  the  as- 
sembled Council,  it  was  determined  to 
send  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  Lorenzo 
himself,  (who  was  then  at  the  baths  of 
Poggio,)  requesting  his  advice  and  assis- 
tance at  their  deliberations.  The  let- 
ter was  sent  accordingly ;  and  the  par- 
ties (against  none  of  whom  any  specific 
charge  was  exhibited,)  dismissed  for 
the  present,  with  a  strict  prohibition  to 
all  of  them  from  approaching  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  street  de'  Fossi, 
and  from  holding  any  communication 
with  Monna  Brigida,  under  pain  of  the 
gallows,  until  the  question  should  be 
determined. 

The  Magnifico,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Council 
of  Eight,  was  thrown  into  fits  of  laugh- 
ter, and  swore  that  so  exquisite  a  jest, 
so  well  contrived,  and  so  successful  in 
all  its  parts,  had  never  been  known 
since  the  foundations  of  the  world  were 
laid.  In  short,  he  was  absolutely  in 
ecstacies  of  delight  and  self-approba- 
tion. About  a  week  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  Florence,  and  was  waited  up- 
on the  same  day  both  by  Master  Ma- 
nente and  by  his  adversaries,  but  who 
neither  of  them  obtained  audience. 
The  next  day  Manente  renewed  his 
visit,  and  found  the  Magnifico  just  sit- 
ting down  to  dinner,  who,  on  seeing 
him,  assumed  an  appearance  of  the  ut* 
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most  astonishment,  saying,  "  In  good 
sooth.  Master  Doctor,  I  did  not  expect 
that  I  should  ever  behold  your  face 
again,  having  been  informed,  as  of  a 
certainty,  that  you  were  dead  and  bu- 
ried. And  even  now,  I  am  not  well 
satisfied  whether  you  are  indeed  what 
you  appear  to  be,  or  somebody  else  re- 
sembling him — or,  in  fine,  some  super- 
natural illusion."  The  doctor,  after 
again  and  again  repeating  that  he  was 
not  dead,  but  in  sober  reality  the  true 
living  Manente,  and  none  but  himself, 
would  have  knelt  and  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  Magnifico  ;  but  he  motioned  him 
off,  saying, — "  Keep  your  distance — 
All  I  shall  say  at  present  is,  that  if  you 
are  the  true  and  living  Manente,  as  you 
give  yourself  out  to  be,  you  are  very 
welcome  ;  but  if  not,  the  contrary." 
The  doctor  would  then  have  begun  to 
tell  his  whole  story  ;  but  the  Magnifico 
cut  him  short,  saying  that  the  present 
was  not  the  proper  time  for  it,  adding, 
however,  that,  at  a  certain  hour  of  the 
evening  he  should  return,  and  he  would 
then  give  him  audience  in  his  private 
apartment,  at  which  time  he  had  sum- 
moned the  opposite  party  to  attend  him 
also. 

Master  Manente  having  thanked 
him,  returned  to  his  friend  Burchiello, 
who  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  what  he 
related  to  him.  All  the  parties,  that 
evening,  were  punctual  in  their  attend- 
ance according  to  Lorenzo's  appoint- 
ment, and  were  forthwith  summoned 
to  appear  in  his  private  chamber,where 
they  found  him  surrounded  by  some  of 
the  chief  citizens  of  Florence,  by  all  of 
whom  the  physician  Manente  was  well 
known,  and  very  much  regarded.  Be- 
fore these,  both  parties  were  now  again 
heard,  and  the  proofs  produced  on  the 
part  of  the  goldsmiths  examined,  all 
which  excited  the  greatest  possible  as- 
tonishment and  perplexity  ;  but  the 
narrative  of  Master  Manente,  in  par- 
ticular, could  not  be  heard  witlioiit  its 
causing  incredible  diversion  and  laugh- 
ter ;  insomuch  that  Lorenzo  was  not 
satisfied  till  he  had  made  the  physician 
repeat  it  three  times  successively,  every 
repetition  only  serving  to  increase  their 
delight  and  merriment,  which  was  not 
at  all  diminished  by  the  indignation 
which  he  displayed  at  the  story  told  by 


the  two  goldsmiths,  whom  he  made  no 
scruple  of  lauding  with  every  term  of 
reproach  and  obloquy. 

By  this  time  the  Vicar  made  his  ap- 
pearance upon  Lorenzo's  summons, 
and,  being  received  with  all  due  rever- 
ence, took  his  seat  by  the  invitation  of 
the  Magnifico,  upon  the  bench  beside 
him  ;  to  whom,  when  seated,  the  Mag- 
nifico thus  addressed  himself,—"  May 
it  please  your  reverence,  since  I  know 
that  you  are  already  well  acquainted 
with  the  difference  which  has  arisen 
between  these  worthy  persons,  I  need 
say  no  more  on  the  subject,  except 
that,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
choice  of  the  most  honourable  Council 
of  Eight,  to  be  arbiter  of  that  differ- 
ence, nothing  more  is  wanting  to  ena- 
ble me  to  pronounce  judgment  but  to 
ascertain  that  Master  Manente  never 
died,  and  that  this  party  whom  we  now 
have  before  us,  is  not  a  mere  fantastic 
illusion,  or  walking  daemon  ;  the  which 
it  is  your  part  to  make  clear  and  mani- 
fest."— "  How,  and  in  what  manner  is 
this  to  be  accomplished  ?"  cried  the 
astonished  ecclesiastic. — "  That  is 
what  I  will  immediately  make  known 
to  your  reverence,"  answered  Lorenzo, 
and  therewith  told  him  that  he  must 
have  the  assistance  of  some  exorcising 
friars,  and  the  use  of  certain  relics,  fa- 
mous for  their  virtue  in  dispelling  the 
works  of  enchantment. — "  You  have 
said  well,"  answered  the  Vicar.  "Give 
me  only  six  or  eight  days  to  prepare, 
and  if  he  then  stands  the  test,  you  may 
securely  set  him  down  for  a  living  man, 
and  Master  Manente  in  propria  per- 
sona.''''— Manente  would  upon  this 
have  made  some  observations  ;  but  the 
Magnifico,  rising  from  his  tribunal, 
prevented  him,  and  without  further 
remark,  led  the  way  out  of  the  apart- 
ment, followed  by  the  gentlemen  who 
were  present  with  him,  and  who  all 
joined  with  liim  in  heartily  laughing  at 
the  strange  scene  they  had   witnessed. 

The  next  day,  the  Vicar,  who  was 
a  good  and  decent  Christian,  and  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  [dolcissimo  religio- 
so,)  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  through 
the  whole  bishopric,  that  all  priests 
and  friars  who  possessed  relics  of  vir- 
tue for  casting  out  devils,  should  bring 
them  to  Florence  within  six   days,  to- 
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the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
upon  pain  of  liis  high  displeasure.  All 
the  country  round,  nothing  was  now 
talked  of  besides  this  strange  occur- 
rence, and  it  seenjed  to  the  two  gold- 
smiths, no  less  than  to  Master  Manente, 
an  age  while  these  matters  were  in  pre- 
paration. Lorenzo,  in  the  meanwhile, 
had  summoned  to  Florence  old  ISepo 
da  Galatrona,  a  reputed  wizard  of  the 
highest  celebrity  ;  and  having  made 
him  understand  fur  what  purpose  he 
wanted  hin»,  kept  him  in  his  palace  to 
be  ready  at  the  appointed  hour.  The 
number  of  relics  already  collected, 
from  all  the  country  round,  at  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  was  quite  surprising  ; 
and  the  day  of  trial  being  at  length  ar- 
rived, and  Manente's  appearance  re- 
corded, they  waited  only  the  coming  of 
the  Vicar,  who,  accompanied  by  thirty 
of  the  principal  ecclesiastics,  with  many 
of  the  first  nobility  of  Florence,  took 
his  seat  on  a  kind  of  throne,  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  before  which  Master 
Manente  knelt  with  all  due  reverence. 
While  in  this  position,  all  the  forms  of 
exorcism  were  gone  through,  and  all 
prayers  and  canticles  proper  for  casting 
out  devils,  read  over  and  chanted  to 
him,  and  also  plenty  of  holy  water 
sprinkled,  and  incense  burned  around 
him ;  and  finally,  every  holy  relic  in 
succession  passed  through  his  hand  by 
the  attendant  servitors,without  produc- 
ing the  shghtest  change  of  countenance 
or  other  effect  perceptible ;  after  which, 
making  again  a  low  reverence  to  the 
Vicar,  he  demanded  his  discharge,  to- 
gether with  a  solemn  act  of  recognition 
of  his  identity. 

Just  at  this  point  of  time,  however, 
our  old  friend  Monaco,  who,  by  com- 
mand of  Lorenzo,  had  been  to  fetch 
Nepo  the  sorcerer,  and  was  present  in 
the  church  with  him,  observed  that  it 
was  now  time  to  commeoce  his  opera- 
tions. Whereupon  Nepo,  rushing  for- 
ward into  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
exclaimed  in  a  harsh  and  discordant 
voice,  "  Draw  back,  draw  back,  wor- 
thy gentlefolks,  and  make  way  for  me, 
that  I  may  present  myself  before  his 
reverence  the  Vicar,  and  discover  the 
truth  of  this  mystery."  Upon  hearing 
which  exclamation,  and  beholding  the 
strange  appearance  of  him  who  utter- 


ed it — (who  was  a  maa  large  of  stat- 
ure and  strong-built,  of  complexion 
olive-brown,  with  a  bald  head,  a  lean 
and  meagre  countenance,  a  black  beard 
reaching  to  his  girdle,  and  habited  in 
rude  and  fantastic  clothing) — all  pres- 
ent were  filled  with  amazement  and 
terror,  and  made  way  for  him  without 
hesitation  ;  who  straightway  advanced 
to  the  Vicar,  and  proclaimed  aloud  in 
the  words  following  :  <'  To  the  end 
that  the  truth  may  be  made  manifest, 
know  ye  that  Master  Manente,  who  is 
here  present,  never  departed  hence  ; 
and  that  all  which  has  happened  to 
him  has  fallen  out  by  force  of  magical 
art,  by  virtue  of  demoniacal  agency, 
and  by  the  immediate  contrivance  of 
me,  Nepo  of  Galatrona,  who  am  able 
to  command  the  devils  that  they  do 
what  and  when  it  pleases  me.  It  was 
I,  therefore,  who  caused  him,  while  ly- 
ing asleep  in  the  place  of  San  Martino, 
to  be  transported  by  demons  into  an 
enchanted  palace,  where,  in  the  man- 
ner that  he  has  already  explained  to 
you,  1  held  him  in  close  confinement, 
until,  one  morning  at  day-break,  I  or- 
dered him  to  be  thence  again  conveyed 
to  the  forest  of  La  Vernia,  and  there 
left  him.  It  was  I,  who  caused  one  of 
ray  familiar  spirits  to  assume  his  corpo- 
real likeness,  and  make  it  appear  that 
he  had  died  of  the  plague  ;  and  who 
finally  suffered  himself  to  be  buried  in- 
stead of  him  ;  from  whence  all  these 
extraordinary  events  have  since  pro- 
ceeded. All  these  things  have  I  done 
in  scorn  of  Master  Manente,  and  in 
revenge  for  an  injury  once  inflicted  on 
me  by  his  father,  in  the  Pieve  San 
Stefano,  which  he  inhabited  ;  which 
injury  I  was  never  able  to  return  upon 
him  who  had  committed  it,  by  reason 
of  a  breviary  which  he  always  carried 
about  him  next  his  heart,  in  which  bre- 
viary was  inscribed  the  prayer  of  Saint 
Cyprian.  And  now  that  ye  may  all  know 
the  truth  of  these  words  1  speak  to  you, 
go  ye,  and  open  the  vault  where  the 
pretended  physician  was  buried  ;  and 
if  ye  do  not  there  behold  the  most  un- 
doubted tokens  of  that  which  I  have 
now  delivered  to  you,  hold  me  for  a 
liar  and  a  juggler,  and  sever  my  head 
from  my  bod}'."' 

The  \'icar  and  all  present,  had  list- 
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ened  to  this  discourse  very  attentively, 
while  Master  Manente,  full  of  indigna- 
tion and  terror,  looked  art  his  supposed 
tormentor  as  if  he  could  have  torn  him 
to  pieces,  and  at  the  same  time,  like 
one  in  a  dream,  tiie  by-standers,  in  like 
manner,  not  being  able  to  take  their 
eyes  off  from  him.  Whereupon  the 
Vicar,  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  strange  adventure,  laid  his  cora- 
inands  upon  two  friars  of  Santa  Croce, 
and  two  of  Saint  Mark's,  that  they 
should  go  forthwith  and  examine  the 
vault  in  question  ;  who,  having  accord- 
ingly set  themselves  in  motion,  were 
followed  by  many  other  friars  and 
priests,  regular,  as  well  as  secular,  in 
great  abundance.  Nepo  remained 
during  this  time  in  the  church,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Vicar  and  whh  Master 
Manente,  who,  more  and  more  alarm- 
ed the  longer  he  staid  whh  them,  were 
now  afraid  to  look  him  in  the  face, 
their  minds  misgiving  them  that  he  was 
either  another  Simon  Magus,  or  at  least 
a  new  Malagigi.  In  the  meantime  the 
deputed  friars,  with  those  who  had  ac- 
companied them,  had  reached  the  cem- 
etery of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  where 
they  sent  for  the  Sacristan,  and  caused 
him  to  open  the  vault  in  which  they 
were  given  to  understand  that  the  re- 
puted corpse  had  been  buried. 

That  same  morning  Monaco,  by  the 
command  of  the  Magnifico,  had  brought 
from  the  tower  of  Carefigi  a  cock-pige- 
on, of  colour  as  black  as  pitch,  the 
strongest  and  best  flying  bird  ever  wit- 
nessed, and  which  knew  so  well  how 
to  find  its  own  pigeon-house,  that  it  had 
more  than  once  returned  to  it  from  Arez- 
zo,  and  even  from  Pisa.  This  bird  he 
had,  unseen  of  any  body,  concealed 
within  the  vault,  which  he  afterwards 
closed  up  again  so  carefully,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  had  never  been  opened 
for  the  last  ten  years  ;  insomuch  that 
the  before-mentioned  Sacristan  found 
himself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his 
spade  and  mattock  to  enable  him  lo  re- 
move the  earth,  and  lift  the  stone  from 
its  place  ;  which  he  had  no  sooner  ac- 
complished, than,  to  the  astonishment 
and  dismay  of  all  present,  this  black 
pigeon,  which  had  till  then  remained 
torpid,   soeing  the   light   of  the  tlam- 
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beaux,  was  awakened,  and  flew  out  of 
the  vault,  taking  its  course  through  the 
air  in  the  direction  of  Careggi,  where, 
in  less  than  the  eighth  part  of  an  hour,it 
recovered  its  home  in  safety. 

The  Sacristan,  at  sight  of  this  unex- 
pected occurrence,  was  so  overcome  by 
terror,  that  he  fell  backwards,  pulling 
the  stone  of  the  sepulchre  after  him,  so 
that  he  broke  his  leg  in  the  fall,  and 
was  laid  up  for  many  days  and  weeks 
in  consequence  of  the  accident.  The 
holy  friars,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
attendant  multitude,  ran  back  in  the 
direction  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
crying  out,  "  A  miracle  !  a  miracle  !" 
Some  declared  that  there  had  issued 
forth  from  the  tomb  a  spirit,  in  likeness 
of  a  squirrel,  but  with  wings.  Others 
affirmed,  that  it  was  a  fiery  flying  drag- 
on ;  while  others,  again,  would  have 
it,  that  it  was  a  devil  converted  into  a 
bat.  The  greater  part  however  agreed, 
that  it  was  a  little  sucking  daemon  : 
and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
were  certain  that  they  had  seen  its 
horns  and  its  cloven  feet.  The  Vicar, 
and  those  who  remained  with  him  ia 
the  church,  were  fully  occupied  with 
the  various  reports  of  those  who  came 
crowding  back  to  them  from  without  ; 
and  Nepo,  availing  himself  of  this 
confusion,  and  secretly  favoured  by 
Monaco  and  Lorenzo's  servants,  slip- 
ped away  out  of  doors,  and  mounting 
an  excellent  hack,  which  he  had  left 
standing  for  him  at  no  great  distance, 
came  back  in  safety  to  bis  own  house, 
in  Galationa,  almost  before  his  absence 
had  baen  discovered. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Vicar 
leisure  enough  to  look  round  him,  and 
perceive  the  flight  of  the  sorcerer,  than 
he  began  to  cry  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Seize  him,  seize  him,  and  let  him  be 
burned  for  a  witch  and  conjuror  !" 
But  when  they  were  able  nowhere  to 
find  him,  tbey  were  all  fully  persuaded 
that  he  had  disappeared  by  magic. 
The  Vicar  then  commanded  that  the 
relics  should  be  taken  back  to  the  pla- 
ces from  whence  they  had  been  brought ; 
and,  having  dismissed  the  priests  and 
monks  in  attendance,  r.-^turned  (accom- 
panied by  Master  Manente)  to  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Medici. 

-Meanwhilo.  the  Mar'niHco,  who  had 
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been  duly  apprized  of  all  that  passed, 
and  made  capital  sport  of  it  with  a  ievf 
of  his  familiar  acquaintance,  when  the 
Vicar  came  up  to  him,  calling  aloud 
for  the  officers  of  justice  to  be  sent  after 
Nepo  de  Galationa,  to  have  him  appre- 
hended and  burned  for  sorcery,  said  to 
hira  only,  "  Most  Reverend  Vicar,  let 
us,  in  God's  name  proceed  coolly  in 
this  business  of  Nepo  ;  but  what  say 
you  as  to  Master  Manente  ?" — "  I  say, 
verily,"  answered  the  Vicar,  "  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  manner  of  doubt 
but  that  this  is  the  very  same,  and  that 
he  never  changed  this  life  for  another." 
— "  That  being  the  case,"  rejoined  the 
Magnifico,  "  1  am  now  prepared  to 
pass  sentence,  to  the  end  that  these  un- 
fortunate litigants  may  at  length  be  ex- 
tricated from  this  web  of  entangle- 
ments." So  sayii^g,  he  sent  for  the 
brother  goldsmiths,  (who  came,  al- 
though very  reluctlantly,  seeing  how 
matters  were  likely  to  go  against  them) 
and  insisted  on  their  forthwith  embra- 
cing the  long-lost  Manente ;  after  which 
he  gave  judgment  to  the  effect  follow- 
ing, (viz.)  That  for  the  remainder  of 
that  day  Michel  Angelo  should  remain 
in  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  pack- 
ing up  all  the  goods  and  chattels  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  into  the  house 
of  the  physician  :  that  Monna  Brigida, 
with  only  four  shifts  besides  her  gown 
and  petticoat,  should  withdraw  to  the 
house  of  her  brother  Niccolajo,  and 
there  remain  till  she  was  brought  to 
bed  :  that  after  that  event  had  taken 
place,  it  should  be  in  the  option  of 
Michel  Angelo  to  take  charge  of  the 
infant,  and,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  the 
physician  might  adopt  him  ;  or,  if  nei- 
ther, then  that  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
Innocents  :  that  the  expenses  of  her 
confinement  should  be  entirely  defray- 
ed by  Michel  Angelo :  that  Rlaster 
iManente  should,  in  the  meanwhile,  re- 
enter into  possession  of  his  own  house, 
and  have  his  son  restored  to  hin>;  and 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  her  con- 
finement, Monna  Brigida  should  return 
to  live  with  him,  and  he  be  compelled 
to  receive  her  back  again,  for  better  or 
vtorse,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to 
disturb  their  conjugal  felicity. 

This  was  applauded  by  all  present 
as  a  most  righteous  judgment ;  where- 


upon the  two  goldsmiths  and  the  phy- 
sician returned  their  thanks  with  all 
due  humility,  and  forthwith  departed, 
in  order  to  giVe  effect  to  its  provisions. 
And  so  complete  was  the  reconcilia- 
tion when  all  parties  perceived  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  placing  mat- 
ters on  a  different  footing,  that  they  all 
supped  together  with  Monna  Brigida 
that  same  evening,  in  the  house  of  Mas- 
ter Manente,  Burchiello  bearing  them 
company.  His  reverence  the  Vicar 
was  the  only  person  among  them  who 
did  not  appear  to  be  satisfied,  as  he 
had  set  his  heart  upon  a  bon-fire  of  the 
conjuror;  but  Lorenzo  would  not  listen 
to  him,  and  answered  to  all  his  solicita- 
tions, that  it  was  much  better  to  pursue 
the  affair  no  farther,  and  that,  as  for 
Nepo,  it  was  quite  in  vain  to  think  of 
taking  hira,  since  he  could,  at  any  time 
he  pleased,  render  himself  invisible,  or 
change  his  figure  into  that  of  a  serpent, 
or  any  other  animal,  to  the  certain  dis- 
comfiture of  those  who  attempted  it — 
a  pov^r  .  which  was  permitted  him 
(doubtless)  for  some  wise  purposes,  al- 
though such  as  human  reason  was  una- 
ble to  fathom  ;  added  to  which,  the 
danger  of  provoking  so  great  an  adver- 
sary was  by  no  means  to  be  overlook- 
ed or  despised  ;  all  which  having  duly 
considered,  his  reverence,  (who  was  in 
the  main  a  good-natured,  easy  man,  by 
no  means  difficult  to  be  persuaded,)  en- 
tered at  last  into  all  his  views,  and  de- 
clared himself  fully  convinced  that  it 
was  the  best  and  safest  course  to  think 
no  more  about  it.  Indeed,  the  last  of 
the  reasons  assigned  by  Lorenzo  more 
powerfully  affected  the  good  Vicar  than 
an}'  of  the  preceding  ;  nor  could  he 
help  being  apprehensive  that  he  had  al- 
ready incurred  the  chastisement  of  some 
grievous  malady  by  his  mere  proposal 
for  the  arrest  of  the  sorcerer  ;  insomuch 
that,  until  his  dying  day,  nobody  ever 
heard  him,  from  that  time  forward,  so 
much  as  pronounce  the  name  of  Nepo, 
or  give  the  least  hint  of  such  a  person's 
existence. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  with 
regard  to  the  remaining  actors  of  this 
eventful  drama,  than  that  Lorenzo's 
judgment  was  punctually  carried  into 
execution,  and  that,  Monna  Brigida 
having,  in  due  time,  given  birth  to  a 
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male  oftspring,  the  worthy  goldsmith 
acknowledged  it,  and  brought  it  up  as 
his  own  until  his  death,  which  happen- 
ed about  ten  years  after,  the  boy  was 
then  placed  in  the  monastery  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  and  in  process  of  time 
was  admitted  into  that  holy  brother- 
hood, where  he  became  distinguished 
for  learning,  and  a  celebrated  preacher, 
for  his  acute  reasoning  and  sugared  el- 
oquence known  among  the  people  by 
the  appellation  of  Fra  Succhiello.  As 
for  Master  Manente,  he  never  believed 
otherwise  than  in  the  whole  truth  of 
the  story  fabricated  by  Nepo  for  the 
occasion  ;  and  very  frequently  observ- 
ed, in  allusion  to  it,  that  the  pear  which 
the  father  eats  is  apt  to  set  on  edge 
the  teeth  of  the  son — a  saying  which 
passed  into  a  proverb,  and  has  remain- 
ed amongst  us  to  tlie  present  day.  Nor 
was  he  at  any  time,  so  long  as  he  lived, 


undeceived  on  this  subject,  although 
not  only  Burchiello,  but  Lorenzo  him- 
self, as  well  as  Monaco,  and  the  grooms 
very  often  delighted  themselves  and 
their  friends,  by  recounting  the  whole 
history  of  this  most  admirable  of  hoax- 
es. He  was,  moreover,  so  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  efficacy  of  the  prayer 
of  Saint  Cyprian,  in  counteracting  the 
effects  of  witchcraft,  that  he  not  only 
always  carried  it  about  his  own  person, 
as  a  preservative,  but  made  his  Brigida 
wear  it  also.  And  (to  conclude)  the 
worthy  doctor  lived  many  years  after- 
wards with  his  loving  mate,  in  all  joy 
and  contentedness,  increasing  in  wealth 
and  in  children,  and,  every  year,  so 
long  as  his  life  lasted,  celebrated  the 
festival  of  Saint  Cyprian,  whom  he 
adopted  for  his  own  tutelary  saint,  and 
ever  held  him  in  the  highest  veneration. 


"  I  THINK  ON  THEE." 


(Mon,  Mag.) 


In  youth's  gay  hours, 'mid  pleasure's  bowers, 
When  all  was  sunshine,  mirth,  and  flowers, 
We  met. — I  bent  th'  adoring  knee, 
And  told  a  tender  tale  to  thee. 

'Twas  summer's  eve, — the  heavens  above, 
Earth,  ocean,  air,  were  full  of  love  ; 
Nature  around  kept  jubilee, 
When  first  I  breath'd  that  tale  to  thee. 

The  crystal  clouds  that  hang  on  high 
Were  blue  as  tliy  delicious  eye  ; 
The  stirless  shore,  and  sleeping  sea, 
Seem'd  emblems  of  repose  and  thee. 

I  spoke  of  hope, — I  spoke  of  fear, — 
Thy  answer  was  a  blush  and  tear  ; 


But  this  was  eloquence  to  me, 

And  more  thaq  I  had  ask'd  of  thee., 

I  look'd  into  thy  dewy  eye, 
And  echoed  thy  half-stifled  sigh  ; 
I  clasp'd  thy  hand,  and  vow'd  to  be 
The  soul  of  love  and  truth  to  thee. 

The  scene  and  hour  are  past ;  yet  still 
Remains  a  deep  impassioned  thrill ; 
A  sun-set  glow  on  memory, 
Which  kindles  at  a  thonght  of  thee. 

We  lov'd  ! — how  wildly  and  how  well, 
'Twere  worse  than  idle  now  to  tell ; 
From  love  and  life  alike  thou'rt  free, 
And  I  am  left — to  think  of  thee. 


THE  GIPSY'S  PROPHESY. 


"  A  turban  girds  her  brow,  white  as  the  sea-foam, 
Whence,  all  untrammelled,  her  dark  thin  hair 
Streams  fitfully  upon  her  storm-heat  front ; 
Her  eye  at  rest,  pale  fire  in  its  black  orb 
Innocuous  sleeps — but,  roused,  .Jove's  thunder-cloud 
Enkindles  not  so  fiercely." — Duke  of  Mantua, 
"  This  was  the  Sybil." 

Ladye,  throw  back  thy  raven  hair, 
Lay  thy  white  brow  in  the  moonlight  bare, 
I  will  look  on  the  stars,  and  look  on  thee, 
And  read  the  page  of  thy  destiny. 

Little  thanks  shall  I  have  for  my  tale, — 
Even  in  youth,  thy  cheek  will  be  pale ; 
By  thy  side  is  a  red  rose  tree, — 
One  rose  droops  wither'd,  so  thou  wilt  be. 

Round  thy  neck  is  a  ruby  chain, 
One  of  the  rubies  is  broke  in  twain  ; 
Throw  on  the  ground  each  shattered  part, 
Bfoken  and  lost  they  will  be  like  thy  heart. 


Mark  yon  star,— it  shone  at  thy  birth  ; 
Look  again, — it  has  fallen  to  earth, 
Its  glory  has  pass'd  like  a  tliought  aw,ay,— 
So,  or  yet  sooner,  wilt  thou  decay. 

Over  yon  fountain's  silver  fall 
Is  a  moonlight  rainbow's  coronal  ; 
Its  hues  of  light  will  melt  in  tears, — 
Well  may  they  image  thy  future  years. 

I  may  not  read  in  thy  hazel  eyes, 

For  the  long  dark  lash  that  over  them  lies  ; 

So  in  my  art  I  can  but  see 

One  shadow  of  night  on  thy  destiny. 

I  can  give  thee  but  dark  revealings 
Of  passionate  hopes  and  wasted  feelings, 
Of  love  that  past  like  the  lava  wave, 
Of  a  broken  heart  and  an  early  grave  ! 
Oct.  11,  ls23  L.E.L. 
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SKETCHES    or   S0CZBT7. 

(Lit.  Gaz.) 
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NAVAL   PORTRAITS. 

'O  !  tlie  Gazette  a-hoy  !  Heave 
to,  and  take  a  weather-beat- 
en old  Tar  aboard.      Zounds  !    would 
you  mxke  sail  and  leave  me  aground  ? 
almor-.t  lost  my  passage  ;    aye,  and  so 
would   you,   IMr.  Editor,  if  you'd   one 
foot  in  the  grave,  and  was  compelled  to  . 
hobble  along  sideways  like  a  crab,  as  I 
do.     V/ell,  well  ;    there,  now  I'm  faii'- 
ly  shipp'd  let's  look  about  and  take  a 
survey   of   my    fellow-passengers — ail 
worthy  souls,  no  doubt.     How  are  you, 
gemmem,  how  are  you  ? — '  Hearty.' — 
That's  right ;  long  may  you  float  on  the 
tide  of  pubhc   favour,  and  scud  before 
the  breeze  of  prosperity  ;    and  as  for 
our   foes,  may   they  be   condemned  to 
hunt  butterflies  clad  in   a  pair  of  half- 
worn  cobweb  small-clothes,  fastened  to- 
gether with  bachelor's  buttons,  mounted 
on  the  back  of  an  Irish  hunter  as  rough 
as   a  hedge-hog,  with   a   hip-bone  you 
may  hang  your  hat  on.     Aye,  nye^  I'm 
no  polish'd  moon-seer  or  star-gazer,  but 
a   plain  blunt   Sailor.      Fm   proud  of 
3'our  company,  tliough,   gemmen,  in- 
deed  I  am,  and   hope  you   won't  de- 
spise me  'cause  I  shake  a  cloth  in  the 
wind  :    they  are  only  a   few   Sailor's 
memorandums — '  poor,    poor     dumb 
mouths.'  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds, 
they  say  ;   but  a  wig  no  more  makes  a 
lawyer,  than  a   lavv'yer  could  make  a 
wig,  unless  it  be  an  ear- wig  ;    and  re- 
member that  an  honest  Tar  is  not  to  be 
despised — he  may  carry  all  his  weahh 
upon  his  back  ;  and  as  for  his  cash,  it 
may  be  like  a  wild  colt  on  a  common, 
obliged  to  be  driven  up  in  a  corner  of 
his  pocket  to  be  caught ; — but '  a  man's 
a  man,  for  a'  that.'     And  arn't  I  com- 
menced   minatour-pa inter, — a    sort   of 
ray-crow-cause-mug-roughy  ?  (there's  a 
word  for  you.)     But  this  is  a  tumble- 
down-and-get-up-again  world,   and  the 
wheel  js  in  constant  motion.      A  man 
must  either  have   a  handle   before  his 
name,  or  tail  like  a  comet  after  it,  to  get 
into  notice  and  expose  himself — D.  D. 
M.D.  or  LL.D.  which  Jeddy  O'Shaug- 


nessy     latinizes     Leg-em    Lather-eiti, 
Doctor.      But  avast  !  let's  get  on  ship- 
shape— '  All  hands  a-hoy  !'  tumble  up 
there,  and  don't   lie  skulking   in  your 
births  when  I  want  to  display  your  poor- 
traits.      None  of  your  grinning,  Jack 
Rattlin  ;    you  look  like  the  head  of  a 
Dutchman's   walking-stick  with  a  face 
as   long  as  you  can  remember,  and  a 
mouth,  not  from  ear  to  ear,  but  from 
there  to  yonder.     The  flowers  of  the 
navy,  eh  ?  Ah,  so  Lord  Melville  called 
you  ;  sweet  nosegays,  to  be  sure,  if  we 
may  guess  by  the  grog-blossoms  on  your 
nose  !     They  would  have  made  you  a 
grmner.  Jack,  but  they  were  afraid   of 
trusting  that  volcano  near  the  magazine. 
This,  gemmen,  is  the  identical  son  of 
that  Jack  Rattlin  that  Smollett  speaks 
of  in  his  Roderic-Random,  and  he's  his 
father's  child  every  inch  of  him.  There, 
don't   hold  youi*  fin   up — I  know   all 
about  it  ;    and  once  get  you  upon  Dun- 
can's action,  there'll  be  no  clapping  a 
stopper  on  your  tongue.     I  know  what 
you   are  going  to   say  now.      '  Close 
alongside  !  close  alongside  !'    was  ech- 
oed from  the   lower   and  main-deck  as 
you  ranged  up  to  the  Dutch   Hercule, 
and  the  Captain  answered,  '  Aye,  aye, 
my  men,  I'll  lay  you  close  enough,  nev- 
er fear  :    don't   fire  till  you   hear  the 
quarter-deck.'      And  so  when  you  got 
at  a  tolerable  shake-hands  distance,  you 
rattled  your  pepper-boxes  at  tliem,  and 
made  them  sneeze  a  bit.     A3^e,  aye,  I 
understand  all  about  it.      In  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  your  beautiful  Latin 
poets,  Horace,  Homer,  Caesar,  or  Jupi- 
ter, I  forget  which — Pill-'em,  Mill-'em, 
Board-'em,  Sword-'em,  Pike-'em,Strike- 
'em,  and  that's  a  battle.     Ha,  Donald, 
my  boy  !  how's   aw  wi'  you,  mon  ?" 
— •  Brawly,  brawly,  thanks  to  ye  for 
speering  ;    how's  aw   wi'  yoursel'  ?' — 
'*  There's  a  fine  picture,  gemmen  :  look 
at  Donald's  wig  ;  it  resembles  that  one 
cut  in  stone  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
fits  as  well — not   one   hair   is   out  of 
place  ;    indeed,  his  head  seems  to  have 
been  made  for  it.     Look  at  his  counte- 
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nance  !    If  some  of  our  great  masters  (said  Tom  in  a  whisper,)  look  there  !' 

want  to  study  from  nature  here's  the  Close  to  the  edge  of  the  saw-pit  sat  old 

face.      But  it's   of  no   use  talking — I  Barney  fast  asleep,  snoring  most  sonor- 

must  get  some  of  you  into  the  Exhibi-  ously,  and,  as  if  to  beat  time,  his   head 

tion,  and  then  take  you  to  look  at  your  kept  respectfully  bowing  to  the  meas- 


pictures.     Hold  up  your  head,  Donald, 
as  youVe  been  used  to  do  every  rope- 
yarn  Sunday,  when  you  muster'd  by  di- 
visions with  a  clean  shirt  and  a  shave. 
There,  gemmen,  upwards   of  80,  with 
the  bloom  of  a  child,  teeth  like  a  young 
colt,  and  as  active  too.      This  was  the 
man  that  won  the  running-match — sev- 
en left  against  seven  right  wooden  pins, 
in  a  narrow  lane  ;  the  left  wooden  legs, 
on  the  right  hand,  and  the  right  wooden 
legs  on  the  left  hand.      My  eyes,  what 
a  clattering  as  they  rattled  along   and 
struck  agauist  one  another.  Half  a  doz- 
en    Merry   Andrews    beating    Paddy 
O'Rafierty  on  the  hds  of  as  many  salt- 
boxes  was  nothing  to  it  !     Donald  lost 
his  leg  at  Trafalgar  with  the  brave  Lord 
Collingwood  ;    indeed   he   has    sailed 
with  him  ever  since  he  was  a  midship- 
man.— Where's    Barney  ?"' — '  Here  I 
am  sure.'- — "  And  so  you  ai'e.      This, 
gemmen,  is  Barney  Bryan,  the  one-ey- 
ed carpenter's  mate  of  the  Foudroyant. 
He  is  a  native  of  Tipperary,  though  he 
tries  to   pass   for  a  countryman  of  Sir 
Isaac  Coffin's.     He  lost  his  eye  by  the 
accidental  flash  of  a  priming  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Nile  ;    and  has   a  particular 
aversion  to   a  Welshman.      Old  Davy 
.Tenkins,  the  purser's   steward,  and  lie 
were  perpetually  wrangling  aboirt  an- 
cestiy,  and  they  frequently  threatened 
to  box  it  out.      One  day,  I  remember. 


ure.      A  huge  he-goat  at  a  short  dis- 
tance,  whether  attracted  by  Barney's 
nasal  organ  (for  ^  music  hath  charms,' 
&c.)  or  expecting  the   repeated  nods 
were  a  challenge  of  skill,  is  uncertain  ; 
but   at    every    bend   of  the   one-e^ed 
carpenter's     head,    up     sprung      the 
goat  on   his  hind  legs,  and  shook  his 
tremendous  horns  in  a  menacing  man- 
ner.      I  wish  I  could  spell  a  snort,  for 
snoring  began  to  get  out  of  the  ques- 
tion now.     '  A  plot  !    a  plot  !'    whis- 
pered   Tom,    almost    convulsed    with 
laughter.     '  I'll  bet  five  pounds  on  the 
old  clothesman.      I  say   it  is   a  good 
plot — a  brave  plot,  in  all  its  ro?;/?/-fica- 
tions.' — "  Xxhhrnt,"   said  old  Barney. 
Up  went  the  goat  again  ;    but  whether 
the   apostrophe  was  longer  than  usual, 
or  the   nod   more  terrific  to  this  hero 
'  bearded  like  the  pard,'  away  sprung 
Billy,  and  whh  one  butt  capsized  the 
old    man   backwards    into  the  saw-pit. 
'  Haugh,  haugh,  haugh  !'    roar'd  Tom. 
"  Murder  !    murder  !"    bellow'd     old 
Barney.     "  Haugh  !  haugh  !  haugh  !" 
went  Tom  again.      I  ran  to  see  if   he 
was  hiu-t ;   but  there  he  lay  half  buried 
in   dust   and   shavings,  with    his  blind 
side   uppermost.      '  Halloo,    Barney  ! 
what's  the  matter  ?'  says  Tom.     "  Oh, 
Mr.  ]\Iiller  !     (replied  the  old  man.)  I 
didn't  think  you  would  have  used  me  iu 
this  manner." — '  I !    (said  Tom  ;)  No, 


(for  Barney  is  an  old  shipmate  of  mine,)    no,  I  could  never  have  done  it  so  clean 


poor  Tom  Miller  and  myself  set  out 
upon  a  sporting  excursion  on  Sir  Sid- 
ney's estate  at  Rio  Janeiro.  AVe  had 
struggled  through  the  woods,  torn  our 
clothes  and  flesh  with  the  brambles,  and 
w'&ce  almost  suflbcated  with  the  heat, 
without  shooting  so  much  as  a  rat  ; 
when  my  messmate,  who  was  some  pa- 
ces ahead,  singing 

'  A  lig-ht  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches 
Will  get  through  the  worid,  my  brave  boys,' 

suddenly  stopp'd  and  laid  his  finger  on 


if  I'd  served  a  seven  years'  appren- 
ticeship at  it.  But  rouze  up,  old  Bar- 
ney, at  him  again  ;  it  was  Davy  Jen- 
kins ;  here  he  stands,  and  saj's  he  an't 
done  with  you  yet.' — "  The  rascal  ! 
the  backbiting,  assassinating  dog  !  But 
stop  a  minute,  I'll  make  hira  skip  like 
one  of  his  mountain  goats,  the  villain  ! 
I'll  teach  him  to  take  advantage  of  me. 
Stop  a  minute,  (rising,  and  climbing  up) 

I'll  soon  show  him "  But  scarcely 

did  he  pop   his  head  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  wlien  the  animal  made  an- 


his  lip.      We  enter'd  an  area  that  had  other  run,  and  happy  it  was  for  the  old 

been  clear'd  of  the  trees  by  the  Admi-  veteran   he    dipp'd  out   of   the   way. 

ral's  men,  for  the  carpenters  to  work  '  What  !    bob  at  a  shot  !'  cried  Tom. 

and  sawyers  to  cut  the  timber.   <  Look,  '•'  Aye,  aye,  (said  Barney,  crawling  out 
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on   the  opposite  side,)  I   might   have 
giiess'd  as  much  where  you're  concern- 
ed, Mr.  Miller."     In  the  evening,  when 
the  workmen  came  aboard,  "  Lay  hold 
of  my  axe  there  below,"  cried  the  car- 
penter's   mate   down    the    hatch-way. 
*  Baah,'   was  the   reply.      "  Ah,  your 
baaing — a  fool's  bolt  is  soon    shot." — 
'  Baa-aa-aah,'  flew  along  the  main  deck ; 
and   from  that   hour   poor  old  Barney 
has  been  sjmost  baa'd  out  of  his  senses. 
— Who  have  we  next  ?  Oh,  Dick  Wills. 
Here,  gemmen,  is  a  pretty  perpendicu- 
lar figure,  six  feet  four  in  his  shoes  ;  his 
head  resembles  a  purser's  lantern  stuck 
on  a  spare  topmast.     There's  a  visage  ! 
The  barber's  afraid  to  shave  him,  lest 
he  should  cut  his   fingers  through    both 
his  cheeks.     He  walks  on  his  toes,  and 
appears  as  if  he  was  always  looking  on 
a  shelf.     He   was   coxswain  to   Lord 
Hew   Seymoiu*   when  he   commanded 
the  Sans  Pareil.      Dick   has  read,   or 
rather  swallowed,  several  authors,  with- 
out  digesting   them,  and  now  they  lie 
heavy  on  his  memory.     He  is  a  bit  of 
a  poet  too  ;  but  history  is  his  forte.     A 
pun  is   beneath  his   notice,  and  Jeddy 
often  gets  a  severe  dressing  for  torturing 
words ;    however,  'tis  taken  all  in  good 
part,  with  an  acknowledgment  that  a 
pun  is  the  very   punchinello  of  the  vo- 
cabulary,   and    if    wanting    pungency, 
merits  punition  ;    and  when   a   punitor 
becomes  punitive,  he  should  not  punish 
with  a  puny  punctilio. — Now  comes  my 
respected  friend  Sam  Hatchway.    Age 
has  not  dimm'd  the  lustre  of  that  eye  ; 
and  though  the  winter  of  life  has  spread 
its  snow  upon  thy  head,  yet  is  thy  heart 
as  warm  as  ever.      Thus  have  I  seen 
the  frost  of  ages   gathered  op  the  lofty 
mountain,  while  in  the  valley  the  luxu- 
riant vine   has  spread  its  beauteous  fo- 
liage, bow'd  with  the  purple  cluster,rich 
in  dispensing  joy  around.     Sam  sailed 
the  first  two  voyages  round  the  world 
with  the  immortal  Cook  ;  and  he  never 
to  this  hour  mentions  his  name  without 
a  tear,   although   he   sneezes,  coughs, 
blames  the  w  eather,  and  a  hundred  con- 
trivances   to  conceal  the  real  cause. 


Nearly  ninety    summers  have    swept 
down  the  tide  of  time,  and  he  is  look- 
ing forward  to   a  peaceful   mooring   in 
the  blessed  haven  of  eternal  rest.  How 
calm,   how  dignified   that  look  by  care 
unruffled  !  Yes,  it  is  the  sweet  smile  of 
hope  that  looks  beyond   this  cold,  dull 
sphere  that  bounds  us.     There  may  we 
meet   again,  where  hope  is   unknown, 
where  all  is  certainty,  for  all  is  heaven. 
— Next  comes  Johnny  Dumont,  a  na- 
tive of  Canada.      He  was  with  Wolfe 
at  Quebec,  and  saw   that  gallant  hero 
fall ;    was  present  at  both  Copenhagen 
affairs,  the  taking  of  the  Isle  of  Anholt, 
and  the   storming  of  San  Sebastian,  at 
which  latter  place  he  lost  his  right  arm 
in  attempting  to  stop  a  six-pound  shot 
fired  from  the  citadel.      He  is  a  quiet, 
inoffensive  man,  and  consequently   has 
nothing  very  strikmg  about  him.     But  I 
must  once   crave  your  indulgence   for 
the  rest,  as  Sara  Quketoes  has  just  hob- 
bled up  to  inform  me  that  my  presence 
is  requested  at  the  Jolly  Sailor,  to    de- 
cide a  dispute  between  Ben  Marlin  and 
Jem  Breeching,  whether  the  first  inven- 
tion of  our   ingenious   ancestors  was  a 
pig's  yoke  or  a  mouse-trap, — a  subject 
well   woithy  of  attention  in  this  age  of 
mechanical  speculation.    Sam,  who  has 
lately  been  studying  craniology,  has  an 
idea,  that  the  brain  actually  takes  the 
particular  form  of  any  object  on  which 
the  fancy  or  ingenuity  broods.      Thus, 
one   man's   coils   away   like  a   patent 
chain'cable  ;    and  another's  resembles 
a  steam  engine  with  a  fly   wheel  ;    a 
third  takes  the  shape  of  a  cork  screw  ; 
a  fourth  of  a  tread  mill  in  constant  mo- 
tion ;  a  fifth  of  a  roasting  jack  ;    while 
an  author's  is  constantly  changing  from 
a  ciTJst  of  bread  to  a  round  of  beef — 
from  a  sovereign  to  the  king's  bench — 
from  his  last  work  to  a  critical  review. 
Good  ,bye,  gemmen,   good   bye — you 
shall  see  me  again  before  long.      Keep 
a  look  out,  for  perhaps  I  shall  come  dis- 
guised as  a  gentleman  ;    till  then 

Don't  bother  me,  Sam,  I'm  a-coming — 
till  then,  Meura  and  Tuum." 

An  Old  Sailor. 
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A  POET'S  THANKS. 

JS^  Bernard  Barton. 

(Lond.  Mag.) 

Nay  !  let  not  sorrow  cloud  thy  brow,  nor  thus  in  thought  repine, 
Because  thou  see'st  my  vigour  bow,  ray  drooping  health  decline  ; 
This  heart  is  yet  in  love  unchill'd,  my  spirit  is  as  free, 
My  feelings,  still,  as  fondly  thrill'd  whene'er  I  turn  to  thee. 

I  know,  although  thou  speak'st  them  not,  the  thoughts  which  fill  thy  mind  ; 
Thou  think'st  thy  minstrel's  earthly  lot  unworthily  assign 'd  ; 
Could  wish  of  thine  that  lot  dictate,  much  brighter  it  would  be, 
Yet  far  from  cheerless  is  his  fate  who  finds  a  friend  like  thee. 

I  own  I  should  rejoice  to  share  what  poorest  peasants  do, 
To  breathe  heaven's  heart-reviving  air,  and  hail  its  vault  of  blue  ; 
To  see  great  Nature's  soul  awake  in  flow'ret,  bush,  and  tree. 
And  childhood's  early  joys  partake  in  quiet  haunts  with  thee. 

Yet  more,  far  more,  'twould  soothe  my  soul  with  thee,  dear  friend,  to  stray, 

Where  ocean's  murmuring  billows  roll  in  some  secluded  bay  ; 

The  silent  clifl's,  the  speaking  main,  the  breezes  blowing  free. 

These  could  not  look,  speak,  breathe  in  vain,  if  felt  and  shared  with  thee. 

Yet  though  such  luxuries  as  these  remain  to  us  unknown, 

We  from  our  scanty  store  may  seize  some  joys  of  tend'rest  tone  : 

Proudest  Prosperity  had  brought  no  purer  bliss  to  me, 

Than  bleak  Adversity  has  caught  in  darkest  hours  from  thee. 

Had  Fortune  on  our  prospects  smiled  and  sunshine  round  us  flung, 
Had  floweis  alone  our  path  beguiled,  where  many  a  thorn  has  sprung, — 
That  thornless  path,  those  sun-bright  skies,  though  lovely  they  might  be, 
Could  ne'er  have  taught  my  heart  to  prize  what  most  I  prize  in  thee. 

The  bird  whose  soft  and  plaintive  song  is  heard  alone  at  night, 
Whose  note  outvies  the  warbling  throng  that  hail  day's  garish  light, — 
The  flower  that  spreads,  in  wilds  remote,  its  blossom  to  the  bee, — 
These,  these  the  touching  charms  denote  which  I  discern  in  thee. 

Thy  voice  in  care,  in  grief,  in  pain,  has  been  to  me  as  dear 
As  Nature  owns  that  night-bird's  strain  in  watches  dark  and  drear  ; 
What  to  the  bee  that  flow'ret's  bloom,  or  sun-light  to  the  sea, — 
All  this  and  moie,  in  hours  of  gloom,  have  I  oft  found  in  thee. 

While  some,  as  every  joy  decreas'd  their  sympathy  denied, 
Or  like  the  Lerite,  and  the  priest,  jmss'd  on  the  other  side  ; 
My  cares  Thou  didst  not  coldly  scan,  nor  from  my  sorrows  flee  ; 
The  kind,  the  good  Samaritan  was  stdl  a  type  of  thee. 

Though  I  may  darkly  pass  away,  as  in  the  noon  of  life, 
And  sink,  by  premature  decay,  from  being's  feverish  strife  ; 
Yet  thou,  at  least,  hast  been  a  friend,  a  noble  friend  to  me, 
Nor  with  my  mortal  life  can  end  the  tribute  due  to  thee. 

Believe  it  not  !  the  love  that  gives  to  life  its  truest  zest, 

The  warm  afiection  th.it  outlives  the  sunshine  of  the  breast, — 

These,  these  are  boons  surpassing  far  what  bends  the  worldling's  knee  ^ 

These,  which  the  world  can  never  mar,  I  owe,  dear  friend,  to  thee. 

And  should  some  fragments  of  my  song,  which  thy  applause  cndear«. 
Borne  on  the  stream  of  time  along,  survive  to  distant  years  ; 
May  such  around  thy  cherish'd  name  a  fadeless  garland  be, 
And  with  the  poet's  purest  fame  be  twined  his  love  for  the'> 
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X^E  have  lately  received  a  very  de- 
"  ^  lightful  book,  from  a  very  de- 
lightful friend,  and,  being  anxious  that 
the  world  should  become  as  happy,  and 
as  well  informed,  as  ourselves,  we  lose 
no  time  in  requesting  the  numerous  in-  • 
dividuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  men, 
women,  and  dandies,  the  "  intermedi- 
ate link,"  to  order  each  and  all  of 
them,  his,  her,  and  its  copy.  Every 
body  knows  something  now-a-days  of 
the  Garden  of  Plants,  or  at  least  ought 
so  to  do ;  for  it  has  been  ascertained, 
that  even  "  Tims"  has  bearded  the 
Douglas  in  his  den  ;  that  is,  has  stood 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  Menagerie 
without  any  fear  of  being  driven  to  at- 
oms by  the  tuft  of  the  lion's  tail.  -  -  - 

The  Garden  of  Plants  is  certainly  a 
most  interesting  spot.  What  can  be 
more  delightful  than  to  wander  about  in 
the  twilight  of  a  fine  autumnal  evening, 
beneath  those  magnificent  rows  of  an- 
cient lime-trees,  when  the  air  is  perfum- 
ed by  the  balmy  breath  of  many  thou- 
sand flowers — to  listen,  amid  such  a 
scene  of  stillness  and  repose,  to  the 
multitudinous  voice  of  a  mighty  city — 
or  to  contrast  a  sound  composed  of  such 
discordant  and  tumultuous  elements 
with  the  wild  and  plaintive  cries  of 
some  solitary  water-fowl,which  inhabits 
the  banks  of  a  little  lake,  in  the  centre 
of  this  Garden  of  Paradise  !  On  the 
other  hand,  during  the  day-time,  if  less 
interesting  to  your  sentimentalist,  it  is 
certainly  fully  more  amusing  to  the  or- 
dinary class  of  visitors.  Great  part  of 
one  side  of  the  Garden  is  laid  out  as  a 
Menagerie,  in  which  all  sorts  of  wild 
animals  are  confined,  or,  more  proper- 
ly speaking,  detained — the  extreme 
comfort  and  extent  of  the  dweUings, 
with  their  beautiful  conformability  to 
the  pursuits  and  manners  of  their  in- 
habitants, almost  entirely  precluding  the 
idea  of  any  thing  so  harsh  and  rigorous 


as  confinement.  There  the  elephant, 
"  wisest  of  brutes,"  occupies,  as  he 
ought  to  do,  a  central  and  conspicuous 
situation.  He  is  not  lodged,  as  he  is 
with  us,in  a  gloomy  crib,in  which  he  can 
scarcely  turn  himself  round  with  suffi- 
cient freedom  to  perlbrm  the  little  de- 
vices taught  him  by  his  keeper,  and 
which  one  sees  how  much  he  despises 
by  the  calm  melancholy  expression  of 
his  eyes.  He  dwells  in  a  large  and 
lofty  apartment,  opening  by  means  of 
broad  folding-doors  into  a  capacious 
area,  which  is  all  his  own.  In  this  he 
has  dry  smooth  banks  to  repose  upon, 
and  a  deep  pond  of  water,  into  which, 
once  a  day,  he  sinks  his  enormous  body, 
causing  the  waters  to  flow  over  every 
part,  except  his  mouth  and  proboscis. 
Nothing  can  be  more  refreshing  than  to 
see  him,  after  basking  for  some  hours 
in  the  morning  sun,  till  his  skin  be- 
comes as  parched  and  dry  as  the  de- 
sert dust  of  Africa — to  see  him  calmly 
sinking  down  amidst  the  clear,  cool 
waters  of  his  little  lake,  and  re-appear- 
ing again,  all  moist  and  black,  protrud- 
ing his  huge  romid  back,  more  like  a 
floating  island,  or  a  Leviathan  of  the 
ocean,  than  an  inhabitant  of  terra-fir- 
ma. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  too,  there 
are  camels  and  dromedaries,  the  "  ships 
of  the  desert,"  as  they  are  so  beautiful- 
ly called  in  the  figurative  language  of 
the  east,  either  standing  upright,  with 
their  long,  ghost-like  necks,  and  amia- 
ble, though  imbecile  countenances,  or 
couched  on  the  grass,  "  and  bedward 
ruminating,"  apparently  well  pleased 
to  have  exchanged  the  burning  plains 
of  Arabia  for  the  refreshing  shades  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  No  fear  now 
of  the  blasting  breath  of  the  desert,  or 
of  those  gigantic  colimms  of  moving 
sand  which  had  so  often  threatened  to 
overwhelm   them,  and  the  leaders    of 


«  History  and  Desciipf ion  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Royal  Botanic 
Garden  of  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Delcuzc,  assistant  Botanist.  By 
A.  A.  Rover.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  17  plates. 

This  work  ha.s  been  composed,  l)y  authority  of  the  French  g-overnuient,  from  materials 
fiirni.shcd  by  the  Professors  and  Administrators  of  the  Museum. 
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(heir  tribe — no  delusive  mirage,  tempt- 
ing them  still  onwards,  amongst  those 
glaring,  glittering  wildernesses,  "  with 
show  of  waters  mocking  their  distress." 
Even  the  wilder  and  more  romantic 
animals  seem  here  to  have  found  a 
happy  haven  and  a  fit  abode.  The 
milk-white  goat  of  Cachmire,  with  its 
long  silky  clothing,  is  seen  reposing 
tranquill}',  witli  hall-closed  eyes,  upon 
some  artificial  ledge  of  rock,  forming 
a  beautiful  and  lively  contrast  to  the 
dark  green  moss  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Deers  and  antelopes  repose 
upon  the  dappled  groimd,  or  ai'e  seen 
tripping  about  under  the  shade  of  the 
neighbouring  lime-trees,  while  the  en- 
closures, with  their  surrounding  shmb- 
bery,  are  so  skilfully  arranged  and  so 
intermingled  with  each  other,  that  ev- 
ery animal  appears  as  if  it  enjoyed  the 
free  range  of  the  whole  encampment, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  vicini- 
ty of  its  own  little  hut.  The  walks  are 
laid  out  somewhat  in  a  labyrinthic  form, 
so  that  every  step  a  person  takes  he  is 
delighted  by  the  view  of  some  fair  or 
magnificent  creature  from  "  a  far  coun- 
trie."  Birds  of  the  most  gorgeous  and 
graceful  plumage,  peacocks,  golden 
pheasants,  and  cranes  from  the  Balea- 
ric Isles,  soUcit  attention  in  every  quar- 
ter, and  are  seen  crossing  yom-  path  in 
all  the  statehness  of  conscious  beaut}', 
or  gliding  like  sunbeams  through  groves 
of  ever-green,  "  star-bright,  or  bright- 
er." In  whatever  direction  you  turn, 
you  find  tiie  features  of  the  scenery 
impressed  with  characters  very  different 
from  those  wliich  are  usually  met  with 
in  European  countries.  At  the  head 
of  the  Garden,  beyond  the  house  which 
was  once  the  dwelling  of  the  illustrious 
Bufibn,  there  grows  a  magnificent  ce- 
dar, its  head  rendered  more  picturesque 
by  a  cannon-ball  which  struck  it  during 
the  Revolution  ;*  and  from  a  little  hill 
in  the   neisjhbourhood,  there  is   an  ex- 


tensive and  beautiful  view,  not  only  of 
the  Garden  of  Plants,  with  its  fine 
groves  and  shady  terraces,  but  also  of 
the  city  itself,  with  Mont  iViartre  risuig 
like  an  acropolis  in  the  distance,  the 
old  square  tower  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  the  golden  dome  of 
the  Hospital  of  Invalids. 

Between  the  Garden  of  Plants  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  that  part  of  it 
which  is  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the 
Menagerie,  there  is  a  broad  and  deep 
sunk  fence  divided  by  stone  walls  into 
several  compartments.  These  are  the 
dwelling-houses  of  the  bears,  the  awk- 
ward motions  and  singular  attitudes  of 
which  seem  to  aflbrd  c^  constant  source 
of  amusement  to  the  visitor?..  Bare 
leafless  trees  have  been  planted  in  the 
centre  of  some  of  these  enclosures,  to 
the  top  of  which  Bruin  is  frequently 
seen  to  climb,  as  if  to  enjoy  the  more 
extended  view  of  the  garden,  and  of 
the  groups  of  people  who  crowd  its 
waliis.  Some  of  these  animals,  when 
they  perceive  any  one  looking  over 
their  parapet,  erect  themselves  on  their 
hind  legs,  and,  stretching  forth  their 
great  paws,  seem  to  ask  for  charity 
with  all  the  importunity  of  a  moaning 
beggar.  Indeed,  they  are  so  much  ac- 
customed to  have  bread  and  fruit 
thrown  to  them  by  strangers,  that  the 
slightest  motion  of  tlie  hand  is  general- 
ly sufficient  to  make  them  assume  an 
erect  position,  which  they  will  main- 
tain for  some  time,  till  their  strength 
fail  them,  and  they  drop  to  the  ground, 
testifying  by  a  short  and  sullen  growl, 
their  displeasure  at  having  been  oblig- 
ed  to  play  such  fantastic  tricks  to  so 
little  purpose.  An  unfortunate  acci- 
dent befel  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
creatures  some  years  ago.  He  was  sit- 
ting perched  near  the  top  of  his  tree, 
when  his  foot  gave  way,  and  he  was 
precipitated  to  the  ground.  A  broken 
limb  was  the  only  disagreeable  result 


*  "  The  largest  of  the  pine  tribe  on  the  liillocks,  is  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  P.  Cedrns,  the 
trunk  of  which  measures  twelve  feet  in  circumference.  The  history  of  this  tree,  as  re- 
cited to  us  by  Professor  Thouin,  is  remarkable.  In  1736,  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  when 
leavings  London,  recr-ived  from  Peter  Coliinson  a  young-  plant  of  Pinus  Cedriis,  which 
he  placed  in  a  flnwcr-pot,  and  conveyed  in  safety  to  the  Paris  Gardens.  Common  re- 
port has  magnified  the  exploit  by  declaring,  tliat  Jussieu  carried  it  all  tlie  way  in  the 
crown  of  his  hat  It  is  now  the  identical  tree  admired  for  its  great  size." — Neill's  Journal 
of  a  Horticultural  Tour  through  FlumkrSy  Holland,  and  the  JS'&rth  of  France. 
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of   tliis   misfortune.       His  temper  of  trary  feeling    of  satisfaction,    that  so 

mind  does  not,liowever,appear  to  have  savage  an  animal  should  be  kept  for  ev-^ 

been  much  mollified  by  his  decreased  er  in  confinement.     He  appears  to  la- 

strtngth  of  body,  for  it  was  this  same  mentthe  loss  of  liberty,  chiefly  because 

animal  which  caused  the  death  of  the  he  cannot  satiate   his   thirst   for  blood 

unfortunate  sentinel   who  had  descend-  by  the   sacrifice  of  those  before  him  ; 

ed  into  his  area,  misled,  as  it  was  sup-  his  countenance  glares  as  fiercely,  and 

posed,  by  an  old  button  or  bit  of  metal,  his  breath  comes   as   hot,  as  if  he  still 

which  he  mistook  for  a  piece  of  money,  couched  among  the  burned-up  grass  of 

The    cries   of  this    poor    being   were  an  Indian  jungle.     But  his  companion 

heard  distinctly  during  the  stillness  of  in  adversity   appears  to  suffer  from  a 

the  night  by  those  who  dwelt   within  more  kingly  sorrow — the  remembrance 

the  garden  ;    but,  as  there  was  no  rea-  of  his  ancient  woods  and  rivers,  with 

son  to   dread  the  possibility  of  such  an  all  their   wild   magnificence,    "  dingle 

accident  occurring,  no  assistance  was  and  bushy  dell,"  is  visibly  implanted  in 

offered.      He  was  found  by  the  guard  his  recollection.     Like  the  dying  gladi- 

Avho  came  to  relieve  him  in  the  morn-  ator,   he   thinks   only  of  "  his  young 

ing,  lying  dead   beneath   the  paws  of  barbarians,"  and,when  he  paces  around 

the    bear,    exhibiting,    comparatively  his  cell,  he  does   so  with  the  same  air 


speaking,  kw  marks  of  external  vio- 
lence, but  almost  all  his  bones  broken 
to  pieces.  The  bear  retired  at  the 
voice  of  his  keeper,  and  did  not,  in 
fact,  seem  to  have  been  induced  by  any 


of  forlorn  dignity  as  Regulus  might 
have  assumed  in  the  prison  of  the  Car- 
thaginians. 

But  while  we  are  indulging  ourselves 
in  "  a  world  of  fond   remembrances," 


carnivorous  propensity  to  attack  the  we  are  forgetting  Mr.  Rover's  book,  to 
person  whose  death  it  had  so  raisera-  which  we  had  set  down  with  the  inten- 
bly  occasioned.       It  was  rather  what    tion  of  extracting  an  article. 


an  old  man  in  the  garden  characterized 
as  a  piece  of  mauvaise  plaisanterie, 
for  it  appeared  to  derive  amusement 
from  lifting  the  body   in  its  paws  and 


The  King's  Garden  in  Paris,  com- 
monly called  the  Garden  of  Plants, 
was  founded  by  Louis  XHI.,  by  an 
edict  given  and  registered  by  the  Par- 


rolling  it   along  the  ground,  and  show-  liament,  in   the   month  of  May,  1635 

ed  no  symptom  of  fierceness  or  anger  Its  direction   was   assigned  to  the  first 

w  hen  driven  into  its  interior  cell.  Physician  Herouard,  who  chose  as  In- 

Turninfr  to  the  ri^ht  as  you  enter  the  tendant  Guy  de  la  Brosse.      At  first  it 

lower  gate" of  the  Garden,  opposite  the  consisted   only  of  a  smgle  house,  and 

Bridge   of  Austerlitz,  now  called  the  twenty-four  acres  of  land.     Guy  de  la 

Pons  du  .Tardin  du  Roi,  you  approach  Brosse,  during   the  first  year  of    his 

the  dwellings  of  the  more  carnivorous  management,  formed  a  parterre    292 

Is,   which   are  confined  in  cages  f^et  long,  and  227  broad,  composed  of 


with  iron  gratings,  very  similar  to  our 
travelling  caravans.  Here  the  lion  is 
truly  the  king  of  beasts,  being  the  old- 
est, the  largest,  and  in  all  respects  the 
most  magnificent,  I  have  ever  seen. 
There  is  a  melancholy  grandeur  about 
this  creature  in   a  state   of   captivity 


such  plants  as  he  could  procure,  the 
greater  number  of  which  were  given 
by  John  Robin,  the  father  of  Vespa- 
sian, the  King's  botanist.  These 
amounted,  including  varieties,  to  1800. 
He  then  prepared  the  ground,  procur- 
ed new  plants  by  correspondence,  tra- 


which  1  can  never  witness  without  the    ced  the  plan  of  the  garden  to  the  ex- 
The     elegant    tent  of   ten    acres,  and   opened  it  in 


truest  commiseration. - 
and  playful  attitudes  of  the  smaller  an- 
imals of  the  feline  tribe  being  so  ex- 
pressive of  liappiness  and  contentment, 
prevent  one  from  compassionating 
their  miefortunes  in  a  similar  manner  ; 
while  the  fierce  and  cruel  eye  of  the 
tiger,  with  his  restless  and  impatient 
lemeanour,  produces  rather  the  con- 


1640.  It  appears  by  the  printed  cat- 
alogue of  the  ensuing  year,  that  the 
number  of  species  and  varieties  had 
increased  to  2360,  De  la  Brosse  died 
in  1643. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  an  establish- 
ment which  has  since  attained  so  high 
a  degree  of  prosperity,  and  has  become 
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the  first  school  of  Natural  History  in 
the  world. 

The  signal  success  of  Tournefort  in 
the  cultivation  of  botanical  science,  is 
universally  known.  He  was  the  first 
successfully  to  define  the  genera  of 
plants,  and  the  excellence  of  his  groups 
exhibits  the  clearness  of  his  concep- 
tions, and  ranks  him  as  the  father  of 
that  branch  of  the  science.  He  died 
in  17O8,  in  consequence  of  an  injury 
received  from  a  waggon  in  a  narrow 
street  of  Paris,  and  left  his  collection 
of  natural  history,  and  herbarium,  to 
the  Garden. 

We  shall  pass  in  silence  the  unprofit- 
able period  of  Chirac's  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Garden,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  appointment  of  Bufibn  in 
1739,  who  was  preferred  to  the  situa- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  dying  re- 
quest of  Du  Fay,  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor. This  illustrious  writer  was 
already  distinguished  by  several  me- 
moirs on  mathematics,  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  rural  economy,  which  had 
gained  him  admittance  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  ;  but  he  was  as  yet 
unknown  as  a  nataralist.  Endowed 
with  that  power  of  attention  which  dis- 
covers the  most  distant  relations  of 
thought,  and  that  brilliancy  of  imagi- 
nation which  commands  the  attention 
of  others  to  the  result  of  laborious  in- 
vestigations, he  was  equally  fitted  to 
succeed  in  different  walks  of  genius. 
He  had  not  yet  decided  to  what  ob- 
jects he  should  devote  his  talents  and 
acquirements,  when  his  nomination  to 
the  place  of  Intendant  of  the  King's 
Garden  determined  him  to  attach  him- 
self to  natural  history.  As  his  repu- 
tation increased,  he  employed  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  his  credit  and  ce- 
lebrity, to  enrich  the  establishment  to 
which  he  had  allied  himself ;  and  to 
him  are  owing  its  growth  and  improve- 
ment till  the  period  of  its  re-organiza- 
tion, and  that  extension  and  variety 
which  rendered  a  re-organization  nec- 
essary. If  the  Museum  owes  its  splen- 
dour to  Buflbn, — to  that  magnificent 
establishment  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
owes  his  fame.  If  he  had  not  been 
placed  in  the  midst  of  collections,  fur- 
nished by  Gov.ernment  with  the  means 
of  augmenting  them,  and  thus  enabled 


by  extensive  correspondence  to  elicit 
information  from  all  the  naturalists  of 
his  day,  he  would  never  have  conceiv- 
ed the  plan  of  his  natural  history,  or 
been  able  to  carry  it  into  execution  ; 
for  that  genius  which  embraces  a  great 
variety  of  facts,  in  order  to  deduce 
from  them  general  conclusions,  is  con- 
tinually exposed  to  err,  if  it  has  not  at 
hand  all  the  elements  of  its  specula- 
tions. 

In  1784,  Daubenton  the  younger 
being  obliged  by  bad  health  to  resign 
his  place  of  keeper  and  demonstrator 
of  the  Cabinet,  Buffbn  appointed,  as  his 
successor,  M.  de  Lacepede,  who  was 
thus  fixed  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  his- 
tory, in  which  he  has  since  made  so 
eminent  a  figure,  both  as  a  professor 
and  an  author. 

Buffbn  died  on  the  ]6th  of  April, 
1788,  and  his  place  of  Chief  Intendant 
of  the  King's  Garden  was  given  to  the 
Marquis  de  la  Billarderie. 

The  disorders  of  the  revolution  be- 
ginning at  this  period,  M.  de  la  Billar- 
derie withdrew  from  France,  and  his 
place  of  Intendant  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  M.  de  St.  Pierre,  in 
1792.  St.  Pierre  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  the  King's  Garden  at  a  difficult 
conjuncture.  That  distinguished  wri- 
ter was  gifted  with  eminent  talents  as 
a  painter  of  nature,  and  a  master  of 
the  milder  affections  ;  he  knew  at  once 
to  awaken  both  the  heart  and  the  imag- 
ination ;  but  he  wanted  exact  notions 
in  science,  and  his  timid  and  melancho- 
ly character  deprived  him  of  that 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  that  ener- 
gy of  purpose,  which  are  alike  requi- 
site for  the  exertion  of  authority.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  was  precisely  the  man  for 
the  crisis.  His  quiet  and  retired  liie 
shielded  him  from  persecution,  and  his 
prudence  was  a  safeguard  to  the  estab- 
lishment. He  presented  several  me- 
moirs to  the  ministry,  containing  some 
very  sound  regulations,  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  economy  which  circumstances 
rendered  necessary.  In  these  memoirs 
may  always  be  noticed  the  following 
words  : — "  After  consulting  the  eld- 
ers," by  which  term  he  design  ated  the 
persons  who  had  been  long  attached  to 
the  establishment,  though  without  an 
official  share  in  its  administration. 
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At  a  period  so  pregnant  with  disas- 
ter to  the  fortunes  of  the  King,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  the  King's  wild 
beasts  would  not  meet  with  a  kinder 
treatment  than  the  rest  of  the  family. 
In  fart,  the  Menagerie  at  Versailles  be- 
ing abandoned,  and  the  animals  likely 
to  |.e  ish  of  hunger,  M.  Couturier,  ii - 
tendant  of  the  King's  domains  in  that 
city,  offered  them,  by  order  of  the  min- 
ister, to  JVl.  St.  Pierre;  but,  as  he  had 
neither  convenient  places  for  their  re- 
ception, nor  means  of  providing  for 
their  subsistence,  he  prevailed  on  M. 
Couturier  to  keep  them,  and  immedi- 
ately addressed  a  memoir  to  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  importance  of  estab- 
lishing a  Menagerie  in  the  Garden. 
This  address  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  proper  measures  were  ordered  to 
be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the 
animals,  and  their  removal  to  the  Mu- 
seum ;  which,  however,  was  deferred 
till  eighteen  months  after. 

The  government  manifested  the 
most  unceasing  and  lively  concern  for 
the  establishment,  and  did  everything 
in  its  power  to  promote  its  interests  ; 
but  ''  penury  repressed  their  noble 
rage,"  and  rendered  it  impossible  to 
furnish  the  necessary  funds  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  collections,  the  re- 
pairs of  the  buildings,  the  payment  of 
the  salaries,  and  the  nourishment  of 
the  animals.  These  last-named  gentry 
were  indeed  placed  under  very  trying 
icircumstances  ;   and,  shortly  after  this 


period,  it  was  even  deemed  necessary 
to  authorize  M.  Delauney,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Menagerie,  to  kill  the 
least  valuable  of  them,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide food  for  the  remainder.  Hen  Pen 
herself  was  never  in  a  greater  scrape. 

The  face  of  things,  however,  speed- 
ily changed.  The  events  of  Novem- 
ber, 1799,  by  displacing  and  concen- 
trating power,  estabhshed  a  new  order 
of  things,  whose  chief  by  degrees  ren- 
dered himself  absolute,  and  by  his  as- 
tonishing achievements  cast  a  dazzling 
lustre  on  the  nation,  and  suddenly  cre- 
ated great  resources.  The  extraordi- 
nary man  who  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs  felt  that  his  power  could  not 
be  secured  by  victory  alone,  and  that 
having  made  himself  formidable  abroad, 
it  was  necessary  to  gain  admiration  at 
home  by  favouring  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  by  encouraging  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  by  erecting  monu- 
ments which  should  contribute  to  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  the  "great 
nation." 

But,  the  proceedings  of  Buonaparte 
in  the  bird  and  beetle  line  being  less 
generally  known  than  his  floating  at 
Tilsit,  or  his  sinking  at  Waterloo, 
their  narration  will  afford  materials  for 
another  article,  which,  however,  must 
be  postponed  till  next  month.  We 
shall  then  bring  down  the  history  of 
this  magnificent  establishment  to  the 
present  times,  and  conclude  by  a  de- 
scription of  its  existing  state. 


THE  DEEPEST  SNOW  WILL   DROP  AWAY  WITH  THE  SUN. 

(Lond.  Mag.) 

The  deepest  snow  will  drop  away  with  the  sun  ; 

The  thickest  ice  will  melt  ere  the  summer  is  begun  ; 

But  love  devout,  and  warmth  of  heart,  and  prayer,  and  constancie, 

Cannot  win  ae  kind  blink  from  a  fair  maiden's  ee. 

Her  sweet  looks  would  wile  the  wild  bird  from  the  breer ; 
The  music  of  her  tongue,  0  it  charms  me  for  to  hear  ; 
She  is  straight,  tall,  and  bonnie,  as  the  new  budded  tree  ; 
And  welcome  as  the  summer  to  the  whole  countree. 

She  wears  a  snowy  hat,  with  a  feather  in  the  crown, 
With  clasps  of  beaten  gold  to  her  waist  and  her  shoon  ; 
With  silver  nets,  and  pearly  springs,  to  bind  aboon  her  bree, 
And  the  pride  has  grown  richer  that  sparkles  in  her  ee. 

Though  her  hose  were  of  silk,  and  with  silver  was  she  shod  ; 
Though  her  forehead  was  rubies,  and  her  ringlets  beaten  gowd  ; 
Though  her  mind  was  a  mine  of  new-minted  monie, 
3he  is  poor  with  them  a'  when  pride's  in  her  ee. 
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The  gentle  bird  builds  in  the  humble  bower  tree  ; 
On  the  top  of  the  grove  loves  the  foolish  bird  to  be  ; 
And  the  hawk  takes  the  high  one,  and  lets  the  low  one  flee. 
And  so  goes  the  maiden  who  has  pride  in  her  ee. 

O  she  loved  me  once,  and  vow'd  to  be  tender  and  true 
As  the  flower  to  the  sunshine— to  twilight  the  dew  ; 
But  her  love  it  wore  away  like  the  leaf  from  the  tree, 
Yet  she  menses  even  pride  with  her  bonnie  black  ee. 
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(Lit.  Gaz.) 
THE  FAMILY  ORACLE  OF  HEALTH  ; 

Or,  Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy,  Medicine,  and  good  Living.    Edited  by  A.F.  Creli,. 
M.  D.  &ic.     Three  Monthly  Numbers.     London  1823. 

"'T^HE  Family  Oracle!"    exclaims  disputed  points  are  just  or  unjust,  we 

Mrs.  Every-body ;  '' there  shall  have   not  the  means  of  knowing;  and 

be  no  oracles  in  ray  family  but  myself."  therefore  we  shall   leave  them  to  the 

— '  But,   my  chuck,'  gently   whispers  readers  of  the   work,  and  do  our  duty 

her  husband,  '  consider  the  importance  by  serving  up  an  olla  of  its  niiscella- 

of  the  subjects — health,  economy,  med-  neous  dishes, 
icine,  and  good   living!' — "Fiddle  di 

di,"  replies  the  lady,  "  cannot  I  take  ''  ^'''c  first  digestion  is  made  hy  the 
care  of  your  health  ?     Do  not  I  prac-  teeth.'''' 
tise    the   most  admirable  economy  in  "  As  all  genuine  gourmands  eat  slow- 
regulating  every  thing  according  to  my  ly?  from  the  experience  that  fast  eating 
own   way  .?     As    for    medicine,   it  is  soon  destroys  the  stomach  and  brings 
quackery;  and  I  am  quite  sure  you  live  on  a   premature  old  age,  we  shall  beg 
well  enough.     No,  no,  we  will  have  no  l^ave  to  dip  a  little  into  the  philosophy 
oracles  here;  I  have  said  it."  o*   mastication.     For  the  purposes  of 
In  spite  of  this  prohibition,  Oracles  reducing  our  food  after  it  is  cooked,  to 
have  been  famous  from  time  immemori-  the  form  of  a  pulp  or  paste,  we  are  pro- 
al, — and  these  three  Oracular  Numbers  vided   with  an    apparatus   more  corn- 
are  now   under  consideration.     Unlike  pl^te  than  those  wiio  have  not  examin- 
the   ancient   Oracula,  the  modern  pre-  ^d    the  subject    can   conceive.      The 
sumes  only  to  dictate  on  the  common  teeth   are  admirably  adapted   to  grind 
affairs  of  life,  and  leaves  questions  on  the  food,  and  the  tongue,  with  its  flexi- 
war,  &c.   to  other  fates.     IfnoPythia  bility  and  its  endless  motions,  to  turn  it 
utters  the  weighty  truths,  they  are  some-  '^  the  mouth,  while  it   is  mixed  with  a 
times,  at   least,  couched  in    pithy  Ian-  A^'d  supplied  in  abundance  from  seve- 
guage  ;  and  if  no  auguries   are  framed,  ral  pairs  of  fountains  or  glands   in  the 
as  of  old,  from  the  motions  or  feeding  of  vicinity,  from  which  pipes  are  laid  and 
fish,  we   are   informed  (a  much  wiser  'un  into  the  mouth.     The  whole  sur- 
thing)  how   to  cook   and   eat  fish  our-  f^ce  indeed  of  the  mouth    and  tongue, 
selves.     To   drop    allusion,  there  are  as  well  as  the  other  internal  parts  of  the 
many  good  receipts,  medical,  culinary,  body,  give  out  more  or  less  moisture; 
and   economical,    in  this   work.      On  but  this  is   not  enough  for  the  purposes 
controversial  questions  relating  to  me-  of  mixture  with  the  food  in  eating, 
dicine  and  its  professors,  it  has  some  "  The  largest   of  the  glands   which 
rather  bitter  remarks  ;  it  does  not  spare  supply  the  mouth  with  fluid,  lies  as  far 
quacks  ;  and,  in  short,  with   a  portion  off  as  the  ear  on  each  side,  and  extend 
of  heavy  and  uninteresting  matter,  has  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  consisting  of  a 
so  much  of  smartness  and  talent  as  to  great  number  of  round  soft  bodies'^about 
form  a  medley  v^hence  both  more  useful  the  size  of  garden    peas,   from  each  of 
hints  and  entertainment  may  be  drawn  which  a  pip'e  oi   channel  gois  out,  and 
than  ever  were  from   Delplii    with  its  all  of  these   uniting,  form    a    common 
tripods,  or  Dodona  with  its  brazen  ket-  channel  on  each  side.     T!iis   coiinnon 
ties.     Whether  its  opinions  on  several  channel  runs  across  the  check  nearly  in 
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a  line  with  the  lap  of  the  ear  and  the  cor- 
ner of  the  mouth,  and  terminates  oppo- 
site to  the  second  or  third  grinder,  by  a 
hole  into  which  a  bog's  bristle  can  be 
introduced.  Now  the  beauty  of  this 
contrivance  is,  that  the  gland,  being  si- 
tuated at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  jaw  in  eating  must  press  the 
fluid  along  the  channel,  at  the  very 
time  it  is  wanted  in  the  mouth. 

"  The  openings  on  the  next  pair  of 
glands  may  be  discovered  on  carefully 
examining  the  mouth  by  means  of  a 
looking-glass.  They  are  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  bridle  of  the  tongue, 
and  near  its  root,  opposite  to  the  base  of 
the  fore-teeth.  They  are  similar  in 
structure  to  the  former,  being  composed 
of  pea-like  globes,  which  send  off  pipes 
that  unite  in  a  common  winding  chan- 
nel. The  glands  themselves  may  be 
felt  under  the  jaw  on  each  side,  of  an 
oval  shape,  and  firm  to  the  touch. 

"The  next  pair  have  no  common 
channel,  but  each  of  the  small  pipes 
opens  into  the  mouth.  These  glands 
may  be  seen  lying  under  the  tongue  on 
each  side  of  the  bridle,  and  only  cover- 
ed by  the  thin  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
They  are  usually  of  a  blueish  colour, 
from  the  blood-vessels  which  pass 
along  their  surface. 

"  The  art  of  the  chemist  can  discov- 
er in  the  fluids  produced  from  these 
glands  little  else  besides  water,  a  little 
mucus,  and  what  is  called  by  chem- 
ists the  phosphate  of  lime;  yet  the 
saliva  is  found  to  have  a  more  ex- 
traordinary power  than  water  of  dis- 
solving substances,  and  hence  its  great 
utility  as  a  dissolver  of  the  food.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  about  a  pound 
of  saliva  flows  into  the  mouth  every 
day,  and  particularly  during  the  exha- 
lations of  a  good  dinner." 

Our  readers  may  examine  their 
mouths,  if  they  please,  and  see  that  all 
the  pipes  are  in  proper  order ;  and  af- 
ter that  to  dinner  with  what  appetite 
they  may.  Should  it  tempt  them  to  a 
debauch  of  oysters,  we  can  tell  them 
from  this  Oracle — 

-  "  When  too    many    oysters 

have  been  incautiously  eaten,  and  are 
felt  lying  cold  and  heavy  on  the  stom- 
ach, we  have  an  infallible  and  immedi- 
ate remedy  in  hot  milk,  of  which  half  a 


pint  may  be  drank,  and  it  will  quickly 
dissolve  the  oysters  into  a  bland,  creamy 
jelly.  Weak  and  consumptive  persons 
should  always  take  this  after  their  meal 
of  oysters." 

Should  the  contrary  be  the  case,  and 
the  appetite  weak,  here  is  a  preparation 
which  would  tempt  a  person  without  a 
palate : 

"  To  make  an  exquisite  Midnight  Dev- 
il of  Woodcocks. 

"  Mix  equal  parts  of  fine  salt,  cay- 
enne pepper,  and  currie  powder,  with 
double  the  quantity  of  powder  of  truf- 
fles ;  cut  up  a  brace  of  under-roasted 
woodcocks,  and  powder  every  part 
gently  with  the  mixture ;  crush  the 
trails  and  brains  along  with  the  jolk  of 
a  hard-boiled  egg,  a  small  portion  of 
pounded  mace,  and  the  grated  peel  of 
half  a  lemon,  and  half  a  spoonful  of 
soy,  until  the  ingredients  be  brought  to 
the  consistence  of  a  fine  paste  ;  then 
add  a  table  spoonful  of  catsup,  a  full 
wine-glass  of  Madeira,  and  the  juice  of 
two  Seville  oranges  ;  throw  this  sauce, 
along  with  the  birds,  into  a  silver  stew- 
pan,  close  covered,  to  be  heated  with 
a  spirit-of-wine  lamp :  keep  it  gently 
simmering,  and  occasionally  stirring, 
till  the  meat  has  imbibed  the  greater 
part  of  the  liquid.  When  you  have 
reason  to  suppose  it  done,  pour  in  a 
quantity  of  salad  oil,  stir  it  well,  "  and 
then — It  should  be  instantly  served  ' 
round  as  hot  as  fire  : — a  cold  devil  is 
only  fit  for  the  burning  skies  of  India." 
Our  Oracle  declares  that  no  soups 
are  nourishing ;  and  maintains  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  attempt  to  feed  the 
prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary  with 
soups,  that  they  became  exposed  to  ty- 
phus-fever and  literally  starvation  to 
death.  But  let  us  turn  to  less  painful 
subjects. 

Now  for  the  Fair : 

"  As  a  stream  late  conceal'd 

By  the  fringe  of  its  willows, 
Now  rushes  reveal'd 

In  the  light  of  its  billows  ; 

As  the  bolt  bursts  on  high 

From  that  black  cloud  that  bound  it, 
Flash'd  tlie  soul  of  that  eye, 

From  the  long  lashes  round  it." 

"  It  is  no  less  strange  than  true,  how- 
ever, that  European  beauties  are  quite 
inattentive  to  the  growth  of  their  eye- 
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lashes;  though  in  Circassia,  Georgia, 
Persia,  and  Hindostan,  it  is  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  a  mother's  care  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  her  children's  eye- 
lashes. -  -  -  Hair  left  to  itself  seldom 
grows  long,  but  eitlier  splits  at  the  top 
into  two  or  more  forks,  or  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller  till  it  end  in  a  fine 
gossamer  point.  When  it  does  so,  it 
never  grows  any  longer,  but  remains 
stationary.  The  Circassian  method  of 
treating  the  eye-lashes  is  founded  on 
this  principle.  The  careful  mother  re- 
moves with  a  pair  of  scissors  the  forked 
and  glossamer-like  points  (not  more) 
of  the  eye-lashes,  and  every  time  this  is 
done  their  growth  is  renewed,  and  they 
become  long,  close,  finely  curved,  and 
of  a  silky  gloss.  This  operation  of 
tipping  is  repeated  every  month  or  six 
weeks.  The  eye-lashes  of  infants  and 
children  are  best  tipped  when  they  are 
asleep.  Ladies  may,  with  a  little  care 
do  the  office  for  themselves.  This  se- 
cret must  be  invaluable  to  those  whose 
eye-lashes  have  been  thinned  and 
dwarfed,  as  often  happens  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes.  Some  remarks 
which  occur  here  on  the  beauty  of  large 
full  eyes,  and  the  means  of  heightening 
their  effect,  shall  be  introduced  here- 
after." 

Is  not  this  unwise  in  our  Oracle?  Is 
not  he  satisfied  with  the  execution  al- 
ready done  by  female  eyes,  but  would 
render  them  more  deadly  !  The  man 
is  surely  mad.     But  in  these  cases, 

"  He  shall  have  here  ;  that  he  has  tauo;ht 
Fatal  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  re- 
turn 
To  plague  the  inventor." 

Confining  ourselves  principally  to 
the  subject  with  whicli  we  set  out, 
namely,  good  living,  we  shall  conclude 
with  one  other  extract  : 

"  Hunger. — It  shakes  our  faith  very 
much  as  to  the  high  pretensions  of 
knowledge  put  forth  by  physicians  and 
anatomists,  that  none  of  them  can  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  hunger.  If  you  ask 
them  what  causes  hunger,  one  will  tell 
you,  that  it  is  the  sides  of  the  stomach 
rubbing  upon  one  another  ;  a  second 
will  say,  it  is  a  pursing  or  drawing  to- 
gether of  the  stomach  for  want  of  some- 


thing to  distend  it  ;  and  a  third  will  tell 
you,  it  is  the  gastric  juice  actually  set 
about  digesting  part  of  the  stomach  for 
want  of  something  else  to  do.  '1  he  lat- 
ter assertion  is  thought  to  be  supported 
by  instances  of  the  stomach  being  i'ound 
after  death,  actually  digested  in  several 
parts  :  but  nothing  which  is  alive  can 
be  digested,  and  it  only  proves  that  the 
gastric  juice  retains  its  power  of  digest- 
ing after  death,  in  tlie  same  way  as  the 
gastric  juice  of  the  calf  is  employed  in 
the  form  of  rennet  to  curdle  milk. 

"  We  also  give  our  own  explanation 
of  hunger,  and  think  it  is  caused  by 
want  of  the  accustomed  pres.-^ure  ol  food 
on  the  nerves  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
stomach  ;  and  as  scon  as  this  pressure 
is  made  by  a  fresh  supply  of  food,  the 
nerves  are  again  stirred  up  into  agreea- 
ble action,  and  secretion  is  thereby  pro- 
duced of  the  digestive  fluid,  ^'cveial 
circumstances  render  this  explanation 
the  most  prob&bie  one.  For  instance, 
the  sensation  of  hunger  is  increased  by 
cold  air,  by  cold  drink,  by  acids,  and 
by  bitters;  while  it  is  diminished  by 
heat,  by  warm  drinks,  by  opium,  by  to- 
bacco, and  by  every  thing  which  has  a 
tendency  to  blunt  the  feelings  of  the 
nerves.  This  principle  may  perhaps 
explain  why  gum  arabic  allays  hunger, 
not  by  afiiiirding  nourishment,  but  by 
blunting  or  covering  the  superficial 
nerves  of  the  stomach. 

'•  It  has  been  objected  to  every  ac- 
count of  hunger  hitherto  given,  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  sensation  ceasing 
after  a  time,  though  no  food  be  taken, 
remains  unexplained.  In  this  we  see 
no  difficulty,  for  it  resolves  itself  into 
the  general  law  of  sensation,  that  every 
strong  feeling  diminishes  in  proportion 
to  its  continuance." 

Praying  that  no  experience  of  this 
kind  may  enable  our  readers  to  form 
their  own  judgment,  we  take  our  leave 
oftlie  Oracle. — There  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  work,  and  if  encour- 
aged, we  think  there  is  talent  enougli  to 
improve  it.  At  present  it  is  between 
Jest  and  earnest,  half  fun  and  half  util- 
ity,— a  mule  between  a  jeu  d"espritand 
a  scientific  treatise  upon  all  things  and 
every  thing  besides. 
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S  there  are  few  real  or  fanci- 
ed tales  more  tragical  than 
the  story  of  tiie   Due  cVEngliein,  I  de- 
termined that  I   would  not  leave  Paris 
without  visiting  the  scene  of  his  mur- 
der; a  murder   which,   of  all    Buona- 
parte's actions,  was  certainly  the  black- 
est and  least  justifiable.     After  driving 
through  the   Faubourg    St.    Antoine, 
which  witnessed   so  many  of  the  event- 
ful circumstances  of  the    Revolution, 
I  passed  the  harriere  du  Trone,  and  at 
the  distance  of  an   English  mile  from 
that  spot  found  myself  at  the  gates   of 
the  old  castle  of  St.  Fincenncs,  whose 
solitary  position,  gothic  structure,  and 
moated   fortifications,  are  all  in  unison 
with  the  bloody  deed  perpetrated  with- 
in  its   walls.     The  sentinel   on    duty 
would  not  allow  us  to  enter  the   castle 
by  the  principal  gate,  but  allowed  us  to 
walk  round  the  ramparts  to  the  draw- 
bridge on  the  opposite  side.     In  cast- 
ing my  eyes  on   the  ditch,  which  runs 
round  this  extensive  edifice,  I  observed 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  draw-bridge 
some  persons  busily  employed  in  lay- 
ing out  a   small  garden,  while  others 
were  surrounding  it  with  an  iron  rail- 
ing, and  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  ap- 
peared an  accumulation  of  earth  of  the 
shape  and  size  of  an  ordinary  grave, 
but  covered  with  turf.     I  enquired  the 
reason  of  these  preparations,  and  learnt 
with  no  little  interest  that  this  was  the 
identical  spot  where  the  gallant  and  ill- 
fated    Due     d^Enghein    received    his 
death  blow,  and  under  which  he  was 
immediatel}'  buried.     To  record   these 
events  Louis  XVIII.  had  ordered  these 
simple  memorials  to  be  prepared.     Af 
ter  crossing  the  draw-bridge  we  were 
conducted  up  the  narrow  staircase  of  an 
ancient   tower  into  a  very  small   and 
dark  room,  where,  covered  with  white 
cloth  richly  embroidered   with  golden 
Jleurs-de-lis,  appeared    a    coffin    con- 
taining   the    bones  of   the    murdered 
Duke,  which   bones  have  lately   been 
removed   from  the  spot  in  which  they 
were  first  deposited,  and  which  we  had 
just  visited.     On  the  coffin  lay  a  large 
stone,    which     the     executioners    had 
thrown  over  the  spot  under  which  they 


interred    their  victim.     The  chamber 
which   contains  these  articles  is  now 
converted  into  a  chapel,  and  the  body 
was    surrounded   with  lighted    tapers, 
near  which  also  a  sentinel   was  posted. 
This  is   the  place  where  the  royal  suf- 
ferer underwent  his  mock  trial.     It  ap- 
pears that  as  soon  as  he  had  acknowl- 
edged, in  answer  to  the  first  interroga- 
tory put  to  him,  that  he  was  the  person 
sought  for,  he  was  condemned  without 
any   further   formality,  conducted  into 
another  chamber    where  he   was  kept 
two  hours  while  a  message  was  sent  to 
the  Palace  of  the  Thuilleries  for  the  fi- 
nal   commands    of  Napoleon,    which 
were  no  sooner  received  than  he  was 
sent  to  the  spot  already  described,  and 
shot  by  torch  light.      This  infamous 
act    was    committed  on  the  28th    of 
March,  and  Louis  XVIIL  has  ordered, 
on  the  annual  return  of  this  day,  that  a 
religious  expiatory  ceremony  shall  be 
performed.     A    person,  who  was    at 
Paris  when  the  melancholy  event  oc- 
curred, assures  me  that   in  spite  of  the 
rigid   system  of  espionage  which  then 
prevailed,  it  excited  much  alarm   and 
some    complaint.      It   was    rumoured 
that  a  Prince  of  the   Bourbon  family 
had  been  put  to  death,  but  the  name  of 
the  victim  was  unknown.     My  infor- 
mant was  told  by  a  soldier  that  he  had 
been  called  upon,  with  several  others, 
to  carry  into  execution  a  military  sen- 
tence, at  one  o'clock  in  the   morning, 
at  the  castle  of  Si.    Vincenne.s ;    but 
who  the  prisoner  was  had  been  careful- 
ly  concealed.     I  have   heard   that  the 
unfortunate  Duke  was  exposed,  not  on- 
ly to  every  possible  indignity,  but  even 
to  great  physical  sufiering.     That  af- 
ter having  been   hurried  to  Paris  from 
the  Banks  of  the  Rhine,  without  an  in- 
terval of  rest,  he  was  not  allowed  the 
smallest    refreshment    on    his   arrival 
within  these  dismal  walls.     But  this  is 
a  refinement  on  cruelty,  which,  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  I  am   not  dis- 
posed on  mere  rumour  to  believe. 

After  visiting  the  spot  where  one 
member  of  the  royal  family  so  miser- 
ably ended  his  short  but  honourable  ca- 
reer, I  thought  I  could  not  take  a  better 
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opportunity  of  visiting  the  scene  of 
another  iliiistrious  victim's  sufferings, 
and  therefore  proceeded  from  the  cas- 
tle of  ^V.  Vincennes  to  the  prison  of  tlie 
Conciergerie.  There  1  found  a  low, 
small,  damp,  and  dark  cell,  which  has 
lately  been  converted  into  an  expiatory 
chapel ;  and  here  the  once  beautiful, 
elegant,  high-born,  and  high-minded 
Marie  Antoinette,  Archduchess  of  Aus- 
tria and  Queen  of  France,  was  confin- 
ed sixty-seven  days,  and  only  left  this 
wretched  apartment  to  ascend  the  cart 
which  conveyed  her  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution. During  her  long  imprison- 
ment she  slept  on  a  stone  floor,  on 
which  a  truss  of  straw  was  thrown  by 
way  of  bed.  No  one  who  remembers, 
or  has  read  of  her  personal  and  mental 
charms  and  regal  splendour,  or  who 
recollects  the  beautiful  passage  in  which 
our  eloquent  Burke  has  at  once  painted 
her  charms,  and  recorded  her  claims  to 


compassion,  can  view  this  spot  with  in- 
difference. Perhaps  1  ought  to  apolo- 
gise for  troubling  you  with  an  account 
of  my  visits  to  these  dismal  scenes  ; 
they  do  not  strictly  belong  to  that  view 
of  national  manners  to  which  you  and 
I  have  agreed  to  confine  our  remarks, 
but  the  Due  d^Enghein  and  Marie  An- 
toinette are  so  connected  with  your 
Revolution,  and  your  Revolution  with 
every  thing  which  one  hears  and  sees 
in  this  country,  that  I  could  not  help 
telling  you  how  much  I  had  been  af- 
fected in  viewing  the  spots  which  wit- 
nessed the  sufferings  of  these  ill-fated 
and  illustrious  personages.  Perhaps 
Louis  XVIII.  acts  unwisely,  as  a  poli- 
tician, while  he  indulges  an  amiable  su- 
perstition, by  raising  these  expiatory 
chapels  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
mention ;  yet,  as  a  man,  one  can  un- 
derstand and  pardon  the  feelings  by 
which  he  is  actuated. 
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f\^  the  wide  barren  heath  that  lies 
^-^  between  Milford  and  Petersfield, 
traversed  in  its  extent  by  the  high  road 
to  Portsmouth,"  there  stood,  near  the 
way  side,  a  small  hut,  the  abode  as  it 
seemed  of  the  most  abject  poverty.  It 
had  originally  been  constructed  in  a 
rude  manner,  of  wood  and  broken  pie- 
ces of  brick  and  stone,  and  often  as  it 
became  shattered  by  the  wear  of  the 
seasons,  the  breaches  were  plastered 
with  clay,  or  filled  up  with  straw  or 
dried  leaves,  or  any  other  worthless 
material  that  barely  served  to  exclude 
the  inclemenc}'  of  the  weather.  The 
low  roof  was  thatched  with  turf,  and 
one  latticed  window,  on  either  side  of 
the  door,  ornamented  the  front  of  the 
building. 

The  miserable  tenant  of  this  misera- 
ble hovel  was  an  old  man,  named 
Langley  Dutton,  a  miser.  Langley 
was  sure  to  be  seen  on  every  market- 
day  trudging  to  Petersfield  habited  in 
an  old-fashioned  dark-blue  thread-bare 
coat,  with  grey  worsted  stockings,  and 
black  willow  hat,  carrying  on  his  arm 
the  little  basket  that  was  destined  to 
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contain  the  scanty  supplies  for  the 
week.  His  complexion  was  healthful ; 
but  an  anxious  contraction  of  his  brow, 
and  the  quick  glance  of  eager  suspicion 
which  lightened  his  small  serpent  e\'e 
rendered  his  countenance  far  from 
agreeable;  while  the  sharp  tone  of  his 
voice  and  manner  was  peculiarly  un- 
grateful and  forbidding ;  his  figure, 
which  declined  with  the  burden  of  his 
years,  was  meagre  to  an  excess  of  lean- 
ness, and  his  soul  was  as  lean  as  \\h 
body.  lie  had  never  been  married, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  doubtful  who  might 
succeed  to  the  inheritance  of  his  vast 
wealth  ;  for  having  never  had  tlie  cour- 
age to  contemplate  the  event  of  parting 
with  his  beloved  hoard,  he  had  n)ade  no 
will  that  could  render  his  death  an  ob- 
ject of  interest.  It  appeared,  indeed, 
not  improbable,  that  his  domestic  ser- 
vant would  attain  to  the  principal  por- 
tion of  his  vast  accumulation.  This 
woman,  who  was  called  Hester,  had 
been  taken  from  the  poor-house  at  Pe- 
tersfield ;  not  ill  cliarity  or  kindness, 
for  of  any  such  feeling  or  sentiment 
Langley  Button's  nature  was  utterly  in- 
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capable  ;  but  that,  because  tlie  miser, 
with  a  view  to  escape  the  customary 
pecuniary  claim  on  him  as  a  parishion- 
er, had  fixed  the  spot  of  his  habitation 
so  precisely  on  the  boundary  of  two 
different  parishes,  that  it  was  not  ea- 
sy to  determine  to  which  of  them  he 
was  responsible ;  and  the  point  was  on- 


all  her  remaining  strength  to  oppose  if^ 
by  placing  her  two  hands  against  the 
door,  crying  in  a  tone  of  wild  despair, 
"  Oh  !  pray,  for  dear  Heaven's  sake 
have  pity  on  me  ;  Fm  a  dying  crea- 
ture ;  dying  of  cold  and  hunger." 

"  Ay,  ay,  that's  just  what  they  all 
say,"  rejoined   Langley  ;  "  I  dare  say 


]y  at  length  settled  by  his  consenting  to  she's  one  of  the  gypsies  I  saw  to-day  ; 

receive  into  his  own    house  some  one  go  along  about  your  business,  my  good 

individual    pauper,  whose  maintenance  woman  \    we've    got  nothing   for  you 

and  support  should  be  considered  as  a  here." 

commutation  of  all  parochial  dues  :  and        "  A  little  cold  water,  I'm  so  thirsty," 

the  readiness   with   which  Hester  ac-  gasped  the  other  in  a  subdued,  inarti- 

commodated   herself  to   her    master's  culate  voice,  the  violence  of  her  emo- 

penurious  habits,  reflected  some  degree  tion  giving  way  to  excessive  languor, 
of  credit  on  Langley's  discernment  in        Hester,  perceiving  that  the  stranger 

the  selection  he  had  made.     It  was  late  appeared  to  suffer  greatly  from  weak- 

in   the  evening  of  a  raw,  chilly  day  in  ness  and  exhaustion,  accorded  what  she 


December,  the  heavy  mist  that  hung  in 
the  air  descended  at  intervals  in  a 
drizzling  rain,  and,  through  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  trees,  a  bleak  easterly 
wind  came  in  hollow  gusts  that  even 
sounded  cold  to  those  who  did  not  feel 
it,  the  birds  were  hushed,  and  the  cat- 
tle were  in  fold,  and  there  was  no  liv- 
ing creature  abroad,  when  a  poor  wo- 
man, who  was  journeying  from  London 
to  Petersfield,  in  crossing  the  dreary 
waste  of  Lebbock-heath,   became    so 


asked  for;  andthe  woman,havingdrank 
very  sparingly,  gave  the  cup  to  the 
child,  who  greedily  finished  the  draught. 
During  this,  Langley  again  said, 
"  There's  a  brick-kiln  behind  here,  not 
far  off,  you  could  sleep  there  very  well ; 
very  warm  and  comfortable  ;  come  in, 
Hester,  it's  very  cold  ;  come  in,  and  let 
me  have  supper." 

The  door  of  avarice  was  then  closed 
against  the  unfortunate  travellers  ;  the 
female  uttered  a  moan  of  poignant  an- 


spent  with  fatigue  as  to  be  unable  to  guish,  and  taking  her  child  by  the  hand 
proceed  any  further,  and,  attracted  by  turned  her  slow  steps  towards  the  place 
the  light  that   showed  faintly  in  Lang-    ■'    •   ^  _     i       i     ■  .•        i         i-  t 

ley  Dutton's  cottage  window,  she 
knocked  at  the  door  and  implored  shel- 
ter, for  the  night,  for  herself  and  a  child 
who  stood  shivering  at  her  side. 


that  Langley  had  mentioned  ;  which 
having  reached,  they  laid  them  dt-wn 
beneath  the  covering  of  a  shed  where 
the  brick-makers  were  accustomed  to 
labour,  and  soon  sunk  into  unconscious- 


Langley  was  seated  by  the  side  of  ness. 
the  fire-place,  where  a  few  pieces  of  fu-  The  rain  fell  in  torrents  on  the  fol- 
el  were  parting  from  each  other^  ^hile  lowing  morning,  and  no  one  approach- 
some  not  unsavoury  soup,  which  he  ed  the  spot  until  tv\o  o'clock  in  the  af- 
had  contrived  to  obtain  by  artifice,  be-  ternoon,  when,  the  weather  having 
iiig  a  portion  of  a  charitable  distribu-  cleared,  a  boy  came  to  tend  the  kiln, 
tion,  was  smoking  on  the  table.     On  On  perceiving  the  mother  and  child  Ire 


hearing  the  str?.nger"s  voice  he  pressed 
forward,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  by 
anticipation  the  expression  of  any 
compassionate  sentiments  from  Hester, 
exclaimed  in  reply  to  the  affecting  ap- 
plication. '^  No,  no,  we  have  no  room 
for  you  here ;  nothing  but  beggars 
about  the  country  ;  there's  a  farm- 
liouse  a'nout  a  mile  farther  on.  Shut  the 
door,  Hester,  shut  the  door." 


stared,  and  wondered,  and  walked 
round  and  about  the  shed,  and  came 
near  and  looked  on  its  strange  tenantry, 
yet,  with  the  usual  shyness  of  children, 
went  lingering  away  without  saying  a 
word,  resolved  to  report  what  he  had 
seen  when  he  should  arrive  at  home. 
In  his  way  to  his  own  village  he  passed 
the  farm-house  alluded  to  by  Langley 
Dutton,   and,  being  known   to  its  inha- 


Hester  was   proceeding  to  obey,  but    bitants,  turned  in,  and  related   the  cir- 
the  woraan,  feeble  as  she  was,  exerted    cunistancc  of  the  shed  ;    and  having 
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succeeded  in  arousing  the  curiosity  of 
his  auditors,  the  master  of  the  house, 
with  one  of  his  men  and  a  female  ser- 
vant, saUiod  forth  to  seek  an  ex[)lana- 
tion  of  so  unaccountable  an  occurrence. 

On  coming  to  the  shed  they  saw  t!ie 
female  lying  stretched  upon  the  ground 
with  her  face  to  the  earth,  while  a  boy, 
apparently  about  nine  years  of  age,  sat 
crouciiing  by  her  with  bis  head  resting 
on  his  knees.  The  urchin  looked  up, 
as  Radtord  the  farmer  advanced  and 
said,  '^  Why,  my  little  fellow,  what 
what  makes  you  here  ?  How  long 
have  you  been  here?"  Then,  without 
waiting  for  the  reply,  which  the  child 
evinced  no  readiness  in  making,  stoop- 
ed down  and  was  proceeding  to  ♦•xam- 
ine  the  features  of  the  woman,  when 
the  boy  partly  interposed  himself,  say- 
ing, '•  You  shan't  wake  mother  ;"  but 
Radford  had  seen  enough  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  and  called  out  to  his  party 
"  She's  dead  !"  on  hearing  which  they 
all  gathered  round,  and  having  each 
come  to  the  same  conclusion,  the  ques- 
tion arose,  "  Who  is  she  r"  but  none 
of  them  knew  her  ;  no  one  recollected 
to  have  ever  seen  her  before.  Radtord 
searched  her  pockets  in  the  hope  of 
finding  something  that  might  lead  to 
her  identity ;  but  the  expectation  was 
defeated  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  bit  of  dry  crust,  they  were 
utterly  empty.  She  appeared  to  be 
about  tiiirty  years  of  age,  and  wore 
a  pewter  ring  on  the  fourth  finger 
of  her  left  hand,  and  seemed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
life  ;  though  the  trace  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  complexion,  and  the  neat  ar- 
rangement of  a  profusion  of  light  hair, 
were  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
coarseness  of  her  hands,  and  the  mean- 
ness of  her  apparel.  Radford  then 
again  addressed  himself  lo  the  child, 
but  he  possessed  so  little  of  intelligence 
or  vivacity  as  to  be  able  to  afford 
scarcely  any  information. 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  boy  ?" 
said  the  farmer. 

"  Otto,"  replied  the  child,  with  sul- 
len reluctance. 

"  Nothing  else." 

'•'  Yes,  yes ;  you  have  got  two 
names." 

"  No,  only  Otto." 


"  And  that  woman  you  say  is  your 
mother ;  what  was  her  name  r" 

"  Her  name  ?  why,  mother." 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

''  1  don't  know." 

''  Do  you  know  where  your  mother 
was  going  to?" 

"  No." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  sitting 
here  ?" 

''  Long  time," 

"  How  long  has  your  mother  been 
dead  ?    Did  you  know  she  was  dead  ?" 

This  was  only  replied  to  by  a  stare 
of  ignorance  and  wonder. 

<'  And  cannot  you  tell  the  last  place 
you  were  at,  the  last  person  vou  spoke 
to  ?" 

Whether  the  child  was  stupid,  or  ob- 
stinate, or  that  his  terror  at  the  presence 
of  so  many  strangers  bewildered  his 
comprehension,  it  was  difiicult  to  de- 
cide ;  but  it  was  not  until  each  question 
had  been  repeated,  sometimes  more 
than  once,  that  even  these  brief  and  un- 
satisfactory answers  were  obtained. 
Radford,  however,  humanely  ])ersever- 
ed  in  his  investigation,  and,  by  degrees, 
drew  from  him  an  account  of  the  vain 
application  his  mother  had  made  on 
the  preceding  evening  at  Langley  Dut- 
ton's  cottage  ;  for,  that  it  could  be  no 
other  than  his,  Radford  felt  assured 
from  a  description  of  the  treatment 
they  had  received.  Thither,  therefore, 
Radford  repaired,  where  his  conjecture 
was  confirmed  by  Hester's  recital  of 
the  incident;  though  both  Langley  and 
his  satellite  appeared  to  be  considera- 
bly alarmed  and  confounded  on  hearing 
that  the  woman  was  dead. 

After  consulting  some  time  on  the 
subject,  it  was  agreed  to  be  most  expe- 
dient, that  the  deceased  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  public-house  about  two 
miles  distant,  in  order  that  an  inquest 
might  be  held  ;  while  Radford  express- 
ed his  intention  to  proceed  to  Peters- 
field,  to  acquaint  the  magistrate  there 
witii  what  had  happened;  having  first 
des[)atched  his  servant  to  the  farm  for 
a  caravan  to  convey  the  body.  He  al- 
so required  that  both  Hester  and  her 
master  should  accompany  him,  but 
Langley  refused  to  leave  his  treasure 
unguarded, and  it  was  agreed  that  Hes- 
ter only  should  attend. 
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Little  Otto  watched  intently  the 
operations  of  the  men  as  they  placed  his 
mother  in  the  kind  of  car  that  was 
brought  for  the  purpose ;  and  as  he 
gazed  on  her  altered  and  inaninaate 
countenance,  and  saw  her  arm  fall  list- 
lessly down  from  her  evidently  lifeless 
form,  he  seemed  to  be  struck  with  an 
indistinct  apprehension  of  the  mystery 
of  death,  and  uttered  a  sorrowful  ex- 
clajnation  of  surprise  and  fear. 

Langley  Button  by  his  mean,  selfish, 
inhospitable  way  of  life,  had  long  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  the  neigh- 
bouring peasantry, — for  parsimony  is 
ever  an  unpopular  vice, — and  they 
were  new  glad  to  have  a  fair  occasion 
affoided  them  for  expressing  a  general 
sentiment  of  aversion  and  contempt. 
So  that  when  the  little  cavalcade  pass- 
ed the  door  of  his  hut  they  unanimous- 
ly testified  their  indignation  at  his  in- 
humanity by  setting  up  a  loud  hissing 
noise,  that  could  not  fail  to  be  displeas- 
ing to  the  ear  it  was  designed  to  reach, 
inasmuch  as  it  taught  the  miser  to  con- 
template for  a  moment  the  worthlcss- 
ness  of  his  wealth,  in  feeling  its  insuffi- 
ciency to  protect  him  from  the  ridicule 
and-insults  of  the  meanest  kind. 

"  I  wish  old  flint  and  his  den  were 
burnt,  that's  what  I  do ;  I'm  sure  I 
would  not  give  a  cup  of  water  to  put 
t!ie  fire  out ;  we'd  see  if  he  could 
feel  then,  as  he's  got  no  feeling  for 
other  people,"  said  an  elderly  village 
matron,  who  was  holding  Otto  by  the 
hand. 

"  I  don't  think  fire  would  burn  iiim," 
answered  another  female  ;  '•  they  say 
he  deals  with  the  devil,  and  that's  how 
he  got  all  his  money  ;  and  do  you 
know,"  added  she,  lowering  her  voice, 
"■  I've  heard  tliat  there  Hester  is  a 
witch.  I'm  not  over  fond  of  her  com- 
pany I  can  t"ll  you."  One  of  the  far- 
mer's men  now  joined  them,  saying, 
"  I  should  like  to  catch  that  fellow  near 
our  horse-pond.  \\\  give  him  a  good 
ducking,  I  warrant  him  ;  the  savage, 
to  drive  a  poor  fellow  creature  from  his 
door,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  so  bitter 
cold  as  it  was  last  night  ;  poor  thing  ! 
what  she  must  have  suffered  ;  I  say 
he's  as  good  as  killed  her.'' 

"  It's  my  opinion  she's  been  starved 
to  death,"  observed  the  .first  speaker, 


"  for  when  I  gave  a  piece  of  our  cake  as 
I  baked  this  morning  to  the  child  here, 
he  devoured  it  so,  I  thought  he  would 
have  eaten  his  fingers." 

Otto  listened  to  all  that  was  said 
with  the  most  eager  attention  ;  and  the 
dialogue  which  was  kept  up  by  decry- 
ing Langley's  churlishness  to  the  poor, 
canvassing  his  unsocial  habits,  and  re- 
lating various  superstitious  stories  con- 
cerning his  solitary  austere  way  of  life, 
lasted  until  the  whole  party  stopped  at 
the  inn  ;  and  so  much  time  had  alrea- 
dy been  consumed,  that  it  was  just 
dark  before  they  arrived  there.  The 
unfortunate  stranger  was  then  decently 
deposited  in  an  upper  room  ;  Radford 
having  left  strict  injunctions  that  no 
one  should  interfere  in  the  matter  until 
his  return  from  Peters  field,  while  the 
villagers,  together  with  a  vast  accession 
of  gossips,  who  were  assembled  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  inn,  amused  themselves 
with  debating,  and  discussing,  and  spe- 
culating on  the  mysterious  circumstan- 
ces of  the  affair. 

Nearly  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and 
they  were  yet  deeply  engaged  on  the 
question,  when  Radford  entered  the 
room  accompanied  by  a  magistrate  j 
a  gentleman  who  was  highly  respect- 
ed for  his  integrity  and  urbanity  of  de- 
portment throughout  the  whole  of  the 
district  over  which  he  presided. 

The  whole  company  then  adjourned 
to  the  apartment  where  the  deceased 
lay ;  and  now,  on  a  more  minute  in- 
spection, a  sealed  letter  was  found  in 
her  bosom,  addressed  to  a  gentleman  at 
Portsmouth  ;  which,  having  been  open- 
ed by  the  magistrate,  went  to  prove 
that  she  was  the  erring  and  repentant 
child  of  a  naval  officer  at  Portsmouth, 
who,  after  having  suffered  the  extremi- 
ty of  want  and  distress,  was  about  to 
seek  her  paternal  abode,  to  throw  her- 
self at  her  father's  feet,  and  beseech 
protection  for  her  child.  Upon  read- 
ing the  letter  the  magistrate  looked 
round  and  desired  to  see  the  child,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  unac- 
countably missing. 

Diligent  search  was  instantly  made 
all  over  and  around  the  house  ;  but  in 
vain.  Radford  severely  reproved  the 
negligence  of  those  to  whose  care  he 
had  entrusted  the  boy,  and  desired  that 
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the  different  roads  should  be  carefully 
explored  with  lights.  From  some 
strange  questions  that  Otto  had  asked 
the  lad  who  had  first  seen  them  in  the 
shed  it  was  concluded,  as  most  proba- 
ble, that  he  hnd  traced  his  way  back  to 
the  brick-kiln ;  and  several  persons 
took  this  route  in  that  expectation.  As 
they  camp  within  sight  of  Langley 
Dutton's  dwelling  they  were  surprised 
to  see  flames  issi-ing  from  the  roof; 
they  hastily  advanced,  but  in  ten  mi- 
nutes it  was  nearly  level  with  the 
ground  ;  for  the  wind  blowing  briskly 
seemed  to  take  sport  in  assisting  his 
brother  element  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion ;  while  Otto  was  discovered  stand- 
ing opposite,  contemplating  with  looks 
of  wonder  and  deep  interest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fire  which  his  own  hands, 
nerved  by  revenge  for  his  mother's  loss, 


had  kindled.  There  was  a  rick  of  old 
hay  standing  against  the  back  of  the 
hovel,  which  he  having  ignited,  by 
means  of  the  proximity  of  the  kiln,  in- 
stantly communicated  with  the  build- 
ing, and  Langley,  who,  having  made 
fast  his  doors  and  windows  was  doz- 
ing in  darkness,  perished  by  suflTocation 
from  the  smoke. 

On  an  investigation  of  the  ruins  the 
following  morning  it  appeared  that 
Langley's  last  act  had  been  an  effort  to 
secure  his  money  chest,  for  the  miser 
and  his  hoard  were  found  frightfully  as- 
sociated ;  his  skeleton  was  literally  in- 
vested with  gold  ;  the  fleshless  fingers 
still  clutched  it ;  and  what  seemed  to 
have  been  the  heart  was  encrusted  by 
it ;  and  the  skull  was  clogged  with  the 
molten  ore.  Arietta. 


OHIGIKAL    ATSTECDOTES,    LITERARY    NEWS,     INCIDENTS,    &C. 


Vicissitudes  of  Fortune. — The  sub- 
ject of  presentiments  is  a  very  common 
one.  There  are  kw  persons  to  whom 
some  internal  and  involuntary  emotion 
has  not  at  times  appeared  to  presage 
what  has  afterwards  happened  to  them. 

A  Madame  D ,  resident  at  Paris, 

although  still  young  and  handsome, 
had  not  to  congratulate  herself  on  hav- 
ing either  a  husband  or  a  fortune.  For 
that  reason  she  wore  in  society  a  con- 
strained air,  very  different  from  her  na- 
tural gaiety.  Twelve  hundred  francs 
was  all  her  wealth.  A  short  time  ago, 
dining  at  a  friend's  house,  the  original 
vivacity  of  her  character  for  a  while  re- 
turned to  her.  "Ah  !"  said  she,  as 
she  took  her  leave,  "  I  have  laughed 
too  much  to-day  ;  something  extraordi- 
nary will  certainly  happen  to  me." 
On  her  return  home  she  found  a  letter 
requiring  her  to  go  to  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice. Thither  she  next  day  went. 
They  asked  her  if  she  was  not  related 
to  a  certain  M.  Martin,  the  son  of  an 
artizan  at  Lyons.  She  replied  that  she 
was  of  that  family,  and  that  M.  Martin 
was  her  cousin.  They  then  informed 
her  that  this  young  man,  who  had  left 
Lyons  as  a  conscript  in  the  French  ar- 
my, had  been  made  prisoner  in  Corsi- 
ca  by  the  Englishj  that   he   had  after- 


wards enlisted  in  an  English  regiment 
sent  to  Pondicherry,  that  by  degrees  he 
had  become  a  Major  in  the  service  of 
the  English  East  India  Company,  and 
the  chief  minister  of  one  of  the  native 
princes,  and  finally  that,  dying,  he  did 
not  forget  either  his  native  city  or  his 
family  in  the  disposal  of  his  property 
amounting  to  several  millions  ;  in  the 
various  bequests  of  which,  she  Madame 

D would  find  herself  included   for 

a  legacy  of  400,000  francs.  The  sur- 
prise of  Madame  D at  seeing  the 

presentiment  of  the  preceding  evening 
verified,  and  her  situation  so  materially 
and  unexpectedly  changed  from  that 
which,  although  she  had  endured  it, 
was  very  different  from  the  one  she 
ought  to  enjoy  in  the  world,  may  easily 
be  conceived. — The  decree  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Calcutta  has,  as  we 
mentioned  in  our  last,  confirmed  those 
brilliant  hopes,  by  ordering  the  |)ay- 
ment  of  all  the  legacies  to  the  various 
legatees. 

WIZARDS,   &C. 

(l\Ion.  Ma  g.) 
SiV,-Your  correspondent  Common  Sense, 
in  referring' to  the  effects  of  the  belief  of 
vvitciicraft,  so  brutally  manifested  by  some 
of  the  female  inhabitants  of  VVivilscombe, 
in    Somersetshire,  has  justly  described  oiIt- 
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ers  who  are  as  tnucli  under  the  influence  of 
the  principle  of  witchcraft  as  these  poor  de- 
luded  women.     In   his  judicious    remarks, 
however,  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have 
adverted  to  {he    cause  of   witch  and    some 
other  crafts,  moral    as    well  as    physical, — 
that    phantom   of   a    being    called  a  Devil. 
The  agency  of  this  omnipresent  author  and 
promoter  of  all  craft  is   maintained  in    this 
country    both    by  church    and   state ;  and, 
while   in   our  courts  of  law  crimes  are  pub- 
licly denounced  as  being  committed   at  the 
instigation   of  the  devil,  can   it  be  expected 
that  either  his  influence  er  that  of  his  imps 
will   entirely   lose    their    influence    on    the 
minds  of  the  uneducated  ?     If  King  James 
had  not  been  so  fond  of  contending  against 
witchcraft,  we  should  not    have  read,  most 
likely,  of  the  witch,  but  of  the  ventriloquist, 
of   Endor  ;  nor  would  the  term  ivitch  have 
been  in    the   translation    of  the   Scripture, 
since  it  is  not  the  proper  rendering  of  any 
woids    used    in    tlie    Hebrew    writings.     It 
was  this  King's    fondness  for  demonology, 
as  originating  in  the  devil,  which  occasion- 
ed this  term  to   be  so  fiequently  and  so  im- 
properly    introduced    by    his    subservient 
translators.     Tlie  religion  of  Jesus  is  wholli/ 
free  from  any  such  absurdity,  as  that  of  in- 
culcating a   belief  in   any    such   beings  as 
witches,  devil,  or  devils.     Tiiis,  so  far  as  I 
ara  capable  of  jiidging,  has    been  most  sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained  and  proved  in  some 
discourses  which  I    have  lately  read,   deliv- 
ered at    Portsmouth,  and    published    under 
the  title  of  "  an  Analytical  Investigation  of 
the  Scriptural   Claims  of  the   Devil,"  by   a 
preacher  of  that  town  of  the  name  of  Scott. 
I  think,  if  I  were  accused  of  committing  any 
crime  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  I  should 
demur  against  the   count    which  contained 
the  charge,  on  the   ground  of  its   impossi- 
bility. 

nous    LIBERTIES. 

(Recreative  Mag-.) 
If  mav  he  asked,  why  expose  the  infirm- 
ities of  the  iiuman  mind  ?  Why  display  so 
many  instances  of  raving  superstition  and 
ignorance  ?  To  this  we  answer,  that  we 
wish  them  to  be  laughed  down  ;  for  the  au- 
thors of  such  farrago  do  much  dis-service 
to  religion,  not  among  those  who  know  how 
<o  discriminate,  but  among  those  who  do 
not.  If  these  rhapsodies  had  been  acted 
onli/  among  the  covenanters  of  Scotland, 
then  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  drag 
forth  the  unwelcome  records  from  their  by- 
g-onc  obscurity  ;  b'lt  the  same  cant  is  every 
now  and  then  atteinjited  to  be  obtruded 
among  us,  by  the  fanatics  of  the  present 
dax',  who  even  go  to  the  length  of  saying 
that  they  are  sensible  of  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  even  name  time  and 
place.  Now  we  think  tliis  is  going  too  far  ; 
so  far  indeed,  as  to  deserve  our  ridicule  ! 
for  reasoning  wilh  such  inspirati,  or  illumi- 
iiati,  the  favoured  j>cople,  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question.  In  fact,  fanatics  never 
were  any  great  ni'.'ods  to  reason  and  learn- 


ing, and  not  without  some  kind  of  plea  , 
first,  because  they  have  usually  a  slender 
provision  of  either  ;  secondly,  because  a 
man  has  no  occasion  to  spend  his  time  and 
his  pains  in  the  studious  way,  who  has  an 
inward  illumination  to  guide  him  to  truth, 
and  to  make  such  labour  unnecessary. 
Will  it  be  pretended  that  certain  pastors  of 
the  flock  do  not  encourage  all  this  ?  Read 
sectarian  pamphlets  and  periodicals  of  the 
present  period. 

Never  was  hypocrisy  carried  to  a  greater 
height  than  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I  : 
they  had  Triers  who  appointed  preachers 
to  their  livings,  first  asking  them  such 
questions  as  these  :  When  were  you  con- 
verted .'  Where  did  you  begin  to  feel  the 
motions  of  the  spirit  ?  In  what  year  ?  In 
what  month  ?  In  what  day  ?  About  what 
hour  of  the  day,  had  you  the  secret  call  or 
motion  of  the  spirit,  to  undertake  and  la- 
bour in  the  ministry  .'  What  work  of  grace 
has  God  wrought  upon  your  soul  ?  and  a 
great  many  other  questions,  about  regene- 
ration, predestination,  and  the  like. 

Mechanics  of  all  sorts  were  then  preach- 
ers, and  some  of  them  were  much  admired 
and  followed  by  the  mob.  "  I  am  to  tell 
thee,  Christian  reader,  (says  Dr.  Featley, 
preface  to  his  Dipper  Dipped,  1647,)  this 
new  year,  of  new  changes,  never  heard  of 
in  former  ages,  namely  of  stables  turned 
into  temples,  and  I  will  beg  leave  to  add, 
temples  turned  into  stables,gtalls  into  quires, 
shopboards  into  communion  tables,  tubs  in- 
to pulpits,  aprons  into  linen  ephods,  and 
mechanics  of  the  lowest  rank  into  priests 
of  the  highest  places.  1  wonder  that  our 
door-posts  and  walls  sweat  not,  upon  which 
such  notes  as  these  have  been  lately  afiix- 
ed  ;  '  on  such  a  day  such  a  brewer's  clerk 
exerciseth,  such  a  tailor  expoundeth,  such 
a  waterman  teacheth.'  If  cooks  instead  of 
mincing  their  meat,  fall  upon  dividing  of 
the  word  ;  if  taylors  leap  up  from  the 
shopboard  into  the  pulpit,  and  patch  up 
sermons  out  of  stolen  shreds  ;  if  not  only 
of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  as  in  Jerobo- 
am's time,  priests  are  consecrated  to  the 
most  high  God  ;  do  we  marvel  to  see  such 
confusion  in  the  church  as  there  is .'"' 
Here  are  felt-makers  who  can  roundly  deal 
with  the  blockheads  and  neutral  demicasters 
of  the  world  ;  cobblers  who  can  give  good 
rules  for  upright  walking,  and  handle 
scripture  to  a  bristle  ;  coachmen  who  know 
how  to  lash  the  beastly  enormities,  and 
curb  the  headstrong  insolence  of  this  bru- 
tish age,  stoutly  exhorting  us  to  stand  up 
for  the  truth,  lest  the  wheel  of  destruction 
roundly  overrun  us.  We  have  weavers  that 
can  sweetly  inform  us  of  the  shuttle  swift- 
ness of  the  times,and  practically  thread  out 
the  vicissitudes  of  all  sublunary  things  till 
the  web  of  our  life  be  cut  off" ;  and  here  are 
mechanics  of  my  profession,  who  can  sep- 
arate the  pieces  of  salvaion  from  those  of 
damnation  ;  measure  out  every  man's  por- 
tion, and  cut  it  out  by  thread  ;    substantial- 
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ly  prcssiiia;  the  points,  till  they  have  fash- 
ionably filled  up  their  work  with  a  well- 
bottomed  conclusion.'' 

But  to  proceed  :  the  Turitans  in  the  days 
of  Charles  I.  were  so  darins:  as  to  make 
saucy  expostulations  with  God  from  the 
pulpit.  Mr.  Vines,  in  St.  Clement's  church, 
near  Temple  Bar, used  the  following  words  : 
"  O  Lord,  thou  hast  never  given  us  a  victo- 
ry this  long  while,  for  all  our  frequent  fast- 
ing:. What  dost  thou  mean,  O  Lord,  to  tling 
us  in  a  ditch  and  there  leave  us  .'"  And 
one  Robinson,  in  his  prayer  at  Southamp- 
ton, Aug.  25,  16-12,  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  manner  ;  "  O  God,  O  God,  many 
are  the  liands  that  are  lift  up  against  us  ; 
but  there  is  one,  God,  it  is  thou  thyself,  O 
Father,  who  doest  us  more  mischief  than 
they  all."  Thoy  seemed  to  encourage  this 
sauciness  in  their  public  sermons.  "  Gath- 
er upon  God,  (says  Mr.  R.  Harris,  Fast 
Sermon  before  the  Commons)  and  hold 
him  to  it,  as  Jacob  did  ;  press  lum  with  his 
precepts,  with  his  promises,  with  his  hand, 
with  his  seal,  with  his  oath,  till  we  do  duso- 
pein,  as  some  Greek  Fathers  boldly  speak  ; 
that  is,  if  I  may  speak  it  reverently  enough, 
put  the  Lord  out  of  countenance  ;  put  him, 
as  you  would  say,  to  the  blush,  unless  we 
be  masters  of  our  reo,uests." 

Evans  goes  still  farther:  "O  God,0 
God,  many  are  tlie  hands  lift  up  against  us, 
but  there  is  one,  God,  it  is  thou  tliyself,  O 
Father,  who  doest  us  more  mischief  than 
they  all  (this  was;  a  favourite  phrase).  O 
Lord,  when  wilt  thou  take  a  chair  and  sit 
among  the  house  of  Peers  ?  And  when,  O 
God,  when,  I  say,  wilt  thou  vote  among  the 
honourable  house  of  Cimmons  :'  We  know, 
0  Lord,  that  Abraham  made  a  covenant, 
and  Moses  and  David  made  a  covenant,and 
our  Saviour  made  a  covenant ;  but  thy 
Parliament's  covenant  is  the  greatest  of  all 
covenants.  I  say  this  is  God's  cause,  and 
if  our  God  has  any  cause,  this  it  is  ;  and  if 
this  be  not  God's  cause,  then  God  is  no  God 
for  me,  but  the  devil  has  got  up  into  heav- 
en." 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  those  who 
took  these  pious  liberties,  took  the  liberty 
also  of  cjuarrelling  with  the  most  innocent 
customs  then  in  use,  as  tiis  eating  of  Christ- 
mas pies  and  plum-porridge  at  Christmas, 
which  they  reputed  as  very  sinful.  Tliis 
might  be  further  illustrated  if  we  had  room. 
Tliese    were    the    people    who    considered 


Horace,  or  an  eclogue  of  Virgil  ;  espe- 
cially if  he  can  but  drivel  a  little,  eitlier  at 
the  mouth  or  eyes,  when  he  repeats  them. 
And  such  a  soul  may  pass  for  a  soul-ravish- 
ing spiritualist,  if  he  can  but  set  oiif  his 
nonsense  with  a  wrj'  mouth,  which  with 
them  is  called  a  grace-pouriiig-rlown  roun- 
ttnance.  The  snuijfling  and  twang  of  the 
nose  passes  for  the  gospel  sound  :  and  the 
throwings  of  the  Jace  for  the  motions  of 
the  spirit."  But  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  some  extracts  from  this  book,  with  the 
pious  hope  that  the  ludicrous  instances  ci- 
ted will  stop  those  who  are  getting  info  this 
way,  and  prevent  any  sect  starting  up  in 
future,  to  act  their  parts  in  this  manner  ; 
viz.  in  giving  us  a  torrent  of  words,  and 
but  a  drop  of  sense : — 

Mr.  W.  Guthrie,  of  Fenwick,  hath  a 
printed  sermon  full  of  curses  and  impre- 
cations. "  Will  you  gang,  man,  to  the  cur- 
sed curates  .'  Gang  !  and  the  vengeance 
of  God  gang  with  thee  ;  the  devil  rug  their 
hearts  out  of  their  sides." 

i\!r.  Kii  kfon,  lately  in  the  church  he  pos- 
sesses at  Edinburgh,  began  his  sermon  thus  : 
'  Devil  take  my  soul  and  body.'  The  peo- 
ple startling  at  the  expression,  he  antici- 
pates their  wonder  with  this  correction  ; 
'  you  think.  Sirs,  this  is  a  strange  word  in 
the  pulpit,  but  you  think  nothing  of  it  out 
of  the  pulpit ;  but  what  if  the  devil  should 
take  many  of  ye  when  ye  utter  such  lan- 
guage .'"  Another  time  preaching  against 
lockups  (part  of  the  head-dress  we  sup- 
pose,) he  told,  '  I  have  been  this  year  of 
God,  preaching  against  the  vanity  of  wom- 
en, yet  !  see  my  own  daughter  in  the  kirk 
even  now,  have  as  high  a  cockup  as  any  of 
you  all.' 

Mr.  Kirkton,  preaching  in  his  meeting- 
house on  the  Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh,  ad- 
duced several  instances  of  the  poverty  of 
file  peo!)le  of  God  :  amongst  others,  he  had 
this  remarkable  one  ;  Brethren,  (says  he) 
critics  with  their  Aim  frams,  and  why- 
tie  whaties  (tiitles)  may  imagine  a  hundred 
reasons  for  Abraham's  going  out  of  the 
land  of  Chaldea ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what 
was  always  my  opinion,!  believe  Abraham, 
poor  man,  was  forced  to  run  out  of  the 
land  of  .ludca,  for  debt. 

One  Fraser,  of  Bray,  preaching  at  a  con- 
venticle in  the  beginning  of  King  James's 
reig^n,  began  his  discourse  thus  :  "  1  am 
come  here  to  preach  this  day,  Sirs,  in  spite 
of  the  curates,  and  in  spite  of  the  prelates 


mirth  to  be  only  made   for  reprobates,  and  (,,^1,.  masters,  and  in  spite  of  the  King  their 

cheerfulness  of  heart  denied  those  who  are  n.^ster,  and  in  spite  of  the  Hector  of  France, 

the  only  persons  that   have  a  proper    title  ^j,    .naster,    and    in    spite    of  the  Pope   of 

°  Rome,  that's  both  their  master,  and  in  spite 

The  author  of  The  Scotch  Presbyterian  of  the  Devil,  that's  all  their  master." 

Eloquence,    4to.    1693,'    speaks     of    "  t!ic  Mr.  Areskine,  praying  in  the  Tron  church 

force  that  a  loud  voice  and  a  whining  tone,  church  last  year,  said,  "  Lord   have    mercy 

in  broken  and  smothered  words,  have  upon  on  all  fools,  and  idiots,  and  particularly  on 

the  Presbyterian  rabble  ;  that  they  look  not  the  magi>,trates  of  Edinburgh." 

upon  a  man  as  endued    with  the   spirit    of  '  1  have    (says   the    author)   often    heard 

God,  without  such   canting    and  deformity  blind  Mi.  Best,  at  Utretcht,  use  this  expres- 

cf  holiness.      A  person  that   hath  the  dex-  sion  in   his   jiravers  :     "  O  Lord,   confound 

terity  of  whining,  may    make  a  great  con-  that  man   of  sin,    that   child    of  perdition, 

greg-ution    of  them    vreep    with    an    ode  of  that  Anti-Christ,  the  Pope  of  Rome  :  thou 
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Varieties. 


must  confound  liim,  thou  slialt  confound 
liini  ;  good  Lord,  1  will  have  you  confound 
him.' 

CHIMNEYS. 
Time  brings  up  many  new  and  strange 
things,  and  there  are  revolutions  in  men's 
minds  as  well  as  in  their  circumstancrs. 
Our  old  historiographers  examined  subjects 
with  01  iginal  views  ;  and,  though  not  the 
most  respectable  of  writers,  expressed  their 
ideas  with  clearness.  HoUingshed  wrote 
during  the  reigu  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  his 
intention  was  manifestly  good,  in  noticing 
the  increase  of  luxury  as  prevailing  in  his 
days ;  but  few,  probably,  will  adopt  an 
opinion  which  he  giveS;  respecting  an  in- 
vention from  which  so  many  advantages 
accrue.  Among  other  daily  changes,  he 
protests  against  "  the  multitude  of  chim- 
neys lately  erected,  whereas,  in  the  sound 
remembrance  of  some  old  men,  there  were 
not  above  two  or  three,  if  so  many,  in  most 
uplandish  towns  in  the  reign." 

HEROISM. 

(Lit.  Gaz.  Oct.) 

The   plague  raged  more    violently 
than  ever  at  Marseilles.     Every  link 
of    affection   was  broken,  the    father 
turned  from   the  child,  the  child  from 
the  father  :  cowardice,  ingratitude,  no 
longer  excited  indignation.     Misery  is 
at  its  height  when  it  thus   destroys  ev- 
ery generous  feeling,  that  dissolves  ev- 
ery tie  of  humanity  !   The  city  became 
a  desert,  grass  grew  in  the  streets,  a  fu- 
neral met  you  at  every  step.  The  phy- 
sicians assembled  in  a  body  at  the  Ho- 
tel de  Fille,  to  hold  a  consultation  on 
the  fearful  disease,  for  which  no  reme- 
dy had  yet  been  discovered.     After  a 
long  deliberation,  they  decided  unani- 
mously that  the  malady  had  a  peculiar 
and  mysterious  character,  which  open- 
ing a  corpse  alone  might  develope, — an 
operation  it  was  impossible  to  attempt, 
since  the  operator  must  infallibly  be- 
come a  victim  in  a  few  hours,  beyond 
the  power  of  human  art  to  save   him, 
as  the  violence  of  the  attack  would  pre- 
clude their  administering  the  accustom- 
ed remedies,     A  dead  pause  succeeded 
this  fatal  declaration.     Suddenly  a  sur- 
geon  named   Guyon,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  of  great  celebrity  in  his  pro- 
fession, rose  and  said  firmly,  "  Be  it 
so:  1  devote  myself  for  the  sake  of  my 
country.     Belbie  this  numerous  assem- 
bly I  swear,  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and   religion,   that   to-morrow,  at  the 
break  of  day,  I   will  dissect  a  corpse, 
and  write  down  as  I  proceed,  what  I 


observe,"      He  left  the  assembly  in- 
stantly.    They  admire  him,  lament  his 
fate,  and  doubt  whether  he  will  persist 
in  his  design.     The  intrepid  and  pious 
Guyon,  animated   by   all  the  subUme 
energy  religion  can  inspire,  acted  up  to 
his  words.     He  had  never  married,  he 
was  rich,  and  he  immediately  made  a 
will  dictated  by  justice  and  piety  ;    he 
confessed,  and  in   the   middle  of  the 
night  received  the  sacraments.    A  man 
had   died  of  the  plague  in  his   house 
within  four  and  twenty  hours  :  Guyon 
at  daybreak   shut  himself  up   in  the 
same  room  ;  he  took  with  him  an  ink- 
stand, paper,  and  a  little  crucifix.    Full 
of   enthusiasm,    never  had   he    knelt 
more  firm  or  more  collected  :  kneeling 
before  the  corpse,  he  wrote  :  "  Mould- 
ering remains  of  an  immortal  soul,  not 
only  can  I  gaze  on  thee  without  horror, 
but  even  with  joy  and  gratitude.  Thou 
wilt  open  to  me  the  gates  of  a  glorious 
eternity.      In  discovering  to  me  the  se- 
cret cause  of  the  terrible  disease  which 
destroys  my  native  city,  thou  wilt  ena- 
ble me  to  point  out  some  salutary  rem- 
edy—thou    wilt   render   my   sacrifice 
useful.     Oh  God  !  (continued  he,)thou 
wilt  bless  the  action  thou  hast  thyself 
inspired."   He  began, — he  finished  the 
dreadful  operation,  and  recorded  in  de- 
tail his  surgical  observations.    He  then 
left  the  room,  threw  the  papers  in   a 
vase  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  sought 
the  lazaretto,  where  he  died  in  tvvelve 
hours— a  death    ten    thousand    times 
more  glorious  than  the  warrior's,  who, 
to  save  his  country,  rushes  on  the  en- 
emy's ranks,  since  he  advances  with 
hope,  at  least,  sustained,  admired,  and 
seconded  by  a  whole  army. — La  Pestc 
de  Marseilles,  hy  Madame  de  Genlis. 

We  hear  that  the  scene  of  the  next  AVa- 
verley  Novel  is  laid  in  Scotland,  and  the 
time  about  forty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Maturin's  foithcoming  Romance  is 
called  the  "  Albigenses  ;"  and  founded  up- 
on historical  events  of  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  century,  interwoven  with  the  fictitious 
part  of  the  narrative. 

The  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Regians,  un- 
der Captain  Piurv,  has  returned.  The  dis- 
coveries during  this  vcyage  have  not  yet 
transpired.  ^   r  ^■ 

jXew  Worls. —Lizar's  Views  of  i-ilm- 
burgh,  No.  3,  royal  4to  55.— Britton's  Grap- 
ic  and  Literary  Illustrations  of  I  o"*';'" 
Abbey,  medium  4to.  21s.-,  imperial  4to.  2l.-s. 
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(London  Maff.) 
SEA-ROAMERS— OLD  JOHNNY  V/OLGAR. 

List  ye  landsmen  all  to  rae. 


'T^HAT  "  one  half  of  the  world 
-*■  does  not  know  how  the  other 
half  lives,  is  a  very  ancient  truth,  I 
fancy,  and,  in  spite  of  the  advances  of 
knowledge,  it  is  perfectly  applicable,  I 
believe,  in  the  present  era  of  mankind. 
Every  man  has  his  own  world,  or  a  lit- 
tle plot  cut  out  of  the  great  mass  to 
which  his  own  wants  and  habitudes 
confine  his  experience,  and  which  he 
calls    "the    world."      The   Duke    of 

has  so  many  courses  served  up 

to  his  dinner-table  daily,  the  remains 
of  which,  he  is  positive,  are  removed  to 
be  consumed  by  his  servants;  and 
this,  he  determines,  is  the  way  of  "  the 
world."  Every  body  does  so.  He 
wears  a  coat  three  weeks,  and  then 
makes  it  over  to  his  butler — and  that 
is  how  people  get  clothed.  Not  a  doz- 
en streets  from  his  princely  mansion, 
there  are  human  beings  wondering, 
whether  "  the  hone  hashed  up  with  a 
few  potatoes  will  do  for  to-morrow ;" 
others  agreeing  that  a  bit  of  mutton 
"  is  ratlier  high,  but  will  do  lO  make 
broth  of:"  and  a  fellow-creature  pro- 
testing that,  shabby  as  his  coat  is,  it 
will  go  a  month  or  two  yet — turned; 
yet  such  things  are  as  inconceivable  to 
the  Duke  as  if  they  were  occurrences 
of  another  planet.  Has  his  Grace  the 
smallest  conception  that  there  is  such  a 
stratagem  on  our  earth  as  rc-beavering 
a  hat,  and  reviving  a  pair  of  trowsers  ? 
Not  he,  believe  it. 

'T       ATHENEI^M    VOI,.  It. 


There  are  means  of  earning  a  sub- 
sistence— modes  of  human  toil,  so  out 
of  the  great  high-ways  of  industry — so 
disconnected  from  the  regular  rattle 
and  bustle  of  the  community — so  low- 
ly— lone,  and  independent  of  all  ge- 
neral interests  ;  that,  with  regard  to  or- 
dinary observers,  they  may  be  said  to 
be  absolutely  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  You  must  search  for  them — 
stoop  down  to  them — handle  them — 
as  you  would  some  minute  and  myste- 
rious process  of  animal  life — put  your 
ear  to  them — smell  at  them — before 
you  can  ascertain  or  guess  at  their  na- 
ture and  use.  What  is  that  strange- 
looking  man  about  ?  What  then — 
pampered  sloth !  You  will  not  go  and 
see?  Well — stay  a  little,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it.  I  can  assure  the 
great  Duke  before-mentioned,  that  he 
may  see  an  old  man  clad  in  black  sack- 
cloth, with  a  rope  round  his  waist — 
bent,  and  wan  and  grey — pass  by  his 
window  daily  at  his  breakfast-time, 
who  feeds  and  clothes  himself  (justas his 
Grace  may  see)  with  the  profit  accru- 
ing from  old  bones  which  he  picks  up 
from  the  public  streets.  I  am  positive- 
ly serious,  yet  his  Grace,  I  dare  say, 
will  pause  from  his  chocolate,  and  lis- 
ten to  the  fact  with  the  same  sort  of  in- 
credulous wonder  with  which  he  might 
hear  that  there  are  living  beings  some 
hundred  thousands  of  times  less  than  a 
mite.     And  this  too  is  far — far  indeed, 
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Sea-Roamers. — Old  Johnny  Wolgar. 


from  the  limit  of  human  littleness  and 
desolation. 

The  accidents  of  my  life  have  often 
brought  me  into  very  intimate  commu- 
nion with  the  poor,  so  as  to  make  me 
perfectly  familiar  with  their  disposi- 
tions and  habits,  as  dependent  upon  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  their  condi- 


of  the  returns  given  by  this  occupation 
to  a  life  of  toil,  through  a  winter's  sea- 
son and  seventies,  I  will  explain  in  due 
time.  The  circumstances  of  the  sea- 
roamer  may  derive  a  certain  fanciful 
dignity  from  the  external  scenery  in 
which  he  moves, — from  his  bold  famil- 
iarity with  storm  and  rain,  and  the  un- 


tion,  and  let  me  into  many  secrets  of  disputed  freehold  which  he  has  and  en- 
strange  drudgery  and  privation,  which,  joys  in  the  ample  sky,  and  the  pure 
as  I  never  saw  them  mentioned  under  breath  of  the  bountiful  sea;  but,  in  all 
any  head  in  the  quarterly  reports  of  essential  respects  of  rank  and  conse- 
our  ever-increasing  prosperity,  are,  I  quence,  he  stands  in  about  the  same  re- 


nnagme,  very  little  known  or  felt  for 
out  of  the  bosoms  of  the  sufferers.  The 
obscurity,  remoteness,  and  narrowness 
of  their  "  world" — and  the  extreme 
insignificance  of  their  relations  with 
the  worlds  of  other  people,  readily  ac- 
count for  the  sort  of  exile  in  which 
they  live  from  common  sympathy;  a 
state  still   further   secured  to  them   by 


lation  to  society,  as  those  Cyclops-like 
figures,  with  sacks  at  their  backs,  which 
my  London  readers,  no  doubt,  must 
have  often  seen  lurking  about  under 
back  walls,  and  in  dingy  corners,  rifling 
the  treasures  of  cinder-heaps.  These 
searchers  of  cinders  are  more  abject  in 
their  appearance ;  they  are  black — 
blear-eyed,  and  have  a   fertive,  larce- 


ihe  gentle  and  quiet  humility  of  their  nous  look  about  them,  which  is  not  pre- 
possessing ;  but  still  they  may  be  honest, 
(when  back  doors  are  shut)  and  as  to 
substantial  profits  they  rather  outdo,  I 
believe,  the  poor  rangers  of  the  beach. 
I  shall,  perhaps,  best  illustrate  the  na- 


own  manners  and  deportment — for, 
though  the  last — the  lowest  among  the 
sons  of  toil,  they  are  never  forward  to 
announce  themselves  in  the  angry  lan- 
guage   of    repining     and     discontent. 


They  have  still  something  to  lose  who  ture  and  vicissitudes  of  sea-roaming,  by 
lift  up  tlicir  voices  to  remonstrate  and  some  little  account  of  the  life  one  of  its 
threaten.  The  poor  patient  drudges  most  assiduous  followers ;  a  man  with 
of  whom  I  am  speaking,  who  have  vvhose  ways  I  happen  to  be  deeply  con- 
nothing  more  to  fear— and  they  know  versant,  and  who  surely  deserves  some 
not  what  to  gain — lay  down  their  heads  notice,  as  having  been  long  known  be- 
nightly  in  perfect  gratitude  that  they  tween  Castle  Point  and  Birlei/  Gap, 
are  permitted  to  live.     Oh  !  how  beau-  on  the  coast  of  S as  "  King:  of  the 


tiful  are  the  dispensations  of  nature  ! 
how  certain  her  consolations  !  how  all- 
covering  her  charities  in  every  condi- 
tion of  human  existence! 

I  have  lately  been  much  in  the  com- 


Roamers."  I  adopt  this  plan  too  the 
more  readily,  seeing  that  this  distin- 
guished old  beach-man  had,  indepen- 
dent of  his  merits  and  services  in  his 
profession,  many  peculiarities  in  his  ac- 


pany  of  a  class  of  lowly  labourers,  call-  tions,  manners,  and   deportment,  that 

ing  themselves  .Se«-Koa?He>-s,  who  work  rendered  him  a  very  interesting  per- 

out,   I  think,  about  as   stubborn   and  sonage  ;  so  much  so,  that,  even  among 

precarious   a  "  daily  bread"  from  this  the  dull  partners  of  his  labours,  he  had 

earth  of  ours,  as  any  men   who  have  the  credit  of  being  "  quite  a  character." 

ever    fallen    under    my     observation.  Half  an   hour's   biography,    collected 


They  are  not  of  the  order  of  adventur- 
ers called  ivreckers  ;  the  service  of  the 
wrecker  is  uncertain  and  occasional  ; 
whereas,  the  roamer  is  a  never-failing 
attemlant  at  the  sea-side,  where  he  wan- 
ders about  from    morning  till  night,  to 


from  his  pilgrimage  of  nearly  four- 
score years  on  this  globe,  may  not  be 
unentertaining,  I  hope,  to  the  reader, 
and,  perhaps,  not  quite  uninstructive. 

"  Old  Johnny  Wolgar"  had  always 
lived  in  his  native  place,  a  small  town 


pick  up  (if  God   sends  him  luck,  says  on  the  Coast  of  S ,  where,  in  one 

he)  the  refuse — the  offal  of  the  sea,  na-  form   of  enterprise  or  another,  he  had 

tive  and  extraneous,  that  is  cast  ashore  always,  as  the  phrase  is,  followed  the 

by  the  tides.     The  nature  and  extent  sea.     I  propose  to  say  little  of  hina  but 


Sea-Romners. — Old  Johnny   JFoIgar. 
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what  I  actually  saw  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life.  Through  the  vigour 
of  his  manhood  he  had  been  an  indus- 
trious and  able  fisherman — was  part- 
owner  of  a  boat  and  nets — could  make 
a  trip  to  the  "other  side"  once  in  a 
season — board  an  Indiaman  in  the 
channel  on  a  dark  night,  and  "  all 
that  sort  of  thing," — got  married — 
came  to  be  a  father,  and  lived  prosper- 
ously ;  till  time  at  length  had  his  usual 
effects  with  Johnny  as  with  all  flesh  ; 
he  grew  old — was  decided  to  be  not 
sea-worthy — sold  his  share  in  the  boat 
that  he  could  no  longer  serve — turned 
shrimper  and  purveyor  of  periwinkles, 
till  he  could  no  longer  stoop  to  pick 
them  up — and  so  dwindled  away,  step 
by  step — till  he  finally  settled  into  a 
roamer,  content  to  take  his  pittances 
from  the  bounty  of  that  element,  from 
which  he  at  once  gallantly  forced,  as  it 
were,  his  subsistence — a  poor  pension- 
er of  the  waves — an  humble  dependent 
on  the  chance-medley  of  "  jettsom  and 
flottsom." 

He  went  on  in  this  character  without 
change,  or  wish  for  change,  for  many 
years;  and  at  the  period  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  him,  and  when 
he  was  seventy-two  years  old,  he  was 
still  a  simple  roamer,  relying  on  his 
own  exertions  for  his  subsistence,  and 
for  that  of  a  wife  about  as  old  and  cra- 
zy as  himself.  The  first  sight  of  him 
told  you  at  once  that  he  was  no  com- 
mon man.  You  could  not  pass  him  on 
the  beach  like  an  every-day  fish,  I  pro- 
mise you.  In  his  appearance  were 
signs  of  age  and  decrepitude  rather 
more  marked  than  the  years  he  had 
passed  seemed  to  warrant:  but  Johnny 
had  "lived  hard," — in  a  very  hard 
sense  of  the  word.  His  face  was  hol- 
low and  grim — the  eyes  little  better 
than  blanks — dim —  pale — deep-sunk 
in  his  head,  and  overthatched  with  a 
w  hite  bushy  brow  ; — the  nose  long  and 
sharp — and  the  jaws  skeletonized,  and 
grizzled  over  from  cheek  to  throat  with 
a  stubbly  beard  an  inch  in  length.  His 
skin  had  not  a  tinge  of  red  upon  it, 
but,  without  any  hue  of  sickliness,  was 
mellowed  by  sun  and  wind,  and  age, 
into  a  fine  Rembrandt  tan,  and  furrow- 
ed, and  puckered,  and  knotted,  like  the 
bark  of  an  old  tree.     On  this  time- 


worn  and  weather-beaten  head,  grew  a 
very  picturesque  sort  of  hat,  painted 
black  and  glazed,  with  a  cupola  top 
and  a  broad  flapping  brim,  from  be- 
neath which  dropped  down  a  few  lank 
locks  of  wiry  hair.  With  all  this  rug- 
gedness,  there  was  an  expression  of  ex- 
treme mildness  and  benevolence  in  his 
countenance  :  every  feature  was  rough- 
ened and  disfigured  by  long  suffering 
and  exposure;  but  amongst  all  his 
marks  of  hard  usage,  there  was  not  one 
of  ill-humour  or  discontent.  Of  his 
person  you  might  fairly  declare  that  it 
was  still  entire  :  he  had  all  his  limbs 
about  him,  though  in  truth,  his  usufruct 
in  them  was  singularly  limited.  Rheu- 
matism, he  used  to  say,  had  clapped 
him  in  irons  all  over;  his  joints  were 
all  double-locked,  and  would  as  little 
bend  as  his  shin  bones.  But  in  losing 
his  suppleness,  he  had  fortunately  har- 
dened upright,  and  it  was  among  his 
few  vanities  that,  if  no  longer  apt  at  a 
hornpipe,  he  was  as  stiff  and  straight  as 
a  Prussian  grenadier.  He  wore  a 
smock  frock  on  his  body,  while  his 
lower  limbs  wore  smothered  in  rags,  so 
that  he  had  not  in  the  least  the  appear- 
ance of  a  creature  of  coat  and  breech- 
es, but  may  have  been  said  rather  to 
have  been  bandaged  than  dressed.  By 
various  means,  direct  or  indirect,  he 
contrived  at  least  to  provide  a  sufficien- 
cy of  covering  to  keep  out  the  weather, 
and  that  done,  his  utmost  pride  on  the 
score  of  dress  was  thoroughly  satisfied. 
This  rigid  body,  so  confined  and 
7nummied  will  scarcely  be  thought  pro- 
perly appointed  for  walking,  or  any 
such  violences.  In  fact,  my  old  friend 
performed  all  his  excursions  on  horse- 
back, and  he  considered  this  means  of 
loco-motion,  that  was  still  spared  to 
him,  as  an  ample  compensation  for  all 
the  losses  and  crosses  with  which  he 
had  to  reproach  the  weather  and  the 
world.  "  Keeping  a  horse,"  had  not 
the  same  meaning  with  him  as  with  or- 
dinary riders.  His  horse  was  not  a 
supernumerary  servant,  to  be  used  one 
day  and  neglected  another,  as  whim 
might  suggest,  but  the  main  spring  of 
his  whole  system — his  staff  of  life — to 
have  deprived  him  of  it  would  have 
been  to  doom  him  to  perpetual  impri- 
sonment, and  shut  him  out  from  all  the 
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uses  of  the  world.  It  was  bis  legs — 
his  liberty — bis  every  thing.  How  he 
supported  this  necessary  creature  I 
could  never  exactly  ascertain.  In  the 
summer  time  it  fed  cheaply  if  not  abun- 
dantly (it  was  neither  glutton  nor 
epicure,  I  answer  for  it)  on  the  com- 
pound and  spontaneous  vegetation  of 
hedges  and  ditch*'s  ;  and  during  the 
barrenness  of  winter,  a  little  eleemosy- 
nary damaged  hay,  from  one  kind 
farmer  or  another,  was  sufficient,  it  was 
found,  to  keep  off  absolute  famine  : 
what  farther  provision  there  was,  I  am 
not,  I  confess,  prepared  to  set  forth. 
The  horse,  Bob— or  ''  Old  Bob,"  as 
he  was  most  pertinently  defined,  was 
precisely  the  one  I  should  have  chosen 
for  Johnny,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive  any  thing  more  happily  in 
keeping  with  all  his  peculiarities.  I 
never  saw  his  exact  parallel,  yet  I  have 
no  bad  eye,  as  we  say,  for  a  horse.  He 
was  some  sixteen  years  old  when  I  had 
first  the  luck  to  see  him,  and,  as  far  as 
looks  were  concerned,  could  not  have 
been  older  had  he  lived  sixteen  centu- 
ries. Every  bone  in  his  body  was  ana- 
tomically defined,  all  his  flesh  appear- 
ing, as  it  were,  to  have  been  dragged 
from  his  sides,  and  to  bag  down  in  a 
vast  tense  pot-belly.  His  great  lump- 
ing head  bore  about  the  same  propor- 
tion to  his  straight,  scraggy,  neck,  that 
a  pump  bears  to  its  handle  ;  and  at  his 
opposite  extreinit}',  bounding  the  spi- 
nal line  of  his  sharp,  knotty  back,  was 
another  oddity  quite  as  characteristical, 
in  the  shape  of  a  tail,  which  stuck  out 
horizontally,  and  consisted  of  about  a 
foot  of  naked  stump,  fringed  near  the 
root  with  a  scanty  and  irregular  wipp 
of  grizzly  hair.  He  had  been  original- 
ly a  black,  but  his  coat,  as  black  coats 
are  wont,  had  apostatized  into  a  Mu- 
latto :  and,  like  all  old  coats  too,  be- 
trayed every  rent  and  mending  that  it 
had  sufl'ered  in  its  whole  course  of  wear 
and  tear,  together  with  large  and  fre- 
quent spots  of  bare,  corny  skin,  which 
stared  out  like  patches  of  another  stuff, 
and  gave  the  poor  animal  the  same  rag- 
ged, motley,  beggar-like  aspect  that 
distinguished  his  loving  master.  On 
this  reverend  hack,  witli  a  sack  for  his 
saddle,  Johnny  usually  took  his  station 
about  an  hour  after  day-light,  and  was 


seldom  restored  to  the  ground  before 
dark.  His  labour  and  ceremony  of 
mounting  were  by  no  means  the  least 
entertaining  act  of  his  day  to  lookers-on, 
though  a  sore  tax  on  his  own  infirmi- 
ties. With  the  help  of  two  or  three 
neighbours,  who  would  always  willing- 
ly be  present,  and  his  own  hooked  fin- 
gers, he  contrived  to  scramble  up  and 
fall  upon  his  belly  across  his  horse's 
back,  where  he  lay  straightened  out 
and  see-saioing  like  a  plank,  till 
he  was  stopped  by  his  friends,  who 
would  swing  him  round,  force  open 
"  his  damned  obstinate  legs,"  as  he 
called  them,  and  push  him,  and  pull 
him,  and  poke  him  about,  and  so,  at 
last  compel  him  to  sit.  This  difficul- 
ty conquered,  he  had  still  much  to  do 
before  he  got  fairly  under  way.  As 
he  had  no  fund  of  ready  activities 
about  him  for  accidents  as  they  might 
happen,  it  was  an  object  to  make  his 
furniture  and  himself  fast  at  once  in  the 
posture  in  which  they  were  to  remain, 
and  which  was  best  suited  to  his  con- 
venience and  the  general  necessities  of 
his  voyage.  And  first  his  basket  was 
handed  up  to  him,  the  receptacle  of  his 
prizes,  which  he  duly  placed,  on  his  left 
thigh  :  he  then  introduced  his  left  arm 
with  the  assistance  of  the  right  under 
the  arch  of  the  handle,  and  secured 
both  articles  in  their  places,  by  means 
of  three  or  four  turns  of  the  bridle 
round  his  wrist.  Bob,  with  many  oth- 
er faculties,  had  entirely  lost  his  sense 
of  bridle,  yet  the  implement  was  still 
retained,  and,  bitless  as  it  was,  fastened 
to  his  head  as  to  a  post,  not  only  for 
decency's  sake,  but  as  something  for 
Johnny  to  take  hold  of  for  his  ease  and 
security.  Now  as  our  adventurer  nev- 
er dismountexl  when  abroad,  unless 
tempted  by  a  mighty  prize  indeed, 
and  as  the  act  of  dismounting  and 
again  mounting  was,  with  such  casual 
help  as  he  could  procure,  in  itself  equi- 
valent to  at  least  half  a  day's  work,  he 
had  provided  againt  the  necessity  of 
leaving  his  seat  by  a  simple  instrument 
of  his  own  invention — a  long  pole  with 
a  spike  and  hook  at  one  end,  with 
which  he  had  learned  to  stick,  pick, 
pull,  and  bring  to  basket  all  such  valu- 
ables as  he  was  ordinarily  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  with.     He  grasped  this  pole 
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in   the    centre,  bearing  it  as  a  knight 
bears  his  lance,  and  derived  from  it  an 
air  of  Quixotic  dignity   and  pretension 
that  added  greatly  to   the  whimsicality 
of  his   whole   figure  and  deportment. 
Thus    fully    equipped,    he    fearlessly 
trusted  himself  to  the  elements,  making 
his  way  at  a  steady  and  solemn  pace  to 
the    shore,  to    which  all    the   winter 
through  he  was  as  constant  as  the  tides. 
To  have  lived  whhin  sight  of  his  bounds 
and  not   to    iiave   known   him,  would 
have  been  like  not  to  have  known  the 
sky.     During  all  the  stormy  season   of 
the  year  he   was  as  one  of  the  natural 
parts  of  the  sea-side,  a  something  that 
one  could  as  little  have  afi'orded  to  miss 
as  a   point  of  the  bay,  or  the  sands  at 
low-water.        There    was    cliff — and 
beach — and  wind — and  rain — and  sea 
— and   surf,  and — "  Old  Johnny  Wol- 
gar."     For  me  who  was   a  sea-roamer 
like  himself,  there  seldom  passed  a  day 
in  which  I  did  not  encounter  him,  and 
from  our  continual  familiarity  we  soon 
became   sworn   friends    and   allies.     I 
watched  him    narrowly,  and  have  iiim, 
I  think,  in    all   his  lineaments   and  ac- 
tions tlioroughly  by  heart.     His  riding 
was  delicious.     Nothing  could  be  more 
sedate  and  slow  than  Bob's  pace,  (he 
had   but  one)   and  a   man  on  his  back 
would  naturally  have  been  subjected  to 
little  more   agitation   than   in  his   easy 
chair.     But  Johnny  had  a  series  of  ac- 
tions— a  regular  body-work  entirely  of 
his    own    making,   which,  contrasted 
with  the  grave  deportment  of  his  beast, 
had  a  very  ludicrous  effect.     A  hasty 
observer  might  have   attributed  these 
actions  to  fair  riding,  but  they  Were,  in 
truth,  in   conformity   rather    witli    the 
speed  at  which  his  horse  ought  to  have 
gone,  than    to  any   movements    which 
lie   could    actually    be  charged    with. 
This  system  of  self-impulsion  (which 
gave  him  the  air  of  outriding  his  horse 
all  to  nothing,)  was  originally  adopted, 
perhaps,  from  testiness  and  impatience, 
and  came  at  length   to  be   persisted   in 
as  a   mere  habit — though  it  had  the 
good   effect  of  giving  him  a  degree  of 
exercise  and    warmth,   which   it    was 
quite  foreign  from  Bob's  will  or  power 
to  be   in  any  way  accessary   to.     The 
limits  of  authority  and  service  had  been 
long  settled  between  them  :  their  acts 


were  all  grown  into  matters  of  custom 
and  prescription,  and  there  was  no  re- 
sistance on  one  side,  because  there  was 
no  command  on  the  other.  Each  may 
have  had  his  vagrant  wishes — his  un- 
ruly thoughts  of  a  little  faster  or  a  little 
slower;  but  these  never  ripened  into 
deeds.  At  every  twentieth  pace, 
Johnny  stopped  :  and  at  every  thirtieth 
pace.  Bob  stopped  :  Johnny  stopped 
to  see  or  fancy  he  saw  something  :  and 
liob  stopped — it  was  not  easy  to  say 
why — but  he  did — and  so  they  pro- 
ceeded, if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to 
them,  darkling  on  their  way  through 
gloom  and  mist  at  the  edge  of  the  roar- 
ing surf,  as  satisfied  with  their  destiny 
and  each  other  as  any  couple  in  the 
world.  I  never  discovered  by  what 
means  of  communication  they  convers- 
ed together :  that  there  was  no  inter- 
pretation of  purposes  through  whip, 
spur,  or  bridle,  I  can  affirm ;  neither 
was  there  a  word  spoken — gee-up  or 
gee-tco.  There  must  have  been  some 
secret  sympathy  between  them,  I  sus- 
pect, on  all  the  great  topics  of  the  day, 
which  each  obeyed  as  an  instinct — oi" 
it  may  be  that  Bob  had  as  much  taste 
and  as  ready  an  eye  for  a  ?««//' as  his 
rider,  and  that  so,  under  one  impulse, 
they  moved  and  paused  together  with 
sucii  silent  harmony.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Bob  invariably,  and  of  his  free 
will,  stopped  just  where  it  was  expect- 
ed he  should,  resuming  his  course  in  his 
own  good  time ;  and  for  this  punctual 
service  on  his  master's  account,  John- 
ny, to  do  him  justice, gave  him  unlimit- 
ed license  in  his  own  stops — still,  how- 
ever, preserving  his  personal  indepen- 
dence, manifested  by  that  same  vo- 
luntory  of  his  which  1  have  spoken 
of — bowing  and  bobbing  about  on  his 
stock-fast  steed,  like  a  child  astride  on 
a  chair. 

The  journey,  conducted  on  these 
principles,  amounted  (including  the 
outward  and  homeward  passage)  to 
about  five  miles,  and  was  performed  ge- 
nerally in  about  seven  hours.  As  a 
feat  of  activity,  this  may  not  be  thought 
much  of,  yet,  with  its  usual  accompa- 
niment of  wind  and  wet,  it  would  have 
killed  thousands,  I  fancy,  who  make 
lar  more  noise  in  the  world  than  John- 
ny.    For  his  part,  he  made  not  the 
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least  account  of  the  weather,  as  it  ad- 
dressed itself  to  his  poor  old  hide ; 
considering  it  good  or  bad  only  as  it 
furnished  provision  for  his  basket.  A 
fine  day  was  a  storm  of  wind  from  the 
south-west ;  and  if  there  was  a  deluge 
of  rain  with  it— why  so — it  was  a  mere 
chip  in  porridge.  He  sat  in  the  rain 
with  as  much  composure  and  apparent 
unconsciousness  as  a  gooseberry  bush. 
Not  that  he  had  a  preference  for  such 
exposure,  but  that,  duty  impelling,  and 
his  character  as  a  roamer  being  at 
stake,  he  had  brought  himself  to  ihis 
Spartan  contempt  of  suffering.  The 
south-east  and  south-west  gales,  the 
fiercest  of  the  winter,  were  precisely 
those  that  sent  most  riches  to  the  shore, 
so  that  if  ever  there  was  a  day  in  the 
week  peculiarly  bad,  Johnny  had  al- 
ways the  luck  to  be  in  the  thick  of  it. 
He  was  often,  to  be  sure,  buffeted  about 
by  the  wind  most  cruelly;  and,  in  the 
weakliness  of  his  latter  days,  had  some- 
times much  ado  to  maintain  himself  in 
any  decent  posture  of  ease,  safety,  or 
dignity.  You  might  have  seen  him  in 
a  squall,  clinging  with  both  arms  round 
his  horse's  neck — tail  to  wind, — his 
basket  capsized  and  hastening  fitfully 
homewards — his  lance  overboard  — 
and  himself  in  momentary  danger  of 
his  dismissal  before  the  rage  of  the  tem- 
pest. This  he  called  "  lying-to."  On 
such  occasions  his  fragmental  dress 
would  be  sorely  discomposed,  entire 
vestments  would  be  blown  from  his 
back;  while  such  rigging  as  still  ad- 
hered to  him  became  so  loosened  and 
at  large,  that  he  rattled  in  the  wind  like 
a  ship  "  in  stays."  In  this  disordered 
plight,  the  dripping  old  Triton  had  to 
encounter  on  his  way  home  through 
the  village,  the  wit  and  banter  of  his 
fellow-townsmen,  who  being  mostly 
sea-faring  people,  would  hit  him  off  in 
a  variety  of  nautical  allusions,  making 
out  in  his  lamentable  figure,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  three-decker  that  had 
just  been  hurricaned  over  the  Atlantic, 
All  this  Johnny  bore  with  a  seaman's 
patience  :  he  had  withstood  the  roaring 
and  blasts  of  the  gale  without  flinching 
or  fear,  and  it  would  have  been  hard  in- 
deed if  he  was  to  be  put  out  of  his  way 
bv  the  breath  of  man. 

His  capabilities  of  endurance;  in  this 


war  of  wind  and  rain,  were  a  striking 
exemplification  of  the  force  of  habit. 
He  certainly  did  not  derive  them  from 
the  soundness  and  activity  of  his  inter- 
nal organs  or  the  eneigies  of  his  mus- 
cular system  :  he  was  miserably  feeble 
— in  every  way  worn  out — yet  he  liv- 
ed through  a  series  of  daily  outrages 
that  would  have  overpowered  many  a 
man  with  ten  times  his  strength  and 
powers  of  generating  heat.  His  skin 
seemed  entirely  to  have  lost  its  excita- 
bility to  the  impressions  of  cold  and 
wet !  the  whole  outer  crust  of  the  man 
had  become  callous  and  insensible.  He 
never  "  caught  cold," — indeed,  he  had 
never  any  particular  disorder  belonging 
to  him — being  sensible  only  of  an  equal 
and  uniform  decay — a  regular  and  uni- 
versal abatement  of  the  vital  principle. 
He  was  very  old  in  short.  All  the  in- 
jury that  the  weather  could  do  him  it 
had  done;  he  was  as  stiff  and  cramped 
as  it  was  possible  to  be,  and  having 
reached  this  degree  of  fixedness  and 
schirrosity  alive,  he  trusted  his  impene- 
trable trunk  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
skies,  as  confidently  as  his  water-proof 
hat.  The  same  remarks  will  precisely 
apply  to  his  fellow-traveller  Bob,  of 
whom  it  could  no  longer  be  said  that 
he  was  nimble  and  frisky,  but  who 
would  stand  to  be  pelted  at  by  a  win- 
ter's rain  with  a  degree  of  spirit  and 
alacrity,  that  would  have  shamed  the 
best  Arabian  that  ever  was  bred. 

I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  implied  from 
this  account  of  Johnny's  hardihood 
that  he  was  never  cold  ;  he  was  always 
so;  as  cold  as  any  thing  that  has  life 
— cold  as  a  frog  under  the  ice.  It  was 
only  that  he  had  no  painful  sense  of 
such  a  state  of  body  :  he  did  not  feel 
cold,  though  in  point  of  fact  he  was 
well  aware  that  he  was  never  warm. 
His  whole  tangible  frame, — the  surface 
of  him  had  been  for  some  years,  he 
imagined,  dead  :  there  might  still,  he 
suspected,  be  some  slight  processes  of 
heat  going  on  about  his  heart ;  but  this 
feeble  sun  of  his  system  was  so  nearly 
burned  out,  that  it  had  no  sympathies 
to  spare  for  its  remote  dependencies — 
no  fellow-feeling  for  the  tips  of  him — 
ilo  touch  of  kindness  for  distant  rela- 
tions in  fingers  and  toes.  His  looks 
when  abroad  were  hyperborean — quite 
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Polar;  and  might  have  served  for  a 
head  of  winter.  A  crystal  drop  al- 
ways hung  like  a  gem  at  his  nose — and 
his  eyes  streamed  with  icy  tears. 

In  his  manners,  Johnny  was  exceed- 
ingly respectfttl,  preserving  a  stately 
ceremonioLisness  in  his  deportment, 
that  savoured  much  of  what  we  under- 
stand by  the  "old  school"  of  polite- 
ness. He  was  none  of  your  "  free 
and  easy"  gentlemen,  affected  no  re- 
publican rudeness  and  familiarity  by 
way  of  asserting  his  rights — had  a  hor- 
ror of  radicalism — (he  was  one  who 
had  something  to  lose  I  warrant  you) 
and  never  took  a  liberty  with  any  man. 
Whenever  we  met  he  always  took  off 
his  hat — held  it  scrupulously  at  some 
distance  from  his  head,  and  made  me  a 
most  deferential  bow.  I  did  not  like 
this  humility  of  obeisance,  lor  though  a 
great  admirer  of  gentleness  of  manners, 
and  no  confounder  of  the  distances  and 
degrees  that  separate  the  classes  of 
men — yet  age  with  me  has  its  own 
rank — its  dignities  in  wrinkles  and 
white  hairs,  that  supersede  all  other 
distinctions.  When  a  very  old  man, 
though  in  rags,  prostrates  himself 
before  me,  an  upstart  of  yesterday,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  a  sense  of  impro- 
priety in  the  act — of  violence  done  to 
the  just  order  of  precedence,  as  found- 
ed in  the  laws  of  natural  etiquette, 
which  no  lowliness  and  beggary  on  his 
side  can  reconcile  me  to.  The  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  should  surely  be 
maintained  ;  but  what  is  greater,  in 
its  claims  to  tender  and  respectful  con- 
sideration, than  threescore  and  ten  ? 
Johnny  was  pretty  nearly  a  match  for 
any  body — but  a  few  paces  from  that 
common  home  which  makes  equals  of 
us  all.  With  such  feelings,  I  soon  ex- 
plained to  him  that  he  might  spare  liis 
bow  ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the 
worthiness  of  my  intentions,  they  quite  " 
missed  their  mark,  for  the  old  man  was 
so  taken  with  whac  he  was  pleased  to 
think  my  condescension  in  this  respect, 
that  he  bowed  to  me  with  ten  times 
more  determinacy  than  ever — defeating 
me  in  tlie  perverse  spirit  of  Steele's  fu- 
neral recruits — "  the  more  he  gave 
them — the  merrier  they  looked." 

It  will  scarcely   be  supposed  that  I 
was  so   incurious   as  not  to  have  mv 


peep  into  his  basket.  I  would  not 
trifle  with  my  reader's  suspense;  but 
what  does  he  suppose  I  saw  there  ? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  laborious 
preparations — the  toilsome  marches — 
and  long  scuflling  w  hh  the  tempest 
that  I  have  explained  of  him  ?  The 
produce  was  variable  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing inventory  may  be  relied  upon  as  a 
pretty  fair  representation  of  its  kind 
and  amount  for  four  days  out  of  the 
six.  "A  piece  of  wood — oak — with  a 
nail  in  it ;  (important ;}  three  pieces  of 
rope ;  (not  worth  much,  but  fit  for  oak- 
um any  day  ;)  an  old  shoe^ — slight, 
and  upper  leather  wanting;  (good  for 
nothing — but  will  burn ;)  a  bit  of 
stranded  fish  of  the  flat  kind — much 
bruised,  and  rather  'on  the  go;'  (to 
be  reserved  for  dame  Wolgar's  judg- 
ment :)  a  piece  of  canvas — a  mere  rag, 
and  quite  rotten  ;  (see  how  it  turns  out 
when  dry — and  when  the  worst's  told 
will  do  for  the  paper- makers;)  a  piece 
of  blue  cloth — coarse — but  in  tolerable 
preservation  ;  (do  for  a  seat  for  son-in- 
law's  breeches — make  a  mop — or  a 
thousand  things ;)  seven  bones  of  the 
cuttle  fish  (sold  at  three  pence  a  pound, 
to  make  pounce — or  '  something  white' 
for  the  doctors:)  the  brim  of  a  hat; 
(no  great  matter,  but  to  be  taken  home 
for — consideration  ;)  a  ship's  block  be- 
longing to — (Hush  !)."  Add  to  this 
miscellany,  a  handful  or  two  of  sticks 
or  chips  for  fire-wood,  and  you  will 
have  what  Johnny  would  have  esteem- 
ed a  very  reasonable  day's  allowance. 
One  of  the  articles,  the  bones  of  the 
cuttle  fish,  valued  at  three-pence  a 
pound,  may  raise  an  image  of  gain, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  qualify  a  little. 
True  it  is  that  these  bones  could  be 
sold  at  three-pence  a  pound,  and  a 
pound,  with  all  Johnny's  spirit  and 
perseverance,  could  be  collected  in 
about  a  week.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  indeed,  when  these  fish  cast 
their  bones  (an  odd  habit  !  but  I  speak 
on  Johnny's  credit,  being  myself  but 
superficial — only  skin-deep — on  cut- 
tle-fish) they  might  be  procured  in 
greater  abundance  ;  but,  even  with  this 
golden  time  included,  he  did  not  make 
up  for  the  merchant  more  than  a  bush- 
el in  a  winter.  "  And  what,  Johnny,'^ 
said  I,  "  may  be  .  the  average  amount 
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of  your  daily  profits?"  "Why,  Sir," 
said  he,  "  taking  one  day  with  another, 
I  think  I  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  four- 
pence  a  day."  He  sometimes  got  less 
— sometimes  nothing — but  he  some- 
times got  more — sixpence — a  shilling— 
and  this  very  precariousness  of  his  re- 
turns gave  an  animation  to  his  pur- 
suit, that  blinded  him  to  its  worthless- 
ness,  and  was  its  own  sufficient  reward. 
"  I  wonder  what  it  will  be  to-day" — he 
would  say  at  starting ;  and  this  won- 
der at  his  age —  was  worth  any  thing. 
A  tub  of  gin  might  be  picked  up — 
there  was  no  telling — and  here  was  a 
ground  of  hope  that  sent  him  day  after 
day  to  the  beach,  with  a  heart  as  light 
as  his  basket. 

He  had  his  comforts  too  of  a  more 
substantial  character.  Little  as  you 
might  have  thought  of  him,  he  had 
generally  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese 
stowed  away  in  some  hole  of  his  dress 
or  other.  This  he  called  his  dinner, 
and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear  to 
some  people,  he  desired  not  a  better. 
He  never  was  hungry,  and  had  outlived 
therefore  all  relish  in  eating.  He  used 
to  talk  of  his  stomach  as  if  it  and  he 
were  two  persons  ;  as  if  he  had  no  liv- 
ing sympathies  with  it,  and  provided 
for  its  necessities  as  for  those  of  his 
horse,  or  any  foreign  matter  dependent 
on  his  care.  "  My  stomach,"  he  would 
say,  "  wants  something — but  I  care 
little  about  it."  He  knew  that  he 
should  become  faint  and  weak  by  long 
inanition,  and,  to  avoid  this  extremity, 
required  himself  to  eat,  having  certain 
signs  through  the  day  out  of  himself, 
which  regulated  for  him  the  seasons 
when  this  duty  was  to  be  performed. 
It  was  not — "  I  feel  hungry,"  but  "  it 
is  low-water,"  or  "  the  flood-tide  is 
making,"  and  out  came  the  bread  and 
cheese. 

Bob  was  still  more  abstemious, 
though  his  appetite  probably,  if  he 
could  have  told  his  mind,  was  not  quite 
■so  neutral  on  the  subject  of  food  as  that 
of  his  master.  He  had  a  wonderful  fa- 
culty of  living  both  in  and  on  the  air, 
and  tasted  nothing  else  from  early 
morning  till  he  returned  to  his  damag- 
ed hay  at  night.  In  the  meanwhile, 
his  monstrous  belly  grew  larger  and 
larger,  as  it  grew  emptier,  though  cer- 


tain querulous  expressions  from  within 
announced,  from  time  to  time,  that  this 
inflation  had  no  refreshment  in  it.  As 
the  day  advanced,  Bob's  visceral  la- 
mentations grew  more  urgent  and  au- 
dible, till  they  finally  settled  into  an 
awful  and  continuous  rumbling  and 
rolling,  like  the  muttering  of  distant 
thunder ;  and  when  it  came  to  this 
pass,  his  master  knew  that  it  was  time 
to  be  thinking  of  home. 

It  may  be  imagined  from  the  ac- 
count that  I  have  given  of  his  habits 
and  modes  of  passing  his  time,  that  his 
life,  so  destitute  of  all  that  is  commonly 
esteemed  pleasurable  and  comfortable, 
must,  of  necessity,  have  been  a  misera- 
ble one.  But  it  was  no  such  thing  y 
had  it  been  so,  I  should  not  have  treat- 
ed it  so  lightly  and  mirthfully.  He 
was  the  most  uninterruptedly  cheerful 
creature  that  ever  I  conversed  with ; 
not  alone  placid  and  patient,  but  full  of 
an  active,  bustling  happiness,  extract- 
ed from  the  very  circumstances  that 
might  have  been  regarded  as  his  most 
grievous  hardships.  His  business  was 
the  delight  of  his  heart.  The  difficul- 
ties and  uncertainties  of  his  pursuit  in- 
vested it  with  a  dignity  and  a  compli- 
cation of  relations,  that  kept  his  mind 
in  continual  and  healthful  agitation, 
and  preserved  in  it,  what  is  so  rarely 
felt  at  his  age  in  any  condition,  an  in- 
terest in  the  common  revolutions  of  the. 
seasons,  and  the  daily  necessity  of  be- 
ing alive.  He  was  awake  in  every 
sense  when  he  was  not  asleep ;  and 
had  found  out  the  great  secret  of  ease 
and  contentment,  in  having  always 
something  before  him  that  he  consider- 
ed worth  doing  or  suffering.  He  did 
not  affect  to  love  cold  and  rain  on  their 
own  account ;  but  he  had  some  little 
pretence  for  exposing  himself  to  them 
— and  then  is  heroism  nothing?  Is 
glory  nothing  ?  Old  gentlemen  in  their 
easy  chairs  and  by  their  fire-sides,  will 
scarcely  believe  that  the  consummation 
of  all  their  brother  Johnny's  pleasures 
(and  pleasures  they  were)  was  being 
wet  to  the  skin  ;  yet  to  my  knowledge 
it  was  simply  so.  It  is  excitement — 
emotion — that  people  want,  and  this 
Johnny  never  was  without.  He  at- 
tached as  much  importance  to  his  occu- 
pation, and  combined  his  plots  and  cal- 
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culations,  with    as   much   earnestness 
and  solemnity,  as  if  he  had  been  a  se- 
cretary of  state.     What  does  the  pam- 
pered and  gouty  old  alderman  care  to 
know,  that  the  wind   will  be   westerly 
next    Wednesday ;    and  that  the  sim 
went  down  last  night  in  a  fog  bank  ? 
He  is  not  moved,  not  he,  though  it  be 
certain  that   spring  tides  are   coming, 
which    will    lay  bare   the   Cuckmore 
Sands,  and  the  Fore  Ness  Rock.     The 
world  goes  on    without  him,   and   he 
heeds  it  not;    but  languishes  in   ally- 
ing death,  in   the  midst  of  abundance, 
a  finished  fortune,  and  completed  hopes. 
No  such  apathy  ever  fell  upon  Johnny  ; 
he  looked  out  upon  the  heavens  to  the 
last,  like  one  who  had  a  personal  con- 
cern— a  voice  in  the  great  operations  of 
nature  ;  studied  tue  lee  and  the  weather 
sky,  and   the   prognostications  of  the 
north-west  (a  mighty  point   with  him) 
with  as  much  anxiety  as  though  he  had 
had  treasures  due  from  all  the  quarters 
of  the  globe;     A  change  of  wind  gave 
a  new  face  to  his  destiny  ;  and  a  show- 
er of  rain  was  a  sign  pregnant  with  in- 
finite expectations.     Even  his  grievan- 
ces (for  the  best  of  us  must  have  some 
care)   had  a    vivacity   and  variety  in 
them,  that  in  the  end   did  him  service 
— stirred  him  up — and  kept   the  ele- 
ments of  his  mind  and  feelings  sound, 
sweet,  and  wholesome.     An  east  wind, 
for  instance,  was   not  received  by  him 
with  the  mere  puny  peevishness  of  age 
and  rheumatism  ;  he  abused  it  heartily, 
and   showed  you  on  this  topic  that  he 
had  a  tongue  in  his  head,  which  would 
not   bear   an  injury   tamely.     Was  it 
not  a   smooth-water   wincT ?     Was  it 
not  a  sheep's-head  wind  ? — A  perverse 
— starving — beggarly  wind,  that  never 
brought  good  to  man  or  brute,  since  the 
days  of  Adam  ?     He  never  sunk  into 
dulness — melancholy  or  despondence. 
If  he  was  crossed,  he  was  angry — and 
once  in  a  way  it  is  good  to  be  angry.  ■ 
'•'  Curse  the  east  wind,  and  welcome — 
but   cheer  up   withal ;  never   despair, 
man  :  the  south-west  will  come  again, 
never  fear,  with  its  hurricanes  and  driv- 
ing rains — its   bottom-sweeping  seas — 
its  bench-stirring  surfs,  and  cuttle-fish 
bones."     There  is  something  in  these 
matters,  we  must  allow,  and  they  are 
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surely  better  than  utter  indolence  and 
satiety. 

Supplementary   to  his   pleasing  fa- 
tigues  abroad,  Johnny  had  the  match- 
less comfort  of  an  easy  and  quiet  home, 
enlivened  by  the  presence   of  one  who 
had  been  his  helpmate  for  fifty  years, 
and  in  all   the  offices  of  affection  and 
respect  was  still  mitired.     His  wife  had 
a   little  more  bodily  activity  than  he 
had,  and  devoted  all  her  surviving  fa- 
culties to  his  service,  and  a  sincere  co« 
operation  with  him  in  his  adventures  by 
the  sea-side.     These  were  quite  as  im- 
portant in  her  estimation  as  in  his,  and 
as  far  as  her  department  in  ihe  concern 
allowed,  she  was  quite   as  eager   and 
persevering  in  promoting  them.    When 
he  was   with   her    there    was  always 
enough  to  do;  and,  in  his  absence,  she 
had  to  set   things  in  order   for  his  re- 
turn— and  miglit  help  out  the  lingering 
time  by  visions  of  strange  findings,  and 
dreams  of  El  Dorado.     JNo  man  could 
be  more  decidedly  "  master  in  his  own 
house"  than  Johnny  :   yet  he  was   not 
harshly  so — but    rather,  let    me  sa}', 
through  the  influence  of  his  deserts — 
his  importance  in  the  state — his  basket 
— of  his  knowledge  and  services;  and, 
above  all,  of  his  wants  and  infirmities. 
There  was   something  beautiful  in  his 
wife's   perfect  submission  to  hiai  ;  she 
obeyed  him,  as  it  were   involuntarily ; 
his  wants  and  wishes   were  to  her  as 
her  will — the  necessity  that  determined 
her  motives,  and    directed   all   her  ac- 
tions.    There  is  striking  truth  in  Ba- 
con's remark,  that   wives   are  young 
men's  mistresses,  and  old  men's  nurses. 
A  rheumatic    lover — a  worshiper  with 
a  white  beard,  is  neither  to  be  expected 
nor  desired ;    and,   oh  !    how  much  it 
speaks  for  the  enduring  kindness  and 
constancy   of  women,   that   when    we 
masters  desist  from  our  patronizing  at- 
tentions, and  lordlily  demand  their  mi- 
nistration  in  the   day  of  our  decline, 
they    forget  not  their   fealty,  but  look, 
down  upon,  and    serve   us — pity,  and 
obey,  us.     The  sight   of  this   old  wo- 
man, herself  so  feeble  and  wasted,  hov- 
ering about  her    wreck  of  a   husband, 
with    fearful    tenderness — tyrannized 
over  by  his  dependence — enslaved   by 
his  helplessness — was  really  as  much 
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as  a  bachelor  (poor  barren  unit)  could 
bear. 

Such  were  the  duties  and  delights  of 
Johnny's  winter  days.  In  the  summer, 
whose  gentle  winds  and  moderate  seas 
bring  no  harvest  to  the  beach,  he  for- 
sook his  natural  haunts,  cast  away  his 
lance  and  basket,  and  appeared  in  the 
tame,  dull  cliaracter  of  an  inland  travel- 
ler and  trader.  Shrimping  and  prawn- 
ing, according  to  the  regular  roanier's 
calendar,  should  have  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  the  winter ;  but  as  these 
tasks  involved  the  necessity  of  standing 
and  stooping,  Johnny,  who  was  nobo- 
dy on  the  ground,  was  obliged  to  resign 
them  to  more  pliant  frames,  and  in  the 
flowery  month  of  May,  retired  abso- 
lutely and  most  reluctantly  from  all 
his  maritime  connections.  Amongst 
his  worldly  goods,  he  numbered  a  cart, 
which  had  descended  to  him  from  his 
father,  though  he  had  mended  it  till  you 
might  almost  say  he  had  made  it.  One 
of  the  wheels,  I  believe,  was  aboriginal, 
and  he  used  to  point  it  out  as  some- 
thing not  to  be  matched  by  modern 
wheelrights,  and  certainly  not  by  its 
companion.  In  this  vehicle,  such  as  it 
was,  with  Bob  appended,  and  freighted 
with  a  light  cargo  of  nuts,  gingerbread, 
V/ith  such  child's  matters,  together 
with  a  \'cv/  fish  occasionally,  when  he 
could  raise  money  or  credit  for  the  pur- 
chase, he  visited  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages and  farms— the  delight  of  little 
children — the  play-thing  of  village 
maids— and  the  butt  of  every  clown 
that  had  a  joke  and  a  grin  to  spare. 
By  such  excursions  he  beguiled  a  little 
the  long  light  of  the  summer  ;  but  they 
yielded  him  a  miserable  profit,  and  no 
cordial  pleasure  in  any  way.  He 
would  return  sometimes  bringing  sad 
accounts  of  trade,  and  the  condition  of 
the  country.  «  There  never  were  such 
times— would  you  believe  it? — a  pint 
and  a  half  of  nuts— three  hap'orth  of 
gingerbread— with  three  whitings— 
and  a  dab — no  more — and  a  day's 
work — it  was  enough  to  ruin  any 
man.  The  fact  is,"  said  he,  "there 
is  no  money,"— and  he  put  on  a  defi- 
nitive look  that  added— and  you  have 
my  authority  for  saying  so.  I  fear  that 
Johnny  was  no  unprejudiced  reporter 
on  this  subject.     Independent  of  his 


beggarly  gains  he  had  a  manifest  dis- 
taste for  the  whole  huckstering  busi- 
ness, and  never  spoke  of  it  in  any  of  its 
circumstances  without  scorn.  He  pur- 
sued it  as  a  duty,  and  because  some- 
thing like  a  daily  task  was  necessaiy  to 
his  existence  :  but  he  was  clearly  like 
a  creature  out  of  his  element  in  his 
cart.  He  languished  under  the  tire- 
some sameness  and  stillness  of  sunny 
skies  and  dusty  roads;  and  yearned 
for  the  animating  violences,  and  all  the 
hurly-burly  of  the  beach,  with  a  piping 
gale  from  the  south.  Besides  there 
was  a  meanness — a  paltry  narrowness 
— in  all  his  inland  transactions  that 
humbled  and  dispirited  him.  He 
who  had  so  long  been  used  to  deal  with 
the  ocean,  and  bargain  with  the  storm, 
could  ill  condescend  to  higgle  with  a 
child  for  a  half-penny,  and  squabble 
with  an  old  wife  over  a  stale  mackerel. 
With  this  indisposhion  to  his  commer- 
cial concerns,  he  attended  to  them  but 
irregularly,  and  dozed  away  much  of 
his  time  on  the  beach,  stretched  at  his 
length  in  the  sun,  whose  warmth  kept 
hira  alive,  supplying  the  place  in  his 
system  of  those  kindling  hopes  and 
stirring  chances,  which  bore  him  so 
bravely  through  the  severity  of  his  win- 
ter campaigns.  Bob,  in  the  mean- 
while, who  did  not  examine  things  so 
curiously,  we  may  suppose,  yielded  to 
the  leisure  and  quietness  of  these  holi- 
day-times with  no  apparent  dissatisfac- 
tion. Tethered  at  the  roadside,  he  had 
free  access  to  the  pasture  of  a  parched, 
powdered  hedge ;  and  if  he  got  not  a 
full  meal,  he  had  his  next  best  blessing 
in  this  world, — a  long  stop.  There 
he  stood,  the  nucleus  of  a  cloud  of  flies 
— a  picture  of  patience — vacant — 
noteless — or  sometimes  napping  brok- 
enly— with  no  care  but  how  to  keep 
his  heavy  drowsy  head  from  the 
ground. 

As  my  own  summer  tastes  led  me 
rather  to  the  solitudes  of  meadows  and 
corn-fields,  than  to  the  haunts  of  my 
fellows,  my  communication  with  John- 
ny was  not  so  constant  at  this  season 
as  in  the  winter;  but  we  occasionally 
met  in  the  roads,  and  I  saw  quite 
enough  of  him  in  his  new  character  to 
complete  my  general  portrait  of  him. 
If  he  had  a  satisfaction  in  his  cart,  it 
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was  derived  certainly  from  his  horse, 
and  the  pride  of  driving  ;  he  had  no 
little  conceit  in  himself  as  "  a  whip." 
The  first  time  [  ever  met  him  on  the 
road,  he  asked  me  how  I  thought  Bob 
"  looked  in  harness."  My  own  inter- 
est (that  perhaps  of  an  idle  and  listless 
mind)  in  the  small  doings  of  this  simple 
creature,  may  be  betraying  me,  I  fear, 
into  a  prolixity  of  trifling,  that  may 
be  tiresome  to  my  readers.  I  has- 
ten— poor  old  soul !  as  he  did — to  his 
end. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  wet  and  stor- 
my day  in  February  last,  a  man  living 
at  a  tide-mill  close  upon  the  sea-shore, 
observed  Johnny's   horse  at   the   dis- 
tance of  about  half  a  mile  from  him, 
standing  alone  on   the  beach,  his  rider 
being  nowhere  to  be  seen.     As  such  a 
circumstance  was  not   quite   unprece- 
dented, he  retired  to  his  work,  giving  it 
little  consideration ;  but  when,  in  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  he  looked  out  again 
and  saw  things  precisely  in  the  same 
posture,  he  began  to  think,  making  all 
due  allowances   for  their  peculiar  usa- 
ges, there  was  something  in  this  pro- 
tracted stedfastness   of  the  horse,  and 
concealment   of  his  master,    that   was 
strange  and  alarming.     An  hour  elaps- 
ed— the  night  was  drawing  on,  and  still 
there  was   no  change;  when  the  man, 
a  good-natured  fellow,  wlio  knew  John- 
ny well,  and  would  not  have  had  him 
come  to  harm   for  a  trifle,  felt  his  ap- 
prehension so  much  awakened,  that  he 
determined  to  walk  down  to  the  place 
where  the   horse  stood,  and  ascertain 
what  was  the  matter.     When  he  had 
got  better  than  halfway,  he  began  hal- 
looing as  he  walked,  and  then  stopped 
in  the   fearful  hope  of  seeing  Johnny's 
well-known  bat  peep  up  above  the  long 
level  ridge  of  the  shingles,  and  hearing 
himself  hailed  in  his  turn  ;  but  no  such 
image  appeared   on  the  dreary  waste, 
and  no  voice  but  his  own  mingled  with 
the  raving  of  the  wind  and  the  roar  of 
the  surf.     He  then  advanced  till  he  dis- 
tinguished the  body  of  the  old  man,  ly- 
ing on  its  face,  stretched  stiff  out  (as  it 
always  was,  lying  or  standing),  and 
close  under  his  horse,  whose  nose  was 
drooping  down,  till  it  rested  apparently 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  master.     With 
a  sickening  foreboding  of  the  truth  that 


held  back  his  feet,  the  man  was  still 
willing  to  hope  that  the  travellers  were 
both  asleep,  and  he  called  out  lustily 
upon  Johnny  ;  but  received  no  notice 
in  return,  except  from  the  horse,  who 
raised  his  head,  looked  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  resumed  his  former  at- 
titude, to  wait  for  another  signal  of  re- 
lease, which  was  never  to  be  seen 
again.  The  friendly  miller  now  has- 
tened at  once  to  the  body,  "  gave  it  a 
bit  of  a  kick,"  crying,  "  Master  Wol- 
gar, Master  Wolgar,"  stooped  down, 
and  turning  over  the  face,  which  was 
bloody,  and  rooted  down  among  the 
stones,  found  the  old  roamer  stiff  and 
cold — that  indeed  he  had  been  for 
years,  and  alive — but  he  was  now  stift' 
and  cold,  and  dead.  His  horse's  bri- 
dle was  still  twisted  as  usual  round  his 
wrist,  and,  had  he  not  been  discovered 
before  dark,  the  patient  beast,  confined 
by  that  slight  bond  as  by  a  chain  of 
iron,  would  have  stood,  probabl}^,  till 
he  had  dropped  and  perished  by  his 
master's  side. 

It  was    "  a   fit,"  people  said,  that 
thus   suddenly  terminated    poor  John- 
ny's career ;  and  the  coroner  with  all 
his  skill  could  make  out  little  more  than 
what  will  be  reported  of  us  all   in  our 
turn,  that  he  was  "  found  dead."  This 
was   following  up   his  business  with  a 
gallantry  that  was  worthy  of  him — fac- 
ing the  enemy  to  the  last  moment,  and 
dying  under  arms.     He  had  complain- 
ed of  no  indisposition,  no  unusual  sen- 
sations on   last  leaving  his  home;  but 
started  on   his  expedition  with   his  ac- 
customed   alacrity — beat  his   way    a- 
gainst  v/ind  and  rain,  to  the   ordinary 
boundary  of  his  outward  voj'age — and 
there  "  brought  up,"  to  rest  from   his 
roaming  for  ever. 

How  much  I  grieved  for  his  loss — 
what  gloom  was  cast  over  my  solitary 
rambles  on  the  shore,  by  this  sudden 
removal  of  his  friendly  familiar  face — 
my  readers  may  guess  ;  I  will  not  op- 
press them  with  any  parade  of  senti- 
ment. To  my  imagination  the  beach 
has  been  haunted  ever  since ;  in  cer- 
tain states  of  the  weather  I  still  see  the 
grotesque  figure  of  the  mounted  roamer 
poking  and  peering  about  on  the  border 
of  the  surf. 

In  a  few  days  a  solemn  bellannounc- 
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ed  to  us  poor  Johnny's  funeral — al- 
ways an  impressive  scene  in  a  small 
community,  where  all  are  known,  and 
the  meanest  is  missed.  There  was  no 
lack  of  honest  mourners  to  follow  him; 
and  if  1  breathed  out  my  prayer  with 


the  rest  for  his  peace,  it  was  an  act  of 
obsequiousness  (to  say  nothing  of  feel- 
ing) which  I  owed  him,  had  it  been  on- 
ly in  return  for  the  many,  many  times 
that  he  had  bared  his  white  head  to  the 
wind  in  courtesy  to  me. 
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Extraordinary  Journal,  called  "  the 
Bloody  Journal/'  kept  by  William 
Davidson,  on-hoard  the  St.  Dinian 
Russian  Privateer,  in  the  Years 
1788  and  9;  u'ith  some  Particu- 
lars of  the  said  William  Davidson. 

PREFATORY   MEMORANDU3I. 

TN  the  year  1791,  a  seaman,  by  name 
-*-  AVilliam  Davidson,  who  belonged 
to  one  of  the  boats  of  the  Niger  frigate, 
being  intoxicated,  and  insolent  to  the 
midshipman  who  was  on  duty  in  the 
boat,  vvas  put  into  confinement ;  and  on 
the  following  day,  his  offence  being  of 
a  nature  which  called  for  particular  no- 
tice, Vv'as  brought  on  deck  and  ordered 
to  receive  a  dozen  lashes.  The  pun- 
ishment was  not  inflicted  with  more 
than  ordinar}'  severity,  but  the  feelings 
of  the  man  under  it  seemed  very  poig- 
nant :  he  made  the  strongest  efforts  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  situation,  and 
was  frequently  thrown  into  convul- 
sions. Such  suffering  being  never 
witnessed  by  the  byestanders,  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  lash  the  punishment  was 
stopped  ;  when,  being  almost  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  he  was  released,  and  re- 
turned to  his  duty. 

Some  montlis  afterwards,  he  was 
guilt}^  of  a  similar  offence,  but  in  an 
aggravated  degree  :  he  struck  the  mid- 
shipman, and  was,  consequently,  put 
again  into  irons.  In  consequence  of 
the  severity  of  his  sufferings  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  it  was  determined  to 
keep  him  a  good  while  in  confinement; 
and  let  that  punishment,  together  with 
his  contrition, — which  it  was  expected 
he  would  of  course  manifest — plead 
an  excuse  against  further  corporal 
punishment.  With  this  intention  he 
was  ordered  on  deck  ;  but,  conceiving 
the  nature  of  his  offence  did  not  admit 
of  excuse,  he  made  an  effort  to  cut  his 


throat,  and  then  attempted  to  rush 
overboard  ;  in  both  which  he  was  pre- 
vented. It  being  thought  equally  im- 
possible, under  such  circumstances,  ei- 
ther to  pardon  or  punish  the  man,  he 
was  re-ordered  to  his  confinement ; 
from  which  he  was,  after  suitable  ex- 
hortation, released. 

There  was  afterwards  a  confused 
story  in  the  ship,  which  caused  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  among  the  people, 
of  some  extraordinary  situations  in 
which  this  man  had  been  ;  and  it  was 
said  he  had  in  his  chest  a  book  which 
recorded  some  wicked  scenes.  His 
conduct  having  marked  a  something 
particular  in  this  man,  his  chest  was  or- 
dered to  be  searched ;  which  being 
done,  the  following  journal  was  found. 
He  was  at  that  time  upwards  of  thirty 
years  of  age ;  had  received  some  educa- 
tion ;  was  a  north  country  man  ;  of  a 
dark  complexion,  gloomy,  and  satur- 
nine. When  he  vvas  questioned  con- 
cerning the  Journal,  he  always  said  it 
was  a  faithful  record  of  the  events  he 
had  witnessed. 

On  being  asked  how  he  could  be 
guilty  of  such  multiplied  cruelties,  and 
yet  himself  shrink  from  a  punishment 
trifling  compared  with  those  he  had  in- 
flicted, he  said  the  thought  of  punish- 
ment was  dreadful  beyond  description 
to  his  mind,  and  that  death  in  any 
shape  was  preferable  to  it.  It  being 
enquired  of  him  if  he  felt  any  remorse 
for  the  barbarities  he  had  committed, 
he  turned  aside,  and  said  he  wished  to 
God  he  had  never  seen  that  vessel :  he 
protested  that  neither  himself  nor  any 
of  his  countrymen  had  a  thought  of 
getting  into  the  situation  they  found 
themselves  in,  until  it  vvas  too  late  to 
be  extricated  ;  that  at  first  they  viewed 
with  horror  those  scenes  of  blood,  and 
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2.— Sailed 


could  not  be  brought  to  partake  in  the  until  he  could  get  to  Malta, 
execution  of  them  :  but  their  dread  and  he  could  get  hands  there, 
repugnance  wore  off  by  degrees ;  and 
he  confirmed  that  extraordinary  re- 
mark in  the  Journal,  that  "  in  the  end 
our  countrymen  not  only  performed 
their  parts,  but  became  volunteers  in 
the  barbarities." 


-thinking 
for   the   island  of 


Feb. 
Malta. 

Feb  9- — Got  in. 

Feb.  11. — Got  pratique. 

Feb.   12. — Hauled  the  ship  up,  and 
moored  her.     We  mended  all  our  sails. 


Davidson  deserted  from  the  Niger  at    and  made  new  nettings  ;  and  got  small 


Portsmouth  in  1794  ;  and,  it   was  re 
ported,  he  was  afterwards  pressed  on 
board  the  Royal  George,  and  drowned 
by  accident. 
Journal  of  a  Voijage  kept  hy   Wil- 


arms  on  board,  in  number  thirty,  cut- 
lasses fifty,  blunderbusses  twenty-four, 
pistols  eighty  5  but  the  grand  master 
would  not  allow  usto  take  men,  which 
made  the   English   very    discontented, 


Ham  Davidsori,  seaman  on  board    as  they  could  not  get  their    discharge. 


a  Russian   Privateer  in   the   Year 

1789. 

Dec.  3,  1788.— We  sailed  from 
Leghorn,  in  a  prosperous  gale,  on- 
board the  St.  Dinian  Russian  priva- 
teer, bound  to  Messina,  in  Sicily,  as  a 
merchant-vessel.  From  thence  she 
was  to  get  a  clearance,  and  to  go  cruiz- 
ing. 

Dec.  7- — We  had  not  been  long  out, 
before  the  wind  came  to  the  eastward, 


There  came  on-board  us  three  slaves 
on  the  14th;  they  were  assassins,  that 
had  made  their  escape ;  but  our  cap- 
tain protected  them,  as  they  had  enter- 
ed with  us. 

Feb.  iG. — Sailed  for  the  island  of 
Zante,  and  we  were  obliged  to  go  with 
them,  as  it  was  said  we  were  there  to 
man  our  ship.  This  frightened  us,  as 
the  inhabitancs  of  that  place  are  noth- 
insf   but  thieves,  and    mostly    pirates. 


and,  blowing  very  hard  we  were  oblig-    All  this  time  we  had  a  fair  wind,  and 


ed  to  bear  away  for  Porto  Ferajo,  in 
the  island  of  Elba.  Soon  got  in,  and 
moored.  At  that  place,  we  were  get- 
ting the  guns  and  shot  from  under  the 
ballast,  and  fixing  them  on  the  carria- 
ges when,  on  their  taking  notice  from 
the  shore  that  we  were  fitting  out  as  a 
vessel  of  war,  they  sent  an  order  on- 
board for  us  to  sail  immediately  :  if  not, 
that  they  would  stop  the  slnp  ;  as  it  is 
not  allowed  for  a  ship  of  war  to  fit-out 
in  any  port  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Dnke  of  Tuscany. 

Dec.  22. — Sailed  for  Messina  with 
a  fair  wind,  and  clear  weather. 

Dec.  25. — The  wind  coming  a-head, 
and  blowing  hard,  obliged  us  to  bear 
away  for  Leghorn. 

Dec.  27. — Got  into  Leghorn,  and 
moored  ship.  Lay  there  thirteen 
days ;  in  which  time  we  got  all  our 
guns  fixed,  and  every  thing  ready  for  sea. 

Jan.  17,  1789.— We  set  sail  for 
Messina  with  a  fair  wind,  and  clear 
weather. 

Jan.  24. — Arrived  safe  at  our  intend- 


clear  weather,  until  we  got  as  far  as 
Solcn.  Then  t!ie  wind  came  against 
us,  and,  blowing  hard,  we  were  obliged 
to  bear  away  for  Cephalonia,  where  we 
got  safe  in,  and  moored.  We  had  not 
been  in  many  days  before  we  got  sixty 
of  these  pirates  on-board.  Tlie  car- 
penters cut  two  port-holes  between 
decks,  in  which  we  put  two  twelve- 
pounders,  and  then  got  every  thing  rea- 
dy for  sea. 

Sailed  on  the  7th  of  March  for  the 
island  of  Prevesa,  and  on  the  11th  got 
in,  and  moored  ship.  On  the  13th,  we 
had  not  been  in  long,  before  we  heard 
there  were  some  pirates  in  the  moun- 
tains. To  them  our  captain  wrote  sev- 
eral letters,  inviting  them  to  come  on- 
board ;  and  so  they  did.  There  came 
down  thirt3'-four  of  them,  well  armed; 
and  we  took  in  every  one  of  them, 
which  madp  the  F'.nglishmen  and  Ita- 
lians very  discontented, — as  they  were 
all  pirates. 

March  1 6. — A  boat  came,  and  told 
us  there  were  four  vessels  in  Cepha- 


ed  port,  where  all  the  English  would  Ionia  with  Turkish  cargoes  on-board, 
have  left  the  ship  if  they  could,-  but  but  Greek  sailors;  on  which  we  un- 
the  captain  would  not  allow  them  to  go    moored  ship. 
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March  17. — Steered  for  that  place. 

March  18. — Spoke  a  Ragiisa  brig, 
with  Turkish  passengers  in  from  Can- 
dia,  bound  to  Zea  ;  who  had  a  great 
quantity  of  dollars  and  silk,  which  we 
took  from  them.  The  Turks  we  let 
go  as  they  were  taken  under  neutral 
colours. 

March  19. — We  shared  the  dollars, 
which  came  to  forty-three  per  man. 
As  for  the  silk,  the  captain  kept  it  all 
for  himself. 

March  22. — We  saw  a  vessel  going 
down  along  shore.  We  hauled  up  the 
long-boat,  put  three  swivels  and  thirty- 
five  armed  men  in  it,  and  sent  her  after 
the  vessel.  It  was  calm,  and  we  soon 
came  up  with  her.  We  fired  two  guns, 
which  she  returned,  and  both  sides  fired 
for  the  space  of  forty  minutes.  Our 
lieutenant  being  wounded,  and  five 
men  killed,  our  boat  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn on  board. 

April  1  — We  saw  a  sail  a-head,and 
gave  cnace,  and  soon  came  up  with 
her.  She  was  laden  with  wine  and 
brandy;  which  we  took  out,  and  sunk 
the  ship,  first  killing  nine  Turks  that 
were  on-board  ;  but  the  Greeks  enter- 
ed with  us. 

April  2. — We  sailed  for  Silere  ;  and 
that  same  day  got  in,  and  moored  ship. 
Some  vesssels  made  an  attempt  to  get 
away  ;  but  we  armed  the  long-boat, 
and  sent  her  out  in  the  night,  to  lay 
in  wait  for  them  as  they  went  out  ; 
but.  taking  notice  of  this,  they  never 
moved.  In  the  mean  time,  the  long- 
boat fell  in  with  a  vessel  under  Jeru- 
salem colours,  but  Turkish  property, 
consisting  of  nine  bales  of  silk,  and 
honey  and  soap.  The  rest  we  sunk 
in  the  vessel. — y)eop!e  and  all  toge- 
ther ;  fifteen  Turks  in  number.  That 
same  night  we  took  another  ;  but  she 
had  nothing  but  ballast ;  so  we  let  her 

go- 
April  6. — We  got   all  our  sails  and 

lumber  on-shore,  and  all  the  ballast  out 
of  the  hold. 

On  the  8th  and  9fh  we  were  work- 
ing very  hard,  and  had  but  little  wine 
on-board,  when  the  captain  ordered  the 
second  lieutenant  to  go  out  in  the  little 
boat ;  and  gave  him  orders  to  take  tlie 
first  vessel  he  met  with,  let  her  be 
what  she  would,  if  she   had   wine  on- 


board ;  which  he  did,  for  he  brought 
in  a  vessel  that  had  seven  pipes  of  Cy- 
prus wine  ;  which  we  took  out,  and  let 
the  vessel  go.  She  was  a  Greek  settee 
from  Samos. 

April  11. — We  righted  ship,  and 
took  all  the  ballast  in.  We  hauled  out 
from  the  shore,  bent  all  our  sails,  and 
got  the  ship  ready  for  sea. 

April  13. — Unmoored,  and  got  all 
the  vessels'  boats  in  the  harbour  to  tow 
us  out ;  but,  before  we  went  out,  the 
merchants  belonging  to  these  vessels 
gave  our  captain  15,000  hard  dollars, 
for  not  troubling  them  any  longer ;  on 
which  our  captain  told  them,  he  would 
give  them  three  days  to  get  away,  and 
no  longer.  W^e  had  a  fair  wind  at  four 
o'clock,  and  came  to  an  anchor  on  the 
Turkish  shore ;  where  we  sent  the 
long-boat  and  yawl,  armed  for  stock, 
of  which  they  killed  five  bullocks,  and 
thirty-four  sheep,  besides  leaving  a 
number  which  the  boats  could  not 
bring  ofi*. 

April  14. — We  saw  a  pirate,  which 
came  on-board  us,  and  told  our  cap- 
tain, that  if  he  lay  here  he  would  cap- 
ture plenty  of  small  vessels  belonging 
to  Cyprus  ;  but  they  carried  only  fire- 
wood, and  our  captain  said  it  was  not 
worth  his  time  to  go  after  them.  This 
pirate  had  in  the  harbour  a  Ragusan 
and  three  Venetians,  which  he  had 
taken  two  days  before,  and  was  remov- 
ing the  best  of  every  thing  out  of  them, 
to  sink  them.  As  for  the  crews,  they 
had  killed  them  when  they  were  taken. 
Instead  of  our  detaining  this  pirate,  we 
gave  him  powder, shot,  and  arms;  and 
let  him  go  because  he  was  one  of  our 
captain's  old  acquaintance.  We  saw 
two  ships  coming  towards  us,  when  we 
got  all  hands  to  quarters,  and  every 
thing  ready  for  engaging  ;  as  we  took 
them  to  be  Turkish  men-of-war :  but, 
as  they  came  within  gun-shot,  they 
hoisted  Russian  colours ;  which  we 
were  glad  to  see.  They  were  two  pri- 
vateers bound  to  Zante. 

April  15. — We  sailed  for  the  island 
of  Zante;  and,  the  next  day,  got  in  and 
moored.  The  captain  went  on  shore, 
thinking  to  get  pratique ;  but  could 
not,as  we  liad  been  on  theTurkish  shore. 

April  22. — We  got  all  our  provisioas 
and  water  on-board. 
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April  23. — Employed  setting  the  to  our  colours,  and  neither  give  nor 
rigging  fore  and  aft ;  and  got  every  take  quarter,  but  burn  and  destroy  all 
thing  ready  for  sea. 

April  24. — There  was  a  Ragusa 
ship  lying  in  Zante,  that  had  Turkish 
passengers  on-board  for  Smyrna,  and 
had  2,500  dollars  belonging  to  these 
Turks.  Our  captain  was  resolved  to 
follow  her. 

April   25. — She    sailed    about    ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  about    bound   for  Smyrna 
six   leagues    off  when  we   got    under    and  took  her 
weigh,  and  gave  her  chace  :  but  she 
escaped. 

April  26. — This  morning  stood-in 
for  the  Turkish  shore,  where  we  saw  a 
vessel  at  anchor,  and,  seeing  us  com- 
ing in,  she  got  under-way  as  fast  as  she 


that  came  in  our  way  ;  and  the  more 
we  should  take,  the  more  we  should 
have  for  ourselves,  besides  doing  so 
much  good  for  the  Russian  empress. 
All  hands  gave  him  three  cheers,  and 
said  there  was  no  fear.  At  night  we 
sailed  for  the  Archipelago. 

May  3. — We  hailed  a  Venetian  ship, 
overhauled  her, 

JNIay  4. — Saw  a  ship  ;  gave  chace  ; 
and  at  five  o'clock  got  alongside  her. 
She  proved  to  be  a  Turkish  cruizer  of 
fourteen  guns  ;  and,  after  engaging  her 
half  an  hour,  she  struck  :  on  which  we 
put  the  prisoners  to  death,  (173  in 
could.  We  soon  followed,  and,  com-  number,)  took  the  best  of  every  thing 
ing  within  gun-shot,  fired  twenty-three    out  of  the  ship,  and  sunk  her. 


guns  at  her  before  she  hove-to.  We 
plundered  her  of  every  thing  she  had 
on-board  ;  and  one  of  our  men  killed 
their  captain  and  two  men,  for  asking 
him  to  return  a  small  chest  of  turbans 
and  sashes. 


May  5. — Saw  a  small  vessel  from 
the  mast-head,  and,  it  being  calm,  we 
armed  the  long-boat,  and  sent  her  after 
her.  She  took  her,  and  brought  her 
alongside :  she  proved  to  be  a  Turk, 
loaded   with   wine  and   brandy.     We 


April  28.— Saw  several  vessels,  yet    put  the   prisoners  to  death,  took  what 


did  not  go  after  them  ;  but  went  into 
an  harbour  in  the  island  of  Cerigo, 
where  we  came  to  anchor. 

April  29. — A  vessel  came  in  imder 
Jerusalem  colours :  was  a  good  prize 
for  us  if  at  sea  ;  but,  as  we  were  under 
a  Venetian  fort,  we  could  not  take 
her.  This  same  day  the  captain  went 
on-shore,  to  see  if  he  could  get  any 
hands. 

April  30. — Came  in  that  same  ves- 
sel which  engaged  our  long-boat  on  the 
22d  of  March,  and  our  captain  resolv- 
ed to  be  revenged  ;  so  at  night  we  arm- 
ed the  boats  and  sent  them  out  to 
lay  wait  for  her,  if  she  should  come 
out.  About  eleven  o  clock  at  niglit 
she  got  under  weigh,  and  was  going 
out,  when  our  boats  fell  in  with  her, 
and  killed  all  hands  on-board,  except 
two  boys,  whom  we  put  on  sliore  at 
Thiona. 

May  2. — There  came  on-board 
twenty-three  sailors,  which  made  our 
complement  215.  In  the  afternoon 
our  c:i plain  came  on-board,  and  order- 
ed all  hands  aft,  and  rend  his  commis- 
sion, which  was,  that  we  were  going 
against  the  Turks  ;  and,  as  they  were 
a  cruel  enemv,  that  we  must  stand  true 


wine  and  brandy  we  wanted  out  of  her, 
and  set  her  on  fire.  In  the  mean  time, 
there  was  another  coming  round  the 
island ;  which  our  long-boat  boarded 
without  any  defence.  She  proved  to 
be  a  good  prize,  loaded  with  cotton, 
silk,  and  honey.  In  the  afternoon  it 
came  on  to  blow  and  rain.  At  ten 
o'clock  we  lost  sight  of  our  prize. 

May  6. — This  morning  we  stood  in 
for  a  small  island  belonging  to  the 
Greeks.  All  hands  went  on-shore, 
and  plundered  them  of  every  thing  they 
had  on  the  island. 

May  8. — We  heard  that  our  people 
in  our  late  prize  were  prisoners  in  the 
island  of  Medras,  to  which  the  vessel 
belonged  :  this  so  enraged  our  captain, 
that  he  swore  he  would  have  them  out, 
or  put  every  man,  woman  and  child,  to 
death  in  the  island. 

May  9. — We  sailed  for  Medras,  but 
the  next  morning  we  saw  a  sail,  to 
which  we  gave  chace,  and  soon  got 
alongside  :  she  proved  to  be  a  priva- 
teer b.elonging  to  Tunis.  She  engaged 
us  an  hour  before  she  struck.  We 
took  all  the  prisoners  on  board  in  num- 
ber 125  ;  and  one  of  them  told  our 
captain  they  would  have  struck  soon- 
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er,  only  they  expected  us  to  board 
them,  and  they  would  then  have  blown 
the  ship  up;  on  which  our  captain  or- 
dered them  all  back.  We  then  took 
some  of  their  small  arms,  and  made 
this  man  we  kept  on-board,  go  and  set 
the  ship  on  fire, — people  and  all  toge- 
ther. It  was  a  dreadful  sight.  We  for- 
gave the  man,  and  put  him  ashore  on 
one  of  the  Greek  islands. 

May  12. — At  ten  o'clock  at  night 
the  wind  came  in  our  favour. 

May  13. — We  got  into  xMedras,  and 
fired  several  guns  into  the  town,  which 
knocked  down  some  of  the  houses,  and 
killed  several  of  the  people.  The  go- 
vernor came  off  to  know  why  we  be- 
haved in  this  manner,  when  our  cap- 
tain made  answer,  that  if  he  did  not  de- 
liver his  people  up,  and  the  vessel  he 
took,  he  would  put  every  one  in  the 
place  to  death.  The  governor  made 
answer,  that  he  had  never  seen  or 
heard  from  her  since  she  sailed  from 
thence.  The  governor  now  went  on- 
shore, and  sent  us  in  provisions  and 
500  sequins.  That  night  we  sailed 
again,  and  the  next  morning  spoke  a 
French  brig,  who  told  us  our  prize  was 
gone  down  to  Cerigo.  We  then  steer- 
ed for  that  place,  and  the  next  day 
took  a  small  vessel  with  Cyprus  wine  ; 
from  which  we  took  what  we  wanted, 
and  sunk  the  vessel.  The  Turks  we 
put  to  death  on  board  our  own  ship, — 
fifteen  in  number. 

May  15. — We  got  into  Cerigo,  and 
found  our  prize  there  and  another 
which  she  had  taken  ;  but  we  could 
not  make  a  prize  of  her,  as  sloe  be- 
longed to  some  Greek  merchants. 
We  took  all  the  silk  and  cotton,  and 
most  of  the  honey,  out  of  our  prize, 
and,  getting  ten  six  pounders  from  the 
shore,  put  them  on  board  our  prize, 
with  sixty  hands,  as  a  tender  to  go 
with  us. 

May  19- — VVe  sailed  for  the  Arches ; 
that  same  day  we  saw  seven  sail,  to 
which  we  gave  chase,  and  soon  came 
np  with  them.  These  proved  to  be 
prizes  to  a  Russian  privateer,  bound  to 
Trieste,  under  her  own  convoy,  and  all 
richly  laden. 

May  21. — Anchored  in  Theans, 
where  they  were  glad  to  see  us  come  in, 
as  a  Turkish  galley,  on  the  other  side 


of  the  island,  was  going  to  plunder 
them  in  the  night.  At  one  o'clock  wc 
sent  the  tender  after  her,  and  at  three 
in  the  morning  she  took  her,  without 
the  least  defence.  She  had  on-board 
eighty-five  hands,  which  we  took  on- 
board us,  and  confined  them  in  the 
hold  until  the  next  day  ;  when  they 
were  called  up  one  by  one,  and  had 
their  heads  cut  off,  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  cut  duck's  heads  ofi"  at  home, 
and  we  then  threw  them  overboard. 
This  was  the  first  time  we  were  obliged 
to  take  it  by  turns  to  put  them  to  death  : 
the  English,  when  called  upon,  at  first 
refused  it ;  but  when  the  captain  told 
them  they  were  cowards,  or  people 
that  were  afraid  of  their  enemies,  and 
that  he  could  not  believe  they  were 
Englishmen,  they  went,  and  did  the 
same  as  the  rest ;  and,  alterwards  were 
even  worse  than  the  others, — for  they 
always  were  first  when  such  work  was 
going  on  ;  and,  at  last,  got  quite  used 
to  it.  Sometimes  we  had  three  or  four 
in  a  day  to  put  to  death  for  each  man's 
share. 

JMay  24. — Our  tender  brought  in  a 
good  prize,  loaded  with  honey,  soap, 
and  tobacco  ;  which  we  sent  to  iMalta. 

May  25. — About  four  o'clock  saw 
a  sail  in  the  oftlng,  which  we  took  to 
be  a  Turkish  man  of-war  ;  we  slip()ed 
our  cables  and  went  after  her,  and  got 
every  thing  ready  for  engaging  her. 
When  we  got  within  gun-shot  of  her, 
we  fired  a  gun  and  she  did  the  same, 
and  hoisted  her  colours :  she  was  a 
French  frigate,  looking  out  for  pirates. 
They  sent  their  boat  on-board  to  know 
where  we  fitted-out,  and  what  we  were 
doing  ;  but  our  captain  would  only  tell 
them  he  was  a  Russian  cruizer,  and 
that  his  commission  was  as  good  as 
their's  :  when  the  French  captain  told 
us  to  mind  what  we  were  about,  and 
stood  out  to  sea ;  and  we  into  har- 
bour for  our  anchors  and  cables. 

May  26. — We  sailed  in  the  after- 
noon, and  fell  in  with  the  French 
frigate  again  ;  but  she  said  nothing  to 
us. 

May  30. — Boarded  a  French  ship 
from  Sujyrna,  bound  to  Algiers,  with 
Turkish  passengers  on-board.  We 
took  their  goods  from  them,  and  let 
them  20. 
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May  31. — Came  to  an  anchor  at  the 
island  of  Cashio,  and  plundered  it  of 
every  thing  we  could  ;  besides  burning 
the  town,  and  all  the  vessels  in  the 
place. 

June  2. — Sailed  for  the  island  of  Nar- 
ris  ;  which  we  plundered  of  sillc,  and 
burnt  the  Turkish  governor's  palace, 
and  a  new  frigate  on  the  stocks ;  besides 
killing  twenty  Turks,  that  had  no  time 
to  make  their  esca[)e, 

Jmie  4. — Spoke  a  polacca,  which 
told  us  there  was  a  Turkish  xebec  in 
Scandaroon,  bound  to  Smyrna,  with 
money  to  pay  the  soldiers,  besides 
coffee  and  rice;  and  that  she  would 
sail  the  first  fair  wind.  We  now  haul- 
ed up  for  the  nordi  end  of  Cyprus, 
where  we  knew  the  xebec  must  pass. 

June  7- — Saw  her,  and  gave  chace ; 
and,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  got  along- 
side. She  engaged  us  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  then  struck.  Slie  had  on- 
board twenty-four  guns,  and  250  men. 
We  took  all  the  prisoners  on-board, 
and  sent  the  prize  to  Malta.  Our 
ship's  company  was  now  reduced  to 
sixty-five. 

June  8. — At  two  o'clock  we  put  all 
the  prisoners  to  death.  We  fell  in  with 
several  merchant-vessels  of  all  nations, 
and  took  out  of  them  as  many  as  made 
our  ship's  company  115;  so  that  we 
were  ready  for  a  fresh  cruize. 

June  12. — Spoke  a  Venetian  ship, 
that  came  from  Jaffa,  bound  to  Con- 
stantinople. She  told  us  there  was  a 
Turkish  vessel  there,  bound  for  Rhodes, 
loaded  with  coffee  and  rice ;  with  twelve 
guns,  and  sixty  men  on-board.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were 
alongside  of  her :  she  engaged  us  half 
an  hour,  and  then  struck.  We  took  all 
the  prisoners  on-board,  and  sent  the 
prize  to  Leghorn. 

June  13. — We  put  all  the  prisoners 
to  death.  At  six  in  the  afternoon  w^e 
saw  a  sail  to  leeward  ;  to  which  we 
gave  chace,  and  soon  came  up  with 
her :  she  was  a  Greek  ship  laden  with 
wood  for  the  Turks.  We  took  the 
men  out  of  her,  and  set  her  on  fire ; 
and  then  we  steered  for  Syria.  We 
had  not  sailed  above  three  leagues  be- 
fore the  man  at  the  mast-head  saw  two 
vessels  at  anchor,  and  our  tender  went 
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in  and  spoke  them.  They  were  Turks  : 
one  had  three  bales  of  silk,  and  nine 
bales  of  turbans  ;  in  the  other  was  no- 
thing but  ballast. 

Jime  14. — We  took  the  silk  and  tur- 
bans out,  put  the  people  on  shore,  and 
set  the  vessels  on  fire.  Next  morning 
we  saw  three  more  vessels  at  anchor,  and 
went  in  after  them.  They  were  Turk 
isli  ships  loading  for  Alexandria.  We 
took  all  the  prisoners  on  board,  and 
burnt  iheir  ships.  At  four  o'clock  we 
put  them  all  to  death. 

June  15. — We  steered  for  Casde  R, 
and  hoisted  Venetian  colours.  Here 
was  a  laige  town,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  guns  ;  and,  as  soon  as  we  came 
within  gun-shot,  we  fired  in  among  the 
houses,  hauled  down  the  Venetian  co- 
lours, and  hoisted  Russian.  All  hands 
went  on-shore,  and  plundered  them  of 
every  thing  they  had,  besides  burning 
one-half  of  the  town,  and  killing  all  the 
Turks  who  could  not  get  away.  As 
for  [)lunder  no  one  could  tell  the  a- 
mount,  as  we  took  much  gold  and  sil- 
ver out  of  their  churches  ;  such  as  ima- 
ges and  candlesticks. 

June  16. — Went  out,  and  spoke  a 
French  brig  from  Smyrna,  bound  to 
JMarseilles,  loaded  whh  wool  and  hemp. 
June  17'. — In  the  morning  spoke  a 
Venetian  polacca,  that  told  us  there 
were  three  Turkish  ships  in  Alexan- 
dria, laden  with  coffee  and  rice  for 
Constantinople ;  on  which  we  bore 
away  for  Rhodes,  as  they  must  pass 
there. 

June  IS.--— At  day-light  we  saw  five 
sail  close  in  with  the  land,  which  we 
went  in  after,  thinking  they  were  good 
prizes  ;  but,  to  our  great  misfortune, 
found  them  to  be  Turkish  men-of-war, 
of  fifty  guns,  of  forty-four  guns,  and 
three  of  forty  guns  each.  They  gave  us 
chace,  and  at  seven  the  frigate  came 
alongside.  The  captain  wanted  to  en- 
gage, but  the  lieutenant  would  not  un- 
til the  otheis  should  be  farther  astern  of 
us.  In  the  mean  time,  the  frigate  kept 
continually  firing  at  us.  At  half  past 
ten  we  hauled  down  the  French  co- 
lours and  engaged  her ;  and  shot  away 
her  fore-topsail  yard.  She  then  tried 
to  go  down  to  tht!  others ;  but,  before 
she  had  got  from  undei-  our  guns,  we  , 
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liad  set  lier  on  firo.  By  this  time  the 
othei-s  got  up  with  us,  and  we  filled  the 
train  in  the  magazine,  ready  to  blow  the 
ship  up,  it"  any  of  them  boarded.  We 
made  sure  of  being  taken ;  but,  as  God 
would  liave  it,  we  got  so  close  to  the 
fifty  gun  ship's  stern,  and  we  fired  as 
fast  as  we  could,  until  we  silenced  the 
guns ;  and,  taking  to  the  small  arms, 
we  killed  most  of  their  men, — for  they 
could  not  make  any  sail  to  get  away. 
The  frigate  had  now  got  her  fore-top- 
sail yard  up,  and  came  up  to  us,  as  she 
sailed  better  than  we  did  :  so  we  were 
obliged  to  engage  her  once  more  ;  but 
we  soon  disabled  her,  by  carrying 
away  her  fore-topmast  half  down.  We 
then  had  the  small  ones  to  keep  off; 
but  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  two 
large  ships  were  disabled,  they  made 
sail  from  us,  which  we  were  very  glad 
of,  as  it  was  half  past  eleven  at  night, 
and  we  had  seventeen  killed  and  nine 
wounded  ;  and  all  our  sails  and  rigging 
torn  to  pieces, — our  force  being  only 
twenty-two  guns.  If  there  had  been 
another  of  the  same  force  with  us  we 
should  have  taken  the  whole  of  them. 
Having  got  clear  of  them,  we  began  to 
wish  ourselves  clear  of  the  cruise,  and 
ship. 

June  16.^- We  steered  for  Sarpanta, 
to  get  repaired. 

June  20. — The  captain  went  on- 
shore, and  got  plenty  of  people  to  help 
us  ;  and  we  were  ready  for  sea  by  the 
24th. 

5n\\e  24. — At  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  sailed  for  the  island  of  Cy- 
}irus,  and  in  the  afternoon  fell  in  with 
a  Turkish  vessel,  loaded  with  honey, 
oil,  and  cotton ;  from  which  we  took 
all  the  prisoners,  and  sent  her  to  Leg- 
horn. 

June  25. — We  put  the  prisoners  to 
death ;  and  in  the  afternoon  took  a 
large  Turkish  ship,  loaded  with  cotton, 
hemp,  and  three  jars  of  honey,  besides 
ready  money.  We  put  thirteen  hands 
on-board  her,  but  took  the  prisoners 
out,  and  sent  the  prize  to  Leghorn. 

June  26. — At  ten  o'clock  we  put  the 
prisoners  to  death. 

June  27. — The  captain  ordered  that 
the  prisoners  in  future  should  be  put  to 
death  in  the  head,  as  there  was  such 
dirty  declis  with  them  always.     In  the 


afternoon  we  took  a  small  vessel,  laden 
with  nuts  ;  which  we  sunk,  people  and 
all  together.  We  then  steered  for  Jaf- 
fa to  get  water,  for  we  had  very  little 
on-board. 

June  28. — We  got  in,  and  sent  the 
tender  and  long-boat,  with  sixty  armed 
men,  on  shore,  to  fill  water ;  but  we 
had  only  twelve  butts  filled,  when  we 
saw  above  2000  Turks  and  Moors 
coming  down  on  horseback  towards 
us ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  haul  the 
tender  close  in  shore  to  cover  our  men. 
Before  we  got  it  all  on-board,  we  had 
three  men  killed ;  but  how  many  of  the 
Turks  we  could  not  tell,  as  we  could 
see  a  great  number  of  their  horses  fall 
by  the  shot  from  our  tender.  As  soon 
as  we  got  the  water  stowed,  and  the 
ship  clear,  we  made  weigh,  and  steered 
for  Alexandria. 

June  29. — We  saw  five  sail  a-head 
to  which  we  gave  chace,  and  soon 
came  up  with  them.  We  took  two ; 
the  other  three  got  on-shore.  One  of 
them  was  a  good  prize,  loaded  with 
cotton  and  silk,  besides  a  great  deal  of 
money;  the  other  was  loaded  with 
rice  and  coffee ;  but,  as  we  could  not 
spare  any  hands  to  send  them  to  Leg- 
horn or  Malta,  we  took  the  best  of 
every  thmg  out  of  them,  and  sunk 
them, — people  and  all  together.  In  the 
afternoon  we  spoke  a  Ragusa  polacca, 
which  told  us  there  were  seven  sail 
of  Algerine  xebecs  cruizing  in  the 
Arches. 

June  30. — We  sailed  for  the  Nile,  as 
it  was  the  best  way  to  keep  from  the 
Algerines,  and  a  good  place  to  cruize 
in.  At  night  we  took  a  small  vessel, 
laden  with  wine  and  soap  ;  and,  taking 
some  of  the  wine  oat  of  her,  sunk  the 
vessel  and  people  together. 

July  1. — At  the  Nile  we  went  in,^ 
and  made  three  large  ships  and  two 
small  ones  our  prize,  without  the  least 
defence ;  but,  before  we  could  board 
them,  almost  all  the  people  jumped 
overboard,  and  swam  on-shore.  These 
vessels  were  loading  with  coffee  and 
rice  for  Constantinople.  We  loaded 
the  two  largest  with  what  was  in  the 
others,  and  sent  them  to  Leghorn, 
which  made  us  short  hands ;  as,  all  to- 
gether,  we  now  were  but  seventy- 
five. 
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July  2. — After  manning  the  two  pri- 
zes, we  sailed  for  Cerigo,  to  get  more 
hands  :  we  burnt  the  ships  we  did  not 
take.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
we  took  two  good  prizes,  that  came 
from  Scandai'oon,  bound  to  Rhodes, 
with  honey,  hemp,  and  oil.  We  took 
what  we  wanted  out  of  them,  and  sunk 
them,  prisoners  and  all  together. 

July  3. — We  took  a  large  ship, 
loaded  with  sheep  and  cattle,  Turkish 
property,  but  Greek  sailors,  who  en- 
tered on-board  us.  We  then  took  what 
we  wanted  out  of  the  prize,  and  sunk 
her. 

July  4. — We  got  into  Cerigo,  and 
that  same  day  we  got  our  water  on- 
board, and  thirty  men  next  morning. 

July  6. — At  mne  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  sailed  with  a  fair  wind  for 
Caramania  ;  saw  a  large  ship  to  lee- 
ward, to  which  we  gave  chace,  and  at 
six  o'clock  came  up  with  her.  She 
])n)ved  to  be  a  Turkish  ship  from  Alex- 
andria to  Constantinople,  laden  with 
coffee,  rice,  and  liemp  ;  she  had  twen- 
ty-one guns  and  200  Turlvs  on-board  : 
she  engaged  us  two  hours  and  an  half, 
— then  struck:  having  twenty-three 
killed,  and  nineteen  wounded.  We 
had  five  killed  and  thirteen  wounded. 
We  took  the  prisoners  on-board  us,  and 
sent  fourteen  hands  on-board  the  prize 
and  sent  her  to  Malta. 

July  7- — We  put  the  prisoners  to 
death  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

July  9. — We  took  a  small  galley 
which  the  Turks  had  sent  out  as  a  spy 
after  us :  she  had  eighty  men  and  small 
arms  on-board.  We  put  all  the  Turks 
to  death,  except  one  man,  whom  we 
])!it  on-shore  on  account  of  his  telling 
us  where  the  Turkish  fleet  lay.  He 
told  us  there  were  three  sail  of  the  line, 
and  five  frigates,  besides  a  great  many 
xebecs,  at  the  island  of  Rhodes,  waiting 
for  the  Russians  to  go  up  the  Arches  to 
get  behind  them. 

July  10. — We  bore  up  for  Syr;i- 
cuse,  in  Sicily,  to  try  if  we  could  get 
any  consort  before  we  should  cruize 
again. 

July  13. — In  the  afternoon  got  into 
Syracuse,  where  there  were  three  Rus- 
sian privateers  ready  for  sea, — one 
of  eighteen,  and  two  of  twenty  gims 
each. 


July  14. — We  got  in  our  water  and 
provisions,  with  everything  ready  for 
sea. 

July  15. — Early  in  the  morning 
there  came  into  iiarbour  two  privateers 
from  Trieste,  and  at  six  o'clock  there 
came  three  privateers  from  Leghorn, 
which  made  us  nine  sail.  The  least  of 
us  mounted  sixteen  guns,  and  the  Com- 
modore thirty-four  ;  and  now  we 
thought  ourselves  able  to  attack  even 
the  Turkish  fleet,  although  diey  had 
three  sail  of  the  line,  and  five  frigates, 
besides  a  number  of  smaller  vessels. 

July  1 7. — We  all  sailed  together  fur 
the  island  of  Malta. 

July  1 8. — We  fell  in  with  the  two 
Maltese  frigates,  and  they  went  up  wiili 
us,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  the  Turk- 
ish fleet.  We  cruized  ofithe  island  of 
Rhodes  for  five  days,  but  they  never 
offered  to  come  out.  In  the  mean  time, 
one  of  the-Malta  frigfates  went  into  the 
harbour's  mouth,  and  fired  at  them  ly- 
ing at  anchor;  but  they  would  not 
come  out. 

July  25. — We  went  round  the  south- 
west part  of  the  island,  where  we  sent 
all  our  boats  on  shore,  armed,  for  stock, 
but  they  got  only  a  i'ew  goats. 

July  26. — We  all  parted  company, 
seeing  that  the  Turkish  fleet  would  not 
come  out  to  fight  us ;  some  for  the 
Barbary  shore,  some  for  the  coast  of 
Syria,  and  our  ship  for  the  coast  of  the 
Morea. 

July  28. — At  six  in  the  morning  we 
saw  a  large  ship  close  in  under  the 
land ;  after  which  we  made  sail,  think- 
ing she  was  a  Turkish  frigate.  We  got 
every  thing  ready  lor  engaging  her,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  we  came  alongside  of  her, 
but  she  proved  to  be  a  French  frigate. 
lie  told  us  he  was  looking  out  for  a  pi- 
rate, that  had  done  much  mischief  on 
that  coast. 

July  29. — We  spoke  a  Venetian  ship, 
that  had  been  chaced  into  Cerigo  by 
tlie  same  pirate. 

July  30. — We  made  the  island  of 
Cerigo,  and  crui:',ed  off  there  for  three 
days,  and  saw  no  vessel  of  any  kind 
which  our  captain  said  was  from  fear 
of  this  pirate :  there  was  no  vessel  on 
the  coast. 

August  3. — We  saw  a  large  shij) 
close    in    the  west  side   t)f  the    ii^laud. 
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which  we  steered  for  ;  but,  to  our  mis- 
fortune, found  it  to  be  the  very  pirate 
which  the  French  frigate  was  looking 
after.  She  engaged  us  from  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  half  past  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  then  she  hauled 
down  her  colours,  after  having  fifty-four 
killed  and  forty-three  wounded :  she 
mounted  thuty-two  guns,  nine  and  six 
pounders,  with  a  complement  of  378 
men,  but  they  were  all  of  different  na- 
tions, which  created  much  confusion 
during  the  action.  At  six  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  we  took  all  the  prison- 
ers on-board,  and  confined  them  in  the 
hold. 

Aug.  4. — In  the  morning  our  captain 
called  all  the  prisoners  on  deck,  and 
examined  them ;  when  they  confessed 
they  had  taken  a  great  many  vessels  of 
all  nations,  killed  all  the  people,  and 
sunk  the  vessels  after  taking  every 
thing  out  of  them  worth  taking  ;  on 
which  our  captain  told  them  they  should 
all  be  put  to  the  cruellest  death  that 
could  be  invented  ;  and  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word. 

Aug.  5. — We  got  whips  on  the  main- 
stay, and  made  one  leg  fast  to  the  whip, 
and  the  other  to  a  ring-bolt  in  the  deck ; 
and  so  quartered  them,  and  hove  them 
overboard.  As  for  the  wounded,  we 
put  them  to  death  after  the  ship  had 
struck. 

Aug.  6. — We  washed  the  ship  fore 
and  aft  (above  and  below),  which  it 
stood  in  much  need  of,  after  so  much 
carnage  on-board ;  what  with  our  own 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  putting 
the  prisoners  to  death. 

Aug.  6. — We  went  into  the  island  of 


Zante,  where  we  sent  all  om*  wounded 
men  to  the  hospital,  and  got  every 
thi)ig  ready  for  sea  again. 

Aug.  7- — An  order  came  from  the 
Russian  consul  at  Trieste  for  us  to 
come  up  there,  and  join  Commodore 
Wilham  Colonour's  squadron. 

Aug.  8. — In  the  afternoon  we  got 
under  weigh,  and  steered  for  Trieste 
with  a  fair  wind. 

Aug.  11. — We  spoke  the  Ambuscade 
Enghsh  frigate.  Captain  O'Hara,  who 
came  from  Leghorn,  and  was  bound  to 
Smyrna. 

Aug.  14. — After  riding  fifteen  days 
quarantine,  we  got  pratique,  when,  the 
ship  was  ordered  into  the  Mole,  to  be 
repaired  as  quick  as  possible.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Englishmen  that  were 
on-board  got  their  discharge,  their  wag- 
es and  their  share  of  plunder  besides, 
which  came  to  950  dollars  a  man ;  and 
I  was  on-board  only  from  the  first  of 
December,  1788,  to  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1789. 


Mr.  John  Taylor,  clerk  of  his  ma- 
jesty's sloop  Sparrowhawk,  Capt.  Bur- 
goyne,  when  lying  at  Malta  in  181(5, 
copied  this  morsel  of  modern  history 
from  the  original,  in  the  Secretary's 
Oflke,  where  it  had  been  left  by  Lord 
Hood. 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  butcheries  at 
Scio,  or  at  the  massacres  which  tlie 
Turks  perpetrate  on  the  Greeks  !  The 
above  monsters  appear  to  have  held  a 
regular  commission  for  their  deeds  of 
blood  from  the  Russian  government, 
and  to  have  been  duly  recognized  by 
its  authorities ! 


(Mon.  Mag.) 
SONNET,   ON    SEEING    A   BEAUTIFUL    INFANT    DEAD. 

Can  this  be  death  ?  Can  this  be  that  fell  powV 

Wliich  robs  the  world  of  beauty  and  of  bliss  ? 
It  looks  like  slumber's  softest,  calmest  hour. 

And  may  the  infant  never  wake  from  this  ? 
Alas  !  its  lips  are  pale, — no  gentle  breath 

Escapes  from  them,  like  Summer's  mildest  sigh  ; 
No  throbbing  pulse  is  there :  it  must  be  death  ! 

But  who  shall  tell  us  what  it  is  to  die  ? 
All  that  we  know  of  life  js  like  a  dream, — 

A  dream  that  ends  when  death's  dark  hour  is  giv'n 
But  death  we  know  not ;  only  that  we  deem, — 

In  holy  hope, — it  leads  the  soul  to  Heav'n  ! 
Farewell,  sweet  babe  !  thou  wert  an  angel  here, 
Now  thou  art  a  seraph  in  a  higher  sphere. 
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LETTER     FROM     ITALY. 

(Blackwood's  Ma^.) 

"  I  ask'd  of  Time,  from  whom  those  temples  rose, 
That  prostrate  by  his  hand  in  silence  lie. 
His  lips  disdaiu'd  tiie  mvsteiy  to  disclose, 
And,  borne  on  swifter  wing,  he  hurried  by  ! — 
*  These  broken  columns  whose  ?'  I  ask'd  of  Fame: 
(Her  kindling  breath  gives  life  to  work  sublime.) 
With  downcast  looks  of  mingled  grief  and  shame, 
She  heav'd  th'  uncertain  sigh,  and  follow'd  Time. 

Wrapt  in  amazement,  o'er  the  mouldering  pile, 
I  saw  Oblivion  pass,  with  giant  stride  ; 

And  whilst  his  visage  wore  pride's  scornful  smile, 
'  Haply  thou  knowest,  then  tell  me  whose,'  I  cried, 
'  Whose  these  vast  domes  that  even  in  ruin  shine  ?' 
'I  reck  not  whose,'  he  said  ;  '   they  now  are  mine  !'  ' 


Anojt. 


^riHE  beauty  of  a  Magazine  is,  that 
-■-  it  thrusts  knowledge  into  a  man's 
face,  and  makes  him  wise  whether  he 
will  or  not.  There  are  many  hundred 
books,  containing  descriptions  of  Rome, 
to  get  at  which  the  will  is  first  to  be  ex- 


You  read  a  catalogue  of  three  or  four 
hundred  edifices  in  Nardini,  and  are 
told  that  they  were  all  in  the  Forum. 
Now,  the  Roman  Forum  contained, 
about  the  length,  and  about  half  the 
breadth  of  one  of  our  London  squares  : 


eited,  and  then  the  pocket;  whence  it  so  that  even  without  allowing  any  room 
is  that  a  great  many  persons,  who  or  open  space  for  tlnir  popular  assem- 
would  give  their  eyes  almost  to  see  the  blies,  it  is  diflicult  to  find  ground-room 
Roman  ruins,  never  take  the  trouble  to  for  so  many  buildings.  Time,  how- 
look  for  them  in  books,  or  even  in  the  ever,  has  left  us  the  means  of  judging: 
prints  of  Piranesi.  But  what  is  a  bore  — there  is  a  pretty  little  round  Iiuilding 
in  quarto,  is  agreeable  in  the  columns  of  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  about  the 
a  favourite  Journal.  Besides,  most  size  of  a  watch-box,  although  surround- 
writers  on  the  subject  have  undertaken  ed  by  Corinthian  columns ;  this  was 
to  guide,  more  than  to  describe,  and  so  the  temple  of  Vesta.  The  pretended 
demand  the  presence  of  their  readers  temple  of  Romulus  is  not  larger  ;  while 
on  the  spot,  instead  of  attempting  to  give  that  over  the  Clitumnus  you  might  put 
an  idea  of  the  scene,  to  the  many  who  in  your   pocket.     The  famous  Mamer- 


must  necessarily  be  ever  absent.  To 
these  many,  prints  should  be  the  most 
satisfactory  source  of  information  ;  yet, 
certainly,  he  that  never  looked  at  Pi- 
ranesi, has  a  much  truer  idea  of  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Rome,  than  he  who 
has  pored  over  that  artist's  lying  en- 
gravings. Piranesi  first  sketches  the 
arch  or  column,  and  then  puts  a  speck 
of  a  man  at  its  foot,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  height  of  the  ruin.     How  much,  in 


tino  prison,  which  Sallust  describes  in 
sucli  pompous  language,  is  a  square 
building  of  a  few  feet.  There  are  the 
remains  of  three  temples  on  the  decli- 
vity of  the  Capitol,  evidently  distinct, 
that  might  be  all  enclosed  within  the 
area  of  a  modern  church  of  inferior  di- 
mensions. Through  the  triumphal 
arches  more  than  one  cait  could  not 
pass  at  a  time. 

The    difficulty    of    squeezing    the 


this  way,  his  dimensions  are  to  be  reli-  twenty  elephants  and  the  four  stags  a- 

ed  on,  may  be  judged  from  his  print  of  breast  of  Aurclian's  car,  into  the  space 

the  Arch  of  Severus,  in   the  Velabrum,  between   the  arch  of  Severus    and  the 

to  pass  under  which  a  man  must  stoo]),  supposed  Temple  of  Concord,  was  not 

v/hile  in  Piranesi,  the  arch  (if  it  can  be  likely   to  be    surmounted  by    any  dis- 

called  one)  would  measure  twenty  times  coveries  of  the  soil."     So  far  froiri  bc- 

the  height  of  the   pigmies  at  its   base,  ing  surmounted,  that  the  real  Temple  of 

With  the  exception  of  the  Coloseum,  Concord,  or  at  least   some   temple  or 

the  chief  thing  that  astonishes  a  foreign-  other,  has  been   found  to  have  stood  so 

er  in  Rome,  is  the  pettiness  and  crowd-  near  lite  arch  of  Severus,  tiiat  two  ele- 

edness  of  its    ruins,   and   the   narrow  phants  a-breast  could  not   have  passed, 

scale  on  which   everything   was  built.  Most  of  the  descriptions   of  the  hnim 
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writers,  in  fact,  were  on  a  scale  of  huge 
exaggeration  ;  Avhich,  however,  falhng 
on  the  ears  of  the  all-rich  and  all-pow- 
erful emperors,  certainly  pi'oduced  im- 
mense fabrics,  of  which  the  Coloseum 
remains  a  stupendous  example.  But 
as  to  others,  the  brick-baths  of  Diocle- 
sian  and  Caracalla,  what  are  they  more 
than  a  modern  t^treet  in  ruins,  save  that 
they  were  built  one  by  the  lord  of  many 
slaves,  and  this  by  the  united  purses  of 
many  freemen.  To  read  in  the  poets 
of  the  declining  empire,  -descriptions  of 
the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter, 
and  its  inferior  fanes,  what  an  immense 
idea  must  we  form  !  But  there  is  the 
whole  site,  {)ropped  as  it  is  by  substruc- 
tions, not  more  than  sufficient  for  a  mo- 
dern church.  There  are  some  unac- 
countable contradictions  in  the  taste  of 
the  old  Romans — it  was  at  once  petty 
and  colossal ;  the  former  was  the  natu- 
ral, tiie  latter  superinduced  by  the  over- 
grown po\\'er  of  the  emperors,  and 
their  consequent  craving  for  excite- 
ment, which  found  vent  in  cutting  off 
heads,  and  placing  one  stone  upon 
another. 

"  Another  enemy  to  the  beautiful, 
and  even  to  the  subhme,  was  that  co- 
lossal taste  which  arose  in  the  empire, 
and  gave  an  unnatural  expansion  to  all 
the  works  of  art.  In  architecture  it 
produced  Nero's  golden  house  and 
Adrian's  villa ;  in  hydrauhcs,  it  pro- 
jected the  Claudian  emissary,  and  Cali- 
gula's Baiair  bridge  ;  in  sculpture,  it 
has  left  at  the  Capitol  such  heads  and 
feet  as  betray  the  emperor's  contempt 
for  the  dimensions  of  man  ;  in  poetry, 
svv'elled  out  into  the  hyperboles  of  Lu- 
can  and  Statius.  This  exaggerated 
spirit  spread  even  to  the  games.  Nero 
drove  ten  hoj-ses  joked  a-breast  to  his 
cai",  and  double  that  number  appears 
on  an  ancient  stone." — FoRsyTn. 

This  colossal  taste  was  confined  to 
the  publicly  visible,  and  to  out-of-doors. 
The  internal  arrangement  even  of  pala- 
ces was  on  a  narrow  scale ;  and,  ex- 
cept the  public  rooms  of  the  baths, 
there  is  scarce  an  apartment  of  respec- 
table size.  At  Tivoli,  in  Hadrian's 
villa,  of  so  many  iniles  in  extent,  it  is 
but  the  enclosed  courts  and  gardens 
that  filled  up  the  space  ;  the  library,  the 
rooms  of  the  pailosophers,  &c.  Szz.  so 


gorgeously  described,  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  ruins,  and  were  originally  of 
narrow  dimensions.  At  Pompeii,  the 
bed-room  of  the  Proconsul  Pansa  is  ten 
feet  by  twelve.  Their  taste  in  deco- 
rations was  the  same ;  the  figures  of 
stucco  and  painting  are  all  diminutive. 
In  the  narrow  and  lofty  rooms  excavat- 
ed under  the  baths  of  Titus,  belonging 
to  that  emperor,  to  Maecenas,  or  whom 
you  will,  but  certainly  to  a  possessor  of 
rank,  the  roof  is  thirty-three  Roman 
feet  in  height,  yet  the  painted  orna- 
naments  are  too  small  even  for  a  clo- 
set or  a  cabinet.  The  figures  never 
exceed  half  a  foot  in  length,  and  the 
painted  frame-work  around  contains  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow  in  the  space 
of  an  inch.  This  could  not  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Grecians,  if  what  we 
read  about  Zeuxis  and  others,  has  the 
least  shadow  of  truth.  In  respect  of 
the  arts,  the  Romans  were  most  likely 
to  the  Grecians  what  the  Flemings, 
and  indeed  we  ourselves,  at  present  are 
to  the  Italians,  and  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cel in  minuteness  those  whom  they 
could  not  rival  on  a  grand  scale. 

But  to  the  Forum — whither  if  we 
would  proceed  from  thq  modern  city, 
we  first  mount  the  Capitoline  Hill  or 
Campidaglio,  by  an  inclined  plane  or 
stepless  stair  of  Michael  Angelo's  for- 
mation. This  is  adorned  at  bottom  by 
basalt  lions,  of  Egyptian  manufacture, 
which,  in  obedience  to  the  villainous 
taste  that  converts  the  king  of  animals 
into  a  water-spout,  squirt  each  its  little 
stream.  The  top  of  the  stair  is  adorn- 
ed with  ancient  statues  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  with  their  steeds  ;  and  in  the 
same  line  with  them  are  arranged  tjie 
supposed  ti'ophies  of  Marius  after  his 
Cimbriaji  victories,  old  statues  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  the  first  milestone  of  tlie 
Appian  way  in  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
The  summit  of  the  ascent  introduces 
you  into  the  modern  scjuare  of  the  Cam- 
pidaglio, three  sides  of  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  pubhc  buildings,  after  the 
designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  elegant 
enough  in  themselves,  but  very  unwor- 
thy of  their  position.  In  the  midst 
stands  the  famous  bronze  statue  of  Mar- 
cus AureUus  on  horseback,  the  only 
equestrian  statue  left  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  classic  reader  is   aware  tliat   the 


M.Bichat's  Theory  of  Life. 
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Capitoline  Hill  is  a  long  ridge,  or  rath- 
er two  hills  joined  together.  The  mo- 
dern square  or  piazza  of  the  Campi- 
daglio  occupies  the  neck  of  inferior 
height  that  joins  them  ;  it  was  of 
old  called  the  Intennontmm.  The 
position  of  the  ridge  is  from  north- 
east to  south-west ;  the  summit  north  of 
the  Intermontmm,  was  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  now 
that  of  the  Franciscan  convent  and 
church  of  Ara  Cceli — the  other  and 
more  extensive  end  of  the  ridge,  was 
the  arx,  or  citadel,  containing,  amongst 
other  well-known  spots,  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  from  whence  malefactors  were 
flimg  into  the  Campus  JVIartius,  ajid  to 
which  from  the  side  of  the  Forum  they 
mounted   of  old  by  an  hundred  steps. 


This  summit  is  now,  for  the  most  part, 
covered  by  the  ('affarelli  palace,  and  by 
filthy  cabms.  If  curious,  the  vishor  is 
led  up  through  a  filthy  cabin  to  have  a 
view  of  what  they  call  the  Tarpeian 
rock ;  if  this  was  perpendicular,  and 
not  intercepted  by  gardens  and  houses, 
the  fall  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  its 
old  break-neck  piu-pose,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  exclamations  of  travellers 
upon  hs  nothingness.  But  this  spot, 
however  it  may  be  on  a  rock,  is  certain- 
1}^  not  near  the  identical  place  of  the 
malefactor's  leap,  as  if  he  fell  from  this, 
he  would  fall  into  the  Vclahrum,\\\\exe- 
as  we  know  that  it  was  into  the  Campus 
they  were  thrown — most  likely  where- 
now  is  the  Ghetto,  or  Jew's  quarter. 


ACCOUNT  OF  M.  BICHAT'S  THEORY  OF  LIFE. 


(Jlon.  Blag.) 


Tj^  VERY  thing  around  living  bodies, 
-*-^  according  to  INI.  Bichat,  tends 
constantly  to  their  destruction.  And 
to  this  influence  they  would  necesssa- 
rily  yield,  were  they  not  gifted  with 
some  permanent  principle  of  reaction. 
This  principle  is  their  life,  and  a  living 
system  is  therefore  necessarily  al- 
ways engaged  in  the  performance  of 
functions,  whose  object  is  to  resist 
death. 

Life,  according  to  Bichat,  is  the 
state  of  being  produced  by  the  posses- 
sion and  exercise  of  what  he  calls  the 
vital  properties ;  yet  he  does  not  al- 
ways adhere  with  logical  strictness  to 
this  definition,  but  rather  uses  the  term 
sometimes  to  designate  collectively  the 
vital  properties  themselves,  and  this, 
perhaps,  is  its  best  and  most  convenient 
sense.  His  essential  doctrine,  how- 
ever, is,  that  there  is  no  one  single  in- 
dividual presiding  principle  of  vita- 
lity, which  animates  the  body ;  but 
that  it  is  a  collection  of  matter  gifted 
for  a  time  with  certain  powers  of  action, 
combined  into  organs  which  are  thus 
enabled  to  act ;  and  that  the  result  is  a 
series  of  functions,  the  connected  per- 
formance of  which  constitutes  it  a  living 
thing. 

This  is  his  view  of  life,  considered 
in  the  most  general  and  simple   way. 


But  in  carrying  the  examination  fur- 
ther, he  points  out  two  remarkal)!e 
modifications  of  life,  as  viewed  in  dif- 
ferent relations,  one  common  both  to 
vegetables  and  animals,  the  other  pe- 
culiar to  animals.  The  vegetable  ex- 
ists entirely  within  itself,  and  for  itself, 
depending  upon  other  substances  only 
for  the  materials  of  nutrition  ;  the  ani- 
mal, on  the  contrary,  in  addition  to  this 
internal  life,  has  another,  by  which  he 
connects  himself  with  objects  about 
him,  maintains  relations  with  them, 
and  is  bound  to  t!)em  by  the  ties  of  mu- 
tual dependence.  This  afibrds  a  prin- 
ciple, upon  which  to  form  a  distinct 
classification  of  our  functions.  Those 
vvhicli  we  have  in  common  with  the  ve- 
getable, which  are  necessary  mere- 
ly to  our  individual  bodily  existence, 
are  called  the  fitnctions  of  organic 
life,  because  they  are  common  to  all 
organized  matter.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  are  peculiar  to  ani- 
mals, which  in  them  are  su[)eradded 
to  the  possession  of  the  organic  func- 
tions, are  called  the  functions  of  animal 
life. 

Phisiologically  speaking,  then,  we 
have  two  lives,  tlie  concurrence  of 
which  enables  us  to  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being ;  both  equally  ne- 
cessary  to  the   relations   we   maintain 
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as  human  beings,  but  not  equally  ne- 
cessary to  the  simple  existence  of  a  liv- 
ing thing.  By  cm-  organic  life,  food 
proper  for  our  nutrition  is  first  submit- 
ted to  the  operation  of  digestion,  is  then 
thrown  into  the  circulation,  undergoes 
in  the  lungs  the  changes  which  respira- 
tion is  intended  to  effect,  is  then  distri- 
buted to  the  organs  to  be  applied  to 
their  nutrition  ;  from  these,  after  a  cer- 
tain period,  is  taken  away  by  absorp- 
tion, thrown  again  into  the  circulation, 
and  discharged  at  length  from  the  sys- 
tem by  means  of  the  several  exhala- 
tions and  secretions.  This  is  the  life 
by  which  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  repair ;  it  is  the  life  of 
waste  and  supply;  necessarily  subser- 
vient to  the  performance  of  those  func- 
tions, which  are  the  distinguished  char- 
acteristics of  our  nature,  but  not  at  all 
engaged  in  their  performance  itself. 
By  our  animal  life,  on  the  contrary, 
we  become  related  to  the  world  about 
us ;  the  senses  convey  to  us  a  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  other  things 
beside  ourselves  ;  a  knowledge  also  of 
their  qualities  and  their  capacities  for 
producing  pleasure  or  pain  ;  we  feel, 
we  reflect,  we  judge,  we  will,  and  re- 
act upon  external  things,  by  means  of 
the  organs  of  locomotion  and  voice  : 
according  to  the  result  of  these  mental 
operations,  we  become  capable  of 
communicating  and  receiving  plea- 
sure and  pain,  happiness  and  misery. 
In  fact,  by  the  organic  life  we  merely 
exist  negatively ;  by  the  animal,  that 
existence  becomes  a  blessing  or  a 
curse,  a  source  of  enjoyment  or  of  suf- 
fering. 

It  is  not  at  all  pretended  that  the 
idea  of  tliis  division  was  entirely  origi- 
nal with  Bichat.  Most  physiologists 
have  had  some  faint  conception  of  it, 
and  others  have  more  distinctly  recog- 
nized it  under  a  somewhat  different 
modification,  and  with  a  different  title. 
But  he  has  made  it  peculiarly  his  own 
by  the  ingenious  and  novel  manner  in 
which  he  has  stated,  explained,  and  il- 
lustrated it ;  the  detailed  application, 
which  he  has  made  of  it,  to  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  living  system;  and 
the  beautiful  and  almost  poeticil  air 
which  he  has,  by  means  of  it,  thrown 
around  many  of  these  pb.enomcna. 


In  the  first  place,  as  he  teaches  us, 
the  two  lives  differ,  in  some  important 
respects,  as  to  the  organs  by  which 
their  functions  are  performed.  Those 
of  the  animal  life  present  a  symmetry 
of  external  form,  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  irregularity,  which  is  a  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  those  of  organic 
life.  In  the  animal  life,  every  function 
is  either  performed  by  a  pair  of  organs, 
perfectly  similar  in  structure  and  size, 
situated  one  upon  each  side  of  the 
median  dividing  line  of  the  body,  or 
else  by  a  single  organ  divided  into  two 
similar  and  perfectly  symmetrical 
halves  by  that  line.  Thus  the  organs 
of  sight  and  hearing,  and  of  locomo- 
tion are  double  and  similar ;  the 
nerves  of  the  brain  go  off  in  corres- 
ponding pairs  ;  the  organs  of  smell  and 
taste,  and  the  brain,  are  situated  with 
a  perfect  regard  to  this  law.  The 
organs  of  the  organic  life,  on  the  con- 
trary, present  a  picture  totally  differ- 
ent ;  they  are  irregularly  formed,  and 
irregularly  arranged  ;  the  stomach 
is  disposed  without  any  regard  to  the 
median  line,  and  one  half  of  it  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  other;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  all  the 
organic  viscera.  The  heart,  it  is  true, 
is  a  double  organ  ;  but  its  parts  are  of 
unequal  size  and  strength  ;  the  rest  of 
the  circulating  system  presents  a  thou- 
sand irregularities  ;  and  the  lungs  are 
dissimilar  in  the  two  sides  of  the  thorax, 
in  the  division  of  their  lobes,  and  the 
quantity  of  matter  they  contain. 

This  symmetry  of  the  form  is  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  harmo- 
ny in  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  the 
animal  life.  The  exactness  and  per- 
fection of  vision  depend  upon  the  simi- 
larity of  the  impressions  transmitted  by 
the  two  eyes  to  the  brain  ;  if  these  im- 
pressions are  dissimilar,  vision  will  be 
imperfect  in  proportion  ;  hence  we 
shut  one  eye  when  the  power  of  the 
other  is  increased  by  the  interposition 
of  a  lens,  and  hence  we  squint  when 
one  eye  is  made  weaker  than  the  other. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  the  senses,  of 
the  muscles  of  locomotion  and  voice, 
and  of  the  brain  itself;  if  there  is  be- 
tween the  corresponding  organs,  on 
the  two  sides,  or  the  corresponding 
halves  of  the  organs,  any  inequality  or 
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dissimilaiity,  that  is,  if  there  be  any  de- 
fect of  symmetry,  the  consequence  is 
an  imperfection  in  their  function.  Up- 
on this  principle  Bichat  explains  the 
difference  between  different  individuals 
in  their  natural  capacity  for  distinguish- 
ing accurately  the  harmony  of  sounds. 
A  good  ear  for  music,  as  we  express 
ourselves  in  common  language,  is  only 
the  result  of  the  possession  of  two  sym- 
metrical organs  of  hearing,  which 
transmit  to  the  brain  similar  impres- 
sions ;  a  bad  ear,  on  the  contrary,  is 
produced  by  any  inequahty  in  the  or- 
gans, which  transmit  two  unequal  im- 
pressions. Thus,  when  one,  either  of 
our  ears  or  eyes  is  deprived  of  its  usual 
degree  of  sensibility,  we  can  hear  and 
see  much  better  by  making  use  of  that 
alone  which  is  uninjured,  than  by  hav- 
ing recourse  to  both.  The  same  re- 
mark is  extended  to  the  functions  of 
smelling,  tasting,  and  touching,  and  to 
the  functions  of  the  brain  and  muscles. 
But  nothing  like  this  is  true  of  the  or- 
ganic life,  to  the  regularity  of  whose 
operations,  harmony  and  correspon- 
dence of  action  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
dition. 

The  functions  of  the  organic  life  are 
constantly  going  on  ;  they  admit  of  no 
interruption,  no  repose ;  whatever 
cause  suspends,  but  for  a  moment,  the 
respiration  or  the  circulation,  destroys 
life.  They  form  a  necessary  and  con- 
nected series,  which  must  be  always 
moving  on  in  continued  progression, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  exis- 
tence. But  in  those  of  the  animal  life 
the  case  is  widely  different.  They 
have  intervals  of  entire  repose.  The 
organs  of  this  life  are  incapable  of  con- 
stant activity,  they  become  fatigued  by 
exercise,  and  require  rest.  This  rest, 
with  regard  to  any  particular  organ,  is 
the  sleep  of  that  organ  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  previous 
exercise,  and  the  number  of  organs  fa- 
tigued, the  state  of  repose  will  be  par- 
tial or  general.  Upon  this  principle 
Bichat  founds  his  theory  of  sleep.  Ge- 
neral sleep  is  the  combination  of  the 
sleep  of  particular  organs.  Sleep  then 
is  not  any  definite  state,  but  is  a  more 
or  less  complete  rest  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem in  proportion   to   the  number' of 
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organs  which  require  repose.  The 
most  perfect  sleep  is  that  where  all  the 
functions  of  animal  life,  the  sensations, 
the  perception,  the  imagination,  the 
memory,  the  judgment,  locomotion, 
and  voice,  are  suspended  ;  and  the  va- 
rious forms  of  imperfect  sleep  exhibited 
in  dreaming,  somnambulism,  &c.  are 
all  produced  by  the  wakefulness  of 
some  particular  organs. 

The  two  lives  differ  also  in  regard  to 
habit  ;  the  animal  being  much  under 
its  control,  the  organic  but  slightly. 
In  the  animal  life  habit  renders  our 
feelings  and  sensations  less  intense, 
whilst  it  elevates  and  perfects  the  pow- 
er of  judging.  The  eye  is  no  longer 
sensible  of  the  presence  of  objects  to 
which  it  has  become  familiarized,  the 
ear  takes  no  notice  of  sounds  that  are 
constantly  repeated,  the  other  senses 
become  hardened  against  the  opera- 
tions of  agents  which  have  often  excit- 
ed them  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  ca- 
pacity for  forming  an  accurate  judg- 
ment whh  regard  to  their  qualities  has 
been  growing  more  perfect.  Thus,  a 
piece  of  music  gives  at  first  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  simply,  and  nothing  more  ;  if 
it  be  often  repeated,  this  pleasure  van- 
ishes, but  we  become  capable  of  esti- 
mating the  merits  of  its  arrangement 
and  harmony.  In  the  organic  life  it  is 
not  so  ;  respiration,  circulation,  secre- 
tion, &c.  are  totally  without  the  do- 
minion of  habit ;  and,  although  some 
of  the  functions  of  this  life,  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  those  of  the  ani- 
mal, are  in  some  measure  under  its  in- 
fluence, yet  in  a  general  way  a  freedom 
from  this  influence  is  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  organic  life. 

Every  thing  relating  to  the  under- 
standing is  the  attribute  of  animal  life  ; 
whilst  the  passions,  on  the  contrary, 
belong  to  the  organic  life,  have  their 
scat  in  its  organs,  influence  them  when 
they  are  excited  into  action  themselves, 
and  are  on  the  contrary  influenced  by 
the  state  of  the  organs.  The  relation 
which  the  passions  have,  so  remarka- 
bly, with  the  animal  life,  is  intermedi- 
ate, and  not  direct;  all  the  primary 
pha?nomena  produced  by  their  excite- 
ment are  exhibited  in  the  internal  or- 
crans  :  the  heart  is  violenilv  excited  iii 
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anger,  more  moderately  in  joy;  ifear, 
sadness,  grief,  produce  an  opposite  ef- 
fect. The  lungs  are  equally  affected, 
the  respiration  is  quickened  or  imped- 
ed, a  sense  of  oppression  or  suffocation 
is  brought  on,  according  to  the  nature 
and  degree  of  the  passion  excited.  In  va- 
rious emotions  we  experience  peculiar 
sensations  in  the  epigastrium,  a  sharp 
pain,  a  sense  of  fulness  or  of  sinking; 
in  other  cases,  more  decided  effects  are 
produced,  a  spasmodic  vomiting,  a  co- 
pious secretion  from  the  liver  or  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines, 
producing  a  diarrhoea.  All  the  natu- 
ral gestures  by  which  we  attempt  to 
express  the  intellectual  and  moral  affec- 
tions, are  so  many  proofs  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  views.  If  we  wish  to 
indicate  any  of  the  phaenomena  of  the 
intellect,  relating,  for  instance,  to  me- 
mory, to  perception,  or  to  judgment, 
we  carry  the  hand  spontaneously  to 
tlie  head ;  but,  if  we  would  express 
love,  joy,  sadness,  hatred,  &c.  we  in- 
voluntarily place  it  upon  the  breast,  or 
the  stomach.  We  say  a  strong  head, 
a  well-organized  head,  to  express  the 
perfection  of  understanding ;  a  good 
lieart,  or  a  feeling  heart,  to  express  mo- 
ral perfection.  Many  of  the  phfeno- 
mena  of  disease  indicate  the  same  rela- 
tions between  the  organic  viscera  and 
our  moral  affections.  In  the  diseases 
of  some  organs,  the  mind  is  cheerful 
and  happy,  taking  always  a  favourable 
view  of  things,  and  this  even  when  the 
disease  lies  at  the  very  root  of  exist- 
ence; and,  on  the  contrary,  when 
some  other  organs  are  affected,  it  is 
invariably  gloomy  and  apprehensive, 
anticipating  the  most  fearful  results, 
and  even  in  trivial  complaints  expect- 
ing the  most  fatal  consequences. 

The  two  lives  differ  also  in  the  mode 
and  epoch  of  their  origin.  The  or- 
ganic is  in  activity  from  the  very  first 
period  of  conception  ;  the  animal  en- 
ters into  exercise  only  at  birth,  when 
external  oljjects  offer  to  the  new  indi- 
vidual means  of  connexion  and  relation. 
In  the  f(etal  state,  the  economy  is 
solely  occupied  in  the  formation  and 
nutrition  of  the  organs  ;  this  is  the  pre- 
parative stage  of  existence.  The  or- 
gans, which  are  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  animal  life,  are  created  and 


perfected,  but  they  arc  not  exercised ;' 
they  are  not  accessible  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  agents  whose  excitement  is 
necessary  to  bring  them  into  action, 
and  of  course  they  remain  in  a  state  of 
profound  repose,  until  the  stimulus, 
first  of  the  air,  and  afterwards  of  food, 
light,  and  sounds,  is  applied  to  the  ap- 
propriate organs.  At  birth,  then,  a 
great  change  takes  place  in  the  physio- 
logical state  of  man.  His  animal  life 
is  first  brought  into  existence,  and  hia 
organic  life  becomes  more  fully  deve- 
loped and  more  complicated,  in  order 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  increas- 
ed demands  which  this  change  necessa- 
rily brings  upon  it.  But,  from  this  mo- 
ment, there  is  no  further  alteration  or 
improvement  in  the  functions  of  the 
organic  Hfe.  They  are  as  perfect  in 
the  infant  as  in  the  adult;  they  are  not 
susceptible  of  education.  But  in  those 
of  the  animal  life  every  thing  depends 
upon  the  education  they  receive ;  at 
first  feeble,  imperfect,  indistinct,  they 
gradually  become  developed,  and  the 
direction  given  to  this  development, 
and  the  character  which  they  ulti- 
mately possess,  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  influence  exercis- 
ed upon  them  by  extrinsic  circumstan- 
ces. 

Differing  thus  in  their  origin  and  in 
their  mode  of  development,  the  two 
lives  differ  also  in  the  mode  of  their  ter- 
mination in  death,  when  this  takes 
place  naturally,  that  is,  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  old  age.  The  animal  life  is  be- 
coming gradually  extinguished,  before 
the  organic  has  begun  to  fail.  One  af- 
ter another  its  functions  cease  to  be  per- 
formed. The  eye  becomes  obscured, 
it  ceases  to  feel  or  to  transmit  the  im- 
pression of  light.  The  ear  becomes 
insensible  to  the  impulse  of  sound. 
The  skin,  shrivelled,  hardened,  depriv- 
ed in  part  of  its  vessels,  is  incapable  of 
but  an  obscure  and  indistinct  sensa- 
tion ;  the  parts  dependent  upon  it,  the 
hair  and  beard,  lose  their  vitality,  grow 
white,  and  fall  off.  The  intellectual 
functions  follow  in  the  train  of  the  sen- 
sations, the  perception  is  blunted,  the. 
memory  fails,  the  judgment  becomes 
infantile;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
muscles  under  the  influence  of  the 
brain,  viz.  those  of   locomotion  and 
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voice,  partake  of  the  same  decrepitude. 
The  old  man  moves  with  pain  and  dif- 
ficulty, and  speaks  with  a  thick  and 
trembling  voice.  '  Seated  near  the  fire 
which  warms  him,  he  passes  his  days 
concentrated  within  himself;  estranged 
from  every  thing  around  him,  deprived 
of  desires,  of  passions,  of  sensations, 
speaking  little,  because  induced  by  no 
motive  to  break  silence,  happy  in  the 
feeling  that  he  still  exists,  when  al- 
most every  other  one  has  already  quit- 
ted him.'  In  a  certain  sense  then  the 
animal  life  dies  first,  and  leaves  the 
organic  still  going  on  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  its  functions ;  this  separation 
is  more  or  less  complete,  and  continues 
for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  in 
different  cases.  The  old  man  may 
continue  to  breathe  and  digest,  for 
some  time  after  he  has  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  ceased  to  think  and  to 
fi'el ;  he  continues  to  exist  as  a  vegeta- 
ble when  he  no  longer  lives  as  an  ani- 
mal. Death,  however,  at  length  seizes 
upon  the  organic  life.  Gradually,  and 
step  by  step,  the  vital  forces  desert  the 
different  organs;  digestion,  secretion, 
&c.  languish,  the  circulation  and  respi- 
ration are  successively  impeded,  and 
finally  stop. 

In  considering  the  vital  properties, 
as  in  all  his  inquiries  concerning  life, 
Bichat  had  constant  regard  to  his  grand 
division  into  the  two  lives  ;  and  he  re- 
cognizes in  the  functions  of  each  life, 
the  exhibition   of  properties   peculiar 


to  itself,  or  at  least  properties  modified 
by  the  nature  and  relations  of  that  life 
to  whose  functions  they  are  subservient. 
In  the  organic  life,  the  organs  have  in 
the  first  place  a  sort  of  sensibility  or 
perception,  by  which  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  presence  and  quali- 
ties of  the  substances  applied  to  them  ; 
this  is  the  organic  sensibility :  they 
have  then  a  property  by  which  they 
re-act  upon  tliese  substances,  and  ex- 
cite in  them  motion  ;  this  is  the  organ- 
ic contractility.  It  has  two  modifica- 
tions. 1.  Where  the  contraction  is 
insensible,  as  in  the  exhalants,  capilla- 
ries, secreting  vessels.  2.  Where  it  is 
sensible,  as  in  the  heart,  the  stomacli, 
the  intestines  ;  and  these  are  called  re- 
spectively, the  insensible,  and  the  sen- 
sible, organic  contractility.  In  the  or- 
gans of  the  animal  life,  there  is  also  a 
sensibihty,  by  which  they  are  not  only 
made  capable  of  receiving  the  impres- 
sion of  an  object  and  its  qualities,  but 
of  transmitting  that  impression  to  the 
common  censorium  ;  and  a  contractili- 
ty, which  not  only  renders  a  part  ca- 
pable of  contracting,  but  is  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  power  under  the  entire  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  brain.  These 
properties  are  called  the  animal  sensi- 
bility and  the  animal  contractilitj'. 

With  Bichat  the  properties  of  Vifc 
were  all  in  all.  The  phajnomena  of 
the  system,  whether  in  health  or  dis- 
ease, were  all  ascribed  to  their  influ- 
ence and  operation. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  WASHLNGTON  IRVLN'G. 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 


MR.  MuRR.\¥  has,  this  season,  published 
an  miusual  number  of  these  fine  il- 
histrations  of  books,  thus  combining-  the 
beauties  of  Art  with  the  attractions  of  Lite- 
rature in  a  way  which  has  not  of  late  years 
been  very  prevalent.  Among  the  causes  of 
tlie  disunion,  we  may  mention  the  great 
expense  of  such  embellishments,  and  still 
more  the  delays  which  the  procrastination 
of  Artists  too  frequently  occasioned.  The 
latter  evil  induced  booksellers  to  do  with- 
out their  assistance  altogether,  or  to  em- 
ploy labours  of  an  inferior  style  ;  thus  cru- 
dities or  lithography  came  to  "be  substituted 
for  finish  and  copperplate  ;  and  the  refine- 
ments of  the  burin  yielded  to  the  facilities 
of  scraping  wood,  or  stone. 

The  Engravings  before  us  are  of  a  high 
character,  and  renew  our  .icquaintancc 
with  the  tndy    admirable  in    Art.     A  fine 


frontispiece  portrait  of  the  best  writer  in 
polite  literature  which  America  has  pro- 
(Kiced,  does  credit  to  the  pencil  of  G.  S. 
Newton,  and  the  needle  of  E.  Scriven.  It 
is  followed  by  ten  designs  of  Leslie,  and  en- 
graved by  C.  Heath,  C.  Rolls,  J.  Romney, 
W.  and  E.  Finden,  and  A.  W.  Warren, 
from  various  parts  of  the  Sketch  Book  and 
Knickerbocker's  History,  all  of  which  are 
honourable  to  the  state  of  our  National 
School.  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  an  exceeding- 
ly clever  and  characteristic  subject — his 
dog  exquisite — and  the  engraving  by  Rolls 
doing  justice  to  the  conception  of  the  pairt- 
ter.  The  legend  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  is 
equally  humourous,  and  still  better  engrav- 
ed by  the  same  hand.  Woufer  Van  Tvviller 
deciding  the  lawsuit  (the  only  piece  drawn 
by  W.  Allston)  is  inclined'to  the  caricatiua, 
an  d  tji'Tc  are  ;'iuu'  oligiit  Haws    in  our  c<*- 
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py  of  the  plate.  The  Dutcli  Fire  Side  is  a 
delightful  engraving-,  by  \V.  Finden,  in 
■which  a  mastery  of  light  and  shadow  is  dis- 
played— a  very  Rembrandt  on  copper  ;  and 
the  Dutch  Courtship,  C.  Rolls,  is  a  worthy 
companion  to  it,  both  in  design  aad  execu- 
tion. Antony  Von  Corlear  setting  off  for 
the  wars  (A.  W.  Warren)  completes  a  trio 
of  as  entertaining  prints  as  could  adorn 
any   entertaining    story.     W.   Klieft's  New 


Punishment  is  clever,  but  not  so  much  to 
our  taste  :  the  sentimental  subjects  have 
nothing  remarkable  ;  and  the  conclusion 
'•Peter  Stuyvesant  rebuking  the  Cobler," 
is  most  commendable  for  character.  Upon 
the  whole,  nothing  more  worthy  of  the 
author  could  have  been  produced ;  and 
Mr.  Leslie  has  fortunately  linked  his  name 
for  posterity  to  that  of  Washington  Irving. 


(Lit.  Gaz.  Oft.  25.) 
THE  NORTHERN  EXPEDITION. 


T^HE  return  of  the  Expedition  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Parry 
from  the  voyage  to  discover  a  North- 
west passage  is  an  event  of  so  much 
public  interest,  that  our  readers  will,  we 
trust,  not  only  excuse  our  devoting  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  succeeding 
Journal  to  an  account  of  its  proceed- 
ings, but  will  feel  that  we  have  done 
our  duty  towards  them,  in  using  .strenu- 
ous exertions  to  gather  from  every  au- 
thentic quarter  the  leading  particulars 
of  this  narrative. 

On  the  10th  instant,  the  Fury  and 
Hecla  arrived  at  Lerwick,  in  Shetland. 
Leaving  Lerwick,  the  vessels  made  the 
northern  coast  of  England,  on  the  l6th, 
and  on  Wednesday  (22d  October) 
moored  off  the  dock-yard  at  Deptford, 
amid  the  cheers  of  hundreds  who  lined 
the  shores  as  they  passed  along. 

On  their  way  up  the  river,  they  were 
boarded  by  several  persons  of  note,  and 
by  many  kind  and  anxious  friends, 
whose  meeting  with  their  respective 
relations  and  persons  dear  to  them, 
formed  a  scene  altogether  of  the  most 
interesting  description.  Here  was 
'•'  Sweethearts  and  Wives"  far  better 
acted  than  even  at  the  Hay-market, 
and  the  recognitions,  the  enquiries,  the 
groupings,  and  the  various  expressions 
of  voice,  countenance,  and  gesture,  were 
at  once  highly  entertaining  and  aflect- 
ing,  and  we  can  trulj'  say  that  we  never 
witnessed  a  sight  which  afforded  us 
greater  pleasure.  The  sides  were  as- 
cended and  decks  almost  crowded  by 
the  curious  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  tlie  privilege  of  visiting  the  ships, 
and  by  those  connected  with  the  crews. 
In  one  part  migiit  be  seen  an  honest 
Tar  embracing  his  partner  with  a  hear- 
tiness which  did  credit  to  a  tedious  ab- 


sence, and  was  certainly  without  exam- 
ple in  the  whole  history  of  Esquimaux 
fellowship — the  only  human  intercourse 
enjoyed  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  during 
two  years  and  a  half.  In  another  di- 
rection the  cooking  apparatus  was  spee- 
dily put  in  requisition,  and  fresh  provi- 
sions and  vegetables  had  justice  done  to 
them,  as  luxuries  of  no  common  cast. 
Here  were  strangers  examining  the  ca- 
noes, large  animal  specimens,  and  other 
rarities  brought  from  the  Arctic  regions ; 
and  in  the  long-boats,  slung  upon  the 
deck  of  each  vessel,  were  six  or  eight  of 
those  wolf-looking  dogs  which  are  so 
important  to  the  natives,  howling  and 
fighting  like  wild  beasts  of  the  most 
savage  nature.  We  mention  these  cir- 
cum.stances,  not  of  any  consequence  to 
the  voyage,  but  as  forming  a  spectacle 
of  so  singular  and  interesting  a  charac- 
ter, that  we  only  wish  our  graphic  pow- 
ers were  more  adequate  to  its  descrip- 
tion. On  arriving  at  Deptford,  most 
of  the  officers  hastened  ashore,  and 
from  an  intimacy  with  some  of  them 
we  have  collected  the  following  Digest, 
for  whose  irregularities  and  want  of 
proper  order,  the  haste  in  which  it  is 
thrown  together  must  be  our  apology. 

The  outward  voyage  in  1821  was 
fair  and  prosperous.  Passing  up  Hud- 
son's Straits  the  navigators  kept  near 
the  land  on  their  South,  and  explored 
the  coast  towards  Repulse  Bay.  The 
farthest  West  which  they  attained  was 
80  deg.  of  longitude,  and  the  highest 
latitude  or.ly  60  deg.  48  min.  N. ;  and 
they  finally  brought  up  for  winter 
quarters  at  a  small  isle  which  they 
named  Winter  Island,  in  82  deg.  53 
min.  W.  longitude,  and  latitude  66  deg. 
11  min.  N.  By  inspecting  the  com- 
mon maps,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  they  are 
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very  faulty  in  laying  down  both  land 
and  water  in  this  direction;  though  the 
later  and  best  charts  are  somewhat 
more  correct.  The  globe  and  chart- 
makers,  however,  will  have  very  little 
trouble  in  laying  down  the  discoveries 
made  in  the  present  voyage.  The 
chief  part  of  the  summer  of  1821  was 
occupied  in  examining  Repulse  Bay, 
and  some  inlets  to  the  eastward  of  it, 
through  some  one  or  othor  of  which 
they  hoped  to  find  a  passage  into  the 
Polar  Sea.  In  this  they  were  disap- 
pointed, for  all  the  openings  proved  to 
be  only  deep  inlets,  which  ran  into  the 
continent  of  America.  While  thus  oc- 
cupied, early  in  October  the  sea  began 
to  freeze  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  that  month 
the  ships  were  laid  up  for  the  winter, 
in  the  situation  noted  above^  Here,  at 
AVinter  Island,  the  Expedition  was 
frozen  up  from  the  8th  of  October 
1821  to  the  2d  of  July  1822.  The 
vessels  were  within  two  or  three  hun- 
dred paces  of  each  other  ;  and  occupa- 
tions and  amusements,  similar  to  those 
practised  in  the  preceding  voyage  were 
resorted  to.  We  are  informed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Plays  did  not  go  off  so 
well;  nor  were  the  ships'  companies 
altogether  so  harmoniously  social  as  on 
the  former  occasion.  The  necessity 
for  maintaining  discipline,  and  other 
causes,  to  which  we  need  not  allude, 
stood  in  the  way  of  this  perfect  accord 
and  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  principal  events  which 
we  have  to  notice  in  this  period,  was 
the  beneficial  effects  prodiiced  by  the 
system  of  heating  the  ships  with  cur- 
rents of  warm  air.  Tliese  were  di- 
rected to  every  requisite  part  by  means 
of  metallic  tubes,  and  so  well  did  the 
contrivance  answer  its  purpose,  that 
the  lowest  temperature  experienced 
during  the  winter  was  36*  below  zero. 
In  the  second  winter  it  was  ten  degrees 
lower,  viz.  45°  below  zero  ;  but  this 
was  not  near  so  difficult  to  endure,  nor 
so  inconvenient  as  the  cold  in  Captain 
Parry's  first  voyage,  nor  indeed,  if  we 
are  rightly  instructed,  as  that  felt  in  the 
northern  station  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
traders  on  the  American  Continent. 

The  provision  cases,  we  understand, 
did  not  turn  out  so  well :  for,  tiiougii 
the  meals   were  preserved   fiosh;  they 


were  found  to  be  very  insipid  on  con- 
stant use,  and  the  men  got  as  tired  of 
them  as  they  generally  do  of  salt  pro- 
visions. From  the  quantum  of  boiling 
needed  in  these  preparations  the  nutri- 
tive juices  are  extracted,  and  the  taste  so 
reduced  that  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  veal 
from  beef.  They,  however,  (like 
French  cookery  done  to  rags)  made  a 
change,  and  were  so  far  acceptable. 

Fish  were  caught, and  formed  anoth- 
er more  welcome  variety.  These  were 
chiefly  a  small  salmon  of  about  7  or  S 
lbs.  weight,  of  which  about  300  were 
taken  ;  the  Coal  fish,  and  the  Alpine 
Trout,  which  latter  was  found  in  a 
fresh-water  stream  on  an  island  to  the 
w^estward  of  Winter  Island.  This  riv- 
er, according  to  the  native  accounts, 
flowed  from  a  lake  whence  also  another 
river  ran  into  the  sea  on  the  other  side ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  stream  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  towards  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  the  other  in  a  south-westerly 
course  towards  (perhaps)  the  Polar 
Sea.  The  small  fish  known  by  the 
name  of  the  IMiller's  Thumb,  was  also 
in  great  abundance,  and  the  sea  swarm- 
ed with  Molusca. 

Nothing  occurred,  during  the  first 
part  of  the  winter,  deserving  of  any 
particular  notice  ;  but  one  morning,  in 
the  beginning  of  February,  our  people 
were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
strange  forms  upon  the  snow-plain  in 
their  vicinity,  and  of  persons  running 
to  and  fro.  This  was  a  tribe  of  about 
fifty  Esquimaux,  who  wore  erecting 
their  snow-huts,  and  taking  up  their 
residence  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
vessels.  At  first  it  was  hoped  that  this 
might  be  Captain  Franklin's  Expedi- 
tion, but  the  hope  quickly  vanished  ; 
and  the  settlers  were  found  to  be  one  of 
those  wandering  hordes  which  roam 
along  the  shore  in  search  of  food,  and 
make  their  habitations  wherever  it  can 
be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity.  The 
great  dependence  of  those  people  upon 
the  produce  of  the  sea  for  their  suste- 
nance, necessarily  confines  their  migra- 
tions to  the  coasts,  and,  except  hastily 
travellinc:  across  land  in  any  journey 
occasionally,  it  may  be  presiuuod  from 
their  habits  that  they  never  establish 
themselves  ten  miles  from  tiie  water's 
edge.     Thus  we  inter,  tliut  all  the  inte- 
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rior  parts  are  totally  uninhabited.  The 
intercourse  of  the  Voyagers  with  tlicir 
new  and  singular  neighbours,  afiforded 
them  much  and  much  wanted  amuse- 
ment during  tlie  remainder  of  the  win- 
ter; as,  never  having  seen  Europeans 
before,  their  manners  and  customs 
were  quite  original.  The  snow  began 
to  melt  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  intimacy. 

In  the  season  of  1822,  the  vessels 
having  steered  along  the  coast  to  the 
North,  penetrated  only  to  the  longitude 
of  82"  50',  and  lat.  (Sd''  40' ;  and  after 
exploring  several  inlets,  &c.  in  their 
brief  cruise,  they  were  finally  moored 
for  their  second  winter,  about  a  mile 
apart,  in  SI'*  44';  and  after  exploring 
G9**  21'  N.  Here,  close  to  another 
small  isle,  they  remained  from  the  24th 
of  Sept.  1822  to  the  8th  of  Aug.  1823. 
They  had  latterly  entered  a  strait  lead- 
ing to  the  westward.  From  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Esquimaux  and  their  own 
observations,  they  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  strait  separated  all  the 
land  to  the  northward  from  the  conti- 
nent of  America.  After  getting  about 
15  miles  within  the  entrance  of  it,  how- 
ever, they  were  stopped  by  the  ice,  but 
from  the  persuasion  that  they  were  in 
the  right  channel  for  getting  to  the 
westward,  they  remained  there  for 
nearly  a  month,  in  daily  expectation 
that  the  ice  would  break  up.  In  this 
last  hope  they  were  again  quite  disap- 
pointed, and  on  the  19th  of  Sept.  the 
sea  having  begun  to  freeze,  they  left 
these  straits,  and  laid  the  ships  up  in 
winter  quarters  near  the  small  island 
alluded  to,  and  called  by  the  Esqui- 
maux Jgloolik. 

From  these  data  it  is  evident  that 
the  Expedition  has  failed  in  its  leading 
objects.  In  short,  any  casual  whale- 
ship  might  do  as  much  as  it  has  been 
able,  with  all  its  perseverance,  to  ac- 
complish ;  and  we  apprehend  that  iew 
or  no  new  lights  can  be  thrown  by  it 
upon  the  great  questions  of  science 
which  were  raised  by  the  former  voya- 
ges. The  magnetic  pole  was  not  cros- 
sed :  and  it  is  curious  to  state,  that  all 
the  electrical  appearances,  liglits,  halos, 
meteors,  &c.  were  seen  to  the  south. 
In  natural  history  the  acquisitions  are 
very  scanty.     \\c  have  on  our  table 


28  botanical  specimens,  dwarf  willow, 
saxifrage,  grasses,  mosses,  &c.  which 
nearly  comprehend  the  stunted  vegeta- 
ble world  of  these  northern  latitudes. 
One  new  gull  has,  we  believe,  been  ad- 
ded to  that  class  ;  but  generally  speak- 
ing, hardly  any  novelty  has  been  as- 
certained, or  remarkable  discovery 
made,  in  ornithology,  piscology,  bota- 
ny, or  other  branch  of  science. 

In  the  second  winter  a  more  numer- 
ous tribe  of  the  Esquimaux,  about  1 50, 
and  including  the  visiters  of  the  prece- 
ding year,  settled  near  the  ships,  and 
were  in  daily  intercourse  with  them. 
We  shall  here  throw  together  what  we 
have  learned  respecting  this  people. 

They  are  represented  as  being  peace- 
able and  good-natured  :  not  stupid,  but 
not  eminent  for  feeling  or  intelligence. 
The  first  tribe  lived  together  on  terms 
of  perfect  liberty  and  equality  ;  in  the 
second  there  was  an  Angekok  or  con- 
juror, who  exercised  a  certain  degree 
of  inlluenceand  authority.  There  are 
no  signs  of  the  worship  of  a  Supreme 
Being  among  them,  and  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  a  perfect  idea  of  One  ; 
nor  have  they  apparently  any  religious 
rites  at  marriages  or  burials.  An  Es- 
quimaux bespeaks  his  wife  while  she  is 
yet  a  child,  and  when  she  is  of  mar- 
riageable age  she  is  brought  home  to 
him,  and  there  is  a  feast  on  the  occa- 
sion. Their  funerals  are  equally  sim- 
ple :  if  in  winter,  the  corpse  is  merely 
covered  over  with  snow  ;  if  in  summer, 
a  shallow  trench  is  dug,  where  it  is  de- 
posited, and  two  or  three  flat  stones  at 
top  complete  the  rude  sepulchre.  They 
are  careful  not  to  allow  any  stones  or 
weighty  matter  to  rest  on  the  body  ; 
and  seem  to  think  that  even  after  death 
it  may  be  sensible  to  the  oppression. 
They  appeared  to  have  some  crude  no- 
tions of  a  future  state ;  but  all  their 
ideas  on  these  matters  were  so  blended 
with  superstition,  that  they  hardly  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned.  Two  wives 
were  possessed  by  several  of  the  na- 
tives, and  one  is  almost  always  much 
younger  than  the  other :  yet  the  co- 
partners seemed  to  live  on  very  good 
terms  with  one  another.  The  children 
rarely  appear  to  be  more  than  two, 
three  or  four  in  a  family  :  they  live  to 
a  good  old  ag(?.     IMany  were  above  GO 
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years  old,  and  in  one  case  the  great- 
grand-raother  of  a  child  of  7  or  8  years 
was  a  healthy  old  woman  at  the  head 
of  four  generations.  The  stature  of 
the  males  is  about  the  average  of  five 
feet,  4,  5,  or  6  inches ;  and  none  ex- 
ceed 5  ft.  10  in.  Their  colour  is  a  dir- 
ty-looking yellowish  white,  and  their 
proportions  by  no  means  robust. 

We  have  mentioned  the  appearance 
of  the  snow-houses  when  first  seen  j 
they  are  curiously  shaped  and  con- 
structed, and  entered  by  one  long  pas- 
sage by  all  the  three  families  to  whom 
these  yield  an  abode.  [See  type  be- 
low]    A  trefoil  affords  a  tolerable  idea 


of  them.  They  are  about  nine  feet  in 
diameter,  and  7  or  8  feet  in  height. 
The  passage  is  about  20  feet  in  length, 
and  so  low  that  you  must  creep  along 
nearly  on  all-fours,  in  order  to  reach 
the  hut.  This  is  ingeniously  intended 
to  exclude  the  cold  air,  which  it  does 
effectually,  though  widened  in  parts  for 
lodging  the  dogs  belonging  to  the  seve- 
ral households,  and  which  are  stationed 
in  the  last  sort  of  auti-chamber  before 
the  entrances  turn  off  to  the  right  and 
left  for  the  two  nearest  huts.  The  win- 
dow is  a  piece  of  flat  transparent  ice. 
Round  the  interior  runs  a  seat  of  the 
same  material  as  the  walls,  upon  which 
the  skins  of  animals  are  thrown  for 
seats  and  beds.  Beds  are  also  made  of 
a  plant,  on  the  floor  (see  farther  on). 
The  houses  are  without  any  artificial 
warmth,  except  what  is  produced  by  a 
sort  of  oil  lamp,  in  which  they  used 
pieces  of  dry  moss  for  wicks,  also  here- 
after described. 

In  the  winter  of  1822-3,  native 
dwellings  or  huts  constructed  of  bone 
were  also  seen. — The  Esquimaux  often 
eat  flesh  in  a  raw  state ;  but  it  is  some- 
times cooked,  and  the  women  almost 
invariably  submit  their  food  to  that 
process.  The  utensils  are  uncommon, 
though  simple.  They  consist  of  two 
vessels  of  stone ;    generally   the  pot- 


stone  or  lapis-ollaris,  also  used  in  parts 
of  Germany  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  lower  vessel  a  good  deal  resembles 
an  English  kitchen  ash  shovel :  the  up- 
per one  a  trough,  of  a  wide  cofiin  form. 
In  the  first,  which  is  filled  with  oil,  a 
number  of  moss  wicks  float,  and  are 
lighted  for  the  fuel.  The  oil  is  gra- 
dually supplied  from  strings  of  fat 
hung  up  above  the  flames,  the  heat  of 
which  melts  them  into  so  many  reser- 
voirs of  grease.  In  the  second  utensil,, 
placed  over  the  fire  thus  made,  the 
meat  is  stewed.  The  natives  are  filthy 
in  their  eating,  and  hardly  reject  any 
thing,  from  the  blubber  of  whale  to  the 
flesh  of  wolf.  When  hungry,  they  de- 
voured the  carcases  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  the  latter  which  were  killed  by  our 
seamen.  Their  food,  indeed,  consist- 
ed chiefly  of  seal  and  wolves' flesh  j 
but  notwithstanding  this,  they  appear- 
ed to  be  perfectly  contented,  nay,  even 
happy.  Their  dresses  were  made  en- 
tirely of  skins,  chiefly  those  of  the  rein- 
deer. The  lapis-ollaris  is  originally  so 
soft  that  it  may  be  cut  into  form  with  a 
knife  ;  and  when  it  is  not  to  be  found, 
an  extraordinary  substitute  is  manu- 
factured into  pots  and  pans.  This  is  a 
cement  composed  of  dogs'  hair,  seals' 
blood,  and  a  particular  clay,  which 
soon  becomes  hard  as  stone,  and  bears 
the  effects  both  of  oil  and  fire  below 
and  moisture  and  stewing  above. 

In  the  beginning  of  their  intercourse 
the  Esquimaux  were  somewhat  reserv- 
ed, and  shy  of  communicating  their 
opinions  ;  but  as  their  reserve  wore  off, 
they  divulged  a  number  of  interesting 
particulars.  The  women,  especially, 
were  less  secret  than  the  men,  who  (we 
may  here  state  by  the  by)  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  bartering  their  wives  and 
daughters  with  the  sailors,  at  first  for 
so  poor  a  bribe  as  a  nail,  or  two  or 
three  beads,  and  at  last  for  the  price  of 
a  paltry  knife. 

These  females  are  not,  it  is  true,  the 
most  lovely  objects  in  nature.  We 
have  been  shown  a  map  drawn  by  one 
of  them,  (a  remarkable  instance  of  in- 
telligence,) in  which  she  represenJ^i 
two  islands  to  the  north  of  the  second 
winter's  position  of  the  ships,  and  oth- 
ers in  diflerent  directions,  giving  rather 
sonorous    names    to  them   all.      TIjc 


no 
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nearest  on  the  north  is  several  days' 
Journey  across,  and  the  roaming  of  the 
Esquimaux  tribes  is  confined  to  these 
islands,  as  they  never  venture  upon  the 
continent.  Every  family  has  a  sledge, 
and  generally  five  or  six  dogs,  with 
whom  they  travel  with  great  ease,  and 
hunt. 

They  say  that  their  race  originally 
sprung  from  a  beneficent  female  Spirit; 
and  that  from  another  wicked  female 
Spirit  descended  the  other  three  crea- 
tures who  inhabit  the  earth,  namely, 
the  Itkali,  or  Indians,  the  Cahhinoc,  or 
Europeans  ;  and  (after  long  hesitation 
before  they  would  express  it)  the  Dogs 
which  they  drive  in  their  sledges  !  The 
Itkali  they  abhor  and  speak  of  as  mur- 
derers, who  never  spare  their  trifles. 
Of  the  Cablunae  they  had  only  heard 
by  report,  never  having  seen  a  Euro- 
pean till  they  encountered  those  in  the 
Fury  and  Hccla ;  but  it  is  clear  from 
their  classing  them  with  the  Indians 
and  Dogs,  that  they  have  no  very  ex- 
alted idea  of  tiieir  virtues. 

With  their  own  appellation  of  Es- 
quimaux they  are  not  acquainted,  but 
call  themselves  Eiutee.  The  other 
name  is  understood  to  be  a  name  of  re- 
proacii,  meaning,  "  Eaters  of  raw 
flesh.'"' 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  they 
entertain  a  belief  in  certain  spirits  or 
superior  beings ;  but  their  notions  con- 
cerning them  are  extremely  rude  and 
vague.  This  was  displayed  by  the 
Angekok  or  Conjuror,  of  whom  we 
have  spoken.  This  great  man  was, 
after  much  entreaty,  prevailed  upon  to 
exhibit  his  supernatural  powers  in  the 
Captain's  cabin  of  one  of  the  ships. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and 
began  his  operations  by  having  every 
glimpse  of  external  light  carefully  ex- 
cluded. Still  the  fire  emitted  a  glim- 
mering, and  this  was  covered  with  a 
thick  mat ;  so  that  at  length  all  was  ut- 
ter darkness.  Tiie  Angekok  then 
stripped  himself  naked,  and  lay  down 
upon  the  floor,  and  pretended  that  he 
was  going  to  the  lower  regions  where 
the  spirits  dwell.  His  incantations 
consisted  of  hardly  articulate  sounds, 
not  appearing  to  have  any  meaning  at- 
tached to  them,  but  to  be  the  muttering 
and  whining  of  strancre  syllables.     He 


also  practised  a  kind  of  ventriloquism  ; 
and  modulated  his  voice  so  as  to  give 
it  the  eft'ect  of  nearness  and   greater 
distance,  in  the  depths  to  which    he 
wished  it  to  be  believed  he  had  de- 
scended.      This    farce    lasted    about 
twenty  minutes  ;  and  on  the  re-admis- 
sion of  light,  the  actor  gave  an  account 
of  his  adventures,  and  of  what  the  spi- 
rits had  told  him.     As   a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  his  facts,  and  the  reahty  of  his 
colloquies,  he  produced  stripes  of  fur 
which  one  of  the   spirits   had  fastened 
on  the  back  of  his  skin-coat  since  he 
went  down — which,  indeed,  his  wife 
had  been  busily  stitching  on  during  the 
dark  performance.     Yet  by  such  fables 
and  impostures  he  maintained  his  sway 
over  his  ignorant  countrymen,  who  im- 
plicitly credited  his  inventions  and  pow- 
ers.    The  latter  were  consequently  in- 
voked  upon  all  important  occasions. 
Thus,  for  example^  when  they  became 
scarce,  or  rather   when  the  evil  genius 
took  away  from   the   waters  and  the 
earth  to  her  caverns  beneath,  the  ani- 
mals   which    constitute  the   principal 
food   of  the  Enuee,  our  Angekok  was 
employed   to  bring  them  back  again. 
This   he   accomplished,  agreeably    to 
his  own  story  by  the  following  means. 
He  called  to   his   assistance  Torngak, 
his    Familiar  and    friendly   spirit,   in 
company  with   whom  he  journeyed  to 
the  realms  below,  to  combat  with  the 
Evil   Genius.     With  this   aid  and  by 
his  own   address,   he  vanquished  the 
enemy,  and  forced  her  to  submit  to  his 
decrees.     He  then  cut   ofi'  the  lower 
joints  of  her  four  fingers,  and  immedi- 
ately   the  bears    were    released,   and 
found  their  way  to  the  upper  regions. 
His  next  operation  was  to   cut  ofif  the 
second  joint,  by  which  the   seals  were 
liberated.     The  excision  of  the  upper 
joints  performed  a  like  service  for  the 
walrusses;  and  finally,  by  amputating 
the  hand,  the  whales  were  freed  to  re- 
visit the  shores  of  the  Esquimaux.     To 
substantiate  the  truth  of  this  great  ex- 
ploit, the  bloody  knife  with  w  hich  the 
deed  had  been  done,  is  produced,  and 
the  reappearance  of  the   bears,  seals, 
walrusse-s,   and   whales,  infallibly   fol- 
lows. 

An   immense  value  is  set  upon  the 
testimonies   of   supernatual  intimacy  : 
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thus  the  Angekok  declared  that  he 
would  not  exchange  the  spirit's  gifts, 
one  of  the  stripes  of  fur,  for  any  thing 
that  could  be  offered  to  him  ;  and  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  Capt. 
Parry  did  prevail  upon  him  to  barter 
one  for  some  highly  coveted  article ; 
nor  would  he  part  with  any  more. 

From    the   length   of   time    during 
which   the    natives    were    daily    with 
them,  our  people  were  enabled  to  pick 
up  a  rather  copious  vocabulary  of  their 
language.     Some   of  the  journals  con- 
tain from   500  to  a   larger   number  of 
words.     Their  knowledge  of  figures  is 
very  limited — five  and  ten  being  their 
most   obvious    enumerations.      When 
they  wish  to  express  the  former,  one 
hand  is  held  up,-  the  latter,  of  course, 
requires  both  :  but  when   the  sum  ex- 
ceeds   that    number,  the    Esquimaux 
calls  on  a  neighbour  to   help  him   out, 
by  holding  up  one  or  two  hands  as  the 
occasion  requires.     One  of  our  friends 
related  a  whimsical  anecdote  with  this 
sort  of  dumb  show.     He  was  convers- 
ing with  a  native  alone,  who  wanted  to 
make  the  large  and  unusual  sign  of  thir- 
ty.    He    accordingly    held    up    both 
hands,  and  was  then  sadly  puzzled  how 
to  go  farther.     It  never   occurred  to 
him  to  break  off  and  repeat  the  signal 
in  any  way  3  but  at  length  he  happily 


with  a  baby  suckling  (which  nutriment 
tliey   supply   for  several   years, ;  were 
taken  on  board  the  vessels  lor  medical 
treatment,  both  being  in  the  last  stages 
of  disease.     It  was   indeed  too  late  to 
save  them,  and   they  died.     The  hus- 
band of  the  mother  evinced  some  dis- 
tress, and  howled  a  little  when  she  ex- 
pired ;  but  very  soon  seemed  to  forget 
his  loss.     Yet  he   attended   very  sedu- 
lously to  the  proceedings  of  the  Cablu- 
nse.     They   enveloped    the   body  tie- 
cently,   as   is   done   with   sailors,  in  a 
hammock,  and  dug  a  grave   for  its  re- 
ception.    To  tiiis  it  was  borne,  accom- 
panied  by  the  husband,  who  evinced 
much    uneasiness.     At  last    he   made 
himself  understood   that  he  was  afflict- 
ed  by  the   confinement  of  the  corpse. 
Having  obtained  a  knife,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  gratify  his  own  feelings,  and 
he  cut  all  the  stitches   which  held  the 
hammock  togetiier  down  the  front,  so 
as  to  give  a  kind  of  liberty  to  the  dead 
form.     The   covering  in  of  the  grave 
with  earth   and  stones  seemed  also  to 
give  him  pain  ;  but  lie  asked  leave  to 
bury  the   living   child    with   its    dead 
mother.     The  reason  assigned  for  this 
horrid    proposal  was,  that   being  a  fe- 
male no  woman  would  take  the  trouble 
to  nurse  it,  as  that   was  never  done 
among  them.     If  it  had   been  a  boy. 


struck   upon    ten  more  by  getting  the  perhaps  some  one   might  have  adopted 

officer  to  raise  his  digitals.     Here  were  and  reared  it.     In  fact,  the  infant,  with- 

twenty  ;   but   the  ten  to  be  added  was  out  sustenance,  did  die  on  the  ensuing 

the  grand  pons  asinorum  of  Esquimaux  day,  and  was  plsced  at  the  disposal  of 

numerals  !     The  difficulty  seemed  in-  its   parent,  who   drew    it   away   in  his 


superable,  but  again  his  genius  be- 
Iriended  the  calculator ;  he  held  up 
one  of  his  feet, — twenty-five  !  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  like  one  of  the  wise 
men  of  Gotham,  our  clever  native  tried 
to  hold  up  the  other  foot  at  the  same 
time,  and  his  efforts  to  have  al'  his 
limbs   simultaneously  in   the  air  were 


sledge  to  a  short  distance,  and  raised  a 
small  mound  of  snow  over  its  lifeless 
corpse. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  while 
they  dislike  the  idea  of  hurting  the 
dead  by  putting  any  thing  heavy  upon 
them,  they  feel  no  regret  at  the  conse- 
quence of  their  own  insuflicient  mode 


the  most  ludicrous  that  can  be  imagin-  of  sepulture— the   dragging  of  the  bo- 

ed.     Lut  It  could    not   be   managed  ;  dies  from  their  slight  snow-tombs  to  be 

and  It  was  not   without  an   immensity  torn  to  pieces   and   devoured    bv  dogs 

01  trouble  that  the  proposed   number  and  wolves,  as  was  frequently  wknes's- 

was  finally  expressed  by  the  four  hands  ed  by  our  men,  who,  when   the  spring 

and   one   loot  each  ot  the  conversing  dissolved  the  snow,  had   to  dig  graves 

*  for  the   mutilated  remains  of  several  of 

Other   characteristic   traits  of  these  the    native    corpses    thus  exposed  to 

simple    people    may    be   told   in  this  view.     There  was  a  considerable  mor- 

place.     The  wives  of  two  of  them,  one  tality  among  them  ;  no  fewer  than  six- 
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teen,  old  and  }  ouol',  dying  within  the  well  contrived.  They  consist  of  a 
lew  months  they  spent  near  tlio  Expe-  piece  of  wood  scraped  thin  like  a  ban- 
dition  in  its  second  winter.  dage,  and  perforated  with  two  narrow- 
In  the  management  of  the  canoe,  the  horizontal  slits,  something  like  pig's 
Esquimaux   are   very    expert.     They  eyes,  where    we  would   have  glasses  j 


are  amazingly  light,  and  formed  of 
skin  over  whalebone.  The  largest 
which  Capt.  P.  obtained  is  26  feet  in 
lenjrth  :    and  we   observed  another  be- 


a  rrni  about  an  inch  broad  projects  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  of  a  hat 
would  ;  and  this  simple  mechanical 
process,  tied   about   the  head,  protects 


tween  decks  in  the  llecla,  which  is  10    the  eyes   from  the  drifting  snows   and 
feet  long  and  only  10  inches  in  width,    spiculse,  and  improves  the  sharpness  of 


half  of  which  arc  in  the  deptli. 

In  these  the  Native  pursues  his  ma- 
rine chase,  and  spears  the  fish  and  fowl. 
The  spear  is  double-pointed  with  bone, 
about  6  or  7  inches  in  length  and  barb- 


the  sight. 

Having  already  stated  the  longi- 
tudes, latitudes,  and  periods  of  sailing 
and  wintering,  we  shall  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary  to  go  much   into  the  details  of 


ed.     The  shaft  is  of  very  light  wood,  the   Expedition,  which  has  in  fact  nei- 

5  or  6  feet  long,  and  below  the  handle,  ther    added    much  to  geography,  nor 

or  part  by  which  it  is  thrown,  are  three  been  able  to  explore  farther  than  was 

other  barbed  bones,  standing  out  a  few  done  by  Middleton  and  preceding  navi- 

inches  from   the  wood,  and   calculated  gators.     The   last  year  seems  to  have 

to  strike  the  prey,  should  the  bi- forked  been  so  unproductive,  that  the  ships 

point  miss.     They  kill  at  20  yards  dis-  might  as  well  have  returned  home  in 


tance.  The  bow  and  arrow  is  also 
employed  in  killing  game  and  wild  ani- 
mals. The  arrows  are  pointed  with 
stone,  •  smoothed  into  a  lance-head 
shape  by  friction  against  other  stones 


the  autumn  of  1822  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
character  of  British  seamen  to  desist 
while  the  slightest  prospect  of  success 
can  be  entertained.  Our  own  opinion 
is,  that  there  may  be  many  openings 
A  method  of  catching  seals  (and,  if  into  the  Polar  sea,  and  that  probably 
we  remember  correctly,  fish  also,)  the  best,  alter  all,  is  in  Lancaster 
through  a  hole  in  the  ice,  is  one  of  the  Sound,  and  where  Capt.  Ross  showed 
most  dexterous  of  Esquimaux  contriv-  the  way,  but  did  not  pursue  it.  Cer- 
ances  :  a  line  is  let  down,  at  the  end  of  tainly  the  course  taken  upon  the  pre- 
which  is  flvstened  a  small  piece  of  white  sent  occasion  does  not  appear  to  have 
bone  or  tooth,  above  an  inch  long,  cut  answered  the  expectations  iormed,orto 
into  a  rude  fisli-form,  and  having  two  promise  any  advantageous  results  tor 
morsels  of  pyrites  stuck  into  it  tore-  future  attempts,  should  such  be  perse- 
semble    eyes.      This    bait    is  drawn    vered  in. 

through  the  water,  and  when  seals  or  The  Inlet  where  the  second  winter 
other  pre;y  approach  to  examine  it,  the  was  spent,  presented  a  solid  mass  ot 
watchful  native  spears  them  from  a-  everlasting  ice.  It  is  about  ten  miles 
bove.  in  breadth  ;  its  length  (of  course,  not 

The  knives  used  by  the  women  are  having  been  traversed)  uncertain.  The 
curiously  constructed,  and  as  cleverly  ebb  tide  is  from  the  South-west,  and 
employed  in  skinning  animals  and  the  flood  from  South-east ;  small  chan- 
carving  victuals  as  the  instruments  of  nels  run  through  it,  but  not  wide  enough 
hunting  are  by  the  men.  They  re-  to  work  a  ship.  While  they  lay  here, 
sembled  a  small  cheese  or  saddler's  and  indeed  during  the  voyage,  the  ves- 
knife;  the  iron  or  cutting  part  being  sels  do  not  seem  to  have  encountered 
semi-circular,  and  inserted  in  a  bone  much  danger  from  the  ice  ;  at  any  rate 
handle.  The  whole  is  three  or  four  they  have  pitched  and  painted  them  in 
inches  long,  and  the  edge  three  or  four  coming  home,  so  as  to  make  them  look 
in  breadth.  Vv'ith  these  they  carve  fresh  and  well  in  the  Thames.  About 
away  underhanded  in  a  very  dexterous  the  bows  we  noticed  some  rather  sharp 
style.  grazing,  and  the  bolt-heads  sticking  out 

Spectacles  are  another  of  their  ar-  a  few  inches  from  the  wood.  In  one 
tides   which  struck  us  as  curious  and    instance,  we  were  informed,  a  field  ot 
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ice,  coming  down  at  the  rate  of  about 
two  miles  an  hour,  almost  hfted  the 
Hecla  out  of  tlie  water,  and  snapped 
five  of  the  strongest  cables  and  ropes 
by  which  she  was  moored. 

The  absence  of  the  sun  was  experi- 
enced for  about  a  month.  In  July  (the 
9tli)  the  first  flower  was  seen  :  a  small 
but  richly  coloured  blue  of  the  Saxi- 
frage genus. 

To  beguile  the  tedious  time,  our 
countrymen  occasionally  lived  in  tents 
on  shore,  and  hunted,  shot,  and  fished 
for  the  general  consumption.  Rein- 
deer were  sometimes  killed  ;  tlie  car- 
cass of  the  largest  weighed  (without 
ofifal)  150  lbs.  These  were  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  ships'  companies  ;  but 
their  fresh  provisions  were  not  always 
so  dainty  as  venison.  The  hearts, 
livers,  and  kidneys  of  whales  and  wal- 
russes  (brought  by  the  Esquimaux) 
were  not  irreconcileable  to  European 
palates  ;  and  many  a  hearty  meal  was 
made  on  these,  not  very  delicate,  dish- 
es. According  to  the  report  of  the  na- 
tives, there  were  rein-deer  on  the  large 
island  towards  the  north.  No  musk 
oxen  were  seen  in  any  part ;  and  from 
the  same  authority  it  was  gathered  that 
they  only  appeared  to  the  westward  of 
of  the  longitude  to  which  the  Expe- 
dhion  penetrated. 

Of  birds  there  were  prodigious  num- 
bers ;  but  their  flesh  was  of  a  fishy  and 
unpleasant  taste;  it  was  made  never- 
theless to  serve  at  times,  to  vary  the 
Arctic  cuisine. 

Mustard  and  cress  were  grown  as  on 
the  preceding  voj'age,  and  served  out 
to  the  men  in  considerable  quantities, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  their  health.  In- 
deed the  looks  of  the  crews  bear  testi- 
mony to  their  careful  treatment  in  this 
respect ;  for  we  never  saw  a  set  of  more 
healthy  well  conditioned  fellows  set  out 
on,  still  less  return  from,  a  long  sea- 
trip.  Their  loss  amounted  to  five  rnen 
in  the  two  years  and  a  half. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  far  ex- 
cursions were  attempted  from  the  ships 
on  land,  in  any  direction.  The  chief 
journey  was  performed  by  Lieut.  Hopp- 
ner,  and  a  party  under  his  command, 
in  consequence  of  news  brought  by  the 
Esquimaux,  that  two  ships  had  been 
wrecked  last  year  (1822)  five  days 


journey  to  the  north-east,  where  the 
wrecks  still  remained.  The  truth  of 
this  report  was  confirmed  by  the  staves^ 
cask-heads,  and  iron  in  their  posses- 
sion. They  represented  that  the  crews 
had  gone  away  in  boats;  whither,  no 
one  could  tell.  To  ascertain  who  the 
suffeiers  were,  Lieut.  Iloppner  and  his 
party  set  out,  accompanied  by  the  na- 
tives as  guides  ;  but  after  travelling  a 
few  days,  the  latter  declared  they 
would  proceed  no' farther.  They  point- 
ed to  the  line  in  which  they  said  the 
ships  would  be  found,  and  told  their 
associates  they  might  go  without  them; 
but  the  risk  of  following  this  counsel 
was  too  great,  and  the  Europeans  re- 
turned. 

In  these  journeys,  and  their  continu- 
al migrations,  the  value  of  the  Esqui- 
maux dog  is  witnessed.  These  strong 
and  hardy  animals  draw  the  country- 
sledges  at  the  rate  of  five  miles,  and 
more,  an  hour.  Nor  is  this  performed 
with  a  light  weight  attached  to  them. 
Eight  in  harness  will  draw  three  or 
four  persons  with  ease  and  speed  in 
this  manner.  On  one  occasion,  an 
anchor  and  stock,  weighing  about  a 
ton,  was  dragged  to  its  destination  by 
fifteen  or  sixteen  of  fhem  ;  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  are  fully  equal  to  a 
load  of  100  weight  per  dog. 

They  are  bold  and  vigorous  in  the 
chace.  Vv'ith  them  the  Esquimaux 
hunts  the  great  Polar  bear  ;  and  some 
of  those  brought  to  England  carry  the 
scars  of  their  prowess  in  this  way. 
They  seize  the  adversar}^  by  his  long 
shaggy  hair,  and  worry  and  detain  him 
till  their  masters  come  up  with  their 
spears  to  end  the  conflict. 

Those  in  the  ships,  twelve  or  four- 
teen in  number,  are  large  creatures  of 
various  colours,  tan,  grey,  but  mostly 
black  with  white  spots  over  the  eyes 
and  on  the  feet  and  tip  of  the  tail. 
They  are  exceedingly  fierce,  and  more 
like  wolves  than  dogs.  They  do  not 
bark,  but  snarl,  growl,  and  howl  in  a 
savage  manner.  A  good  many  died  in 
consequence  of  the  heat,  on  their  way 
to  England;  and  though  Wednesday 
last  was  a  cold  October  day,  the  sur- 
vivors were  panting  as  if  they  had  ex- 
hausted themselves  with  running.  In 
the  Hecla  was  one   dog  bred   between 
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the  Esquimaux  dog  and  a  lurcher  taken  of  the  Sea-louse.     These  performed  a 

out   from    this  country.     She  had  six  very  curious  office  to  the  naturalists  in 

female  pups,  and  the  specimen  we  saw  the    Expedition,  and   their  usefulness 

is  now   a   fine  powerful  animal,   and  was  very  droUy  discovered.     An  offi- 

quite  tame.     It  gave  a  singular  proof  cer  one  day  was  desirous  of  preparing  a 

of  its  sagacity  in  the   river  :    A  lighter  Solan  goose  for   cooking,  and   in  order 

came   alongside   with    some   casks    of  to   reduce  its  saltness,  he  plunged   it 

fresh  water,  into  which  it  immediately  through  an  ice-hole  into  the  water  ;  but 


leapt  over  the  side,  and  ran  from  cask 
to  cask,  trying  to  get  its  head  into  a 
bung  hole.  This  being  impossible, 
one  of  the  men  good-humouredly  drew 
a  bowl  full  for  it,  which  it  despatched 
with  evident  delight,  and  then  begged 
for  another  draught.  This  it  also  ob- 
tained, drank   it   nearly   all,  and   with 


alas  !  next  morning,  when  the  goose 
was  to  be  drawn  up  for  spitting,  noth- 
ing but  the  skeleton  appeared.  The 
sea-lice  had  picked  its  bones  as  clean  as 
any  anatomist  could  have  scraped 
them,  and  thus  finely  prepared  it  for 
any  collection  of  natural  history  which 
might    want  such  a  specimen  !     The 


signs  of  gratification  and  thankfulness  hint   was  not  lost,  for,  after  this  time, 

made  its  way  back  into  the  ship.  whatever  skeletons  or  bones   required 

On  their  native  soil,  however,  these  polishing,  were  submitted  to  the  lice 

ferocious  animals   are  often  destroyed  operators,  and  so  diligent  were  they  in 

by  the  still  more  ferocious  wolves.  The  executing  the  task   confided  to  them, 

latter  hunt  in  packs,  and  even  drag  the  they  would  eat  a  sea-horse's  head  clean 

dogs  from  the   huts  to  devour  them,  in  a  couple  of  nights. 


Attracted  by  the  scent,  tliey  were  al- 
ways prowling  about  our  vessels,  and 
daringly  carried  off  whatever  came  in 
their  way.  Thirteen  of  them  were 
seen  in  one  pack;  all  of  which  were 
trapped  and  slain.  It  was  of  these  the 
hungry  Esquimaux  made  their  dinners. 
At  one  time  they  bore  away  a  dog  from 


In  the  Botanical  department  we 
have  already  mentioned  the  hortus  sic- 
cus, which  has  been  kindly  presented 
to  us.  Hardly  one  of  the  plants  ex- 
ceeds two  or  three  inches  in  height, 
and  the  floweiy,  are  all  small.  Yet  some 
of  them  are  very  pretty  ;  and  they 
bloom  in   such  profusion  as  entirely  to 


the  Fury,  in  spite  of  the  pursuit  of  the  enamel  their  wild  and   drear  locality 

men.  for  a  season  of  two  or  three  months. 

The  birds  are  the  swan,  the  beauti-  The  most  remarkable  which   we  ob- 

ful  king  duck,  the  eider  duck,  the  long-  serve  among  our  specimens,  besides  the 

tailed  duck,  the  silver  Arctic  duck,  &c.  earjy  blue  saxifrage,  is  the  andromeda, 


&c.  Gulls  of  every  kind,  the  Arctic 
diver,  the  loom,  the  red-throat,  guille- 
mots, the  snow  bunting, the  ptarmigan; 
ravens,  snowy  owls,  and  hawks  ;  birds 
ofsonc,  with  a  short  low  chirping  note, 
the  Siberian  lark  and  the  Lapland 
finch. 

The  insect  creation  is  very  limited. 
There  are  about  six   spi^cies  of  Hies 


of  which  the  natives  make  their  beds  ; 
and  the  potentilla  or  wild  tansey,  the 
roots  of  which  they  eat.  This  we  be- 
lieve is  done  in  some  of  the  most  north- 
ern Scottish  Isles  :  it  is  a  very  minute 
plant,  not  more  than  two  inches  in 
height,  and  the  root  not  larger  than  that 
of  a  single  wheat-stalk.  The  androme- 
da is  wiry,  like  heath.     All  the  flowers 


the   mosquito,   very   troublesome,   but    are  yellow  or  blue  ;  and   we  find  the 


existing  only  about  one  month  ;  the 
wild  bee,  i.  e.  the  large  black  and  not 
our  hive-bee  ;  the  spicier  ;  butterfly,  a 
small  kind  of  the  golden ;  and  the 
white  moth. 

The  water  teems,  as  we  have  stated, 
v/ith  molusca,  the  food  of  the  enormous 


poppy,  one  resembling  a  cowslip,  one 
with  a  curvous  berry  seed,  several  of 
saxifrage,  grasses,  a  beautiful  bright 
yellow  moss,  &c.  &c.  among  our  spe- 
cimens. 

On  the  voyage  home  the  ships  touch- 
ed at  Winter  Island,  and  were  surpris- 


whale  and  other  species  of  fish.    There  ed  to  find  their  garden  vegetables  thriv- 

js  also  anotlier  creature  in  extraordina-  ing.     Whether  the  plants   had  resown 

ry    abundance ;    we   mean  the  small  themselves  or  sprung  again  from  the 

shrimp,  which  is  known  by  the  name  roots,  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  the 
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singular  fact  of  salads  and  peas  grow-  rences  which   attended  this  interesting 

ing  spontaneously  on   the   arctic  circle  Expedition.     For   the   want  of  order 

was  exhibited  to  the  wonder  of  the  vi-  and  polish,  our  circumstances  will,  we 

sitors.  trust,  obtain  pardon  ;  and  especially  as: 

On  leaving    the   Esquimaux,  some  oigr  information,  though   hastily  put  to- 

muskets   of  small   worth   were    given  gether,  and  not  much  extended  by  de- 

ihem ;  and  one  native    and  his    wife  scription,  is   very  complete  in  its  cha- 

were  willing  to  have  come  to  England,  racter,and  may  be  relied  on  as  accurately 

but  the  trouble  and   uncertainty   of  re-  embracing  nearly   all  the  features  of  a 

storing    them    to   their   own    country  Voyage,  than  which  none  ever  excited 

prevented    their     voyage.       An  axe,  a  stronger  public  feeling.     Anxious  to 

and  still  better  a  saw,  would   console  gratify  this,  we  have  done  our  utmost 

them  for  any  disappointment.  endeavour,  and  cannot   but  hope   that 

We  have  now  related,  we  are  per-  it   will  afford    very    general   satisfac- 

suaded,  nearly  all  the  principal  occur-  tion.* 


(Lond.  Mag-.) 

THE  ORPHAN. 

I  was  but  a  child  when  my  father  fell, 

And  a  child  when  I  saw  my  mother  die, 
But  though  years  have  gone  I  remember  well 

My  father's  last  look,  my  mother's  last  sigh. 
She  sought  the  red  field  where  the  war  had  been. 

And  she  bore  me  where  mangled  bodies  lay  ; 
But  I  knew  not  the  horrors  of  such  a  scene, 

And,  'mid  all,  my  young  heart  smiled — and  was  gay, 

On  the  ground  I  saw  my  Sire  reclined — 

But  I  knew  not  then  he  was  dying  there, 
And  still  I  prattled,  and  smiled,  and  turned 

My  fingers  around  his  bloody  hair. 
Tho'  so  faintly  he  breathed  "  My  son  my  son," 

Blessing  me  tliere  with  his  parting  breath — 
Ah  !  little  I  deemed  that  his  days  were  done — 

The  look  he  gave  was  the  look  of  death. 

And  there  was  my  mother  sitting  by, 

And  her  watch  beside  my  Sire  she  kept, 
But  no  gathering  tear  had  duU'd  her  eye, — 

I  thought  her  happy  who  had  not  wept. 
How  I  wondered,  when  the  night  came  on. 

They  had  made  the  cold  green  earth  their  bed, — 
But  at  morning  my  mother  too  was  gone — 

And  I  was  an  orphan — both  were  dead  ! 


*  Since  writing  this  account,  and  on  looking  over  our  brief  memoranda,  fcc.  we  are 
reminded  of  eight  or  ten  specimens  of  fossils  and  minerals  A  dark  piece  of  iron  pyrites 
is  that  from  which  the  natives  strike  sparks  among  the  dry  moss,  to  light  their  fires.  We 
have  also  a  model  of  a  canoe  ingeniously  made  by  a  native,  and  only  fourteen  inches  long. 
It  does  credit  to  their  skill  ;  but  not  so  much  as  a  female's  reticule  (if  we  may  so  call  it) 
made  of  ducks'  feet  curiously  disposed  in  a  neat  circular  shape,  and  the  toes  hanging  out 
like  tags  or  tassels.  This  is  a  very  singular  piece  of  workmanship,  and  looks  well.  Small 
bottles  of  matting  woven  closely,  and  of  an  elegant  form,  are  among  their  manufactures  ; 
and  the  string  on  threads  offish-fibres,  of  the  teeth  of  foxes,  wolves,  h,c.  for  female  orna- 
ments, does  not  always  betray  a  bad  taste,  however  common  the  materials  are.  Images 
of  bone,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  afibtd  no  high  notion  of  the  native  talents 
for  carving  in  ivory — they  just  so  far  resemble  the  human  shape  as  to  show  they  were 
meant  to  represent  it.  One  pefc-ifaction  of  the  back  bone  of  a  fish  is  in  our  collection, 
and  extremely  curious. 
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1. 


An  !  why  should  Pity  wet  my  bier, 
And  ^ive  my  corse  her  tardy  tear  ? 
And  the  same  eye  that  coldly  slew  me, 
AVith  drops  untimely  warm  bedew  me  ? 
Alas  !  for  harm  is  fleet  as  wind 
And  healing  ever  lags  behind. 
2 

Perhaps,  when  life  well  nigh  is  spent, 
She'll  faintly  smile  a  sad  consent — 
And  just  before  she  sees  me  die, 
Will  heave  a  kind  repentant  sigh  : 
For  sigh  of  ruth — O  wayward  fate, 
Will  ever  come — and  come  too  late. 


She  cannot  undo  what  is  done ; 

For  if  a  smile  were  like  tlie  sun, 

And  sighs  more  sweet  than  gales  that  creep 

O'er  rosy  beds  where  fairies  sleep, 

And  every  tear  like  summer  rain 

To  thirsty  fields — 'twere  all  in  vain. 

4. 
For  never  sun  so  bright  w  as  seen 
Could  make  a  leaf  that's  sere  be  green  ; 
Nor  spicy  gale,  nor  April  shower, 
Restore  to  bloom  a  faded  flower: 
Tlius  sun,  and  wind,  and  balmy  rain, 
And  smiles,  and  tears,  and  sighs,  are  vain. 
Hartley  Coleridge- 
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EFFECT  OF  MOONLIGHT. 
With  regard  to  light,  we  would  mention 
the  singularly  useful,  and  hitherto  unob- 
served effect  of  moonlight,  in  assisting  the 
completion  of  certain  important  phenom- 
ena. The  crystallization  of  water,  under 
the  form  of  those  light  frosts  which  so  much 
prevail  during  the  early  spring,  and  in  au- 
tumn, and  which  are  of  such  importance 
in  assisting  the  operations  of  agriculture, 
by  rendering  the  surface  of  the  earth  mel- 
low, and  better  susceptible  of  tiie  manure 
tliat  is  necessary  to  it,  are  gvcatly  assisted, 
and  in  many  cases  entirely  brought  about 
by  the  intervention  of  moonlight.  It  is 
well  known  that,  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces, water  will  sink  to  the  temperature  of 
22  degrees  before  it  freezes,  or  takes  the 
form  of  crystals.  Indeed  it  will  invariably 
do  so  in  the  absence  of  any  mechanical 
agitation,  and  in  the  absence  of  light.  It  is 
an  unquestionable  fact,  but  one  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  observed  generally,  or  at- 
tended to,  that  during  that  period  of  the 
year  alluded  to,  before  the  moon  rises  on  a 
still  clear  night,  when  the  atmosphere  is  at 
a  lower  temperature  than  32,  the  water  re- 
mains in  a  liquid  state,  but  immediately  on 
the  moon's  rising,  and  diffusing  its  light 
around,  the  water  freezes,  and  performs 
the  salutary  offices  required  of  it,  without 
subjecting  us  to  the  severity  of  a  low  tem- 
perature. 

IGNEZ  DE  CASTRO. 

Few  personages  are  recorded  in  history 
who  have  been  oftenor  celebrated  by  dra- 
matic writers  than  this  princess.  There 
have  been  no  less  than  five  tragedies  formed 
from  her  pitiful  narrative  ;  viz.  two  in  Eng- 
lish, one  in  French,  one  in  Spanish,  and 
one  in  Portuguese.  The  latter,  perhaps, 
approaches  nearest  to  the  truth  of  history, 
and  is  not  inferior  in  point  of  poetical  merit. 
The  author,  Scnhor  Micole  Luis,  liad  no  oc- 
casion to  resort  to  fiction,  to  heighten  the 
passions  of  an  audience,  as  the  simple  facts 
are  sufficient  to  fill  up  afl  the  scenes  of  pity 
and  terror,  and  to  show  to  what  lengths 
love  and  revenge  are  capable  of  transport- 
ing the  human  mind. 

The  subject  of  this  tragical  piece  is  as 
follows.  Don  Pedro,  son  of  Alonzo  the 
Fourth  King  of  Portugal,  and  heir  apparent 


to  the  crown,  having  fallen  in  love  with  a 
lady  of  the  court,  named  Donna  Ignez  de 
Castro,  thought  he  could  not  share  the 
crown  which  awaited  him  with  a  more  ami- 
able person.  She  united  to  all  the  charms 
of  beauty,  the  most  graceful  and  accomp- 
lished manners.  The  prince,  waving  all 
considerations  of  birth  and  fortune,  was 
privately  married  to  her  by  the  Bishop  of 
Guarda.  Notwithstanding  the  nuptials 
were  performed  with  all  the  secrecy  imagi- 
nable, j'et  they  reached  the  king's  ear,  who 
had  premeditated  a  consort  for  Don  Pedro 
in  the  King  of  Castile's  daughter.  He 
questioned  him  as  to  the  truth  of  the  re- 
port, but  the  prince,  knowing  his  father's 
arbitrary  disposition,  thought  it  prudent 
then  to  conceal  the  fact. 

The  nobility  also  had  intimation  of  the 
marriage,  and  the  preference  given  to  Ignez 
had  awakened  their  jealousy.  Hence  they 
took  every  opportunity  of  representing  her 
as  a  woman  of  the  greatest  ambition,  and 
pretended  that  very  fatal  consequences 
were  to  be  apprehended  from  such  an  alli- 
ance :  they  also  condemned  the  prince  as  a 
rash  and  disobedient  son.  The  king,  who 
was  a  man  of  weak  understanding,  gave 
ear  to  their  calumny,  and  they  worked  up- 
on his  passions  to  that  degree,  that  he 
resolved  to  murder  the  unfortunate  prin- 
cess. Accordingly  he  set  out  to  perpetrate 
the  horrid  deed,  accompanied  by  three  of 
his  courtiers,  and  a  number  of  armed  men. 
Donna  Ignez  at  this  time  resided  at  Coim- 
bra,  in  the  palace  of  Santa  Clara,  where 
she  passed  her  time  in  the  most  private 
manner,  educating  her  children  and  attend- 
ing to  the  duties  of  her  domestic  affairs. 
The  prince,  unfortunately,  was  abroad  on  a 
hunting  party  when  the  king  arrived.  The 
beautiful  victim  came  out  to  meet  him,  with 
her  two  infant  children,  who  clang  about 
his  knees,  screaming  aloud  for  mercy.  She 
prostrates  herself  at  his  feet,  bathes  them 
with  tears,  and  supplicates  pity  for  her 
children,  beseeching  him  to  banish  her  to 
some  remote  desart,  where  she  would  glad- 
ly wander  an  exile  with  her  babes.  The 
feelings  of  nature  arrested  his  arm,  just 
raised  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  her  breast. 
But  his  counsellors  urging  the  necessity  of 
her  death,  and  reproaching  him  for  his  dis- 
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regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  he  re- 
lapsed into  his  former  resohuion,  and  com- 
manded them  to  despatch  her  !  at  which 
they  rushed  forward,  regardless  of  the  cries 
of  innocence  and  beauty,  and  instantly 
struck  off  her  he.id. 

Soon  after  the  above  transaction,  the 
prince  arrived ;  but,  alas  !  found  those 
eyes  that  were  wont  to  watch  his  return 
with  iijipatience,  closed  in  death.  The 
sight  of  his  beloved  Ignez,  weltering  in  gore, 
filled  his  mind  with  distraction,  and  kindled 
every  spark  of  revenge  in  his  soul.  In  all 
the  agony  of  rage,  he  called  aloud  on  the 
avenging-  hand  of  heaven  to  punish  these 
monsters,  who  deprived  him  of  all  he  held 
dear  upon  earth. 

As  soon  as  her  remains  were  interred, 
he  put  liimself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  who 
sympathized  with  his  distress  :  they  carried 
fire  and  sword  through  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, and  laid  waste  the  estates  of  the 
murderers.  The  royal  troops  could  not  op- 
pose them  ;  they  fled  at  the  appearance  of 
the  gallant  avengers  of  innocence.  But  the 
king,  wretched  man  !  could  not  fly  from 
himself;  the  cries  of  his  grand-children 
still  echoed  in  his  ears,  and  the  bleeding 
image  of  their  unfortunate  mother  was  con- 
stantly before  his  eyes.  Death  at  length 
commisserated  his  situation,  and  he  expir- 
ed, full  of  repentance  for  his  accumulated 
crimes.  He  was  an  undutiful  son,  an  un- 
natural brother,  and  a  cruel  father. 

The  prince  now  ascended  the  tlirone,  in 
the  37th  year  of  his  age.  He  no  sooner 
obtained  the  power,  than  he  meditated  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  beloved  Igncz. 
The  three  murderers,  namely  Pedro  Coel- 
lo,  Drogo  Lopez  Pacheo,  and  Alvaro  Gon- 
salva,  had  fled  into  Castile,  previous  to  the 
death  of  the  late  King.  The  prince  ordered 
them  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  high-trea- 
son, and  being  found  guilty,  their  estates 
were  confiscated.  Next  he  contrived  to 
seize  their  persons,  by  agreeing  with  the 
king  of  Castile  that  both  should  recipro- 
cally deliver  up  the  Portuguese  and  Castil- 
lian  fugitives  who  sought  protection  in  their 
respective  dominions.  Gonsalvi  and  Coello 
were  accordingly  arrested,  and  sent  in 
chains  to  Portugal.  Pacheo  escaped  into 
France.  The  king  was  at  Santarem  when 
the  delinquents  were  brought  to  him  ;  he 
instantly  ordered  tliem  to  be  laid  on  a  pyre 
that  was  previously  formed,  contiguous"  to 
which  he  liad  a  banquet  prepared.  Before 
the  torch  was  kindled,  and  while  they  ago- 
nized at  every  pore,  under  the  most  linger- 
ing tortures,  their  hearts  were  cut  out  ; 
one  at  his  breast,  the  other  at  his  back. 
Lastly,  the  pyie  was  set  on  a  blaze,  in  pre- 
sence of  which  he  dined,  while  they  evapo- 
rated in  the  flames. 

Having  thus  appeased  his  insatiable 
thirst  of  revenge,  he  ordered  his  mar- 
riage with  Donna  Ignez  to  be  published 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  then  her  body 
was  taken  out  of  the  sepulchre,  covered 
with  regal  robes,  and  placed   on  a  magnifi- 


cent throne,  around  which  his  ministers  as- 
sembled, and  did  homage  to  their  lawful 
queen.  After  this  ceremony,  her  corpse 
was  translated  from  Coinibra  to  Alcobaco, 
with  a  pomp  hitherto  unknown  in  the  king 
dom  ;  though  the  distance  between  these 
two  places  is  fifty-two  miles,  yet  the  road 
was  lined  on  both  sides,  all  the  way,  with 
people  holding  lighted  tapers.  The  funeral 
was  attended  by  all  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen in  Portugal,  dressed  in  long  mourn- 
ing cloaks  ;  their  ladies  also  attended, 
dressed  in  white  mourning  veils. 

The  cloud  which  the  above  disaster  cast 
over  the  mind  of  Don  Pedro,  was  never  to- 
tally dispersed  ;  and  as  he  lived  in  a  state 
of  celibacy  the  remainder  of  his  life,  ac- 
cording to  his  vow,  there  was  nothing  to 
divert  his  attention  from  ruminating  on  the 
fate  of  his  beloved  spouse.  The  impression 
her  death  made  on  him  was  strongly  cha- 
racterized not  only  in  the  tortures  he  in- 
flicted on  her  murderers,  but  also  in  all  the 
acts  of  his  administration,  whi  h,  from  their 
severity,  induced  some  to  give  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  Pedro  the  Cruel ;  by  others  he 
was  called  Pedro  the  Just  ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  it  appears  that  the  latter  title  most 
properly  appertained  to  him. 

GAS    IN    DWELLING-HOUSES. 
A     correspondent      strongly     persuades 
householders  from  suffering  gas-lights  with- 
in any  part  of  their    houses      He  says  the 
quality  of  the  air    is  peculiarly  injurious  to 
health,  as  the  pulmonary  organs  are  affect- 
ed by  all  miasmata.     He  adds,    "  \  have  of 
late  avoided    all   rooms  lighted  with  gas  of 
any  kind,  and  am  satisfied  I  have  prevented 
the  progress  of  a  cough,  which,  though  my 
frame   is  very  strong  and  healthy,  came  on 
gradually  and  increased,  till  I  discontinued 
my  attendance  on  all  gas-lighted  rooms   in 
December   last,    and    notwithstanding    the 
severity  of  the  winter,  have  never  coughed 
since.     This  fact  is   known  to  several  med- 
ical persons  of  eminence." 
FIRE    DAMP. 
On  Monday  night  last,   (Oct.  20)  White- 
haven was  thrown  into  the  utmost  agitation, 
by  an  awful   explosion,  of  fire-damp    from 
the  William  Pitt  coal-miue,belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale      No  less  than  lo  men,  16 
boys,  and  2  girls,  have  come   to   a   prema- 
ture  death  by  this  catastroj-he.     It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  one  of  the  workmen  oc- 
casioned the  explosion    by  carelessly  remo- 
ving the  cylinder  of  his  lamp      There  were 
also  17  horses  killed,  but  some  of  their  dri- 
vers escaped. 

Memoir  of  a  yonng  Greek,  Mademoiselle 
Pnvllne-Melaide-Mexander  Panani,  a- 
gainst  his  Serene  Highness  the  reigning 
Prince    of  S . . .   C 

(From  a  French  Journal.) 
M.\i)EM0isELi.E  Alexander  Panani  com- 
plains of  having  been  seduced  by  the  Prince 

of  S  . . .  C The  two  volumes  she  has 

published,  and   the    interesting   creature  to 
vhora  she  has  gi\cn   hirth,  do  not  seem  to 
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leave  a  iloubt  on  the  subject.  She  was,  it 
is  stated,  but  fourteen  when  the  Prince  of- 
fered her  a  place  as  dame  d'honneur  in  the 
ducal  palace — an  old  expedient  in  the  dra- 
ma, but  enough  for  a  young  girl  without 
experience.  Having  won  her  consent,  the 
agents  of  the  Prince  could  think  of  nothing 
better  than  making  Mdl'e  Panani  assume 
the  dress  of  a  man,  and  forwarding  her  un- 
der this  envelope  to  his  Highness  by  the 
public  diligence.  The  second  day  of  her 
journey  an  unexpected  jolt  loosened  the 
cap  and  comb  which  fastened  up  the  hair 
of  the  pretty  traveller.  The  secret  of  her 
sex  is  discovered  ;  in  spite  of  the  high  for- 
tune awaiting  her,  she  finds  herself  the 
butt  for  all  the  bourgeois  witticisms  of 
which  the  diligence  is  the  theatre.  Her 
tears,  her  modesty,  and  the  protection  of 
the  driver,  extricate  her  from  this  embar- 
rassment. Arrived  at  the  place  of  her  des- 
tination, disappointments  await  her  cher- 
ished hopes, — tliere  is  no  place  for  her  in 
the  palace  : — the  Prince,  however,  offers 
her  one  in  his  heart,  as  well  as  a  lodging 
at  one  of  his  farms.  A  little  anecdote  here 
occurs,  a  most  admirable  specimen  of  Ger- 
man gallantry  : — It  was  the  Prince's  wish 
that  she  should  visit  the  chateau  he  in- 
habited. She  sets  off  with  a  guide,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  day  arrives  at  the  place; 
her  guide  enters,  and  shuts  the  door  in  her 
face.  For  two  hours  she  is  left  in  the  open 
air,  exposed  to  a  most  tremendous  storm. 
At  length  a  noble  and  tender  voice  seizes  an 
interval  between  the  claps  of  thunder,  and 
invites  her  to  climb  a  ladder  placed  be- 
neath the  window  of  her  destined  apart- 
ment. Our  heroine,  divided  between  the 
fear  of  the  storm  and  that  of  breaking  her 
neck,  at  last  ventures  on  the  chance  provid- 
ed by  her  'prevoyant  lover's  tenderness, 
climbs  the  ladder,  and  escapes  all  dangers 
except  a  severe  cold.  Mdlle  Panani  de- 
scribes herself  to  have  been  the  victim  of 
avaricious  tyranny  and  cold  calculating 
passion.  She  is  left,  a  few  months  before 
her  confinement,  a  stranger,  without  friends, 
money,  or  resource.  Her  mentor,  from 
even  the  beginning,  was  a  counsellor  Tit- 
tel,  the  first  economist  of  the  age.  This 
statesman  had  but  one  white  shirt  :  on 
grand  court  occasions  it  was  taken  down 
from  the  peg  in  the  anti-chamber,  but  so 
soon  as  he  returned  it  was  carefully  re- 
placed on  its  customary  supporter.  Her 
entreaties  are  answered  by  piomises,  her 
importunities  by  threats  ;  she  is  hurried 
from  place  to  place,  and  her  last  hope 
seems  to  have  expired  on  receiving  a  se- 
vere reprimand  for  prodigality — the  giving 
a  piece  de  douze  sous  to  an  old  beggar. 
She  is  herself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  ciiarity  of  others,  and  an  innkeeper  of 
Dresden  consents  for  a  time  to  keep  the 
son  of  the  Prince  of  C.  for  charity.  She 
endeavours  to  obtain  intercessors  at  the 
conri,  hut  youth  and  beauty  obtain  foi  her 
but  dangerous  protectors.  ^Ve  come  nov.' 
tt)    the    tragic  part  of  these  memoirs  ;  the 


edal  of  her  complaints,  and  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  her  misfortunes,  render  her  an  ob- 
ject of  hatred  to  her  oppressor.  Obliged  to 
go  to  Vienna,  they  give  her  a  Baron  Fich- 
ler  as  compagnon  de  voyage,  in  the  same 
carriage  with  herself.  Sleeping  with  her 
child  in  her  arms,  she  is  suddenly  awaken- 
ed by  violent  and  repeated  blows :  she 
finds  herself  in  a  hollow,  the  carriage  brok- 
en to  pieces,  and  the  baron  standing  at  the 
top  of  the  precipice  quietly  watching  her  ; 
and  it  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  day  he  re- 
members that  to  save  appearances  he  ought 
also  to  be  hurt,  and  surrounds  his  head 
with  an  enormous  napkin.  Several  at- 
tempts to  poison  her  and  her  child  are  also 
mentioned.  These  memoirs  are  followed 
by  a  great  collection  of  letters  from  the 
Prince  de  C  .  . .  .  and  the  Duchess  dowager. 
The  love-letters  are  rather  curious :  not 
tender  effusions,  but  pretty  financial  de- 
tails, whose  minuteness  is  so  absolutely  ri- 
diculous, that  no  one  could  believe  it  was 
an  affair  of  the  heart.  They  are  preceded 
by  a  letter  from  the  Marshal  Prince  de 
Ligne,  who  advises  the  publication  most 
strongly.  He  says,  "  All  Europe  ought  to 
know  this :  your  book  will  attract  atten- 
tion. It  will  inflict  on  the  powerful  the  on- 
ly punishment  that  can  here  reach  them  :  it 
will  spread  througli  the  continent  the  histo- 
ry of  your  misfortunes ;  and  a  future  age 
will  remember  your  complaint  and  their 
shame." 

Such  is  the  Liberal  B.e\icw  of  a  book  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  except  that  its 
source  is  not  the  purest,  and  its  aim  detrac- 
tion and  revenge. 

NEW  WORKS,  OCT.  1823. 

Haack's  Thucydides,  with  Latin,  4  vols. 
8vo.  21.  2s. — Ditto,  without  Latin,  3  vols. 
i;.ll5.6rf.— Dibdin's  Sea  Songs,  Part  I.  Svo. 
— Hermit  in  Prison,  2  vols.  12mo.  14s. — 
Traditions  of  the  Castle,  4  vols.  12mo.  28*. 
— Naval  Records,  Part  I.  12mo.  8.?. — Bank- 
er's Daughter  of  Bristol,  3  vols.  12mo  ISs. 
— Macloe's  Natural  History,  12mo.  4s.  6d. 
Magendie  on  New  Remedies,  k.c.  12  mo  4s. 
6d. — McKenzie's  500  Receipts,  square 
12mo.  10s.  6(Z— Watt's  Poetical  Sketches, 
8vo.  64-.— Williams's  Abstract  for  1823,  Svo. 
10  s.  6d. — McAdam  on  Roads,  7s.  6d. — 
Yates  on  Water  in  the  Brain,  6s.  6d. — Wil- 
son's Sermons,  12  mo  5s. — Gurney's  Lec- 
tures on  Chemistry,  Svo.  13s — Supplement 
to  Penn's  Geology,  Svo.  5s. 
Copy  of  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Melhuen,  from  hit 
Gardener. 

"  Honred  Sir, — My  wif  an  I  have  taken 

the  Ian  from  Winsor.    Jenny  Cedar  has  lost 

her   head,  the  rest  of  the    scrubs  are  well. 

The  Oxen  are  com  down  to  prase  the  Gods. 

From  your  humble  servant,  &c." 

What  he  meant  to  say  was  : 

Honoured  Sir,— My  wife  and  I  have  tak- 
en the  influenza.  The  Virginia  cedar  has 
lost  its  head  :  the  rest  of  the  shrubs  are  all 
well.  The  auctioneer  came  down  to  ap- 
praise the  goods. 
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(Lit.  Gaz.) 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  ETRURIA. 


"ARIA  LOUISA,  Infanta  of  Spain, 
Queen  of  Etruria,  the  third 
daughter  of  King  Charles  IV.  and  Ma- 
ria Louisa  Infanta  of  Parma,  was  born 
in  1782.  She  was  still  very  young 
when  the  Infant  Don  Louis  of  Bourbon, 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  came 
to  Madrid  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  hand  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Amelia. 
That  princess  v.^as  of  a  very  melancho- 
ly and  reserved  character  ;  Maria  Lou- 
isa on  the  contrary  united  to  the  graces 
of  her  sex  the  vivacity  and  sprightli- 
ness  peculiar  to  her  age.  The  prince 
of  Parma  had  inspired  an  equal  incli- 
nation to  the  two  sisters,  but  eventual- 
ly preferred  Maria  Louisa.  It  is  at 
the  period  of  her  marriage  (1796)  that 
these  Memoirs  commence. 

The  royal  pair  resided  in  Spain,  and 
lived  very  happily  together.  In  the 
6th  year  after  her  marriage  the  prin- 
cess bore  a  son,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  prince,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Luneville,  was  called  to  the  throne  of 
Tuscany  by  the  title  of  King  of  Etru- 
ria. In  April  1801  the  King  and 
Queen  set  out  for  Tuscany,  taking  Pa- 
ris in  their  way  at  the  express  desire  of 
the  First  Consul,  "  who  wished  to  see 
what  effect  the  presence  of  a  Bourbon 
would  produce  in  France*'  !  "  Alarm- 
ed as  we  were  at  this  intelligence, 
(says  the  Queen,)  it  appeared  evident 
to  us  that  the  danger  in  which  our  lives 
might  be  placed,  was  not  at  all  thought 
of,  in  comparison  with    pleasing  Buon- 
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aparte,  and  exhibiting  us  in  a  country 
where  a  kw  years  before  so  atrocious 
a  massacre  had  been  made  of  our  fami- 
ly. All  that  we  could  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, however,  was  useless,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  take  the  road  to  Paris." 
Three  weeks'  residence  in  the  French 
capital  dispelled  these  fears,  and,  pro- 
secuting their  journey,  the  travellers  io 
August  1801  reached  the  royal  palace 
at  Florence,  which  they  found  in  so 
forlorn  a  condition  as  to  oblige  them  to 
have  recourse  to  the  neighbouring  no- 
bility for  plate  and  other  articles  of  do- 
mestic use.  "  Our  court  (the  Queen 
writes)  was  gradually  formed,  but  I 
could  not  succeed  in  retaining  in  my 
suite  a  single  Spanish  lady  ;  all  those 
who  had  accompanied  me  to  Florence 
v^ere  recalled  a  month  after  our  arri- 
val." Tuscany  was  at  this  time  occu- 
pied by  French  troops  under  Murat ;  a 
burden  pressing  very  heavily  on  the 
people,  but  which  all  the  endeavours 
of  the  King  failed  to  remove. 

In  1 802'the  King  and  Queen,  though 
the  former  was  in  declining  health  and 
the  latter  far  gone  in  pregnancy,  under- 
took a  visit  to  Spain,  to  be  present  at 
the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Asuirias 
(now  Ferdinand  VII.)  to  the  princess 
Maria  Antoinette  of  Naples.  The 
journey  altotrether  proved  disastrous, 
for  her  majesty  suffered  nnt  a  little  in 
being  delivered  of  a  princess  at  sea, 
and  the  fatigue  of  travelling  so  much 
augmented  the  disorders  of  her  consort. 
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that  five  months  afler  their  return  to 
Florence,  in  1803,  she  was  left  a  wi- 
dow at  the  age  ol' twenty -one,  with  two 
children.  Having  premised  thus  much, 
we  shall  now  leave  tlie  Queen  to  relate 
her  subsequent  oppressions  and  sufl'cr- 
ings  in  her  own  words. 

"  When  T  assumed  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment my  sole  idea  was  to    promote 

the  happiness  of  !ny  subjects the 

King,  ray  son,  was  every  thing  that  I 
sould  wish  -  -  -  my  only  ambition  was, 
to  be  able  some  day  to  show  him  the 
difference  between  the  deplorable  state 
in  which  I  had  found  the  kingdom,  and 
that  in  which  I  expected  to  deliver  it 
into  his  hands.  In  tlie  midst  of  these 
agreeable  illusions,  a  fatal  blow  came  to 
overturn  the  structure  of  happiness 
which  I  took  a  pleasure  in  elevating. 
On  the  23d  November  1807,  while  I 
was  at  one  of  my  country  residences, 
the  French  minister  D'Aubusson  la 
Feuillade,  came  to  inform  me  that 
Spain  had  ceded  my  kingdom  toFrance; 
that  it  was  necessary  I   should  depart. 

The  entrance  of  the  Frencli  troops 

into  the  capital  compelled  me,  contra- 
ry to  my  wisiies  and  intentions,  to  quit 
the  kingdom.  At  the  moment  of  oar 
departure,  the  French  published  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  they  released  our 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  ;  but 
nothing  of  that  sort  could  be  valid — 
first,  because  that  measure  was  the  ef- 
fect of  compulsion  ;  secondly,  that  it 
was  founded  on  motives  that  had  no 
existence.  In  this  manner,  on  the  lOth 
of  December,  1807,  at  the  worst  peri- 
od of  the  year,  I  took  leave  of  a  coun- 
try where  my  heart  has  ever  since  re- 
mained. I  was  given  to  understand 
that  a  part  of  Portugal  would  be  offer- 
ed me,  as  a  compensation  for  Tusca- 
ny ;  but  that  offer  only  served  to  in- 
crease my  afilicfion. 

"  At  Milan,  T  Iiad  an  interview  with 
Napoleon,  in  wliicli  I  expressed  to  him 
the  sorrow  I  felt  at  quitting  Tuscany, 
and  requested  that  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  restore  me  that  state,  in 
place  of  the  portion  of  Portugal.  He 
had  the  impudence  to  tell  me,  that  for 
his  own  part,  he  would  have  left  me 
quiet  in  Tuscany,  but  that  it  was  the 
court  of  Spain  which  had  proposed  the 
exchange,  because  my  parents  wished 


me  to  be  nearer  to  them.  This  man 
had  already  formed  the  idea  of  invad- 
ing Spain,  and  he  wished  to  prevail  on 
me  not  to  return  there,  but  to  reside  at 
Turin  or  Nice.  -  -  -  My  parents  met  me 
at  Aranjuez ;  and  after  enjoying  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  them,  along  with 
my  brothers,  my  first  care  was  to  get 
information  of  the  treaty  by  which  I 
had  been  deprived  of  my  sovereignty. 
They  told  me  that  they  had  been  de- 
ceived. I  cannot  deny  that  while  on 
one  side  I  was  as  it  were  thunderstruck 
by  the  discovery  of  the  horrible  treach- 
ery committed  against  us  ;  on  the  oth- 
er, this  discovery  somewhat  consoled 
me,  and  encouraged  me  to  renew  ray 
entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  my 
dear  Tuscany.  While  the  attempts  I 
made  to  effect  this  were  going  on,  the 
revolution  of  the  18th  of  March,  and 
my  father's  renunciation  of  the  crown 
took  place,  and  my  brother  was  named 
his  successor.  I  used  the  same  entrea- 
ties with  him,  and  had  obtained  the 
most  solemn  promise  from  him  that 
my  wis!]  should  be  gratified,  when,  by 
a  second  act  of  treachery,  he  was 
drawn  to  Bnyonne,  and  we  were  all 
obliged  to  follow  him. I  knew  no- 
thing of  what  had  been  going  on,  and 
almost  the  first  words  which  my  father 
addressed  to  me  on  my  arrival  there, 
were,  '  You  must  know,  my  daughter, 
that  our  family  has  forever  ceased  to 
reign.'  I  thought  I  should  have  died 
at  the  intelligence.  T  knew  not  what 
could  have  taken  place,  never  having 
had  even  the  remotest  idea  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  occurrence.  I  took 
leave  of  my  parents,  and  retired  into 
my  chamber,  more  dead  than  alive." 

ISuonaparte  being  at  this  time  at  Bay- 
onne,  Maria  Louisa  sought  a  negocia- 
tion,  which  was  for  some  time  carried 
on  speciously,  but  in  the  sequel  left  her 
a  prisoner  with  her  father  and  mother, 
who  were  destined  to  repair  to  Fon- 
tainbleau,  while  her  brothers  were  or- 
dered to  Valen^ay. 

In  May  1808  the  ex-patriated  Queen 
arrived  as  Fontainbleau,  where  finding 
only  a  single  apartment  allotted  to  her- 
self and  family,  she  in  consequence 
hired  a  house  called  Passy  :  but  at  the 
moment  of  taking  possession,  was  es- 
corted back  by  troops,  two  sentinels 
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placed  at  her  door,  and  her  case  farther 
aggravated  by  having  a  j  ear's  rent  to 
pay.  At  this  time  she  became  subject 
to  convulsive  fits.  Soon  after,  the  fa- 
mily were  ordered  to  Compiegne, 
where,  on  their  arrival  a  deduction  of 
12,000  francs  per  month  was  made 
from  their  pension,  to  pay  the  charges 
of  this  forced  removal ;  and  on  the 
Queen's  application  for  an  allowance 
for  her  children  as  Infants  of  Spain, 
she  was  shown  the  Imperial  Alma- 
nack, where  her  children  were  not  en- 
tered in  that  quality,  and  which,  she 
was  told,  "  gave  the  law  in  all  such 
matters."  In  September  of  this  year 
the  old  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  ob- 
tained leave  logo  to  Marseilles ;  and 
early  in  the  following  Spring  the  Queen 
of  Etruria  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Par- 
ma, receiving  at  the  moment  of  depar- 
ture a  letter  from  Buonaparte,  wishing 
her  a  pleasant  journey.  On  arriving 
at  Lyons,  however,  she  found  her  peo- 
ple sent  on  before  her,  and  was  waited 
on  by  the  Prefect,  directing  her  to  pro- 
ceed to  Nice.  It  was  here  (in  1811) 
that  the  unfortunate  Queen  conceived 
a  plan  of  escape  to  England  ;  but  just 
as  every  purpose  was  ripe  for  execu- 
tion, her  house  was  entered  at  midnigiu 
by  gens-darmes,  her  papers  seized,  her 
principal  servants  sent  prisoners  to 
Paris,  while  for  herself  she  was  told 
that  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor  had 
merely  sentenced  her  to  be  shut  up  in 
a  monastery  with  her  daughter,  and 
that  her  son  was  to  be  sent  to  his 
grandfather  and  grandmother. 

Only  twenty-four  hours  elapsed  be- 
tween this  order  and  its  execution.  In 
that  short  space  I  was  condemned  to  be 
separated  from  a  son  whom  I  loved 
most  tenderly,  from  a  house  which  in 
losing  me  lost  every  thing,  and  from  all 
my  property.  I  travelled  night  and 
day  with  my  daughter,  with  only  one 
lady  to  accompany  us,  besides  a  fe- 
male servant  and  a  physician  ;  and  to 
complete  our  party,  we  had  the  wretch 
of  a  commissary,  who  showed  the  most 
brutal  insensibility,  when  he  saw  the 
tears  I  shed  for  the  loss  of  my  son,  just 
torn  from  my  arms.  Every  sort  of 
rudeness  which  could  be  thought  of  to 
insult  me  during  our  journey,  he  made 
use  of;  we  were  in  addhion  exposed  to 


the  insults  of  the  populace,  who  mur- 
mured at  seeing  a  carriage  filled  whh 
women  followed  by  a  police  officer.  In 
this  manner,  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  w  e 
arrived  at  Rome  in  the  evening.  At 
the  last  post,  I  was  delivered  into  the 
custody  of  an  oflker  of  the  Roman  po- 
lice ;  and  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  we  reached  the  monastery,  the 
prioress  of  which,  with  a  single  light 
in  her  hand,  came  to  the  door  to  re- 
ceive us ;  neither  bed,  supper,  nor 
chamber  were  prepared  for  the  Queen 
of  Etruria  and  her  daughter. 

"  I  remained  two  years  and  a  half  in 
tills  monastery,  and  a  whole  year  with- 
out seeing  a  soul,  without  speaking  to  a 
creature,  and  witlwut  being  allowed  to 
write  or  receive  news,  not  even  of  my 
own  son.  I  was  put  into  an  apartment 
which  looked  into  tlie  inner  court,  and 
forbid  to  appear  at  any  of  tlie  outer 
windows.  Exactly  a  month  after  my 
entrance  into  the  convent,  Janet,  inten- 
dant  of  the  treasury,  paid  me  a  visit, 
and  took  from  me  the  jewels  I  had 
brought  with  me,*  after  which  I  was 
allowed  a  pension  of  2,500  francs  per 
month  for  my  support.  I  had  passed 
eleven  months  in  the  convent,  when 
my  parents  arrived  at  Rome  on  the 
l(jth  of  July, 1812.  I  was  in  hopes  of 
being  set  at  liberty  immediately  after  ; 
but  far  from  that,  in  place  of  the  seve- 
rity in  which  I  was  treated  being  di- 
minished, I  was  placed  under  greater 
restrictions  than  ever  ;  and  their  cruel- 
ty was  even  carried  so  far  as  to  forbid 
my  father,  or  any  of  t'je  members  of 
my  family,  from  approaching  the  con- 
vent themselves,  or  sending  any  mes- 
senger there.  Once  a  month  only, 
sometimes  at  greater  intervals,  General 
Miollis  brought  my  parents  and  ray 
son  to  visit  me,  but  I  was  not  allowed 
to  kiss  the  dear  child  more  tlian  once; 
or  even  to  look  at  him  but  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  always  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses.  These  rare  visits  lasted  on- 
ly a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  twenty  mi- 
nutes at  most.  In  this  sorrowful  state 
I  remained  during  two  years  and  a 
half,  so  completely  cut  off  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  that  when  a 
stranger  came  to  visit  the  monastery, 

*  A  part  of  them  was  aftei  wards  restored. 
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I  was  ordered  to  shut  myself  up  in  my 
chamber,  and  not  allowed  to  quit  it, 
until  the  prioress  sent  me  word  that  the 
visitor  had  departed.  General  Miollis, 
came  frequently  to  see  me,  not  only  in 
the  unworthy  capacity  of  gaoler,  but  to 
insult  my  fallen  situation  with  his  sar- 
donic laugh  and  insolent  speeches. 

"  During  these  last  months,  my 
health  had  suffered  so  much  that  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  my  bed.  The  phy- 
sician as  well  as  the  prioress  herself, 
sent  urgent  applications  to  Paris,  back- 
ed by  the  certificates  of  medical  men, 
in  order  to  obtain,  if  not  my  enlarge- 
raerii,  at  least  sufficient  liberty  to  take 
exercise;  but  no  answer  was  returned, 
and  pr!  h:i(.s  nothing  would  have  pleas- 
ed (he  tlien  sovereign  of  France  better, 
thavi  to  hear  of  my  death  under  such 
circnnisrances  ;  the  death  of  an  indivi- 
dual of  the  house  of  Bourbon  being  to 
him  a  source  of  triumph  and  rejoicing; 
and  that  rejoicing  I  should  certainly 
have  afforded  him,  if  my  cruel  situation 
had  lasted  much  longer.  But  Provi- 
dence,  which  watches  with  particular 
care  over  innocence,  opened  a  means 
for  my  deliverance.  By  the  treaty  of 
Murat  with  the  allies,  Rome  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Neapolitan  troops,  and  I 
began  to  breathe  in  expectation  of  a 
chmige  of  government.  Miollis,  how- 
ever used  all  his  efforts  to  induce  my 
parents  to  shut  themselves  up  with  him 
in  the  castle  ;  as  for  me  he  threatejied 
to  send  me  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  God 
knows  what  he  meant  to  have  done 
with  me." 

On  the  17th  of  January  1814,  the 


government  was  changed,  and  the  cap- 
tive was  liberated  ;  and  the  next  day 
she  tells  us  triumphantly,  "  I  had  tho 
pleasure  of  once  more  embracing  my 
son,  and  ray  parents. 

"  As  soon  as  I  quitted  the  monaste- 
ry, I  demanded  an  increase  of  my  pen- 
sion, as  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  live 
on  2,500  francs  per  month.  Having 
spoken  on  the  subject  to  JVIurat,  when 
he  passed  through  Rome  on  the  6th  of 
February,  he  made  a  decree  increasing 
it  to  33,000  francs  per  month,  which 
was  subsequently  diminished  to  10,000; 
and  that  sura  I  have  continued  to  re- 
ceive." 

These  Memoirs  were  written  a  few 
days  after  the  liberation  of  Italy,  in 
1814,  and  were  addressed  to  the  allied 
powers,  by  the  authoress,  in  vindication 
of  her  own  rights,  and  those  of  her  son, 
to  the  duchy  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Guastalla.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to 
unite  with  us  in  attaching  importance 
to  this  effort  of  an  injrired  Queen ; 
while  every  feeling  heart  must  rejoice  at 
the  success  of  it,  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
na having  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
her  claims,  and  decided  that  possession 
of  those  states  should  be  restored  to  her 
after  the  death  of  the  archduchess  Ma- 
ria Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.  ;  and  assigned  her  tlie  prin- 
cipality of  Lucca  as  a  provisional  in- 
demnity. When  we  hear  so  much  of 
the  afflictions  of  Buonaparte,  his  sepa- 
ration from  his  wife  and  son,  it  is  not 
amiss  in  so  simple  a  narrative  as  this, 
to  contemplate  the  sorrows  he  inflicted 
on  others. 
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An  event  hig-lily  interesting  to  luiuianity 
is  now  taking;  place  at  tiie  Hotel  Dieu,  at 
Paris.  A  baker  was  brouj^-ht  to  that  Hos- 
pital, who,  in  the  course  of  the  da}',  had 
suffered  some  fits,  and  the  next  day,  M. 
Caillard,the  resident  physician,  immediate- 
ly recognized  the  existence  of  hydrophobia, 
and  some  hours  afterwards  the  malady  ar- 
rived at  its  most  violent  stage.  The  wild- 
est fuiy,  the  desire  of  biting,  dreadful  out- 
ttie.s,  and  a  horror  of  every  species  of 
liquid,  were  at  their  height.  M.  Caillard 
kuo-.ving  that  Dr.  Magendie  was  engaged 
in  researches  on  hydrophobia,  requested 
liim  to  take  charge  of  its  unhappy  patient. 
\Vithout  losingtime  Dr  Magendie,  acting  on 
his  former  experiments,  assisted  by  the  stu- 
dents, injected  about  a  pint  of  v/arm  water, 


of  the  temperature  of  blood,  into  a  vein  of 
of  the  arm.  This  operation,  rendered  difli- 
cult  by  the  frightful  convulsions  of  the  pa- 
tient, has  hitherto  had  the  happiest  effects. 
Half  an  hour  after  the  injection  he  recov- 
ered his  reason.  The  convulsions  and  the 
desire  of  biting  ceased.  He  could  drink 
— in  short,  all  the  symptoms  of  hydropho- 
bia disappeared,  as  if  by  enchantment,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  assistants.  Seve- 
ral days  have  elapsed  since  the  operation  ; 
we  cannot  yet  venture  to  pronounce  as  to 
its  definitive  result,  but  every  thing  seems 
to  presage  the  escape  of  the  patient  from 
the  horrible  calamity  which  never  before 
spared  any  of  its  victims.  His  case  has 
inspired  the  liveliest  interest  on  his  behalf. 
[He  has  since  died.] 
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ON  THE  POWER    OF    HABIT. 

"TF  any  one  would  instruct  mankind 
-"-  in  the  art  of  preserving  health  and 
attaining  longevity,  without  having  oc- 
casion to  submit  to  the  numerous  rules 
laid  down  by  physicians  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  conduct  in  regard  to  these 
points,  let  him  teach  them  the  secret  of 
habituating  themselves  to  every  thing. 
Custom  permits  those  who  place  them- 
selves under  her  protection  to  live  as 
they  please,  and  bestows  health  and 
long  life  at  the  cheapest  rate.  She 
inarches  in  triumph  over  the  tables  in- 
scribed with  laws  of  physicians,  and 
shows  her  votaries  that  they  may  enjoy 
health,  while  pur.siiing  a  way  of  life, 
which,  according  to  Hippocrates,  must 
speedily  and  infallibly  precipitate  them 
into  the  grave.  Custom,  nevertheless, 
operates  agreeably  to  the  principles  of 
medicine,  and  serves  rather  to  confirm 
than  to  invalidate  them,  as  will  be  ma- 
nifest to  every  one  who  forms  correct 
notions  on  the  subjt^ct. 

Habit,  or  custom,  for  I  shall  use 
these  terms  indiscriminately,  is  not  a 
property  of  mere  mechanical  machines. 
A  watch,  for  instance,  cannot  be  ac- 
customed to  any  thing :  animal  ma- 
chines alone  are  susceptible  of  this  qua- 
lity. These  machines  are  moved  by 
the  senses  and  by  perceptions :  and 
herein  consists  the  whol*'  secret  of  ha- 
bit. Sense,  which  resides  in  the  nerves, 
when  communicated  to  the  brain,  pro- 
duces in  the  soul  perceptions  or  feel- 
ings ;  and  both  this  sensibility  of  the 
nerves,  and  these  perceptions  of  the 
soul  cause  movements  in  tiie  machine 
that  are  sometimes  voluntary,  and  at 
others  of  a  different  nature.  Metaphy- 
sicians assert,  that  perceptions,  fre- 
quently repeated  in  the  soul,  gradually 
become  more  and  more  faint,  and  at 
length  so  weak  that  it  is  much  the  same 
as  if  they  never  took  place.  Often-re- 
peated sensations  which  the  soul  feels 
strongly  at  first,  cease  in  time  to  pro- 
duce any  impression  upon  it ;  and  in 
this  case  we  say  that  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  such  sensations.  But  though  the 
perceptions  of  the  soul  cease  to  make 
that  impression  on  the    brain   which 


once  occasioned  the  movements  that 
accompany  the  perceptions,  still  the 
sensibility  of  the  nerves  alone,  without 
the  co-operation  of  perceptions,  is  ca- 
pable of  effecting  the  same  movements, 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  sense.  In  this 
case,  sense  alone,  without  any  con- 
sciousness and  perception  of  the  soul, 
after  it  has  been  very  frequently  pro- 
duced in  the  nerves,  gives  rise  to  ac- 
tions and  movements, — which  at  first 
never  took  place  v/ithout  conscious- 
ness and  without  perceptions  in  the 
soul.  We  tlien  say,  that  we  are  ac- 
customed to  certain  actions,  to  certain 
movements,  that  they  have  become 
mechanical  to  us.  The  nerves  them- 
selves may,  by  frequently-repeated  im- 
pressions, gradually  lose  their  sensibi- 
lity, and  then  we  are  not  only  accus- 
tomed to  such  sensations,  because  such 
a  nerve  has  ceased  to  communicate  per- 
ceptions to  the  soul  ;  but  the  actions 
and  movements  of  the  machine,  whjfh 
used  to  accompany  the  perceptions  and 
the  sensibility  excited  in  this  nerve,  al- 
so cease  to  take  place,  because  the 
moving  power,  sense,  is  annihilated  in 
the  nerve.  Thus  we  are  enabled  by 
habit  to  endure  more,  and  are  secured 
from  the  effects  of  certain  sensations, 
which  used  infallibly  to  attend  those 
sensations.  We  thus  escape  the  trou- 
bles and  dangers,  which  many  sensa- 
tions would  bring  in  their  train,  if  we 
were  not  accustomed  to  them.  Who- 
ever is  capable  of  reflecting  a  little, 
will  easily  be  able  to  deduce  the  nume- 
rous examples  of  the  power  of  habit 
recorded  in  the  sequel  from  these  prin- 
ciples, which  I  shall  not  do,  because  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  treat  the  reader 
with  speculations,  but  with  practical 
remarks  on  habit,  that  each  may  thence 
learn  to  determine  the  application  of 
this  animal  property  to  his  own  parti- 
cular case. 

It  is  common  to  use  the  expression, 
that  a  person  is  accustomed  to  some- 
thing, in  an  improper  signification.  Of 
a  person,  who  by  degrees  learns  to  see 
distinctly  in  the  dark,  we  say,  he  is 
accustomed  to  darkness,  while  in  fact 
it  is  only  his  soul  that  feels  more  acute- 
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\y  and  discriminates  more  precisely. 
As  the  muscles  of  the  body  become 
stronger  by  frequent  exercise,  and  ca- 
pable of  moving  greater  loads;  we  say 
of  persons  who  have  thus  increased 
iheir  strength,  that  they  are  accustom- 
ed to  hard  labour,  whereas  tliey  have 
only  acquired  vigour  in  a  physical  man- 
ner, as  a  magnet  by  degrees  becomes 
capable  of  supporting  a  heavier  object, 
and  as  a  young  tree  that  is  bent  will 
raise  a  greater  weight  the  stronger  it 
becomes  by  its  growth.  Thus,  too,  it 
is  the  practice  to  say  of  the  movements 
which  we  learn  to  perform  with  great- 
er celerity,  that  we  have  acquired  it  by 
habit,  though  the  real  state  of  the  case 
is,  that  machines  employed  in  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  same;  movements, 
become  more  supple  and  pliant,  and  in 
time  overcome  many  little  obstacles ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  a  machine 
composed  of  many  wheels  goes  much 
more  easily  and  smoothly  when  it  has 
been  worked  for  some  time,  than  it  did 
at  first.  This  mode  of  expression, 
how  erroneous  soever,  we  are  now  com- 
pelled to  adopt  ;  and  as  in  the  sequel 
of  this  paper,  I  shall  include  all  these 
cases  among  customs,  I  would  merely 
remark  for  the  information  of  my  spe- 
culative readers,  that  they  must  not 
seek  to  account  for  these  customs,  im- 
properly so  called,  according  to  the 
laws  of  sense,  but  on  physical  princi- 
ples. 

It  will  now  be  easy  to  perceive  how 
far  the  instances  of  the  power  of  habit 
are  from  invalidating  the  general  doc- 
trines of  medicine.  Physicians  warn 
every  one  against  exposure  of  the  chest, 
and  threaten  those  who  disregard  their 
admonitions  with  catarrhs  and  inflam- 
matory fevers.  Such,  indeed,  are  the 
consequences  of  that  degree  of  cold 
which  prevents  the  circulation  of  the 
juices  and  causes  obstructions.  Never- 
theless, a  female  with  open  bosom  shall 
brave  a  cold  sufficient  to  freeze  twenty 
young  men,  without  sustaining  any  in- 
jury. Is  this  any  refutation  of  us  ? 
Qy  no  means.  The  principle  remains 
true,  that  cold  occasions  obstructions, 
catarrhs,  and  inflammations.  But  the 
degree  of  cold  which  produces  these  re- 
sults in  thousands,  has  not  the  same 
power  over  the  lady,  because  the  nerves 


of  her  bosom  are  inured  to  it,  and  it 
has  no  more  efl'ect  upon  her  than  a  cool 
air  would  have  upon  the  others. 

For  this  reason  I  was  justified  in 
commencing  tiie  present  paper  by  as- 
serting, that  the  way  to  endure  without 
inconvenience  what  physicians  consi- 
der as  dangerous,  is  to  accustom  our- 
selves to  every  thing.  To  illustrate 
this  position,  I  will  go  through  the 
principal  things  to  which  we  may  hab- 
ituate ourselves ;  that  I  may  at  the 
same  time  have  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
ding some  remarks  serviceable  to  such 
as  think  fit  to  choose  this  convenient 
way  for  preserving  health  and  attaining 
long  life,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
science. 

A  few  general  rules  must  be  premis- 
ed. Though  Celsus  has  remarked, 
that  people  ought  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  every  thing,  that  they  may 
not  sink  under  every  trivial  accident, 
still  he  advises  a  good  choice  in  the 
things  to  which  they  should  strive  to 
become  habituated.  Gardens,  fields, 
the  city,  the  water,  the  chace,  are  all 
praised  by  him,  but  he  recommends  ex- 
ercise in  preference  to  repose.  Thus 
there  are  things  to  which  people  must 
not  accustom  themselves,  because  it  is 
more  beneficial  to  life  and  health  that 
they  should  not  acquire  this  facility. 
As  habit  does  away  with  the  effects  of 
certain  sensations  and  perceptions,  so 
it  can  also  annihilate  such  effects  as  are 
conducive  to  health.  Indolent  repose 
weakens  the  animal  powers ;  it  is, 
therefore,  better  that  it  should  be  op- 
pressive to  us,  that  we  may  avoid  it, 
than  that  we  should  learn  by  habit  to 
endure  it.  This  observation  applies 
to  numberless  other  cases.  When  we 
have  accustomed  ourselves  to  a  hun- 
dred things,  still  a  thousand  others  are 
left  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed, 
and  which,  on  account  of  our  being  ha- 
bituated to  the  former,  we  cannot  bear 
without  the  greater  danger.  Whoever 
has  habituated  himself  to  digest  coarse 
food,  is  attacked  with  feverif  he  is  con- 
fined to  a  light  delicate  diet.  It  would, 
tlierefore,  have  been  more  serviceable  to 
him  if  he  had  not  accustomed  himself 
solely  to  hard  fare.  Well  then,  you 
will  reply,  let  people  habituate  them- 
selves to  opposites,  to  cold  and  heat, 
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^o  heavy  and  light  food,  &c.     But  it    we  ought  to  wean  ourselves  from  such 
should  be  shown  that  this  is  not  always    things  only  as  are  troublesome, 
practicable ;  and  it  is  the  more  dange-         It  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed,  that 
rous   to  accustom   ourselves  to    some    no  habit  is  to  be  acquired  suddenly,  but 
things  only.     Great  caution   is  there-    only  by  long  practice.     We  ought  not, 
fore  necessary,   in   the   choice  of  the    therefore,  to  rely  upon  it  too  early,  and 
things  to  which  people  strive  to  habitu-    to  expose  ourselves  to  dangers  which 
ate  themselves,  and  they  ought,  more-    we  are   not  yet   capable  of  enduring, 
over,  to  consider  the  whole  state  of  the    This    indiscretion    costs    many    their 
body,  and    all   the   circumstances    in    lives.     When  they  have  several  times 
which  they  are  at  present,  or   may  in    indulged   in   irregularities   or  excesses 
future  chance  to  be.     TSay,  more — ha-    with  impunity,  they  become  bold,  and 
bit  extends  only  to  the  animal  nature;     venture  once  more  at  an   unlucky  mo- 
all  the  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  the    ment  to   repeat  them,  tmder  the  idea 
human  body  do  not  belong  to  this  na-    that  habit  has  rendered  them  harmless, 
ture,    though    they    are    requisite   for        The  safest  habits  are  those  which 
health  and  life.     There  are,  of  course,    we  have  acquired,  not  of  ourselves,  but 
circumstances  in  human  life,  which  the    through  the  management  of  those  who 
power  of  habit  cannot  control,  because    had  the  care  of  us  in  our  tenderest  in- 
they  are  not  within  its  domain.     Blood    fancy.     Adults   find  it  more   difficult, 
when  obstructed,  tends  to  putrefaction,    and  the  aged  very   rarely   succeed,  irr 
and  habit  cannot  prevent  this,  because    gaining  new  habits.     For  the  sick  and 
it  is  a  merely  physical,  but  not  an   ani-    persons  of  weak  constitutions,  it  is  nev- 
mal  effect.     It  is,  therefore,  proper  to    er  advisable  to  attempt  to  acquire  new 
guard   against  such  habits,  the  conse-    habits,  or  to  relinquish  old  ones,  wheth- 
quences  of  which  extend  to  the  physi-    es  in  themselves  beneficial   or  perni- 
cal  nature  of  the  human  body,  where    cious.     Paul  Jovius  says  of  tlie  physi- 
they  are  no  longer  under  its  control,    cian  of  Pope   Clement   VII.,    named 
On  account  of  the  great  complication    Curtius,  that  he  was  considered  as  be- 
of  the  animal  with  the  mechanical  and    ing  to  blame  for  his  death,  because  he 
physical  changes  in  animals,  the  cases    persuaded  his  Holiness,  who,  though 
indeed  are  rare,  in  which  any  thing  of    yet  a  hearty  man,   was   advanced   in 
this  kind   could   happen.     Their  bare    years,  to  adopt  a  more  regular  way  of 
possibility,  however,  demonstrates,  that    living  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to. 
he    would    act    very    unwisely,   who    The  same  animadversion  is  passed  by 
should  imagine,  that  he  oughtto  be  able    Onuphrius,  Panphinius,  on   the  physi- 
to  accustom  himself  to  every  thing,  or    ciau  of  Pope  Julius  III.,  who   was  af- 
who  should  be    weak  enough  to  suffer    fected  with    the  gout  ;    though   others 
himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  autliori-    are  of  opinion,  that  he  brought   upon 
tyofold   adages,  that   there  is  nutiiing    himself  tlie  fever  of  which  he  died   by 
in  nature  to  which  people  may  not  ha-    feigning  indisposition,  from   reasons  oi 
bituate  themselves  ,•  that,  wlint  one  iius    state,  and,  to  save  appearances,  taking 
accustomed   himself  to,   another  may ;    lighter  food  than  he  had   been  used  to 
and  that  by  habit   we  may   produce  a    do.     Galen   expressly    forbids  the  at- 
complete  revolution  in  nature.     These    tempting  of  alteration,  even  in  bad  ha- 
much  too  general  maxims  are  as  false    bits,  during  illness,  and  relates  a  case 
as  it  would  be  to  assert,  that  we  ought    in  point.     A  certain  Aristotle  of  Myti- 
not  to  accustom  ourselves  to  any  thing;    liae,  had  never  drank  cold  water,  but 
that  habit  does  not  enable  us  to  endure    was  attacked  with  a  disease  in  which  it 
more  than    what  nature  is   capable  of    was  thought  necessary  for  him  to  take 
enduring  without  it,  since  the  weakest    it.     The    patient  declared  his   convic- 
person,  in  particular  things  to  which  he    tion  that  it  would  produce  spasms,  and 
has    accustomed    liimself,   is    stronger    appealed  to  an    instance   of  the   kind 
than   the  most  robust  man  ;    that  we    within  his  own   knowledge  ;  he  never- 
cannot  wean  ourselves  from  anything    theless  strove,   for  his   benefit,  as  he 
that  has  once  become  natural :  or,  that    thought,  to  overcome  habit.     Hedrank 
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the  water  and  died.  So  essential  is  it 
that  physicians  themselves  should  be 
guided  by  the  habits  of  their  patients  ; 
and  upon  this  is  grounded  the  maxim 
of  those  who  assert  that  they  will  not 
have  any  physician,  who  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  their  consti- 
tution. This  nature  is  made  up  chief- 
1}'^  of  their  habits  ;  so  that  Celsus  was 
perfectly  right  when  he  observed,  that 
no  physician  could  be  so  servic';al)le  to 
a  patient  as  one  who  was  at  the  same 
time  his  intimate  friend. 

So  much  for  general  rules  !  Let  us 
now  consider  the  principal  and  the 
most  common  things  over  which  habit 
can  acquire  dominion,  and  we  shall  be 
astonished  what  it  is  capable  of  effect- 
ing, when  it  determines  to  violate  all 
the  laws  of  medicine. 

Every  one  knows  what  dangers  they 
have  to  apprehend  who  live  in  an  un- 
wholesome air.  Habit,  however,  can 
enable  people  to  endure  it.  Sanctori- 
us  relates,  that  a  man,  who  had  lived 
twenty  years  in  a  close  dungeon,  be- 
came sickly  as  soon  as  he  was  liberat- 
ed, and  that  he  never  could  regain  his 
health,  though  he  had  the  best  medi- 
cal advice,  till  he  furnished  occasion 
for  his  being  once  more  confined  in  the 
same  prison.  1  knew  a  female  myself, 
who  had  lived  so  many  years  shut  up 
in  her  apartment,  that  even  in  the  fin- 
est weather  she  durst  not  open  her  win- 
dow, because  the  fresh  air  made  her 
faint  away.  Birds  that  have  been  long 
confined  in  close  rooms,  become  sickly 
and  die  as  soon  as  they  are  exposed  to 
the  air.  There  are  people  so  habituat- 
ed to  a  dry,  and  others  to  a  damp  air, 
that  they  cannot  endure  any  other. 
How  many  travellers  fall  sick  when 
they  quit  their  own  country  and  breathe 
a  foreign  air !  How  the  unfortunate 
armies  engaged  in  the  crusades  were 
thinned  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  dis- 
tant theatre  of  operations  !  Observa- 
tions of  this  kind  induced  Paul  Zac- 
chias  to  advise  patients  to  seek  the  air 
oftlieir  native  country,  to  which  they 
were  accustomed,  though  it  were  even 
bad  in  comparison  with  that  in  which 
they  actually  were.  Habit  enables  the 
hunter,  as  Cicero  says,  to  pass  the 
niglit  upon  the  snow,  and  in  the  day- 
time to  brave  the  scorching  heat  of  tlje 


sun  upon  the  mountains.     Soldiers  af- 
ford instances  of  the  satne  kind.     Veg- 
etius  remarks  that  the  most  experienc- 
ed generals  have  exercised  their  troops 
in  snow  and   rain,  in  consequence  of 
which    they    have    remained   healthy 
while  in   camp,  and  been   rendered  vi- 
gorous and   persevering   in   battle.     I 
might  also    deduce    in   evidence    our 
stage-coachmen    who    travel  day  and 
night  in  all  weathers  :  nay,  our  labour- 
ers, our  farming-men,  and  in  particular 
the  trampers,  some  of  whom   scarcely 
know  what  it  is  to  lodge  in  a   house, 
prove  every  day  by  their  example,  that 
the  most  inclement  weather  has  no  ef- 
fect upon   them.     In  their  case,  how- 
ever, a   ievf  circumstances   are  to  be 
considered.     Most  of  these  persons  are 
the   offspring  of   robust  parents,  and 
from  their  infancy  have  been  exposed 
to  all  the  vicissitudes   of  the  seasons. 
Such  as  have  perished  in  their  appren- 
ticeship, if  I  may  so  term   it,  are   not 
taken  into  the  account;  and  even  those 
who  are  most  inured  to  hardships  are 
often   suddenly  attacked    by  diseases 
which  consign  them  to  the  grave.     U, 
therefore,  people  are  to  be  so  brought 
up  as  to  be  rendered  extremely  hardy, 
a  large  proportion  of  them  must  be  ex- 
pected to  perish  in  the  attempt.     The 
Ostiaks,  who  rove  about  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Siberia,  and  can  withstand 
all  weathers,  would  no  doubt  be  more 
numerous,  if  they  were  not  so  hardly 
bred.     It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  many 
of  them  must  perish,  if  the  women,  ac- 
cording to  Weber's  account,  bring  forth 
their  children  during  their  excursions, 
in  the  open  air,  and   immediately  after 
their  birth  sometimes  plunge  them  into 
the  snow,  at  others  put  them  into  their 
warm  bosoms,  and  in  this  manner  pur- 
sue their   route   with  them.     Such  as 
survive  this   treatment,   indeed,  are  so 
much  the   more  hardy.     A  Tartar  in- 
fant which  has  stood  the   test  of  being 
plungod,  just  after  its  birth,  into  water, 
through  a  hole  made  in  the  ice,  an  Os- 
tiak,  or  a   Russian,  will  afterwards  ex- 
perience no  inconvenience,  when,  on 
arriving  at  manhood,  he   runs   naked 
out  of  the  hot  bath  and  leaps  into  the 
river  which  is  full  of  floating  ice  :  on 
the  contrary,  this  is  to  him  an  agreeable 
refrigerant.     All    the    hardy    persons 
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who  triumph  over  Nature,  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  robust  constitution 
in  tlie  first  years  of  infancy,  when  no- 
body cared  whether  tliey  hved  or  died. 
JVom  being  thus  harchly  brought  up, 
the  Laphuid(MS,  the  Swiss,  and  the 
peasantry  of  ahuost  every  country,  can 
defy  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
scarcely  feel  the  severest  cold,  and  are 
rendered  capable  of  enduring  the  fa- 
tigues of  war.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the-se  people  are  not  fit  models  for  the 
imitation  of  persons  descended  from 
less  hardy  progenitors,  and  who  have 
heen  more  delicately  reared. 

The  most  oftensive  effluvia,  which 
delicate  persons  cannot  endure,  are  fre- 
quently a  refreshment  to  tliose  who  are 
accustomed  to  them.  Vega  cured  a 
seaman  who  was  thrown  into  an  al- 
most fatal  swoon  by  the  savoury  smells 
of  a  grand  entertainment,  by  causing 
him  to  be  laid  on  the  beacii  and  cover- 
ed with  mire  and  seaweed,  by  which 
means  he  came  to  himself  again  in 
about  four  hours.  Lemnius  relates  of 
a  peasant  who  fainted  at  the  smell  of 
the  drugs  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  that 
he  recovered  on  being  carried  to  a 
dunghill.  Strabo  has  remarked  that 
the  Sabaeans,  who  swooned  at  per- 
fumes, were  revived  by  means  of  burnt 
rosin  and  goats'  hair.  Such  persons 
resemble  the  Karusches,  who  live  in 
mud,  as  in  their  proper  element  ;  and 
yet  we  find  that  such  hardy  people  are 
sometimes  suddenly  deprived  of  life  by 
a  violent  stench. 

In  regard  to  food,  it  is  very  certain 
that  habit  can  raise  us  above  the  stan- 
dard of  ordinary  men.  "Meat  and 
drink  to  which  we  are  accustomed,"' 
says  Hippocrates,  '•'  agree  with  us, 
though  naturally  pernicious  :  but  not 
those  aliments  to  which  we  are  unac- 
customed, though  naturally  whole- 
some :"  and  hence  he  concludes,  that 
jt  is  more  beneficial  to  adhere  to  the 
same  sorts  of  food  than  to  change  them 
abruptly,  even  though  we  substitute 
better  in  their  stead.  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  in  India,  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  forbid  his  army  the  use  of  whole- 
some foo  1,  because  it  carried  off  his 
men,  owing  to  their  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  it.     So  true  is  the  observation 
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ofCelsus,  that  '•  whatever  is  contrary 
to  our  habits,  whether  it  be  hard  or 
soft,  is  prejudicial  to  health." 

Excess  in  eating  and  drinking  may 
even  become  habitual.  When  Diony- 
sius,  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  was  prevent- 
ed by  a  siege  from  indulging  in  this 
kind  of  excess,  he  wasted  away  till  lie 
was  enabled  to  resume  his  habits  of  in- 
temperance. Drunkards,  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  sober,  can  scarcely  stand  up- 
on their  legs  ;  but  when  they  return 
home  at  night  intoxicated,  they  walk 
with  as  firm  a  step  as  the  most  sober  of 
us  all.  Many  of  them  continue  to  swill 
till  tlie  moment  of  their  death,  and  ev- 
en prolong  their  lives  by  so  doing  :  for 
to  deprive  them  by  tbrce  of  their  liquor 
would,  in  reality,  but  accelerate  their 
end.  Sanctorius  advised  a  Hungarian 
nobleman  to  give  up  drinking  strong 
wines  ;  but  he  was  reduced  so  low  by 
confining  himself  to  lighter  sorts,  that 
he  was  absolutely  obliged  to  return  to 
the  strong.  Such  habits  ought  not  to 
induce  any  one  to  imitate  them  ;  for 
the  very  practice  by  which  they  are 
acquired  injures  the  constitution  to  such 
a  degree,  that  no  sooner  have  we  gain- 
ed the  desired  habit  than  we  perceive 
how  near  it  has  brought  us  to  a  prema- 
ture grave.  Wepfer  saw  a  person  who 
could  swallow  racked  butter  by  spoon- 
fuls without  injury  ;  and  I  myself  knew 
an  old  man,  whose  veracity  I  had  no 
reason  to  doubt,  who  declared  that  he 
had  often  drunk  at  once  a  pint  of  melt- 
ed fat  without  sustaining  any  inconve- 
nience. Pechlin  states,  that  some  one 
had  so  accustomed  himself  to  putrid 
water  in  Holland,  that  when,  on  ac- 
count of  debility  of  the  stomach,  he 
was  advised  to  relinquish  that  bever- 
affe,  he  found  it  impossible  to  dispense 
with  it,  at  least  boiled  and  mixed  with 
spice.  Wine,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
so  disgusting  to  him,  that  he  never 
could  take  it  otherwise  than  diluted 
with  water.  But  what  person  could  be 
so  mad  as  to  accustom  himself  to  drink 
melted  fat  and  putrid  water  ?  We 
ought  not  to  accustom  ourselves  to  any 
thing  to  which  we  cannot  become  ha- 
bituated but  to  the  injury  of  our  health 
and  the  peril  of  our  lives. 

To  this  class  belong  particularly  rae- 
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dicines  and  poisons  ;  especially  as  ma- 
ny seek  either  fame  or  benefit  in  habi- 
tuating themselves  to  them.  I  have 
frequently  condemned  the  unlucky  raa- 
i)ia  of  many  healthy  persons  for  taking 
physic;  the  very  habit  which  is  thus 
acquired  is  the  strongest  reason  for  de- 
sisting from  the  practice.  According 
to  the  laws  of  habit,  the  more  frequent- 
ly medicines  are  employed,  the  weaker 
is  their  operation  :  and  to  what  reme- 
dies shall  the  sick  have  recourse,  when 
they  have  already  accustomed  them- 
selves to  their  use  in  health.  Experi- 
ence proves  these  pernicious  effects 
from  all  species  of  medicines  and  poi- 
sons. A  cathartic  frequently  repeated 
ceases  to  produce  any  effect.  Theo- 
phrastus  knew  a  person  who  ate  black 
hellebore  by  bandiuls,  without  vomiting 
or  purging.  The  common  use  of  mer- 
cury renders  that  remedy  inefficacious 
in  the  veneral  disease.  The  men  who 
are  obliged  to  work  in  quicksilver 
mines  are  thrown  in  the  first  days  in- 
to violent  salivation  ;  when  they  are  af- 
terwards compelled  by  blows  to  resume 
this  dangerous  occupation,  that  effect 
ceases,  and  no  sooner  has  habit  enabled 
them  to  withstand  the  influence  of  the 
metallic  effluvia  than  death  carries 
them  off".  Of  opium  I  shall  here  say 
nothing,  as  I  intend  to  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  a  distinct  paper. — A  woman 
who  had  brought  a  consumption  on 
herself  by  the  immoderate  use  of  spi- 
rits, when  reduced  to  the  last  extremi- 
ty, sent  for  a  physician ;  she  was  in  a 
hectic  fever,  quite  emaciated,  swollen, 
and  completely  exhausted.  She  had 
been  previously  accustomed  to  drink  a 
bottle  of  French  brandy  every  day,  and 
the  physician  actually  found  her  intoxi- 
cated. He  exhorted  her  to  discontinue 
this  practice,  and  her  attendants  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  give  her  any  spiri- 
tuous liquors.  She  had  scarcely  pass- 
ed a  day  in  this  ibrced  abstinence, 
when  all  about  her  prepared  for  her 
speedy  dissolution.  She  became  deli- 
rious ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  ;  her  cough 
almost  choaked  her;  she  could  not 
sleep  a  wink  ;  excessive  perspiration 
at  night,  and  diarrhoea  in  the  day,  ex- 
hausted her  small  remaiivs  of  strength  : 
she  seemed  no  longer  to  see,  to  hear,  or 
to  feel.    The  doctor,  who  exerted  all 


his  skill  for  her  relief,  could  not  pre- 
vent her  becoming  daily  worse ;  and 
though  the  patient  earnestly  solicited 
the  indulgence  of  brandy,  he  forbade  it 
for  that  reason  the  more  strictly.  She 
passed  nine  days  in  this  sf&te  between 
life  and  death.  At  length  her  maid- 
servant took  pity  on  her  and  gave  her 
a  bottle  of  brandy.  She  drank  about 
a  third  of  it  at  once,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  Her  evident 
improvement  induced  her  attendants  to 
supply  her,  unknown  to  the  physician, 
with  her  usual  quantity  of  spirits  Her 
delirium  subsided  ;  she  recovered  her 
senses,  and  talked  rationally  as  long  as 
she  was  furnished  with  the  means  of 
intoxication.  Her  cough  became  less 
troublesome  ;  she  slept  well,  and  was 
able  to  sit  up  a  considerable  time.  In 
this  amended  state  she  remained  about 
a  month,  at  the  expiration  of  which  she 
became  insensible,  and  expired  in  two 
days.  There  are  numerous  instances 
of  this  kind,  from  which  a  physician 
may  learn  that,  in  diseases  arisine  from 
habit,  It  is  proper  to  relax  a  little  in  the 
severity  of  his  principles.  Some  of 
these  facts  are  related  by  Monro. — A 
man-sook,  whose  nose  was  nearly  cut 
off,  hpd  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood.  He 
was  allowed  to  take  wine  in  barley-wa- 
ter or  whey,  but  he  remained  very 
weak,  frequently  fainted,  and  was 
troubled  with  head-ache.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  drink  daily  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ale,  wine,  and 
spirits.  At  his  request  some  ale,  with 
a  quartern  of  brandy,  was  given  him, 
and  from  that  time  he  began  to  mend, 
and  continued  to  improve  by  the  daily 
repetition  of  this  allowance. — A  man 
had  broken  his  leg,  and  the  physician 
confined  him  to  milk  and  water  and 
slops.  He  slept  badly  at  night  ;  his 
pulse  was  weak  and  quick  ;  and  he 
complained  of  thirst  and  head-ache. 
On  the  third  day,  upon  a  continuance 
of  this  diet,  he  was  still  sleepless  and 
delirious  ;  got  out  of  bed,  tore  away 
the  cradle  in  which  the  leg  was  laid, 
and  knew  nobody.  At  the  same  time 
his  weak  pulse  intermitted.  The  phy- 
sician vvas  informed  that  this  man  had 
been  for  many  years  a  drunkard  :  he 
therefore  permitted  him  to  drink  ale 
and  brandy.     He  slept  the  next  night, 
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and  liis  fever  and  delirium  were  gone. 
He  had  drunk,  the  preceding  day,  a 
Scotch  quart  of  ale  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  brandy  ;  and  continuing  to  do 
the  same  daily,  he  recovered  without 
farther  accident. — A  distiller  fell  into 
a  vat  containing  hot  spirits,  and  scald- 
ed his  legs,  thighs,  and  belly  so  dread- 
fully, that  the  skin  of  those  parts  soon 
turned  quite  hard  and  black.  As  his 
pulse  was  very  quick  he  was  let  blood, 
and  a  strict  diet  was  recommended. 
I\ext  day  he  was  a  great  deal  weaker, 
with  much  anxiety  and  a  low  quick 
pulse.  The  third  day  he  was  very  ill 
and  insensible.  His  wife  begged  that 
she  might  be  allowed  to  give  him  some 
brandy.  Her  request  was  complied 
with,  and  her  husband  grew  belter ; 
the  skin  of  the  injured  parts  began  to 
suppurate,  and  he  completely  recover- 
ed. His  wife  then  confessed  that  she 
had  given  him  a  pint  of  brandy  a  da}'. 
To  such  a  degree  can  habit  weaken 
the  effect  of  so  strong  a  liquor  as  bran- 

Libau  informs  us,  that  the  Ethiopi- 
ans eat  scorpions,  and  Mercurilis  states, 
that  the  West  Indians  eat  toads  :  neith- 
er of  these  facts  is  without  a  parallel  in 
Europe.  At  Padua  and  Rome,  there 
were  two  children  who  ate  scorpions, 
and  a  girl  took  great  pleasure  in  eating 
frogs,  lizards,  serpents,  mice,  and  all 
sorts  of  insects.  A  no)  her  ate  live  liz- 
ards and  caterpillars  with  pepper  and 
vinegar.  Of  spider-eaters,  who  grew 
fat  upon  those  disgusting  insects,  I 
could  easily  collect  have  a  dozea  in- 
stances from  different  writers.  Galen 
relates  of  an  old  woman,  that  she  had 
gradually  habituated  herself  to  make  a 
meal  of  hemlock  :  and  Sextus  Empiri- 
cus  assures  us,  that  there  have  been  per- 
sons who  have  taken  thirty  drams  of 
that  poison  without  injury.  A  stu- 
dent at  Halle  accustomed  himself  on 
purpose  to  arsenick,  which  he  took 
with  his  food,  from  a  boy  ;  and  though 
it  at  first  occasioned  vomiting,  yet  in 
time  he  could  bear  a  considerable 
quantity.  Hence  it  is  evident,  how 
one  who  habituates  himself  needlessly 
to  physic,  breaks  down  the  bridges 
which,  in  case  of  emergency,  might 
carry  him  in  safety  overlhe  abysses  of 
disease. 


Even  the  use  of  our  limbs,  walking, 
standing,  dancing,riding,  speaking,  sing- 
ing, swimming,  the  ready  use  of  the 
right  or  left  hand,  and  a  thousand  oth- 
er actions  and  movements,  depend  on 
practice ;  and  this  is  the  foundation  of 
all  the  corporeal  talents  which  excite 
the  astonishment  of  mankind.  Tul- 
pius  makes  mention  of  a  woman  who 
could  thread  a  needle,  tie  firm  knots, 
and  write  with  her  tongue.  Hope- 
dancers,  and  people  who  have  grown 
up  in  a  savage  state,  display  equally 
extraordinary  feats.  We  may  therefore 
easily  infer,  that  strength  also,  and  ca- 
pability of  enduring  fatigue,  may  be  ac- 
quired by  practice.  A  robust  young 
fellow,  just  sent  to  the  galleys,  is  sur- 
prised at  the  fatigue  which  his  older 
and  much  weaker  companions  can  go 
through.  The  ancient  physicians  were 
aware  of  the  reason  of  this.  "  An  in- 
firm old  man,''  says  Hippocrates, 
"  can  perform  hard  labour  to  which  he 
is  accustomed,  with  greater  case  than  a 
young  man  who  is  ever  so  strong  but 
unaccustomed  to  it ;"  and  Celsus  has 
an  observation  to  the  same  effect. 

The  senses,  also,  are  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  habit.  By  accustoming 
our  eyes  to  spectacles  and  glasses,  we 
soon  render  them  incapable  of  seeing 
without  those  auxiliaries.  By  habit, 
our  ears  gradually  become  insensible  to 
the  loudest  noise,  our  nose  to  the  most 
noisome  stench,  our  palate  to  the  most 
disgusting  taste;  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian youths  were  so  accustomed  to 
stripes,  that,  though  beaten  to  death, 
they  would  not  make  a  wry  face.  Me- 
mory, wit,  presentiments,  passions, 
may  all  be  introduced  by  habit  into  the 
machine  :  hence  it  has  been  not  unapt- 
ly remarked  by  a  modern  writer,  that 
thought  itself  is  but  a  habit.  JMoraeus 
long  since  conceived  the  same  idea, 
when  he  observed,  "  we  have  to  as- 
cribe life,  and  even  wisdom  itself,  to 
nothing  but  habit;  and  that  this  alone, 
and  not  reason,  governs  our  minds." 
Even  study,  otherwise  so  injurious,  be- 
comes innocent  through  habit.  Many 
ancient  philosophers,  and  among  the 
moderns,  Mallebranche,  Cassini,  New- 
ton, Hofmann,  Fontenelle,  and  other 
studious  men,  lived  to  an  advanced 
age. 
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A  Bit  of  Brighton. 


By  way  of  conchision,  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  n£.tiiial  evacua- 
tions, over  which,  habit  hns  a  power- 
ful influence.  Many  people  have  na- 
tural discharges  of  blood,  which  must 
not  be  stopped.  There  is  an  instance 
of  a  healthy  person,  who  had  such  a 
constipation,  as  to  receive  one  call 
from  nature  every  five  weeks.  Many 
perspire    naturally    very   abundantly, 


others  not  at  all.  Whoever  should  at- 
tempt to  alter  such  habits,  whether 
hurtful  or  beneficial,  would  bring  his 
patients  into  great  danger,  and  not  ac- 
complish any  good  purpose.  Oh  how 
many  useful  maxims  does  this  single 
paper  present  to  my  readers  and  my 
colleagues  !  I  could  not  exhaust  the 
subject  in  as  many  sheets  as  1  have 
here  devoted  pages  to  It. 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 
A  BIT  OF  BRIGHTON. 


/"^F  all  those  resorts  of  the  Cockneys 
^^  called  Watering  Places,  there  is 
none  which  presents  so  great  a  variety 
of  character  among  its  visitors  as  Brigh- 
ton, particularly  at  this  season,  when 
the  Metropolis  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
adjourned  thither,  its  inhabitants  show- 
ing ihoir  preference  for  wind  and  sea- 
air  over  fog  and  smoke.  I  was  at 
Brighton  some  days  ago,  and  could 
not  help  making  a  remark  which  I  dare 
say  has  been  often  made  before,  and 
has  yet  to  be  often  repeated,  namely, 
that  almost  every  third  person  1  met 
bore  the  appearance  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. "Who  is  that?  I  know  his 
face,"  was  an  exclamation  perpetually 
on  my  tongue.  I  there  saw  visages 
which,  in  my  walks  in  London,  I  had 
been  accustomed  constantly  to  meet  in 
certain  tracks  and  within  certain  limits, 
to  which  1  then  thought  their  peregri- 
nations confined.  The  easy,  loitering 
gait  of  the  "  West  End,"  and  the  bu- 
sy shufSe  of  the  East :  the  well-cut 
frock  of  Pall  Mail,  and  the  ihread-bare 
brown  coat  of  Threadneedle-street, 
formed  an  assembhige  which  I  cannot 
enumerate  belter  than  in  the  words  of 
that  eminent  actor  (or  as  Lord  Byron 
would  call  him,  that  great  tragedian,) 
Mr.  Grimaldi — 

"Jockeys,  Jews,  and  Parlez-voiis, 

Courtezans  and  Quakers, 
Playerj,  peers,  and  auctioneers, 

Parsons  and  undertakers." 

The  consideration  of  these  matters 
had  one  day,  after  my  walk  along  the 
Marine  Parade,  nearly  overwhelmed 
fne  in  a  train  of  thought  just  as  I  arriv- 
ed at  th«  corner  of  the  Steine.     Now 


(to  use  the  language  of  my  friend 
Sterne)  the  worst  fault  that  can  be  al- 
leged against  this  quarter  of  the  towji 
is,  that  if  there  is  but  a  cap  full  of  wind 
in  or  about  Brighton,  it  is  more  blas- 
phemously condemned  here  than  at 
any  other  corner  of  the  whole  place, — 
and  with  reason  good  and  cogent,  as  I 
now  felt ;  for  my  meditation  was  sud- 
denly cut  short  by  a  gust  that  swept  me 
nearly  across  the  road,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  carry  n>e  over  on  to  the 
beach,  had  I  not  been  caught  in  the 
arms  of  my  friend  Dick  Surface,  who 
stopped  my  flight,  with  much  raillery 
on  my  abstraction.  So  I  took  Dick's 
arm  and  turned  back  with  hiin — for 
he  is  a  good-natured  fellow  and  a  plea- 
sant companion,  and  sometimes  ven- 
tures on  a  pun,  which  diversifies  his 
conversation  ;  and  though  not  always 
the  happiest  effort  of  genius,  generally 
raises  a  laugh  either  by  its  excellence 
or  its  absurdity. 

I  told  him  the  subject  of  my  medi- 
tation, which  rather  pleased  him,  as  it 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  knowledge  of  persons  and  things. 
"  Look  (said  he)  at  that  fat  old  fellow 
waddling  as  fast  as  his  gouty  legs  can 
get  on  with  their  enormous  burdens. 
He  is  one  of  the  wise  men  of  the  East, 
and  considered  a  grrat  man  in  the  Ci- 
ty. He  has  grown  to  this  size  by  his 
constant  attendance  at  City  feasts. 
Look  at  that  back — widened  at  the 
expense  of  the  Corporation — ha,  ha, 
ha  !  Ever  since  his  twentieth  year  he 
has  made  his  life  one  long  lord  Mayor's 
feast.  He  is  now  walking  for  an  ap- 
petite, in  which  he  generally  succeeds 
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so  well,  that  '  the  rage  of  the  vulture' 
— (1  beg  the  poet's  pardon  for  per- 
verting his  meaning) — 

'  The  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle,^ 

combine  to  add  at  least  three  good 
pounds  to  his  weight. 

"  There  goes  a  figure  of  a  different 
order  :  observe  that  little  Exquisite, 
with  his  small  waist  and  his  immense 
trowsers.  He  is  a  nephew  of  mine, 
and  I  have  long  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  his  ri- 
diculous regard  to  fashion.  The  other 
day  we  were  arguing  the  matter,  and 
all  that  he  could  say  in  his  defence  was, 
that  it  would  appear  so  odd  if  he  were 
not  to  dress  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
*  O  yes,  (replied  I) 

-----'  mihi  dulces 
Ignoscent,  si  quid  peccavere  Stvdius  amici.' 

Which  he  begged  me  to  translate  for 
him.  I  accordingly  informed  him 
that  it  meant,  '  My  brother  dandies 
would  not  know  n)e  were  I  to  sin 
against  Stulfz  ;'  and  when  1  told  him 
it  was  from   Horace,  he   said  he  was  a 

d sensible    fellow,   and  is  more 

than  ever  confirmed  in  his  stultified  no- 
tions. 

"  Ah,  look  there  ! — she  is  showing 
off  now  !"  pointing  to  a  woman  of  ele- 
gant appearance  on  horseback. 

I  had  passed  her  before,  and  could 
not,  in  the  midst  of  my  reveries,  refrain 
from  a  look  of  admiration.  Grace 
seemed  to  pervade  her  form,  and  mo- 
desty her  countenance  ;  the  glow  of 
health  appeared  on  her  cheek,  and  the 
lustre  of  animation  in  her  eye.  Kir 
horse  seemed  now  to  have  become  un- 
rul}' ;  she  was  reining  him  in  and 
backing  him  with  an  appearance  more 
of  confidence  than  of  skill,  while  the 
restive  animal  swerved  from  side  to 
side  on  the  road.  My  first  movement 
was    tf)  run  to   her  assistance.     "  O, 

d her,  let  her  alone,  (said  Dick,) 

it's  ail  a  fetch — she's  a  bad  one  !"  Her 
horse,  impatient  of  the  curb,  began  to 
plunge,  and  at  last  reared  and  threw 
her.  She  fell  on  her  feet,  but  her  ha- 
bit caught  on  the  saddle.  I  was  no 
longer  to  be  restrained — J  darted  for- 
ward to  assist  her,  but  was  anticipated 
by  several  gallants  more  alert  than  my- 
self, who  held  her  animal,  while  one 


more  forward  than  the  rest  had  extri- 
cated her  dress,  and  was  supporting 
her  in  his  arms.  Her  head  rested  in 
the  most  innocent  manner  en  his 
shoulder,  and  quick  breathings  seemed 
to  denote  her  agitation,  though  the 
same  beautiful  hue  still  mantled  on  her 
cheek,  and  some  surprising  cause — ex- 
plain it,  oh  ye  ladies  ! — prevented  her 
changing  colour.  "  Come,  (said  my 
relentness  friend,)  can't  she  make  a 
faint  of  it  ? — No,  I  suppose  that  would 
not  answer." 

The  trembling  fair  now  raised  her 
hand,  and  in  words  scarcely  audible 
from  alarm,  desired  her  servant  to  lead 
home  the  horse ;  then  accepting  the 
proffered  arm  of  her  protector,  walked 
away  with  a  firm  step,  which  seemed 
to  countenance  Dick's  opinion  of  her. 
'  Prenez  garde  a  vous,  Monsieur,'  said 
I.  "  There  goes  a  gudgeon,"  said 
Dick. 

My  eyes  followed  them  down  the 
street,  while  my  friend  was  addressed 
by  a  stout  gentleman  in  spectacles, 
whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

"  O  !"  (said  Dick,)  he  has  been  en- 
quiring the  name  of  my  friend,  and 
threatens  to  do  himself  the  honour  of 
leaving  a  card  at  your  door  to-mor- 
row." 

'  I  hope  you  did  not  tell  liim  my 
name.' 

"  To  be  sure  I  did — though  indeed 
I  parried  his  attacks  for  some  time, 
still  he  said  he  believed  he  had  bad  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  company' 
with  Lord  Garish.  I  could  not  de- 
prive you  of  the  credit  of  so  splendid 
an  acquaintance,  and  replied,  It  was 
very  likely — you  had  many  friends 
among    the    iiobility — that   you    were 

Mr.  L ,  of  whom  perhaps  lie   had 

heard.  He  declared  that  he  had  fre- 
quently heard  Lord  Garish  speak  of 
you  in  the  highest  terms." 

'■  Good  heavens  !  how  could  you 
make  such  a  fool  of  me  ! — you  could 
not  have  believed  him  in  earnest. 
However  I  will  not  be  the  dupe  of  his 
flattery — 1  will  leave  Brighton  to-night. 
You  know  I  have  no  friends  among  the 
nobiiit}'.' 

"  Well,  you  are  the  oddest  fellow  !" 

But  I  find  my  friend  Dick  chooses  to 
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stand  well  with  the  M.  C.  wherever  he 
goes ;  as  by  making  himself  useful  to 
him  he  gets  in  return  a  summary  of  all 
the  chit-chat  of  the  place,  which  he  re- 
tails out  with  wonderful  effect.  Thus 
had  he  sacrificed  me  to  his  own  aims, 
though  he  well  knew  my  particular  hu- 
mour in  these  matters.  However  I 
determined  to  take  flight  that  night,  and 
so  turned  to  have  my  last  look  on  the 
ocean.  The  contemplation  of  that 
wonderful  expanse  always  fills  my 
mind  with  awe.  '  Ah  !  (said  I,)  should 
not  we,  who  come  here  to  trifle  away 
our  time  in  idleness  or  dissipation,  be 


by  this  boundless  view  reminded  of  the 
eternity  to  which  we  are  all  hastening?' 
— ''  Yes,  (replied  my  friend  in  a  tone 
of  affected  gravity,)  and  it  also  teaches 
me  another  lesson  :  Does  it  not  warn 
us  of  the  sort  of  characters  we  have  to 
deal  with  here  by  its  imposing  effect?" 
Now  Dick  thouglit  this  a  very  good 
pun  ;  and  as  I  knew  he  would  be  anx- 
ious to  find  some  one  else  to  whom  he 
might  repeat  it,  1  congratulated  him  on 
his  wit,  took  leave  of  him,  and  return- 
ed to  my  lodgings,  which  I  left  that 
very  night,  and  came  to  Town. 

Leonatus. 


(lond.  Mag.) 
VERSES   ON   THE  DEATH    OF    BLOOMFIELD,    THE    SUFFOLK   POET. 


BV    BERNARD    BARTON. 


Thou  shouldst  not  to  the  grave  descend 
Unmourn'd,  unhonoiir'd,  or  unsung; 

Could  harp  of  mine  record  thy  end, 

For  thee  that  rude  harp  should  be  strung, — 
And  plaintive  sounds  as  ever  rnn^ 

Should  all  its    simple  notes  employ, 
Lamenting  unto  old  and  young, 

The  Bard  who  sang  The  Farmer's  Boy. 

Could  Eastern  Anglia  boast  a  lyre, 

Like  that  which  gave  thee  modest  fame, 
jHow  justly  might  its  every  wire 

Thy  minstrel  honours  loud  proclaim  ; 
And  many  a  stream  of  humble  name, 
And  village-green  and  common  wild — 
Should  witness  tears  that  knew  not  shame, 
By  Nature  won  for  Nature's  child. 

The  merry  Horkey's  passing  cup 

Should  pause — when  that  sad  note  was 
heard  ; 
The  Widow  turn  kfr  hour-class  up, 

With  tcnderest  feelings  newly  stirr'd  ; 

And  many  a  pity-waken'd  word, 
And  sighs  that  sprak  when  language  fails, 

Should  prove  thy  simple  strains  preferv'd 
To  prouder  Poet's  lofty  tales. 

Circling  the  old  oak  table  round, 

Whose  moral  worth  thy  measure  owns, 
Heroes  and  heroines  yet  are  found 

Like  Abner  asd  the  Widow  Jones  ; 

There  Gilbert  Meldrum  s  sterner  tones 
In  Virtue's  cause  arc  bold  and  free  ; 

And  e'en  tUo  patient  suff'rcr's  moans, 
In  pain,  and  sorrow — plead  for  thee. 

r?or  thus  beneath  the  straw-roofd  cot, 

Alone — should  thoughts  of  thee  pervade 
Hearts  which  confess  thee  unforgot. 

On  heathy  hill,  in  grassy  glade  ; 

In  many  a  spot  by  thee  array'd 
With  hues  of  thought,  with  fancy's  gleam, 

Thy  memory  lives  ! — in  Eustons  shade, 
By  Barnham  Water's  shadeleas  stream! 


And  long  may  guileless  hearts  preserve 

The  memory  of  thy  song,  and  thee  : — 
While  Nature's  healthful  feelings  nerve 

The  arm  of  labour  toiling  free  ; 

While  Ciiildhood's  innocence  and  glee 
With  green  Old  Age  enjoyment  share  ; — 

Richards  and  Kates  shall  tell  of  thee, 
\\  alters  and  Janes  thy  name  declare. 

On  themes  like  these,  if  yet  there  breath'd 
A  Doric  Lay  so  sweet  as  thine, 

Might  artless  flowers  of  verse  be  wreath'd 
Around  thy  modest  name  to  twine  : — 
And  though  nor  lute  nor  lyre  be  mine 

To  bid  thy  minstrel  honours  live, 
The  praise  my  numbers  can  assign, 

It  still  is  soothing  thus  to  give. 

There  needs,  in  truth,  no  lofty  lyre 

To  yield  thy  Muse  her  homage  due  ; 
The  praise  her  loveliest  charms  inspire 

Should  be  as  artless,  simple  too  ; 

Her  eulogist  should  keep  in  view 
Thy  meek  and  unassuming  worth, 

And  inspiration  should  renew 
At  springs  which  gave  thine  own  its  birth. 

Those  springs  may  boast  no  classic  name 

To  win  the  smile  of  letter'd  pride, 
Yet  is  their  noblest  charm  the  same 

As  that  by  Castaly  supplied  ; 

From  Aganippe's  crystal  tide 
No  brighter,  fairer  waves  can  start, 

Than  Nature's  quiet  teachings  guide 
From  feeling's  fountain  o'er  the  heart. 

Tis  to  THE  heart  Song's  noblest  power — 
Taste's  purest  precepts  must  refer  ; 

And  Salure's  tact,  nor  ^rt's  proud  dower, 
Remains  its  best  interpreter  : 
He  who  shall  trust,  without  demur, 

What  his  own  better  feelings  teach, 
Although  unlearn'd,  shall  seldom  err, 

But  to  the  hearts  of  others  reach 
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It  IS  not  qnaint  and  local  terms 
Besprinkled  o'er  thy  rustic  lay, 

Though  well  such  dialect  confirms 
Its  power  unlctter'd  minds  to  sway, 
But  'tis  not  these  that  most  display 

Thy  sweetest  charms,  thy  gentlest  thrall, — 
Words,  phrases,  fashions  pass  away. 

But  Truth  and  Nature  live  through  all. 

These,  these  have  given  thy  rustic  lyre 
Its  truest,  and  its  tenderest  spell  ; 

These  amid  Britain's  tuneful  choir 

Shall  give  thy  honour'd  name  to  dwell  : 
And  wlien  Death's  shadowy  curtain  fell 

Upon  thy  toilsome  earthly  lot, 

With  grateful  joy  thy  heart  might  swell 

To  feel  that  these  reproached  thee  not. 

To  feel  that  thou  liadst  not  incurr'd 

The  deep  compunction,  bitter  shame, 
Of  prostituting  gifts  conferr'd 

To  strengthen  Virtue's  hallow'd  claim. 

How  much  more  glorious  is  the  name, 
The  humble  name  which  thou  hast  won, 

Than — "  damn'd  with  everlasting  fame,' 
To  be  for  fame  itself  undone. 

Better,  and  nobler  was  thy  choice 
To  be  the  Bard  of  simple  swains, — 

In  all  their  pleasures  to  rejoice. 

And  soothe  with  sympathy  their  pains  ; 
To  paint  with  feeling  in  thy  strains 


Tlie  themes  their  thoughts  and  tongues  dis- 
cuss, 
And  be,  though  free  from  classic  chains, 
Our  ovi'n  more  chaste  Theocritus. 

For  this  should  Suffolk  proudly  own 
Iler  grateful  and  her  lasting  debt ; — 

Hov/  much  more  proudly — had  she  known 
Tliat  pining  care,  and  keen  regret, — 
Thoughts  which  the  fever'd  spirits  fret, 

And  slow  disease, — 'twas  thine  to  bear; — 
And,  ere  thy  sun  of  life  was  set. 

Had  won  her  Poet's  grateful  prayer. 

'Tis  NOW  TOO  LATE  !  the  scene  is  clos'd, 

Thy  conflicts  borne, — thy  trials  o'er; — 
And  in  the  peaceful  grave  repos'd 

That    frame    whieh    pain    shall  rack    no 
more  ; — 

Peace  to  the  Bard  whose  artless  store 
Was  spread  for  Nature's  lowliest  child  ; 

Wliose  song,  well  meet  for  peasant  lore, 
Was  lowly,  simple,  undefil'd. 

Yet  long  may  guileless  hearts  preserve 

The  memory  of  thy  verse  and  thee  ; — 
While  nature's  healthful  feelings  nerve 

The  arm  of  labour  toiling  free. 

While  Suffolk  Peasantry  may  be 
Such  as  thy  sweetest  tales  make  known, — 

By  cottage-hearth,  by  greenwood  tree. 
Be  Bloomfield  call'd  with  pride  Iheir  own  / 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 
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Paris,  September  10,  1323. 

rSlHE  first  volume  of  Johnson's 
-*■  Lives  of  the  Poets,  translated  by 
MM.  E.  Diclot  and  Mahon,  has  just 
appeared,  to  the  great  gratification  of 
all  the  lovers  of  English  literature.  It 
is  astonishing  that  a  work  so  celebrat- 
ed should  now  be  translated  for  the  first 
lime  in  France  ;  and  this  fact  proves 
at  once  our  past  ignorance  of  the  riches 
and  beauties  of  the  English  press,  and 
our  improving  state  of  inquiry  and  in- 
formation. 

Yesterday  appeared  the  Life  of  Mi- 
na,  .so??  oris^ine,  les  prlncipalcs  causes 
de  sa  cclehriie,  ses  ruses  strategiqves, 
ses  galanteries^SfC.  It  is  a  coinplgte 
romancn,  in  which  there  are  not  a  few 
marvellous  and  unfounded  tales.  There 
are,  however,  several  anecdotes  ex- 
ceedingly curious:  for  instance: — 
"The  miistress  of  an  inn,  Donna  Mar- 
guirita,  a  fine  looking  woman,  enter- 
prising and  amiable,  took  a  fancy, 
thougli  married,  to  a  soldier  in  the  Gtli 
Italian  regiment.  Her  amours  were 
adroitly  concealed  from  the  poor  hus- 
band, and  had  continued  some  months 


when  the  arrival  of  some  Spanish 
troops  disturbed  the  enjoyment  of  the 
happy  lovers.  Roelli  lingered  some 
hours  behind  his  comrades,  and  with 
difficulty  tore  himself  from  the  embrace 
of  his  JVIarguirita.  Some  Miguelets  of 
Navarre  fell  in  with  him  at  the  gates  of 
the  town,  and  treated  him  in  the  most 
cruel  manner.  They  bound  him  to  a 
tree,  after  having  stripped  him  naked, 
and  then  slashed  his  body  with  knives 
and  poignards,  particularly  his  cheeks, 
which  were  literally  hashed  in  morsels; 
in  this  horrible  condition  they  hanged 
him  on  the  same  tree,  exposed  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  a  meridian  sun,  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  ravenous  birds,  so 
nmiierous  in  the  Peninsula.  Some 
time  after,  a  muleteer  arrived  at  the 
inn,  and  made  good  his  quarters  by 
toasting  ofl'a  bottle  of  wine  in  the  Ca- 
talan style,  tiiat  is,  taking  it  down  at 
one  draught  "  Parbleu,  (cried  he 
when  he  had  finished,)  I  have  just  seen 
FJoelli  in  a  fine  condition."  '  What  do 
you  say  ?'  e.xclaimed  Donna  Marguiri- 
ta.  "  Yes,  the  maladroit  has  manag- 
ed to  he  caught  by  our  fellov/s.  and  now 
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he  is  in  devout  meditation,  hanging  on 
a  tree,  liis  eyes  turned  up  to  heaven  as 
if  he  were  looking  for  spots  in  the  sun.*' 
At  this  fearful  news  the  jo/ie  hulesse, 
dissembling  as  well  as  she  could  her 
grief  and  her  resolution,  set  off  on  her 
mule,  and  at  night-fall  arrived  at  the 
spot  described  by  the  muleteer.  She 
immediately  discovered  the  unfortunate 
Roelli ;  the  heart  of  her  lover  still  beat ; 
he  had  been  awkwardly  suspended,  as 
not  unfrequently  happened  to  the 
French,  especially  in  Galicia.  After 
many  painful  efforts,  Marguirita  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  down  the  body  of  her 
friend,  and  placing  it  on  her  mule,  she 
returned  home,  entered  the  stable  si- 
lently and  secretly,  and  carried  the  al- 
most inanimate  body  into  a  retired  loft. 
There  she  lavished  on  Roelli  every  ima- 
ginable, and  even  inconceivable  atten- 
tion, and  when  he  was  completely  cur- 
ed she  enabled  him  to  escape.  Roelli 
is  now  at  Paris,  in  the  Hotel  des  In- 
•valides ;  two  silver  concave  plates 
cover  his  cheeks,  and  conceal  from  tiie 
eyes  of  observers  the  horrid  state  of  his 
face,  mutilated  and  mangled  by  the 
Miguelets. 

Paris,  Au^.  27,  1 823. 

In  spite  of  the  melting  heat,  the  an- 
nual sitting  of  the  French  Academy  in 
honour  of  St.  Louis  was  numerously  at- 
tended, first  at  the  Church  of  St.  Ger- 
main L'auxerrois,  and  afterwards  in  its 
own  Salle.  A  report  on  the  prize  po- 
ems was  read  by  JM.  Reynouard,  per- 
petual secretary.  The  subject  of  the 
competition  was  the  "  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade."  The  Secretary  began 
by  some  observations,sufficiently  strong 
and  perfecdy  just,  on  the  infamous 
character  of  this  odious  traffic ;  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  examination  of 
the  different  pieces,  amounting,  in  num- 
ber, to  the  no  small  delight  of  the  friends 
of  humanity,  to  fifty-four.  The  poem 
that  carried  the  prize  was  composed  by 
M.  Victor  Chauvpt,  already  known  as 
havinjr  gained  an  nrrcssit  last  year  on 
the  subject  of  the  Pcsie  de  Bcvcclrmnf:. 
The  piece  to  be  crowned  was  first  read 
by  M.  Picard.  and,  for  both  beauty  of 
versification  and  energy  of  thoufrjit,  it 
appeared  to  merit  the  high  honour 
awarded  by  the  Academy.  Several 
extracts  from  other  poems,  deemed 
^vortliy  of  honourable   mention,  were 


also  read  ;  one  produced  a  very  great 
impression,  and  drew  tears  in  abun- 
dance from  the  eyes  of  the  female  part 
of  the  company.  It  was  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  negress  endeavouring  to  soothe 
and  hush  to  silence  her  infant,  because 
the  captain  of  the  slave-ship  had  or- 
dered the  babe  to  be  killed  if  it  continu- 
ed to  disturb  his  slumbers  by  its  cries. 
Had  the  literary  merits  of  this  part  of 
the  Sitting  been  less  evident  and  grati- 
fying, the  moral  interest  would  still 
have  been  inspiring  and  delightful. 
What  a  reward  to  the  labours  of  the 
virtuous,  patient,  persevering  friends  of 
the  Abolition,  to  see  fifty-four  prize 
Essays  on  that  subject  heaped  on  the 
table  of  the  French  Academy!  Cer- 
tainly this  fact  is  a  counterpoise  to 
another,  not  less  notorious,  viz.  the 
zeal  and  enterprize  which  have  been 
manifested  of  late  years  by  French 
speculators  in  prosecuting  this  abomi- 
nable and  abhorred  commerce. 

L'Eveque  d'Hermopolis,  directeur 
of  the  Academy,  followed  M.  Picard, 
and  in  a  short  exordium  laid  down  as  a 
principle,  that  if  it  be  well  to  say,  it  is 
much  better  to  do  ;  and  that  of  course 
the  Academy  ought  not  to  have  less 
pleasure  in  honouring  a  good  action 
than  in  crowning  a  good  poem.  He 
then  related  the  various  acts  of  virtue 
which  had  merited  the  prize  founded 
by  M.  de  Montyon.  The  first,  of 
1500  francs,  was  awarded  to  the  Sieur 
Becart,  for  having  devoted  himself  to 
the  relief  of  the  wife  of  his  old  master, 
when  she  had  fallen  into  want  and 
sickness.  He  had  begged  for  her  sup- 
port, and  had  nursed  her  through  long 
illness,  during  which  he  had  never 
slept  but  in  a  chair,  lest  he  should  sleep 
too  soundly  to  be  awoke  at  the  instant 
by  the  feeble  voice  of  his  former  mis- 
tress, wliose  temper,  soured  by  age  and 
misfortunes,  was  so  unpleasant,  that 
she  only  repaid  his  devotions  and  his 
services  by  constant  reproaches  and  by 
threats  of  driving  him  from  her  em- 
ployment. Four  prizes,  of  1000  francs 
each,  were  then  adjudged  to  as  many 
females  distinguished  by  their  humani- 
ty, and  who,  themselves  scarcely  above 
want,  had  lavished  their  time  and  re- 
sources, and  given  the  most  touching 
attention  to  their  fellow-creatures  sink- 
inp-  in  as;e  and  anguish. 
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If't  were  not  for  the  splendid  light 

That  trembles  from  yon  beauteous  star, 

How  dark  would  be  the  form  of  Nig;ht, 
Careering  in  her  dusky  car. 

'Tis  thus  enlivening  Woman  cheers 

Man's  gloomiest  hour  with  fond  caress, 
When  nought  of  kindred  life  appears 

To  sooth  the  pangs  of  deep  distress. 
And  yet  how  oft  his  reckless  heart 

Neglects  her  in  his  reign  of  bliss, — 
'Tis  only  in  affliction's  smart 

We  truly  know  what  Woman  is. 
Then  wherefore,  Man,  forget  that  friend 

When  Fortune's  brighter  planets  shine  .' 


Remember,  when  their  beauties  end, 

How  dark  the  night  that  must  be  thine. 
But  likest  thou  the  thoughtless  roe 

That  sports  around  the  fountain's  brinH, 
Nor  heeds  the  rill  that  glides  below, 

Nor  cares  its  limped  wave  to  drink. 
Not  so  when  'mid  the  desert's  heat 

She  feels  the  pains  of  thirst  begin, — 
Oh  then  the  bitterest  draughts  were  sweet 

To  slake  the  fire  that  burns  within. 

So  when  with  grief  and  cares  opprest. 
How  soon  we  fly  to  Woman's  arras. 

And,  suppliant  round  her  generous  breast, 
Forget  our  woes  for  Beauty's  charms. 
October  11,1823.  G.B.H. 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 

MILLINGTON'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  EXPERIMEiNTS.* 


"T^E  have  not  had  it  in  our  power 
^^  since  our  literary  labours  began, 
to  recommend  to  the  public  a  produc- 
tion, in  its  class,  more  excellent  than 
this.  The  unassuming  character  and 
noiseless  course  of  Mr.  IMillington 
have  not  concealed  from  the  world,  and 
far  less  from  the  lovers  of  science,  the 
value  of  those  modest  talents  of  which 
he  is  possessed,  and  the  services  which 
his  skill  has  rendered  to  the  various  de- 
partments of  philosophy  on  which  it 
has  been  employed.  We  expected 
therefore  from  him,  and  have  not  been 
disappointed,  an  Epitome, which  should 
not  only  lead  the  student  through  these 
pleasant  pursuits  clearly  and  luminous- 
ly, but  should  also  comprehend,  for  the 
information  of  the  studied,  a  full  expo- 
sition of  all  the  modern  discoveries  and 
improvements  which  could  find  place 
in  a  book  of  an  elementary  description. 
All  this  the  author  has  done  and  done 
well.  We  know  of  no  work  where 
so  much  information  is  given  on  the 
subjects  of  which  this  volume  treats ; — 
mechanics,  pneumatics,  acoustics,  hy- 
drostatics, and  hydraulics. t 

Much  originality  could  not  by  possi- 

*  An  Epitome  of  the  Elementary  Princi- 
ples of  Natural  Philosophy.  Part  the  First, 
— &1C.  By  John  Millingtoji,  8vo.  pp.  358. 
London  1823. 

t  The  Second  Part  is  announced  to  con- 
tain Treatises  on  Mag-netism,  Electricity, 
Jtight.  and  Astronomy. 
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bility  be  produced  upon  these  sciences, 
but  what  there  is  new  has  not  been  for- 
gotten ;  and  an  admirable  paper  on 
the  invention,  progress,  and  present 
state  of  that  wonderful  power  the 
Steam  Engine,  greatly  enhances  the 
worth  and  utility  of  the  publication. 

Having  thus  prefaced  our  notice  of 
a  performance  which  unhes  the  intelli- 
gence of  tlie  inquisitive  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  practical  man  ;  we  never- 
theless find  it  ditficwlt  to  convey  to  our 
readers,  either  by  extract  or  analysis, 
a  complete  idea  of  the  work.  Its  na- 
ture is  against  reviewing,  being  very 
various;  the  doctrines  laid  down,  il- 
lustrated by  facts,  which  are  inter- 
spersed at  distances  in  the  narrative, 
and  the  principles  elucidated  by  exper- 
iments, which  we  cannot  take  into  a 
comprehensive  aggregate  without  going 
at  length  into  the  details  which  precede 
them  :  and  above  all,  we  are  prevented 
by  the  consideration  that  so  many  of 
the  data  on  which  the  structure  is  found- 
ed are  familiar  to  most  readers,  that 
we  could  not  hope  to  arrive  at  the  less 
known  information  without  largely  en- 
croaching on  their  patience  and  our 
own  limits  with  common-places  and 
school-elements.  Yet  we  cannot  do 
Mr.  M.  the  injustice  of  altogether  ab- 
staining from  the  task,  and  shall  there- 
fore attempt  a  k\w  summary  articles 
from  his  valuable  oflering,  respecting 
which  he  candid!  v  states-— 
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"  He  does  not  ground  his  claims  to 
public  favour  on  any  pretended  im- 
proveraent  or  novelty  of  arrangement, 
but  on  the  circumstance  of  his  profes- 
sional duties  as  a  Civil  Engineer  hav- 
ing compelled  him,  through  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  to  be  constantly  mak- 
ing practical  application  of  philosophi- 
cal principles  on  a  large  scale.  He 
trusts,  therefore,  that  if  no  new  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  subjects  themselves, 
still  that  many  more  practical  exam- 
ples and  hints  will  be  found  interspers- 
ed in  this,  than  in  many  other  similar 
or  even  more  extended  works  on  the 
same  subjects.  His  principal  aim  has 
been  to  produce  a  book  which  might 
be  useful  both  to  the  gentleman  and 
practical  mechanic,  by  giving  a  general 
insight  into  the  laws  and  operations  of 
nature,  without  entering  into  the  minu- 
tiae, or  the  demonstrations  by  which 
they  are  analyticallj'  proved,  and  by 
offering  simple,  though  in  some  cases 
merely  approximate  rules,  by  which 
the  powers  of  machinery,  and  the  ope- 
rations of  some  of  the  agents  of  nature 
may  be  dcterminedi" 

Such  being  the  author's  pretensions, 
he  has  adopted  a  judicious  plan,  and 
sots  out  most  naturally  with  the  consi- 
deration of  solid  matter,  as  at  rest,  and 
in  a  primitive  and  simple  state.  He 
then  proceeds  to  examine  it  "  under 
the  influence  of  attraction  and  motion, 
and  afterwards  in  the  state  of  fluidity 
and  vapour.  These  heads  compre- 
hend all  that  is  known  of  ponderable 
matter,  and  with  them  the  present  part 
of  tiie  work  terminates." 

The  Epitome  is  divided  into  Sec- 
tions: the  first  treats  of  the  Properties 
of  Matter,t  i.  e.  the  primitive  and  un- 
compounded  Materials  of  which  the 
masses  or  substances  which  we  com- 
monly meet  with  in  nature  are  compos- 
ed :  in  short  the  Elements  of  Matter. 

"  The  Ancients  supposed  there  were 
but  four  Elements  or  simple  substan- 
ces, viz.  Fire,  Water,  Earth,  and  Air  ; 


t  "  RIatter  is  the  general  name  which  has 
been  given  to  every  species  of  substance 
or  thing-  which  is  capable  of  occupying 
space,  or  which  lias  the  qualities  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thiclcness  ;  consequently,  eve- 
ry thing  which  can  be  seen  or  felt  is  said  to 
he  Matter." 


and  that  out  of  these,  or  certain  com- 
binations of  them,  all  the  substances  in 
nature  were  formed  ;  they  have  been 
handed  down  as  the  whole  of  the  ele- 
ments, but  modern  chemistry  has  dis- 
covered that  these  are  not  all  simple, 
and  in  lieu  of  them,  has  introduced  a 
catalogue  of  upwards  of  40  ingredients, 
which,  from  their  having  resisted  every 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  decom- 
pose, or  divide  them,  seem  entitled  to 
be  called  Elements." 

For  the  names  and  particulars  of 
these  we  are  referred  to  "  any  modern 
chemical  work ;"  but  in  our  judgment 
it  would  be  more  convenient  to  supply 
such  information  by  Notes,  which 
would  not  occupy  much  room,  and 
would  satisfy  readers  without  the  trou- 
ble and  uncertainty  of  going  to  other 
books.  But  we  advance  with  our  sy- 
nopsis. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  various  sub- 
stances which  nature  offers  to  our  ob- 
servation may  differ  essentially  in 
touch,  weight,  and  appearance;  yet 
the  elements  of  which  they  are  compos- 
ed all  possess  the  common  mechanical 
properties  of  matter,  which  properties 
are  five  in  number,  namely,  1.  The 
particles  of  matter  are  solid,  and  occu- 
py space.  2.  They  are  infinitely  di- 
visible. 3.  They  are  impenetrably 
hard.  4.  They  possess  mobility,  but 
are  inert ;  and  5.  They  universally  at- 
tract and  are  attracted. 

T!he  first  may  be  demonstrated  even 
by  "  thin  air,  for  if  a  glass  tube, 
open  at  both  ends,  have  hs  upper  end 
closed  by  the  finger,  while  its  lower  one 
is  immersed  in  a  jar  of  water,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  air  is  material  and  occu- 
pies its  own  space  in  the  tube,  for  it 
will  not  permit  the  water  to  enter  it, 
until  the  finger  is  removed,  when  the 
air  will  escape,  and  the  water  rise  to 
the  same  level  in  the  inside,  as  on  the 
outside  of  the  tube." 

The  second  is  thus  proved  : 

''If  a  single  grain  of  copper  is  dis- 
solved in  about  fifty  drops  of  nitric 
acid,  and  the  solution  is  afterwards  di- 
luted with  about  an  ounce  of  water,  it 
is  evident  that  a  single  drop  of  it  must 
contain  an  almost  immeasurably  small 
portion  of  copper,  and  yet  so  soon  as 
this  comes  in  contact  with  a  piece  of 
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polished  steel  or  iron,  that  metal  will 
become  covered  with  a  perfect  coat  of 
copper,  consequently,  as  much  iron 
may  be  covered  witii  copper  as  the  so- 
lution will  wet,  which  shows  hosv  infi- 
nitely the  copper  can  be  divided  with- 
out any  alteration  in  its  texture." 

<Jf  the  third  property,  it  is  said, 
*'  although  matter,  in  many  instances, 
seems  to  disappear,  as  in  the  cases  of 
burning  and  evaporation,  yet  the 
Chemist's  art  distinctly  proves,  that  it 
is  incapable  of  annihilation,  and  that 
the  original  particles,  in  all  cases,  still 
exist,  though  by  change  of  arrangement 
they  are  made  to  assume  a  different  ap- 
pearance. Even  substances  which  ap- 
pear soft,  such  as  air  and  water,  ap- 
pear hard  when  submitted  to  proper 
examination,  for  although  the  constitu- 
ent particles  cannot  be  experimented 
upon,  yet  the  effect  of  their  aggregation 
may  be  shown  in  several  ways.  Thus, 
a  quantity  of  water  falling  in  an  open 
tube  appears  to  exert  no  particular 
force,  on  account  of  the  resistance  it 
meets  with  from  the  air ;  but  if  that 
air  is  previously  removed  by  exhaus- 
tion there  will  be  no  resistance,  and 
the  water  will  sound  like  the  falling  of 
shot  or  stones  instead  of  water." 

The  fom'th  property  is  shown  by  the 
simple  operation  of  '•'  giving  a  sudden 
push  to  a  bowl  of  w  ater,  when  the  wa- 
ter will  flow  over  on  the  side  on  which 
the  impulse  is  given;  but  if  once  the 
bowl  is  put  into  motion,  and  then  sud- 
denly stopped,  it  will  flow  over  on  the 

opposite  side. From  this  Property 

of  Matter,  if  a  stone,  or  any  inanimate 
mass,  is  undisturbed,  it  will  remain  for 
ever  motionless ;  and  when  once  put 
into  motion,  would  continue  in  it,  and 
move  for  ever,  were  it  not  for  some  re- 
sistance. A  bowl  stops  on  the  bowl- 
ing-green through  the  resistance  and 
friction  of  the  grass  and  the  air,  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  if  it  moved  on  a 
polished  surface  it  would  proceed  much 
further  but  even  in  ttiat  case,  the  air, 
on  account  of  its  solidity,  would  afford 
so.me  resistance,  and  in  time  stop  it; 
while  if  it  moved  in  a  space  devoid  of 
air,  as  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air  pump, 
and  met  with  no  resistance  from  the 
plane  on  which  it  was  moving,  it  would 
continue  to  move  for  ever,  because  the 


only  obstacles  to  its  motion  are  sup- 
posed to  be  removed.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  Moon  and  Planets,  for 
these  move  in  infinite  space,  uncheck- 
ed b}'  friction  or  resistance,  and  there- 
fore always  keep  up  that  native  force 
which  was  communicated  to  them  by 
their  (ireat  Maker  at  the  creation." 

The  fifth  property  is  of  several 
kinds  :  Cohesion,  Gravitation,  Mag- 
netism, Electricity,  and  Elective  At- 
traction or  Affinity.  These,  in  their 
general  eflects,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,appear  nearly  similar,altho'they 
depend  upon  different  circumstances." 

These  divisions  are  readily  explain- 
ed and  confirmed  by  easy  experiments, 
but  we  have  not   space  to  detail  them. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  above  five 
properties  are  those  which  are  general- 
ly ascribed  to  Matter, yet  it  possesses 
another  of  great  importance,  viz.  its 
power  of  arrangement,  commonly  call- 
ed Polariti/.  The  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion sufficiently  accounts  for  the  forma- 
tion of  masses  or  substances,  by  draw- 
ing the  original  particles  of  matter  to- 
gether, and  then  holding  them  ;  but  it 
is  found  that  they  are  not  only  drawn 
and  held  together,  but  that  the  same 
matter  always  takes  the  same  arrange- 
ment or  formation.  Thus  a  piece  of 
iron,  tin,  or  any  other  metal  or  sub- 
stance, will,  when  broken,  always  ex- 
hibit the  same  arrangement  and  dis- 
position of  parts,  or  Grain,  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally called  :  and  so  strictly  are  the 
laws  of  combination  found  to  prevail  in 
the  union  of  elements  and  the  forma- 
tion of  substances,  that  a  most  valuable, 
new,  and  important  character  is  given 
to  modern  chemical  researches,  ap- 
proaching almost  to  mathematical  pre- 
cision ;  it  being  not  only  ascertained, 
that  the  same  materials  will  in  most 
cases  assume  the  same  form,  but  that 
the  ingredients  which  enter  into  the 
formation  of  substances,  do  so  in  cer- 
tain definite  proportions  which  cannot 
be  changed  without  also  changing  the 
character  of  the  substance  they  form." 

Though  we  have  only  gone  over 
twelve  pages  of  Mr.  Millington's  Epit- 
ome, we  trust  we  have  done  enough  to 
show  the  ability,  clearness,  and  pract 
tical  usefulness;  which  distinguish  iiii? 
labours. 
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npHE  engravings  which  adorn  this 
-*-  work  are  by  G.  and  W.  B.  Cooke 
and  E.  Blore,  from  drawings  by  the  lat- 
ter. Hoffland,  R. Thompson, and  Chant- 
rey,  to  whom  the  volume  is  with  great 
propriety  inscribed.  Of  this  esteemed 
and  distinguished  sculptor,  born  at 
Norton,  one  of  the  spots  visited  by  the 
writer,  it  also  contains  a  concise  and 
spirited  biography  ;  but  as  various 
sketches  of  the  same  kind  have  filled 
almost  every  periodical  paper  since 
he  ran  up  the  eminent  ground  of  fame, 
we  shall  not  risk  the  dangers  of  repeti- 
tion by  entering  closely  upon  this  me- 
moir, though  one  or  two  quotations 
from  it  convey  information  of  interest 
to  the  arts.  JM.  C,  it  is  stated,  travel- 
led to  Paris  in  1814-15:  and  JVIr. 
Rhodes  says — 

"During  the  whole  of  this  visit  to 
France  he  indulged  in  his  favourite 
amusement  of  drawing,  and  his  sketch- 
book presents  a  faithful  history  of  his 
journey.  The  carriage  in  which  he 
travelled — the  postillion  that  drove  it 
— the  first  bed  in  which  he  slept  after 
leaving  his  native  country — the  towns 
through  which  he  successively  passed 
■ — Paris — its  public  buildings — the  gar- 
den of  the  Tuileries — the  interior  of  the 
Louvre — the  picturesque  streets  and 
cathedral  of  Amiens,  were  amongst  the 
objects  that  employed  his  pencil.  His 
drawings  are  dated  ;  his  progress  may 
therefore  be  traced,  and  the  route  of  his 
travels  accurately  pointed  out.  I  once 
had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over  his 
sketches  immediately  after  his  first  tour 
into  Scotland,  and  in  addition  to  the 
history  of  his  journey  which  they  pre- 
sented, imagination  soon  converted 
them  into  a  kind  of  barometer,  by 
which  to  ascertain  his  mode  of  living  : 
some  of  them  were  fixed  with  tea,  a  so- 
ber beverage — some  with  rnilk — some 
with  malt  liquor — some  with  whiskey 
— and  others  with  port  wine,  as  these 
various  liquids  happened  to  be  before 
him. 
la  another  part  of  the  volume,  the 


following  mention  is  made  of  a  monu- 
ment in  Ashbourne  Church,  from 
which  the  idea  of  the  two  Children  in 
Litchfield  Cathedral  was  caught : 

"  There  is  a  beautiful  little  monu- 
ment in  this  church,  from  the  chisel  of 
Banks — which  for  execution,  design, 
and  feeling,  would  do  credit  to  the  ta- 
lents of  any  artist.  It  is  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  only  child  of  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby,  a  daughter,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  five  years  and  eleven  months. 
On  ajmarble  pedestal,  a  mattress  sculp- 
tured from  the  same  material  is  laid  j 
on  this  the  child  reposes,  but  appar- 
ently not  in  quiet ;  her  head  reclines  on 
a  pillow,  but  the  disposition  of  the 
whole  figure  indicates  restlessness. 
The  little  sufferer,  indeed,  appears  as 
if  she  had  just  changed  her  position  by 
one  of  those  frequent  turnings  to  which 
illness  often  in  vain  resorts  for  relief 
from  pain.  The  inscription  on  the 
tablet  below  ienforces  this  feeling  : — 

"  I  was  not  in  safety,  neither  had  I  rest, 
and  the  trouble  came." 

"  The  pedestal  below  is  inscribed — 

To  PENELOPE, 

Only  child  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  and 

Dame  Susannah  Boothbv, 

Born,  April  llth,  1785— Died,  March  13th, 

1791. 
She  was  in  form  and  intellect  most  exquisite. 
The  unfortunate  parents   ventured  their  all 
on  this  frail  bark,  and  the  wreck  was  total. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  hang  over  the 
beautiful  image  which  the  artist  has 
here  sculptured  forth,  and  peruse  the 
simple  but  affecting  inscriptions  that 
are  scattered  around  it,  without  sympa- 
thising with  the  afflicted  parents  who 
had  '  ventured  their  all  of  happiness  on 
this  frail  bark,'  and  found  '  the  wreck 
was  total.'  This  monumental  design, 
which  is  exquisitely  finished,  and  full 
of  tender  feeling,  suggested  to  Chant- 
re}'  the  execution  of  that  master-piece 
of  art  the  group  of  the  Two  Children, 
which  is  now  the  grace  and  ornament 
of  Litchfield  Cathedral,  and  the  boast 
of  modern  sculptors. 
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"  Tlie  river  Dove  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  streams  that  ever  gave  a 
charm  to  landscape  ;  and  while  pass- 
ing along  the  first  and  least  picturesque 
division  of  the  dale,  the  ear  was  sooth- 
ed with  its  murmuring,  and  the  eye  de- 
lighted with  the  brilliancy  of  its  wa- 
ters :  in  some  places  it  flows  smoothly 
and  solemnly  along,  but  never  slowly  ; 
in  others,  its  motion  is  rapid,  impetu- 
ous, and  even  turbulent.  The  ash, 
the  hazle,  the  sh^ider  ozier,  and  the 
graceful  birch,  hung  with  honeysuckles 
and  wild  roses,  dip  their  pensile 
branches  in  the  stream,  and  break  its 
surface  into  beauteous  ripples.  Huge 
fragments  of  stone,  toppled  from  the 
rocks  above,  and  partly  covered  with 
moss  and  plants  that  haunt  and  love 
the  water,  divide  the  stream  into  many 
currents ;  round  these  it  bubbles  in 
limpid  rills,  that  circle  into  innumera- 
ble eddies,  which,  by  their  activity, 
give  life  and  motion  to  a  numerous  va- 
riety of  aquatic  plants  and  flowers  that 
grow  in  the  bed  of  the  river  :  these 
wave  their  s'ender  stems  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  which,  flowing  over 
them,  like  the  transparent  varnish  of  a 
picture,  brings  forth  the  most  vivid  co- 
louring. Occasionally  large  stones  are 
thrown  across  the  stream,  which  inter- 
rupt its  progress  :  over  and  amongst 
these  it  rushes  rapidly  into  the  pool  be- 
low, forming  in  its  frequent  falls  a  se- 
ries of  fairy  cascades,  about  which  it 
foams  and  sparkles  with  a  beauty  and 
brilliancy  peculiar  to  this  lively  and 
romantic  river." 

"  An  ancient  custom  still  prevails  in 
the  village  of  Tissington,  to  which,  in- 
deed, it  appears  to  be  confined — for  1 
have  not  met  with  any  thing  of  a  simi- 
lar description  in  any  other  part  of 
Derbyshire.  It  is  denominated  VVell- 
Flowering,  and  Holy  Thursday  is 
devoted  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
this  elegant  custom.  The  day  is  re- 
garded as  a  festival ;  and  all  the  wells 
in  the  place,  five  in  number,  are  deco- 
rated with  wreaths  and  garlands  of 
newly-gathered  flowers,  disposed  in 
various  devices.  Sometimes  boards 
are  used,  which  are  cut  into  the  figure 
intended  to  be  represented,  and  covered 
with  moist  clay,  into  which  the  stems 
ftf  the  flowers  are  inserted,  to  preserve 


their  freshness ;  and  they  are  so  arrang- 
ed as  to  form  a  beautiful  mosaic  work, 
often  tasteful  in  design  and  vivid  in  co- 
louring :  the  boards,  thus  adorned,  are 
so  placed  in  the  spring  that  the  water 
appears  to  issue  from  amongst  beds  of 
flowers.  On  this  occasion  the  villagers 
put  on  their  best  attire,  and  open  their 
houses  to  their  friends.  There  is  ser- 
vice at  the  church,  where  a  sermon  is 
preached  ;  afterwards  a  procession 
takes  place,  and  the  wells  are  visited  in 
succession  :  the  psalms  for  the  day, 
the  epistle  and  gospel,  are  read,  one 
at  each  well,  and  the  whole  concludes 
with  a  hymn,  which  is  simg  by  the 
church  singers,  and  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  music.  This  done,  they  sepa- 
rate, and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is 
spent  in  rural  sports  and  holiday  pas- 
times." 

Equally  old  customs  prevail  near 
Wirksworth,  and  as  they  display  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  min- 
ing laws  of  England,  we  shall  present 
a  iew  relative  passages  to  our  rea- 
ders : 

"Wirksworth  is  the  seat  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Mineral  Laws  for 
the  Low  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  and  the 
JVIoote  Hall  is  the  judicial  session  house  < 
where  all  complaints  are  heard,  and  all 
suits  decided,  that  belong  to  this  pecu- 
liar court. 

"  The  Moote  Hall  is  a  neat  stone 
building,  with  the  town's  arms  carved 
over  the  door,  and  on  each  side  are  " 
some  emblematic  devices  in  bas-relievo. 
Within,  secured  by  a  chain,  is  the  an- 
cient brazen  dish  whicii  regulates  the 
admeasurement  of  lead  ore  throughout 
the  whole  district.  The  following  in- 
scription is  engraved  upon  it : — 

"This  clishe  was  made  the  iiij  of  October,  the  iiij 
yere  of  the  reigiie  of  Kyng-  Henry  tlie  VIII.  before 
Georo:e  Erie  of  Shrewesbury,  Steward  of  the  Kyng- 
most  Honourable  household,  and  also  Steward  of  all 
tlse  honour  of  Tutbury,  by  the  assent  and  consent  as 
well  of  all  the  Mynours  as  of  all  the  Drenners  within 
and  adjoining  the  Lordship  of  Wyrksworth  Perveli 
of  the  said  honour.  This  Dyshe  to  Remayne  In  the 
Moote  Hall  at  Wyrksworth,  hanjiing^  bv  a  cheyne,  so 
as  the  Merchanntes  and  Mynours  may  have  resort 
to  the  same  at  all  tymes  to  make  the  trew  mesuve  at 
the  same  " 

"  The  lead  mines  of  Derbyshire  are 
of  very  remote  antiquity.  The  Odin 
mine  at  Castleton  bears  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Saxon  deities  ;  it  may, 
therefore,  be  inferred  that  it  was  kno\vn 
to.  and  worked  by  (he  Saxons,  previous- 
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ly  to  the  introduction  of  cliiistianity. 
In  the  wapentake  of  Wirksvvorth  there 
were  lead  mines  so  early  as  the  year 
835  ;  at  which  time  a  grant  was  made 
by  the  abbess  of  Repton,  of  her  estate 
at  Wircesworth,  on  condition  that  an 
annual  stipend  of  lead,  of  the  value  of 
three  hundred  shillings,  should  be  paid 
for  certain  religious  uses  as  she  then  di- 
rected. The  laws  that  now  govern  the 
mining  interests  of  this  country  contain 
some  curious  provisions ;  how  they 
originated  it  is  now  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, but,  from  indisputable  records,  it 
appears  'that  Edward  the  First  di- 
rected the  Sheriff  of  the  County  to  call 
a  meeting  at  Ashbourne,  of  such  per- 
sons as  were  best  acquainted  with  the 
rights  and  custom  of  the  Mines/  On 
this  occasion  their  privileges  were  as- 
certained and  confirmed;  the  two 
courts  of  Money-Ash  and  Wirksworth 
established  ;  and  a  code  of  permanent 
regulations  adopted.  These  regula- 
tions constitute  the  mineral  law  of  Der- 
byshire at  the  present  time.  The 
principal  officers  of  these  courts  are  de- 
nominated barmasters,  and  it  is  their 
peculiar  duty  to  preside  on  all  cases  of 
trial  in  which  the  mining  interests  of 
their  respective  jurisdictions  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  generally  to  see  that  jus- 
tice is  fully  and  fairly  administered.  It 
is  likewise  the  duty  of  the  barmaster  to 
put  miners  in  possession  of  any  veins  of 
lead  ore  which  the}'  may  discover. 
The  mode  of  doing  this  is  extremely 
simple,  yet  curious.  When  a  man  has 
found,  or  imagines  he  has  found  a  vein 
of  ore  in  any  part  of  the  '  King's  field,' 
which,  with  very  ievj  exceptions,  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  the  mineral  dis- 
tricts of  Derbyshire,  he  may  claim  it  as 
his  own  merely  by  fixing  down  a  kw 
sticks,  put  together  in  a  peculiar  way, 
and  notifying  the  same  to  the  barmas- 
ter, who  immediately  gives  him  com- 
plete and  exclusive  possession  of  his 
newly-acquired  property  in  a  way  as 
summary  as  it  is  decisive.  The  bar- 
master,  accompanied  by  two  jurymen 
belonging  to  the  mineral  court,  enters 
the  place,  field,  or  meadow,  where  the 
miner  intends  to  commence  his  opera- 
tions, marks  out  a  plot  of  ground  of 
about  fourteen  yards  square,  takes  it 
from  the  former  proprietor,  whether  it 


be  freehold  or  not,  and  gives  it  to  a 
new  possessor.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
the  miner  has  now  only  obtained  a  piece 
of  land  in  which  to  sink  his  shaft.  The 
little  insulated  spot,  which  has  just  been 
made  his  own,  is  surrounded  with 
fields,  some  covered  with  grass  and 
some  with  corn :  through  these  the 
barmaster  and  the  two  jurymen  soon 
mark  out  a  path  to  the  public  highway; 
they  arrange  themselves  on  a  line  with 
each  other,  and  with  their  arms  wide 
extended  and  their  fingers'  ends  just 
touching,  they  march  abreast  from  the 
mine  in  the  most  convenient  direction 
to  the  nearest  public  carriage  road, 
placing  stakes  on  each  side  as  they 
proceed,  within  v.'hich  they  confirm  to 
the  miner  a  carriage  way  in  perpetuity, 
whereon  he  may  cart  his  minerals,  un- 
interrupted by  any  authority  whatever. 
Neither  standing  corn  nor  any  other 
description  of  property,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  '  dwelling-house,  a  high 
road,  a  garden,  or  an  orchard,'  is,  or 
can  be,  exempt  from  this  fundamental 
law  of  the  miners.  A  number  of  other 
provisions,  equally  singular,  are  in- 
cluded amongst  their  regulations.  '  If 
any  miner  be  killed  or  slain,  or  damp- 
ed upon  the  mine,  within  any  groove,' 
no  king's  coroner  has  power  to  inter- 
fere ;  the  barmaster  becomes  invested 
with  his  authority,  and  holds  an  inquest 
accordingly.  In  article  the  thirteenth 
it  is  provided,  '  that  no  person  shall 
sue  any  miner  for  debt  that  doth  be- 
long unto  the  mines  in  any  court,  and 
if  any  person  do  the  contrary,  he  shall 
lose  his  debt  and  pay  the  charges  in 
law.'  In  a  subsequent  clause  it  is 
enacted  '  that  no  officer,  for  trespass  or 
debt,  shall  execute  or  serve  any  writ, 
warrant,  or  precept,  upon  any  miner, 
being  at  iDork  in  the  mine,  nor  token 
the  miner  comes  and  go  to  the  Bar- 
mote  Court,  but  the  barmaster  or  his 
deputy  only.'  These  extracts  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  how  extensive  and  vari- 
ous the  authority  of  the  barmaster  is  ; 
they  likewise  exemplify  the  peculiar 
nature  of  those  provisions  which  govern 
and  regulate  the  practice  of  the  miners 
of  Derbyshire. 

In  a  mine  near  Wirksworth,  the  au- 
thor records  a  remarkable  instance  of 
human  preservation  : 
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"  The  mine  called   Godbeheres 

Founder  has  been  rendered  memorable 
from   an   occurrence  that  took   place 
there  about  five  and   twenty  years  ago. 
Two  men,  named  Boden  and  Pearson, 
were   working  in   the  mine  at  different 
depths,  when  the  earth  and  water  sud- 
denly  rushed   in   upon   them,  and  in 
one  moment   buried  them  alive  in  the 
deep  recess  below.     On  the  third  day 
after  the  accident  happened,  Pearson 
was  found   dead  amongst  the  rubbish, 
and  the  men   who    were  employed  in 
clearing  away  the  earth  that  had  choak- 
ed  up  the  entrance  into  the  mine,  had 
now   so  little  hope  of  finding   Boden 
alive  that  they  were  scarcely  at  all  dis- 
posed to   persevere  in   their  exertions. 
They   were,  however,  prevailed  upon 
to  proceed,  until  on  the  eighth  day  of 
their  labours  they  distinctly  heard  Bo- 
den's  signal,  and   ascertained  that   he 
was  living.     They  now   worked  with 
greater  energy,  but  more  care,  for  a 
iew  hours  longer,  when  they  found  the 
object  of  their  search  weak  and  almost 
exhausted,  but   still   in  existence,  and 
fully  sensible  of  the  miraculous  nature 
of  his  escape.     His  recovery  from  the 
effects   of  this  premature  entombment 
was  slow,  but  effectual,  and  he  return- 
ed to  his   usual  employment  in  about 
fourteen  weeks,  and   lived  many  years 
afterwards.     When  this   accident  took 
place  Boden  was  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  mine  ;  Pearson  was  at  a    windlass 
in  the  drift  above,  when  the  earth  rush- 
ed suddenly   upon   him,  and  he   was 
found  dead  amongst  the  mass.  Boden's 
situation  was  equally  perilous,  but  the 
earth  was  stopped  in  its  fall  by  a  pro- 
jection  vvhicii   considerably   narrowed 
the  shaft   where  he   was.     Thus  cir- 
cumstanced, with   no  prospect  before 
him  but  death,  this  poor  man   passed 
eight  days  in  this  narrow  cell,  without 
light  or  food  or  wherewithal  to  quench 
his  thirst,  wliich  he  felt  more  severely 
than   any  other  deprivation.     Hunger 
he  bore  with    fortitude  ;  thirst   m  as  in- 
tolerable; and  during  the  whole  of  his 
confinement  he  was  sufficiently  sensi- 
ble to  feel  all  the  horrors  of  his  situa- 
tion.      He    likewise    suffered   greatly 
from  cold,  but   having  a  few  yards  to 
move  in  he  found  a  windlass,  and  exer- 
cised himself  in  turning  it,  but  by  some 


mishap  the  handle  fell  into  the  deep  va- 
cuity beneath,  and  he  could  not  recov- 
er it  again.  Deprived  of  this  means  of 
employment  he  still  found  something  to 
do.  In  the  shaft  where  he  was  im- 
prisoned a  rope  was  suspended  over 
his  head  ;  he  clambered  up  it,  and 
working  at  the  earth  above  him,  he 
loosened  a  portion  of  it  from  its  lodge- 
ments, which  fell  into  the  chasm  at  its 
feet.  While  thus  engaged  he  imagined 
he  heard  the  noise  of  men  labouring  for 
his  release  ;  he  listened,  and  was  al- 
most breathless  with  anxiety.  The 
sound,  for  a  time,  instead  of  invigorat- 
ing, only  paralized  his  exertions,  but 
while  in  this  situation  he  yet  contrived 
to  make  the  signal  that  he  was  alive 
distinctly  heard  and  understood.  Short- 
ly afterwards,  he  once  more  saw  the 
light  of  heaven,  and  human  faces  gaz- 
ing upon  him,  as  if  they  had  actually 
beheld  a  dead  man  rising  from  the 
grave,  and  not  a  living  body.  He  was, 
indeed,  little  better  than  the  appari- 
tion of  a  man  ;  eight  days  of  mental 
and  bodily  suffering  had  reduced  him 
to  a  skeleton,  and  the  palid  hue  and 
altered  expression  of  his  countenance, 
had  nearly  obliterated  his  personal 
identity.  In  this  state  he  was  restored 
to  his  family,  who  felt  as  if  a  being 
from  the  grave  had  burst  '■  its  cear- 
ments,  and  the  dead  body  had  returned 
to  life." 

To  vary  and  conclude  our  extracts, 
we  select  the  following,  respecting  Bol- 
sover  : 

"  The  inhabitants  are  now  almost 
entirely  employed  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits :  formerly  a  considerable  manu- 
facture of  spurs  and  buckles  was  carri- 
ed on  this  place.  These  were  n)ade 
in  a  very  superior  manner  of  the  best 
malleable  iron,  and  then  hardened  on 
the  surface  only,  that  they  might  admit 
of  a  very  due  polish.  The  process  of 
hardening  used  by  the  buckle-makers 
of  Colsover,  which  is  technically  called 
case-hardening,  is  well  known  amongst 
those  who  are  connected  with  the  ma- 
nufacture of  articles  of  steel  and  iron  ; 
to  those  who  are  not  it  may  be  useful 
to  intimate  that  iron,  properly  so  call- 
ed, is  incapable  of  receiving  a  very  high 
polish  ;  the  buckles  and  spurs  were 
therefore  formed  and  filed  into  shape 
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when  in  the  state  of  iron  only  ;  the  ex- 
terior surface  was  then  converted  into 
steel  by  a  peculiar  process,  in  which 
burnt  bones,  and  ashes  made  from  the 
leather  of  old  shoes,  were  generally 
used.     The  manufactured   article  was 


now  internally  iron,  and  therefore  not 
liable  to  be  easily  broken,  but  the  ex- 
terior surface  was  converted  into  the 
purest  steel,  and  fitted  to  receive  the 
highest  polish  that  ran  possibly  be  im- 
parted to  this  beautiful  metal." 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 
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/"^AxNTERBURY  was  the  earliest 
^^^  seat  of  Christianity  in  Britain  ; 
and  it  appears,  that  even  before  the  ce- 
lebrated mission  of  St.  Augustine,  (a. 
D.  597,)  Luidhard,  a  Chaplain  to  Ber- 
tha, Queen  of  Kent,  was  at  the  head  of 
a  congregation  in  this  very  ancient  ci- 
ty. With  some  fluctuations  occasion- 
ed by  apostasy,  scepticism,  or  politi- 
cal events,  and  which  were  overcome 
by  miracles  and  perseverance  on  the 
part  of  the  Church,  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury grew  rapidly  into  power,  and 
spread  its  influence  over  all  England. 
About  A.  D.  1803,  Ceolnoth,  the  first 
Dean  on  record,  is  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  it.  Archbishop  Odo,  above 
a  century  later,  affords  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  arrogance  of  the  clergy  in 
those  remote  days.  He  "  endeavour- 
ed to  render  the  church  independent 
of  all  control.  For  this  purpose  he 
promulgated,  in  943,  his  famous  pasto- 
ral letter,  since  called  the  '  Constitu- 
tions of  Odo,'  in  which  he  arrogantly 
and  presumptuously  says,  '  I  strictly 
command  and  charge  that  no  man  pre- 
sume to  lay  any  tax  on  the  possessions 
of  the  clergy,  who  are  the  sons  of  God. 
I  command  the  king,  the  princes,  and 
all  in  authority  to  obey,  with  great  hu- 
mility, the  archbishop  and  bishops,  for 
they  have  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.' " 

Many  of  this  priest's  successors  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps.  Ralph,  "  elect- 
ed in  1114,  a  prelate  who  was  extreme- 
ly jealous  of  the  prerogatives  of  his 
church,  would  never  allow  the  king  to 
put  on  his  own  crown,  as  that  ceremo- 
ny was  a  peculiar  right  of  the  arch- 
bishops on  all  occasions."  And  simi- 
lar ambition  led  to  the  famous  catas- 
trophe of  the  domineering  Becket. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  dip  into  the  olden 
and  controversial  history  of  the  build- 


ing of  the  Cathedral  and  its  various 
ailes,  naves,  transepts,  &c. ;  we  will 
only  mention  that  ''  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  some  useful  and  ju- 
dicious improvements  have  been  mak- 
in<T,  by  taking  away  many  of  the  iron 
railings  which  surrounded  and  were  in- 
serted in  the  monuments,  and  by  clean- 
ing and  repairing  those  monuments." 
These  involve  great  improvements,  and 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  curi- 
ous remains ;  and  Mr.  Briton  says  ve- 
ry aptly,  that  this  Cathedral  "  at  once 
exemplifies  the  powers,  capabilities, 
varities,  and  merits  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture. This,  like  genuine  Christiani- 
ty, is  genial,  tolerant,  expansive,  and 
appeals  both  to  the  heart  and  fancy  of 
man.  That  heart,  indeed,  must  be 
flinty,  and  fancy  phlegmatic,  which 
can  be  unmoved  by  the  present  Cathe- 
dral of  Canterbury.  It  is  an  edifice  of 
great  extent  and  amplitude  ;  consider- 
able variety  and  intricacy ;  in  some 
parts  grand  and  imposing,  and  in  many 
others  curious,  beautiful,  and  interest- 
ing. 

Theodore,  one  of  the  early  Bishops, 
and  a  Greek,  "  was  among  the  first  to 
institute  parishes,  or  define  parochial 
districts,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  appears, 
of  afibrding  to  places  remote  from 
cathedrals  the  benefit  of  a  resident 
clergy. 

"  An  anecdote  of  Anselm,  related  by 
William  of  Malmsbury,  is  curious,  as  it 
gives  us  some  idea  of  the  slate  of  the 
arts  at  this  period.  He  was  under  the 
necessity  of  travelling  to  Rome  ;  and 
on  his  return,  knowing  that  he  was  to 
be  waylaid  by  banditti,  he  diguised 
himself  to  deceive  them.  They  learn- 
ed his  intention,  and  sent  an  artist  to 
Rome,  who  made  so  exact  a  delinea- 
tion of  his  features,  that  the  archbishop, 
who  found  he  should  be  known  in  any 
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dress,  was  obliged  to  travel  much  out 
of  his  road  to  avoid  his  enemies.  He 
was  canonized  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VH.  His  works,  relating  to  Divinity, 
are  very  numerous,  and  were  repeat- 
edly published  durine  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeentli  centuries." 

John  Peckham  "  did  not  spare  the 
faults  of  the  clersy.and  his  treatment 
of  Sir  Osborn  Giffurd  shows  that  he 
paid  litde  deference  to  the  rank  of  an 
offender.  This  licentious  baron  hav- 
ing carried  otT  two  nuns  from  the  mo- 
nastery of  Wilton,  Archbishop  Perk- 
ham  first  issued  against  him  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  ;  and,  having  thus 
brought  him  to  submission,  granted 
him  absolution  on  the  following  severe 


terms.  After  Interdicting  him  from  all 
future  connexion  with  nuns  of  nunner- 
ies, he  ordered  that  he  should  be  pub- 
licly scourged  on  three  successive  Sun- 
days, in  tiie  church  of  Wilton,  and  as 
many  times  in  the  church  and  market- 
place of  Salisbury  ;  that  he  should  fast 
a  certain  nund)er  of  months  ;  that  he 
should  wear  no  linen  for  three  years; 
and  that  he  should  relinquish  his  knight 
hood  as  to  dress  and  title,  and  swear  to 
wear  none  but  russet  coloured  clothes 
until  he  had  been  three  years  in  the 
Holy  Land.  'If (says  Bishop  God- 
win) some  of  our  gentlemen  were  now 
and  then  thus  served,  they  would  not 
be  so  wanton  as  they  are.'  " 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 
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**  The  vessel  while  the  dread  event  draws  nifh 
Seems  more  impatient  o'er  the  waves  to  fly — 
Fate  spurs  her  on — "  FaIconer''s  Shipwreck. 

'HY,  Sir,  sailors  that  know  the 
construction  of  a  ship,  liow  the 
timbers  and  knees  are  jointed  together, 
and  where  every  treenail  is  drove,  are 
far  more  timorous  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
than  those  who  are  ignorant  of  her 
frame-work.  By  the  same  rule  I  have 
known  some  surgeons  who  were  skill'd 
in  anatomy,  apt  to  be  narvous  upon  oc- 
casions. But  howsomever,  a  gale  of 
wind  is  no  plaything,  Sir.  You  have 
never  witness'd  one  at  sea ;  but  may- 
hap you'd  like  a  rough  description 
from  an  old  weather-beaten  Tar,  who, 
ever  since  he  was  the  height  of  a  quart 
pot,  has  been  working  against  wind  and 
tide  and  braved  every  billow,  from  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  but, 
bless  you,  what's  the  use  on  it — I  went  to 
windward  like  smoke.  Well,  Sir,  I 
was  in  a  Transport  about  600  tons ; 
a  pretty  ship,  saiPd  like  a  mermaid, 
and  sat  on  the  water  like  a  duck ;  but 
no  matier.  Well,  we  sailed  from  St. 
Andero  with  sick  and  wounded  troops, 
and  women  ;  there  were  some  otBcers, 
too,  with  their  families,  and  we  were 
bound  to  our  own  dear  native  land ; 
but  before  I  proceed  I'll  just  give  you  a 
sketch  of  our  passengers :    and,  first, 

'^8  ATHENEUM    VOL.    14. 


was  Captain  R —  of  —  regiment,  a 
fine  Dalgetty-looking  old  veteran,  with 
flowing  locks  as  white  as  a  snow-ball  ; 
he  had  sought  the  bubble  reputation 
even  in  the  cannon's  mcudi,  but  he'd 
no  interest.  Sir ;  and  having  buried  his 
wife  in  a  foreign  land,  was  now  return- 
ing home  with  his  two  daughters,  love- 
ly girls,  the  prop  and  stay  of  his  de- 
clining age  ;  they  were  sweet  flowers, 
and  when  they  used  to  sit  on  the  deck 
each  side  of  their  father,  administering 
the  balra  of  consolation  to  his  wounded 
spirit,  'twas  like  the  picture  of  Mercy 
and  Benevolence  soothing  the  sorrows 
of  Time.  Then  there  was  Lieut.  N — 
and  his  wife,  a  very  interesting  couple, 
and  yet  they  were  but  one  m  mind. 
He  had  been  severely  wounded,  and 
she  had  quitted  her  country  to  attend 
the  partner  of  her  heart,  but  now, 
through  grief  and  too  close  attention  to 
his  wants,  droop'd  like  a  lily  withering 
in  the  storm,  and  seemed  fast  hastening 
to  that  bourne  whence  no  travellers  re- 
turn ;  they  had  one  little  boy  about 
eight  years  old,  the  mother's  darling, 
and  the  father's  pride.  Next  there 
was  Dr.  Mac  I — ,  a  native  of  auld 
Reekie  :  he  was  a  stanch  kirk  o'  Scot- 
land man,  as  kind  a  soul  as  ever 
broke  bread  and  treated  the  poor  fel- 
lows under   his  care  with  the  tender- 
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ness  of  a  parent:  he  liaH  national   pre- 
judices, to  be  sure — call'd  Dr.  Johnson 
an  "  ig-no-ram-ass,"    and  used  to  boast 
of  his  acquaintance  with    Rab  Burns, 
who  was  an  old  croney  of  his  father's : 
<«  I   ken'd  him  fu'  well  (said  he,)  when 
he  biffgit  near  tlie  Brig   of  Ayr ;    be 
would  come  the  hoose  and  sit  with  my 
gude  feytiier  for  the  boor  togither   o'er 
t^he   brandy-stoup,  and  crack   of  anld 
lang  syne  ;  but  they  are  gan   the  way 
of  avv  flesh,  and  we  must  prepare  to  fol- 
low."    But  I  mustn't  forget  Lieut.  B — 
he  was  what   you  call  an   in-fid-hell,  I 
don't  know  what  it  means,  but  some  of 
the  sodgers  told  me  he'd  no  more  reli- 
gion than  a  pope;  he  had  committed  a 
fox-paw  by  profaning  one  of  the  Span- 
ish churches,  but  he  got  over  that,  for 
his  uncle   was  a  nobleman  :    however, 
one  day  his   regiment   was  order'd  on 
some  dangerous    and   honourable  ser- 
vice, and  so  he  throws  himself  into  the 
sick-list  with  a  gum-boil  in  his  throat ; 
but  it  wouldn't  do,  and  he  was   near 
getting  an  emetic   which   would    have 
made  him  throw  up  his  commission,  so 
the  General,  to  save  him,  sent  him  to 
take  charge  of  his  troops  ;  but  he  was 
much  despised,  particularly  by  the  la- 
dies.    He  would    often  fall  foul  of  the 
Doctor,  and  one  fine  clear  night,  when 
the  stars  were  all  glowing,  I  was  at  the 
helm,  and  the  good  old  Scot  was  point- 
ing 'em  out  by  name  to  one  of  the  las- 
sies, and   says  he,  '^  The  heavens  de- 
clare the   glory  of  God  !     Wha  but  a 
gowk  wad  suppose  tltat  yon  bright  orbs 
were   produced  by  blind   chance,  atid 
that  they  have  continued  preceesely  in 
the  same  place  for  nearly  sax  thoosand 
years,  without  a  superintending  pow- 
er ?"     Up  comes  the  young  spark,  and 
overhanl'd  a  great  deal  of  lingo  ;  but  I 
couldn't  understand  it ;  I   recollect  the 
Doctor  saying  "  Hoot  hoot,  wait  a  wee 
jyinn — wait  a  wee — If  there  is   a   God 
Fin  right,  and   if  there's  nae  God  I'm 
right  still." 

Well,  Sir,  these  were  our  principal 
cabin  passengers :  there  were  others 
but  I  shall  tire  you  to  describe  'em  all. 
Tbr'  sodgers,  poor  souls,  were  most  of 
'enr«  in  a  very  low  state,  and  the  inces- 
sant quarrelling  of  the  women  deprived 
them  of  rest ; — to  be  sure  there  were 
some  exceptions,  where  the  wife  at- 


tended to  the  wants  cf  her  wounded 
but  brave  husband  and  sooth'd  his 
harsh  complainings  with  a  voice  of  sof- 
ten'd  tenderness,  and  these  were  gene- 
rally the  youngest  and  prettiest  amongst 
'em. 

But  to  proceed  :     We  had  been  out 
about    ten    days    with    tolerable    fair 
weather,  when  just  at  the   end  of  the 
dog-watch   (that's  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening.    Sir)    a  sudden   squall 
hove  the   ship  on    her  beam  ends,  and 
away  went  the  main-top-sail  clean  out 
of  the  bolt-ropes — What  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion !     The  shrill   howl  of  the  wind 
— the  shrieks  of  the  women — the  flap- 
ping of  the  fragments  of  the  sail — the 
groans  of  the  suflerers  below,  the  dash- 
ing of  the  waters,  and  the  yo-hoy  of  the 
sailors,  with  the  bellowing  of  the  cap- 
tain— formed  a  concert   which  I  dare 
say  you  have  no  desire  to  hear.     We 
clued  up  til!  the  squall  was  a  little  abat- 
ed, and  then  all  hands  were  employed 
in  bending  a  new  topsail :  this  occupi- 
ed us  till  near  midnight,  and  the  gale 
continuing  we  I'urled  the  fore  and  mizen 
topsails,  and  set  tlie  reef'd   foresail  and 
trysail.     By  the  reckoning,  we  were  at 
no  great  distance  from  Ushant,  the  wind 
being  fair,  we  entertain'd  hopes  of  soon 
getting  into   Plymouth  :  indeed  by  the 
time  we  had   got  all  snug,  the   storm 
abated  considerably,  so,  instead  of  turn- 
ing in,  we  were  obliged  to  remain  on 
deck  and  set  the  topsails  again  ;  but 
scarce  had   we  loosed  the  sails,  when 
the  wind  took  us  right  a-head,  and  blew 
harder  than  ever.     Of  all  places  in  the 
world,  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  the  worst 
for  a  cross  sea ;  you  never  know  where 
it  will  take  you.     "Hold  on  aloft  !" 
roared  the  captain,  who  saw  it  coming, 
and    clung   to    the    weather-shrouds; 
"  Hold   on   fore  and   aft  ;  mind  your 
helm  ;  ease  her,  boy,  ease  her."     The 
sea  struck  us  amidships,  and  a  whole 
body  of  waters  burst   upon  the  deck  : 
away  went  bulwarks,  boats,  hen-coops, 
and  every  thing  moveable.     "  A  man 
overboard,   a    man  overboard  !"    was 
echoed   from  all  sides,  and  as  soon  as 
our  eyes   were  clear  of  salt   spray  we 
saw  three  poor  fellows  bufiV'tting  with 
the  waves  ;  one  was  the  helmsman,  the 
others  were  invalids,  who  had  crawl'd 
on  deck  for  air.     Oh,  Sir,  'twas  a  di£>- 
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tressing  sight.  At  first  we  could  hear 
them  hallooing  for  assistance,  and  then 
their  voices  were  lost  in  the  howling  of 
the  gale  ;  but  we  saw  them,  Sir,  a  long 
while.  The  helmsman  had  got  hold  of 
a  spar,  and  one  of  the  others  on  the 
boat's  keel ;  the  third  had  sunk  !  We 
kept  sight  of  the  first  nearly  all  day, 
but  couldn't  save  liim,  for  another  sea 
had  carried  away  the  bowsprit  and 
foremast ;  the  second,  after  remaining 
some  lime  on  the  boat's  bottom,  let  go 
his  hold  ;  the  boat  still  floated  on  the 
wave,  but  he  was  gone  for  ever  !  Oh 
what  must  have  been  my  poor  mess- 
mate's feelings — his  ship  in  view, 
though  leaving  him — himself  devoted  to 
destruction — the  dark  waters  yawning 
on  all  sides  to  receive  their  prey — eve- 
ry billow  a  threatening  grave — no  hope. 
Thought  he  then  of  home  ?  his  wife, 
his  little  ones  ?  Oh,  Sir,  what  must 
have  bsen  his  feelings  !  As  night  ap- 
proach'd,  so  darker  grew  each  scene  of 
horror,  and  its  deep'ning  shades  fell 
heavy  on  the  seaman's  soul.  We  had 
but  little  command  of  the  ship,  and 
were  fast  drifting  to  keward.  Night 
came,  and  sky  and  ocean  seem'd  blend- 
ed together  in  the  distance,  while  the 
sea  around  was  one  white  foam.  Wave 
after  wave  washed  over  us  ;  the  well 
was  sounded,  alarm  was  pictured  on 
every  countenance — she  had  sprung  a 
leak.  All  hands  rauster'd  at  the  pumps, 
but  the  water  gained  so  fast — death 
stared  us  in  the  face !  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  gale,  all  the  hatches 
were  batten'd  down,  so  that  the  poor 
creatures  below  were  in  total  darkness, 
and  nearly  without  food  or  aii  :  some 
had  fallen  out  of  their  hammocks,  and, 
unable  to  rise,  had  been  dash'd  from 
side  to  side  with  the  motion  of  the  ship 
till  they  expired.  The  good  Doctor 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  but  to 
little  purpose. 

About  four  in  the  morning  the  wa- 
ter had  gained  so  much  thai  every  hope 
had  fled,  and  the  ship  was  sinking  fast. 
The  passengers  after  many  struggles 
crowded  on  the  deck,  but  scarcely  were 
they  secured  when  a  dreadful  shock 
told  us  another  fatal  truth.  The  ship 
had  struck  !  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, rush'd  from  below,  and  every 
breaker   carried  off   its  victims.     Oh 


what  a  scene  of  horror  !     W^e  saw  our 
companions   washed   from   our  side — 
witness'd   their  struggles  as  a  prelude 
to  our  own — heard  tlie  loud  yell  when 
the  last  death-pang  parted  soul  and  bo- 
dy— and    saw    the  children    clinging 
round    the   parents   as  they    sunk   to- 
gether !     Every  wave  threw  us  higher 
on  the   rocks,  and   hope  dawned  vvitli 
the  day  ;  but  vain  were  our  efforts  to 
discover  land,  all  was  one  raging  foam. 
I   had  assisted  to  secure  Captain   R  — 
and  his  daughters   to  the  taffaril ;  the 
captain   and  mate   had  done  the  same 
by  Lieut.  N —  and  his  wife  ;  the  Doc- 
tor had  shifted  for  himself,  supportin<j 
Lieut.   1> —  who  clung   round    him  in 
trembling  alarm,  till  a  sailor,  observing 
his  situation,  gave  him  a  lashing  to  the 
ring-bolt,   and  there  he  sat   pale  and 
quivering,    wisiiing   the   bitterness    of 
death  had  pass'd,  yet  dreading  its  ap- 
proach, trying  to   pray,   yet  mingling 
curses   with   his  pray'rs — shrieking  as 
the  roaring  billows  dash'd  over  us,  and 
then  laughing  in  all  the  convulsive  ago- 
ny of  bitter  despair.     What  a  contrast 
to  the  worthy  Doctor  !    there  was  no 
fear  in  his  look, 'twas  calm  resignation, 
and  an  eye  of  tender  compassion  bent 
upon  his  fellow-sufferers  :  I  heard  him 
repeating  to  himself  "  1  know  in  whom 
I  have   believed,  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth."     But  oh  the  anguish 
of  the  grey  haired   father,  as  each  arm 
was  thrown   round  those  lovely  plants, 
whose  growth  he'd  watch'd  from  earli- 
est infancy  ;  and  first  he  turned  to  the 
youngest — "  Emma,"    said    he — and 
then  to   the  other,    ^'  Eliza,"   as  if  it 
was  a  dreadful  dream   whose  certainty 
he  fear'd;  "Emma,   Eliza,   both   my 
children — both  doom'd  to  perish  !     Is 
there  no   hope?    Great  God,  on  me — 
on  me  inflict  your  wrath,  but  spare,  oh 
spare  my  children."     l\ir.   N —  had 
suffered  since  the  gale   had   burst  out 
afresh :  his   wife  hung  round  his  neck, 
and  feebly  he  grasp'd  his  boy  between 
his    knees — his    hold    relax'd — grew 
weaker — and    the    poor     child    was 
waslfd  away  !     Shrieking,  the  mother 
shook  her   husband  in  all  the   anrruish 
of  maddening  torture — no  notice  was 
returned — his  spirit  had  fled  !  and  now 
a   tremendous    breaker  came    rolling 
tow'rds  us,  as  if  mustering  all  its  force 
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to  close,  the  dreadful  scene  :  it  struck 
the  ship — the  rending  timbers  separat- 
ed, carrying  away  that  part  of  the 
stern  where  the  sutilVrers  were  lash'd — 
I  saw  no  more  and  recollect  but  little, 
except  the  horrid  crash  and  the  gurg- 
ling of  waters  in  mj'  ears,  mingled  with 
groans  and  shrieks  When  1  recover- 
ed, I  found  myself  laying  on  an  old 
sail  in  a  fishing  vessel.  They  had  ob- 
served me  clinging  to  part  of  the  float- 
ing wreck,  and  at  imminent  risk  to 
themselves  had  pick'd  me  up.     Three 


others  were  likewise  saved,  a  soldier 
and  two  sailors — all,  all  the  rest  had 
perished  !  We  had  struck  upon  those 
dangerous  sunken  rocks  on  the  coast  ol 
France,  called  the  Saints,  several  miles 
from  land,  and  where  many  a  gallant 
ship  and  hardy  Tar  have  mingled  their 
timbers  together — and  those  sweet 
girls,  too — but  they  are  happy.  Sir, 
they  are  happy  in  another  and  a  better 
world,  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 


(Blackwood's  Mag.) 
A    TRAVELLER'S    WEEK. 


Monday — Dover. 
XiOUSED  out  of  a  dreary  doze — 
•*-*  the  fruits  of  last  night's  surfeit  of 
tough  mutton  and  brandy  port — by  the 
waiter,  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
Steam  boat  wasjust  going  off. — Start- 
ed from  bed,  in  an  agony  of  nervous 
hurry — Put  a  posse  of  porters,  waiters, 
and  chambermaids,  in  requisition  to 
bundle  me  off. — Rushed  dov\n  to  the 
pier,  with  the  whole  clan  at  my  heels, 
and  pvery  eye  in  the  town  turned  on 
my  flight — reached  the  shore  time 
enough  to  see  the  packet  under  easy 
sail. — Paid  half  the  passage  for  a  boat 
to  take  me  five  hundred  yards,  and 
was  at  last  trundled  on  board  unshaved 
and  half-dres.sed,  "  unanointed  and 
unaneled,"  to  cool  my  pores  in  a  raw, 
foggy  breeze. 

The  deck  crowded  with  spruce  Lon- 
doners and  their  ladies,  feathered  and 
flounced  for  a  water-party. Cha- 
grined to  the  soul,  and  attempting  to 
get  rid  of  my  discomfort  by  contempt 
of  the  whole  set.  Took  out  my  pen- 
cil, and  attempted  a  caricature — 
sketched  an  alderman  and  a  half-pay 
officer  in  strong  dispute  on  the  j>^ation- 
al  debt — fine  contrast  of  figure,  pursy 
pride,  and  meagre  pertinacity  ;  tat,  con- 
tented ignorance,  and  ignorance  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other — turtle  beside  ra- 
tion soup.  The  Prior  and  the  Lay- 
brother  in  the  Duenna  ;  Lan>bert  and 
Romeo's  seller  of  niandragora. — Wea- 
ther delightful  • — Sea  smooth  as  my  la- 
dy's mirror. — Wondered  that  I  had  not 
been  bred  to  the  navy. — Began  to  think 


of  a  course  of  voyages  for  the  next  doz- 
en years. — Undetermined  whether  to 
commence  with  the  east  or  the  west, 
Botany  Bay  or  Buenos-Ayres,  China  or 
Chili — determined  on  China  as  the 
longest  voyage.  R.'probated  the  folly 
of  looking  for  the  north-west  passage, 
as  tending  to  shorten  the  indulgence  of 
living  on  ship-board. — Waited  half  an 
hour  for  passengers — Cursed,  in  the 
fervour  of  my  delight,  the  wretched  ha- 
bit of  lingering  till  the  last  moment — 
and  resolved  in  future  to  rise  with  the 
sun. — Dover  Castle  magnificent — tints 
of  time,  silvery  lights,  verdurous  cloth- 
ing ;  heard  a  Cockney  compare  it  to 
an  old  woman  wrapped  up  in  a  rug. 
Cast  a  look  at  the  fellow  that  ought  to 
have  annihilated  him.  The  Castle 
certainly  not  unlike  an  old  woman,  af- 
ter all      Resumed  my   caricature,  and 

put  the  Cockney  into  the  group. 

*  *"  *  # 

Completely  at  sea — the  Castle  sink- 
ing— a  breeze — pearly  fringe  in  the 
surge — groans  from  below,  with  fre- 
quent calls  for  the  steward.  Deter- 
mined not  to  be  sick.  Saw  several  of 
the  dead  and  wounded  brought  up  for 
fresh  air,  and  several  of  the  living  sud- 
denly plunged  into  the  cabin. — Those 
detestable  steam-vessels  roll  worse  than 
a  sailing  boat— they  hore  the  surge  in- 
stead of  sliding  over  it — a  heavy  sea — 

postponed    my    caricature doubted 

whether  a  peculiar  native  configuration 
of  stomach,  a  something  different  to 
that  of  a  bemg  born  to  live  on  land,  as 
much  as  webbed  feet  are  from  human 
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toes,  a  sort  of  amphibious  or  fishy  in-  been  seen  in  France  before— passports 
terior,  is  not  to  be  found  on  dissection  demanded — mine  forgotten  in  my  bur- 
in every  "  able  seaman."  ry  at  Dover— ordered  under  surveil- 
Surrounded  by  officers  drooping  ov-  lance — marched  to  a  hotel  by  a  gen- 
et the  sides  of  the  vessel  like  fowls  in  a  darrae — the  crowd  honouring  me  with 
coop — endeavouring  to  hum  a  song  of  an  escort — and  the  appellations  of 
Dibdin's — confounded  nonsense,  a  sea  "  Traitre  ! — Monstre  ! — Coqidn-Ang- 
song    under    any    circumstances — as    lais,''^  &c. 

well  dance  quadrilles  in  an  hospital —  Too  sick  to  dress — determined  on 
dare  not  look  at  the  deck,  nor  at  the  seclusion  and  books  for  the  diiy— look- 
sky,  nor  at  the  water.  Determined  to  gj  over  the  bill  of  fare — a  bill  of  mor- 
go  to  China  by  land — more  variety  of  tality — bile  and  indigestion  under  a 
scenery,  Tartary,  the  G/r«i  ^fl//,  &c.  hundred  shapes — puzzled  witii  vapid 
— shun  Euxines  and  Caspians — and  superfluhy — left  the  choice  to  the  wait- 
wait  till  Wolgas  and  Dnipers  were  gr — fell  into  a  dose,  with  n)y  elbows 
frozen  over. — A  merciless  brute  order-  on  the  table — roused  by  the  coming 
ed  his  lunch  close  at  my  side — ham,  in  of  dinner — felt  stiff,  cold,  benumb- 
brandy,  and  biscuit — a  meal  for  Alec-  ed  from  head  to  foot — the  solitary  lord 
to,  Megaera,  and  Tisiphone — How  the  of  a  dozen  dishes,  that  might  have  been 
devil  can  anybody  think  of  eating  or  so  many  compilations  of  boiled  cats 
enjoyment  on  board  a  packet  ?  The  and  ass  skins — no  appetite — 'i'lie  soup 
ship  tossing  and  jumping  from  side  to  hot  water  and  horse  beans — the  fowl 
side  like  an  unbroken  horse — despa-  tough,  rancid,  and  impregnable — the 
ratelysick — torture — red-hot  grappling  parsley  and  butter  hemlock  and  oil — 
irons — cantharides-soup,   &c.  the    tarts  lard,  saw-dust,    and   black- 

berries— the    pannesan    granite     and 
Dieppe.  sand-stone — the  fruits  green  and  gri- 

The  port  in  sight — windmills  sprawl-  ping — the  wine  last  year's  vinegar. — 
ing  like  gigantic  spiders — church-spires  "Bah!  La  cuisine  Francaine.''^ — 
with  saints  impaled  upon  the  tops —  Went  to  bed— bed  and  blankets  a  bale 
yellow  roofs  spreading  below  them,  rag-  of  horse-hair,  covered  with  shef^p-skin- 
ged  and  dingy,  like  a  gipsy's  encamp-  lay  down  in  submission  to  my  fate,  and 
nient — all  squalidness,  stench,  and  prepared  for  suffocation — x4rrival  of 
clamour.  the  Paris   diligence — every  quadruped 

Flung   upon  the  pier,  roped  into  an    and  biped  in  the  house  and  the   street 
enclosure  like  negroes  at  market — to    in  sudden  commotion — sleep  impossi- 
prevent  intercourse    with    the    native    ble — sprang  out  of  bed   on   the  stone- 
smugglers.     Surrounded  and    survey-    floor — chilled  as  if  I  had  sprung  into  a 
ed  in  all  our  abomination  by  all  the    cold  bath — shivering  from  head  to  foot 
loungers  of  the  place,  in  full  dress  and    — slunk  into  bed  again,  and  tried  to  re- 
high    merriment — marched    under  the    cover  my  doze. — Tlie  diligence  going 
yoke  to  the  Custom-house  to  be  search-    o{}^ — another  uproar  of  dogs,  waiters, 
ed  for  lace,  veils,  ribbons,  &c. — A  bat-    chambermaids,     donkeys,    passengers 
tie  with  a   virago  to  prevent  my  va-    chunouring  for  drams  and  great-coats, 
lise    from  being    clawed  away  under    &c. — The  diligence  moving  off  with 
pretence  of  porterage. — The   Custom-    the  heave  and   rattle  of  an  earthquake 
house — the   whole   party  passed   deli-    — Feverish    and  restless — incapable  of 
berately  under  the  secular  arm — every    sleep;  and  fretting  myself  still  more  by 
cranny  of  my  costume  keenly  probed    the  miserable  old  woman  tricks  for  al- 
by  a  veteran  official,  who   must   have    luring  it — counting  a  thousand,  hum- 
been  bred  a  thief.     Surprise  expressed    ming  some  air  hackneyed  by  boarding- 
at    my     pocket-handkerchief — which    schools  and  barrel-organs — recounting 
was  hauled  up  to  the  Chefde  Douane,    the  signs  of  the  inns — repeating  one  of 
to  ascertain  its  use — a  family  arrested    Sir  J.'s    stories,   &c. — Morning — the 
for  having  a  pair  of  salt-spoons  in  their    sun-rising — frowsy  as  a  Frenchwoman 
baggage — supposed   a   cover  for  con-    before  breakfast — dropped   into  a  doze 
spiracy — nothing  of  the  kind  having    — haunted  by  recollections  of  the  voy- 
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age — sea-sickness,  Custom-house  offi- 
cers, Cockneys,  and  conger-eels,  rush- 
ing round  my  defenceless  head  in  full 
cry,  mouthing,  and  moving  on  wings, 
fins,  and  claws — "  Griffons  dire."— 
Wake  late  in  the  day — hot,  cold,  com- 
fortless, irritable  in  every  pore — at- 
tempted to  scold  the  waiter  for  break- 
fast in  his  own  tongue — miserable 
work — the  man  obsequious ;  but  fre- 
quently adjourning  outside  the  door  to 
laugh — called  for  newspapers — French 
too  small — contains  nothing — Eng- 
lish, a  huge  hotchpotch,  a  mass  of 
heavy  absurdities — politics  and  po- 
made ;  reviewing  and  robbery  ;  Par- 
liamentary debates  and  Doctor  Solo- 
mon ; — jokes  from  Joe  Millar;  and 
wit,  honesty,  and  patriotism,  from  the 
Whigs — Threw  it  away  in  disgust — 
Liberty  of  t'le  press — liberty  of  non- 
sense !  The  size  of  an  English  news- 
paper, like  the  size  of  St.  Luke's,  a 
monstrous  libel  on  the  common  sense 
of  the  nation. 

Overhauled  rny  valise — my  best  suit 
utterly  undone — saturated  with  sea- 
water,  that  has  dyed  the  "  blue  one 
red,"  and  more  or  less  incarnadined 
every  inch  of  my  wardrobe — Sent  for 
a  scourer,  tailor,  laundress,  &c. — all 
lingering  till  I  lost  the  fragment  that 
remained  of  the  day,  and  all  coming  to- 
gether— inhuman  confusion  of  tongues 
— headach — sent  for  a  doctor — was  vi- 
sited by  a  spruce  practitioner  in  Bru- 
tus' head,  a  rose-coloured  coat,  a  pair 
of  white  gloves,  and  smelling  all  over 
of  jonquille.  attar,  and  other  sickening 
and  overpowering  essences — gave  my- 
self up  to  be  drenched  with  raisin 
ptisarmes  and  rhubarb  soup — prohibit- 
ed to  eat  or  drink — called  for  a  book — 
one  brought  after  vexatious  delay,  and 
the  exhaustion  of  all  my  French  in  the 
entreaty — that  one  the  French  Calen- 
dar for  the  year,  containing  the  titles 
of  the  reigning  family  at  full  length, 
with  their  ancestry  from  Faramond — 
Dragged  over  its  pages — wondered 
what  folly  could  induce  a  man  of  any 
brains  to  quit  his  fireside  for  foreign 
noise,  solitude,  dirt,  and  discomfort. — 
Roused  by  a  thunder  of  tlu?  Cathedral 
bells,  followed  by  all  the  minor  cloches 
of  the  town, — hoped  that  there  was  a 
general  insurrection,  or  general  confla- 


gration,— thrust  my  head  out  of  the  wis- 
dow — those  cursed  casements,  that  one 
can  scarcely  open,  and  can  never  shut  ; 
— the  night  bitter  as  a  blast  from  an 
ice-house — a  spout  over  my  head  sud- 
denly let  loose,  and  playing  away  like 
a  fountain, — a  dozen  lights  twinkling 
down  the  street — lamps  in  a  sepulchre 
— whips  cracking,  dogs  baying,  postil- 
lions sacre-flieuing.  His  Serene  High- 
ness— die  Fur st — of  some  German  vil- 
lage, was  entering  the  gates  of  this  for- 
tunate town,  and  was  coming  to  ho- 
nour this  still  more  fortunate  hotel  with 
his  presence — I  determined  to  quit  my 
lodgings  by  day-break. 

Tuesday. — Winter  in  all  "  its  vir- 
gin fancies;"  wind,  cold,  fog,  and 
rain — Chained  to  the  house — A  fete — 
The  bells  discharging  regular  voUies 
throughout  the  day — All  the  waiters 
occupied,  either  in  attending  his  Se- 
rene Highness,  or  in  looking  at  those 
who  did — The  hope  of  breakfast  con- 
sequently    "a    hope    deferred" At 

length  succeeded  in  tearing  down  my 
bell-cord — No  resource  but  to  roar 
from  the  stairs,  in  the  midst  of  a  rush 
of  moist,  penetrating  air,  that  might 
have  turned  a  mill — Fortunate  enough, 
when  in  the  extremity  of  famine,  to 
rouse  the  attention  of  one  of  the  subor- 
dinate monsters  of  the  kitchen,  a  "  fat, 
foolish  scullion,"  directly  transferred 
from  Mr.  Shandy's  scullery — My 
breakfast  administered  by  this  naked- 
legged  Hebe,  a  moving  heap  of  rags 
and  repulsion  of  every  kind. — Weather 
thickening — called  for  my  bill — as- 
tonished by  its  exaction — resolved  the 
sooner  to  escape  its  authors — sallied 
out,  plunged,  in  a  state  of  desperation, 
into  the  storm  that  seemed  to  come 
from  all  points  of  the  compass  at  once, 
a  regular  typhoon — Succeeded  at  length 
in  forcing  an  entrance  into  a  logement 
mei/ble,  a  dreary  disconsolate  recepta- 
cle ;  but  no  other  resource — My  bag- 
gage conveyed  piecemeal,  from  the 
sudden  avidity  of  the  whole  household 
of  the  hotel  to  serve  me — had  every 
grinning  and  grimacing  soul  of  them  to 
get  rid  of  by  a  separate  douceur,  in 
consequence — shut  them  all  out  at 
length,  and  myself  in — Ordered  a  fire; 
wood  incombustible^aboured  at  the 
bellows  myself  for  an  hour  or  two,witk 
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no  other  effect  than  that  of  blistering 
my  hands  and  embittering  my  remorse 
at  having  left  the  land  of  coal-fires  and 
comfort. — Night — Asked  for  a  book — 
But  one  in  the  house — The  French 
Calendar ! — Wished,  in  the  spirit  of 
vexation  and  Nero,  that  all  the  copies 
had  been  in  that  one,  that  I  might 
have  flung  it  into  the  fire.  Read  it 
over  notwitlistanding,  through  mere 
wearinr'ss — beginning  at  the  end  for 
the  sake  of  novelty. — Poked,  blew, 
and  fretted  till  bed  time. — Resolved 
never  to  get  up  again,  tilll  returned  to 
England.  Bulls  the  natural  language 
of  eloquent  minds  under  strong  circum- 
stances. 

Wednesday. — Woke  before  dawn — 
Weather  decidedly  fixed — a  July  win- 
ter ;  made  up  my  mind  for  silence  and 
sufferance.  The  market  openinsf  with- 
in a  yard  of  my  window — a  rolling  of 
carts  from  day  break,  succeeded  by  a 
perpetual  explosion  of  voices,  fierce 
with  all  the  barbarous  dialects  of  Nor- 
mandy. A  Bnshrefon,  with  the  throat 
of  a  speaking  trumpet,  opening  shop 
under  my  nose,  and  hailing  for  custom. 

Spent  the  day  in  revolving  from  win- 
dow to  window — looking  for  the  sun 
among  clouds  thick  as  "  the  blanket 
of  the  dark;"  playing  with  a  kitten 
that  honoured  me  with  a  visit ;  read- 
ing the  ?!OH-entity  of  a  French  paper  ; 
practising  at  push-pin — Invented  a 
new  and  infallible  push.  Measuring 
the  dimensions  of  the  chamber,  from 
side  to  side,  end  to  end,  circularly,  di- 
agonally— with  diligent  feet — Taking 
up  the  French  Calendar  ! ! — nothing 
new  any  longer  discoverable. — Ring- 
ing a  dozen  times  for  the  English  pa- 
pers, letters,  &c. ;  at  last  informed 
that  it  was  not  post-day.  Went  through 
the  whole  of  the  wretched  resources  for 
the  aimgeance — abandoned  all  hope. 
Saw  the  market-place  even  deserted — 
missed  its  noise,  and  wished  for  its  mob 
back  again. 

Probing  every  cupboard  In  the  room 
— found  an  old  flute — overjoyed — com- 
menced regular  practice — the  instru- 
ment cracked  from  stem  to  stern — toil- 
ed away,  however,  and  completed 
"God  save  the  King,-'  at  the  expense 
of  nearly  blowing  out  my  lungs. — Con- 
scious that  this  pleasure  could  not  be 


continued  but  with  the  certainty  of 
sudden  death,  sat  down  exhausted — 
fell  asleep  in  my  chair — awoke,  after  a 
long  and  wretched  interval,  crushed 
and  chilled  all  over — the  lamp  gone 
out,  the  fire  gone  out,  the  waiters  gone 
to  bed — the  principle  of  hfe  extinct 
around  me. — Crept  to  my  couch,  and 
shivered  into  morn. 

fhiirsdai/. — A  burst  of  sunshine. 
All  the  world  in  the  streets.  En- 
gulphed  in  a  whirlpool  of  English — all 
telling  me  and  each  other  that  it  teas 
sunsiiine. 

The  Pier  !  the  favourite  place  of 
display — a  narrow  neck  of  rough  stone, 
infested  by  tlie  low-water  smells,  frag- 
ments of  crabs,  cray  fish,  and  usual 
nameless  and  horrible  exuvios  of  a 
French  town. 

The  male  loungers  afiecting  the 
combined  air  of  the  East  and  West — 
the  slang  of  the  city  with  the  dress  of 
May  Fair.  The  women,  attired  loose 
as  Venus  rising  from  the  waters,  and 
compensating  for  the  display  of  their 
persons  by  tiieir  deformity.  Sick  of 
the  eternal  sound  of  the  English  patoiSj 
— followed  a  French  nymphlike  form, 
in  close  conversation  with  an  old 
Chevalier  de  St.  Louis — spurred  in- 
to fiill  speed  to  get  a  view  of  her  face 
walked  myself  out  of  breath,  and 
succeeded.  Saw  the  jaws  of  my  old 
Parisian  friend,  the  Marchioness  of 
Passetemps,  a  septiiagenaire,  who 
introduced  me  to  the  Chevalier,  her 
son !  Determined  to  trust  the  phy- 
siognomy of  a  Frenchwoman's  back 
no  more. 

Roused  from  my  contemplations  by 
a  dash  of  rain. — The  whole  promenade 
put  to  the  rout  on  the  instant,  French 
and  English — rushing  l>ack,  horse,  foot, 
and  artillery,  draggled  arvd  bedeviled, 
to  their  lodgings. — Cursed  La  Belle 
France,  and  engaged  myself  in  the  first 
steam-packet  that  was  to  boil  away 
from  this  land  of  disappointment  and 
deluge. 

Friday. — Mail  arrived. — A  letter 
from  my  wife,  telling  me  that  London 
was  basking  in  serenity  and  the  perpe- 
tual sun  ;  that  the  whole  family  had 
caught  the  typhus,  and  that  I  must  not 
return  till  farther  orders.  No  letter 
from  my  banker — despondingly  shook 
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the  half-dozen  sovereigns  lingering  in 
my  purse,  and  thought  of  the  alterna- 
tive of  flight  or  famine.  Went  to  the 
library — all  the  newspapers  engaged 
ten  deep — Lord  E.  reading  three  at  a 
time — Sir  J.  with  one  nnder  his  arm, 
and  the  other  in  his  paw — Alderman 
S.  grasping  the  only  remaining  one — 
commenting  on  it  as  he  stumbled  from 
parai^^r-iph  to  paragraph,  and  at  last 
hitching  in  a  dissertation  on  the  new 
loan. — Mixed  in  an  expectant  group. 
— Bewildered  with  the  jargon  of  coffee- 
house pi^Iiticians.  ail  contradictory,  and 
all  common  place. —  Tired  to  death, 
and  retreiuing  to  the  door  for  fresh  air, 
and  a  cessation  of  tongues. 

Still  haunted  by  the  echo,  and  over- 
hearing the  nonsense,  quilted  in  such 
patches  and  fragments  as  these. — '•  No- 
thing more  about  the  King  of  Spain — 
A  poor  devil  of  a  pickpocket  dragged 
about  and  ducked  within  an  inch  of  his 
life  by  a  rascally  mob  of — Placemen 
and  Pensioners  crying  out — Candle- 
ends  and  cheese-parings,  the  ruin  of 
official  honesty,  and — Lord  George 
gone  to  Portugal,  to  fight  the  French, 
ivith  d — d  bad  poem  as  ever  was  print- 
ed by — Murray — the  family  name  of 
the  great  Lord  Mansfield,  and — The 
man  with  the  nose,  who  broods  some- 
where about — Hampstead,  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  Cockney  rhymesters — 
Petty  larceny  rogues,  stealing  lines 
from  laundresses,  and  hazarding  their 
— Sheep's  brains,  ten  pounds  of  fat 
each,  fit  to  be  swallowed--only  by  a  Hot- 
tentot— Embassador  to  the  Pope,  as 
great  a  novelty  as — Plunkett's  con- 
science pitted  against  his  place. — l\o 
fight  whatever,  after  all  !  a  miserable 
Jraw — The  tight  Irish  lad — Humbug 
and  hodge  podge — Old  and  dry  as  my 
grandmother,  not  a  word  of  sense,  nor 
a  grain  of  honesty  in  the  whole  compi- 
lation of — The  Common  Council. — 
Why,  what  the  deuce  more  can  men 
do?  they — Eat  the  best  turtle  and 
drink  the  best  claret  at  any — Cathedral 
in  the  kingdom — Crowded  with — The 
most  magnificent  old  wigs,  gowns, 
bands  of  broomsticks,  and  other  rem- 
nants of — The  Levee — a  gathering  of 
— Antiquated  pictures,  black  as  Keelze- 
bub  with  varnish,  and  beyond  all 
vamping  ;  no  character  in  their  counte- 


nances, nor — Anywhere  else,  tlie  ab- 
surdity might  have  passed  ;  but  to 
burst  out  with  a  song  of  that  kind  at 
the — Bishop  of  London's  table,  full  of 
dignitaries,  gave  as — George  Selwyn, 
Joe  Millar,  and  Jack  Bannister,  and 
Monsieur  Alexandre,  dressed  up  as 
dowagers  in — The  Queen's  business, 
the  most  generous  and  striking  display 
of — English  boobyism,  blindness,  and 
gullibility,  since  the — Birth  of  Whig- 
gery — an  Incubus  generated  in  a 
Scotch  garret,  and  then  transmitted  at 
the — Instigation  of  the  devil,  and  with- 
out having  the  fear  of  God  before — 
— The  Edinburgh  Review,  a  great — 
Molehill,  my  dear  sir,  and  nothing  but 
a  molehill  ; — a  blind — Borough,  rotten 
to  the  core — the  receptacle  of — Every 
species  of  vermin  killed  by — Quarter- 
ly instalments,  paid  under  the  head  of 
— Gifford,  Southey,  and  Co  ,  a  young- 
er firm,  but  sure  as — Any  team  of  as- 
ses   from     Mount    Jura    to Mount 

Charles,  a  showy  young  —Lord  Seven's 
the  Main;  certain  to  win — just  bought 
the — Hotel,  most  fashionable  situation 
in  the  metropolis — To  be  fitted  up  in 
the  handsomest  style  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  ladies  whose  situation  requires 
a    temporary    retirement — And    the 

Duchess  of   R d — decidedly   the 

most  showy  figure  at  Almack's,  a  bril- 
liant, blooming — Maiden-ray  of  the 
largest  dimensions,  that  would  turn  the 
— Peristaltic  region  of — Alderman  Cur- 
tis, that  fine,  jovial,  old — Turtle,  coo- 
ing like — Lord  and  Lady  Westmeath, 
and — Several  other  married  persons  of 
distinction  at  this  moment  in — Doc- 
tors' Commons — a  perpetual — Libel 
on  English  decency  and  the  connubial 
— Tie  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  cravat  a 
— Phenomenon  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  unequalled  by  anything  but — 
Lord  Petersham's  whiskers  ;  remarka- 
ble for — Specimens  of  red  hair  turned 
blue  by  the  use  of  the  Macassar  oil  and 
— Bishop  Magee's  conciliatory  charge 
to  the  Papists  ;  a  splendid,  powerful, 
and  original — Contrivance  for  tearing 
up  pavements,  and  converting  them  in- 
to missiles  for  the  anno3'ance  of — 
Coach-panes  and  window-glass  of  the 
ordinary  size  shivered  as  by  the  ex- 
plosion of — Bitter  ballads  sung  out  of 
tune  by  breechless  mendicants  at  the — 
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IVish  Viceregal  dinner,  a  formal  affair, 
in  which  etiquettes  supplied  the  place 
of  hospitality,  and  Attorney-Generals, 
and  Court-Chaplains,  are  reckoned  for 
gentlemen  with  other — Curiosities  too 
numerous  to  mention  ;  all  for  sale  with- 
out reserve — A  portrait  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  as  a  iNew-raarket  jockey  at 
full  speed — The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
lying  on  his  back,  and  making  his 
bread  fast  asleep— A  dinner  at  Brookes' 
a  close  representation  of  the — Beggars' 
Opera,  a  mischievous  display  of  impu- 
dence, insolence,  and  roguery,  triumph- 
ant— Law,  a  name  perfectly  unsuited 
to  the  authors  of  Marriage  Acts,  and 
similar  anomalies  of  the  human — 
Calves'head  hashes,  they  are  carried 
about  on — Two  legs  and  upright,  a 
preposterous  contradiction  of  the  law 
of  nature,  which  ordained  that  all  the 
species  should  run  on  four  paws  at — 
Madame  Catalani,  more  tempting  than 
ever,  fat,  fair,  and  forty ;  her  counte- 
nance noble,  her  voice  delicious  as  the 
pipe  of — Charles  Wynne,  turning  tail 
on  the  Opposition,  for  the  good  of — 
Himself  and  Family,  just  arrived  in 
Downing  Street,  after  a  long  tour  on — 
Welsh  goats  followed  by  a  inoh  with 
leeks  in  their  hats,  and  tiieir  hands  full 
of — India  bonds  never  fallen  so  low  be- 
fore in — Whitehall  market — a  show  of 
decidedly  the  best  fed  carcases  ever — 
Killed  by  Napoleon  in  his  numerous 
battles  with  the — Cabinet  Council,  dis- 
tracted by — Variety  of  foreign  tunes — 
Spanish  marches — Turkish  retreats — 
Russian  storm-hymns — French  and 
German  snuffs — confounded  things 
that  make  an  honest  man's  head  ache, 
— Give  me  Irish  Blackguard,  alias 
Prince's  Mixture,  sprinkled  over  with 
a  little — Harvey  sauce,  and  be  hanged 
to  it — Essence  of  fungus  and  earth- 
worms, duckweed  and  dandelions,  pes- 
tilent as  a — Speech  of  the  Newcastle 
Patriot,  a  compound  of  radical — Gin 
and  ditch-water,  drinkable  by  none  but 
Cyprians  of  the  lowest  brutality,  as  be- 
sotted and  riotous  as — the  Hatton- 
Garden  Orator,  or  the — Reverend 
William  Bengo  Collyer,  the  Duke  of 
Sussex's  chaplain,  Trio  jiincta  in 
nno. — Puffing,  piety,  and  pharmacy 
— Impossible — Calumny,"  &c.  &c. 
?!6     ATKKXRT^'M   vnr,.  T'J.        '  . 


After  dinner,  went  to  the  theatre — 
not  a  place  to  be  had — a  discovery 
which  1  made  only  nfter  seeing  the 
box  keeper.  Had  the  pleasure  of  ob- 
serving the  three  first  acts  through  a 
chink  in  the  door. — The  lobby,  round 
and  bphind  me,  promenaded  as  lobbies 
usually  are — An  incessant  chatter  of 
puppies  and  their  chere  amies — talking 
on  the  silliest  possible  subjects,  in  the 
silliest  possible  way — The  Decens  Ve- 
nus, the  only  absentee  of  the  family — 
The  door  burst  back,  to  let  out  a  faint- 
ing lady,  followed  by  a  stream  of  heat- 
ed, feverish,  human  vapour,  deadly  as 
the  Simoom. 

A  battle  to  succeed  to  her  place — 
my  efforts  crowned  by  conquest,  and 
the  loss  of  hrdf  my  coat — Fairljf  seated 
—  ijlack-hole  of  Calcutta — play,  Mac- 
beth, Frenchified  by  Ducis,  and  play- 
ed, cumme  il  plaisait  a  la  Vieroe — 
Herod  out-heroded — Macbeth  murder- 
ed as  thoroughly  and  as  early  as  Dun- 
can— Banquo  doubling  the  old  king  ; 
and  Lady  Macbeth  bewitching  us  as 
Hecate. — Song,  scenery,  and  acting, 
worthv  of  each  other,  and  of  an  Eng- 
lish barn — the  company  a  pendant  to 
the  Malefactors  of  Sadler's  Weils  and 
the  Surrey  theatre.  Hurried  out  be- 
fore the  catastrophe. — Resolved  never 
to  repeat  the  experiment,  quamditi 
vixere,&c. 

Saturday. — Startled  by  the  roar  of 
cannon — another  fete,  »he  St.  Louis — 
the  whole  population  in  a  bustle,  sing- 
ing, scampering,  and  screaming. 

Drums  in  every  quarter  rattling  to 
the  parade  in  the  market-place — under 
my  window  too — in  the  proportion  of 
four  drums  to  three  men — the  hatterie 
incessant  and  intolerable — Closed  up 
my  casements — hung  towels  and  table- 
cloths against  every  aperture — .ill  m 
vain — unluckily  my  ears  still  unplug- 
ged— no  cotton. — 

The  air  ringing  with  a  new  thunder 
of  horse-volunteers,  gensdarmes,  civic 
authorities,  &c.,  trumpetted,  drummed, 
and  belled,  to  High  Mass — Dischargoi. 
of  cannon — merciless  shouts  of  fellows 
with  the  lungs  of  buffaloes  in  full  roar. 
— Resolved  on  instant  escape,  and  went 
to  obtain  my  passport. — Every  soul 
abroad — the  ofiice  closed. 

Induced    in  an  evil   hour  to  take  a 
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ticket  for  the  ball,  under  pompous 
promises  that  it  was  to  be  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  taste,  novelty,  and  magnifi- 
cence, tout  a  fait  Francais,  &c. 

Considered  my  ways  and  means  for 
killing  the  intermediate  time. — Had 
the  choice  of  the  French  Calendar,  or 
a  promenade  on  the  pier — variety  of 
wretchedness-*— Went  to  the  pier — as- 
sailed by  harbour-smells  of  every  for- 
midable kind — a  compound  of  tar, 
smoke,  dead  dogs,  and  fish-women — 
the  tide  coming  in,  and  duly  returning 
the  ejections  of  the  town  to  the  shore. 

Lingered  on  the  pier — exacerbated 
by  the  infinite  vapidity  of  the  gabble 
called  conversation  round  me — Wea- 
ther talk — the  history  of  last  night's 
rubber — history  of  the  morning — bathe 
— mutual  and  solemn  assurances,  for- 
tified by  an  appeal  to  the  bystanders, 
that  the  tide  was  coming  in,  &c. — 
Every  soul  round  nie  English — faces 
whose  familiarity  haunted  me — yet 
whom  I  could  not  possibly  have  seen 
anywhere  but  behind  band-boxes  and 
counters — the  Eastern  sperme  of  La 
natio7i  hotiquiere. 

To  get  rid  of  them  and  ennui,  walk- 
ed to  the  waterside,  with  a  faint  de- 
termination to  bathe,  for  the^?-s/  time. 
The  wind  coming  at  intervals  in  hot 
gusts,  the  water  looking  surly,  and  ga- 
thering in  short  angry  waves. — Put 
down  my  name  as  a  candidate  for  a 
bathing-machine — the  fiftieth  in  suc- 
cession ! 

Lingered  about  the  shore — gazing 
like  a  philosopher  on  fragments  of  sea- 
weed, making  matter  of  contemplation 
out  of  an  untenanted  oyster-shell,  and 
diligently  inspecting  the  washing  of  a 
poodle  by  a  chambermaid,  &c. 

Tired  of  waiting  for  the  machine, — 
which  had  a  dozen  cargoes  of  girls, 
matrons,  and  elderly  gentlemen,  drawn 
up  rank  and  file  beside  it,  waiting  for 
the  ablution,  or  the  drowning  of  the 
groups  stowed  within, — tore  off"  my 
clothes  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  and  rush- 
ed in  ^^  naked,  to  every  blast  of  scowl- 
ing Heaven." — I\let  by  a  surge  ten  feet 
in  advance  of  the  rest,  that  seemed  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  carry  me  out  to 
sea. — My  resolution  greatly  shocked  by 
this  unexpected  attention  ; — pondered 
a  minute  or  two,  halfway,  immersed 


like  a  mermaid — but  "  relurhing  were 
as  tedious  as  go  on." — Saw  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  beach  upon  me — and  rush- 
ed "  en  avant." 

A  rolling  sea — the  sky  suddenly  as 
black  as  my  hat. —  Looked  to  the  shore 
— men,  v^bmen,  children,  and  ma- 
chines, in  full  gallop  to  shelter — Tide 
coming  in  like  a  mill  race — lifted  off 
my  feet — swimming  for  my  life — 
Thoughts  of  conger  eels  a  hundred  feet 
long,  swordfish,  sharks,  &c. — A  por- 
poise lifted  up  his  fishy  face  at  my  el- 
bow- Roaring  surge — My  will  unmade 
— Thought  of  a  Coroner's  inquest- 
Clarence's  dream,  &c. 

Tost  on  the  shore  on  the  back  of  a 
mountain  of  water — bruised,  battered, 
and  half-suffocated — not  a  soul  within 
hail — A  remote  view  of  a  few  strag- 
glers that  looked  like  pilots  speculat- 
ing upon  a  wreck — The  sea  following 
from  rock  to  rock,  saunch  as  a  blood- 
hound. 

Searching  for  my  clothes — my  whole 
wardrobe  hopelessly  missing — Proba- 
bly stolen— Pondering  on  the  pleasant , 
contingency  of  making  my  entry  into 
the  town  like  a  negro,  or  a  plucked 
fowl — Tide  rushing  on,  with  a  hide- 
ously desolate  howl  of  the  wind — 
Rocks  slippery,  the  higher  the  ascent, 
scarped  and  perpendicular  as  a  wall. 

A  gleam  of  joy  at  seeing  my  coat 
scooped  out  of  the  crevice  of  the  rock 
where  I  had  left  it,  as  I  ignorantly 
thought,  above  the  reach  of  ocean,  and 
sailing  towards  me  -Grasped  it  like 
an  old  friend— flung  it  over  my  shoul- 
ders, and  made  my  escape— My  breech- 
es, shoes,  watch,  and  purse,  of  course, 
left  to  be  fished  for  on  the  fall  of  the  tide. 

Rapid  movement  towards  home — in 
the  midst  of  the  titter  of  girls,  and  the 
execration  of  matrons,  and  other  "  Dii 
majorum  gentium,"  vehement  against 
what  they  looked  on  as  my  voluntary 
exposure. 

As  I  passed  the  principal  hotel,  bet- 
ted on  by  a  knot  of  picktooth  puppies, 
who  would  have  it  that  I  was  walking 
for  a  wager.— The  way  through  the 
market-place  consequently  cleared  for 
me— and  I  the  universal  object  of  ridi- 
cule, surprise,  and  reprobation,  till  I 
rushed  within  the  door  of  my  lodging. 

Wearied  to  death— sick— dirty,  and 
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disheartened,  flung  myself  into  my  bed, 
and  rehearsed  in  my  sleep  the  whole 
spectacle  of  the  day. 

Roused  by  the  landlady,  who  had 
found  nny  ticket  for  the  ball  on  my  ta- 
ble.— Informed  that  it  was  midnight, 
and  that  1  had  no  time  to  lose — Angry 
at  being  disturbed— yet  afraid  to  under- 
go the  work  of  my  sleep  again — ponder- 
ed—cast my  eyes  on  a  new  suit  sent 
home  that  evening  by  the  "  Taileur 
plus  magnifiqne,"  of  the  world  and 
Dieppe. — Ought  to  go  to  the  ball, — it 
was  the  first  and  last  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  true  glory  of  France. — Ought  to 
go  to  sleep — tired, feverish,and  spiritless. 
— Ought  to  go  to  the  ball  to  revive  my 
spifitSj  and  show  the  fools  and  puppies 
of  the  place,  that  I  was  neither  mad  nor 
merry  in  my  morning's  promenade. — 
Sprang  out  of  bed. 

At  the  ball-room  door,  met  half  the 
company  comina  out — Had  to  force  the 
breach  througii  a  host  of  insolents,  in 
the  shape  of  footmen,  gensdarraes,  po- 
lice-officers, and  mendicants. 

Brpasted  my  way  up  stairs  through  a 
descending  «:urrent  of  bonnetted,  shawl- 
ed, surtoiited,  swaddled,  nondescript 
figures,  that  had  once  been  quadrillers, 
card-players,  pretty  women,  and  pret- 
tier men. 

]My  entrance  made  good  at  last,  the 
company  reduced  to  a  scattering  of  a 
couple  of  dozens,  unhappy  relics  of  the 
rout,  uncouthly  toiling  down  a  dance, 
or  loitering  along  the  benches,  yawn- 
ing at  each  other,  in  pale  desponden- 
cy ;  the  gentlemen  drained  to  the  last 
civil  speech,  and  the  ladies  consuming 
the  dregs  of  tlie  orgeat  and  lemonade. 
— Every  soul  English,  brouze  1  up  in 
turbans  that  might  have  frightened  the 
Grand  Turk;  bedizened  in  tawdry 
costumes,  imported  along  with  them- 
selves, and  made  more  burlesque  by  an 
attempt  to  ingraft  them  with  French  al- 
terations. The  young  women  univer- 
sally lath,  plaster,  and  chalk  ;  the  old 
ones  London  porter,  and  prize-beef, — 
absolute  Bluebeards. 

Tottered  home. — My  landlady  fast 
asleep  ; — and  defying  all  the  usual  ex- 
pedients of  breaking  a  pane  in  her  bed- 
chamber— tearing  out  her  bell  by  the 
roots — Hallooing  till  I  was  hoarse — 
Every  sou]  in  the  street  poking  their 


night-caps  out  of  the  windows,  and  re- 
viling the  coquin  Anglais — Landlady 
still  unshaken. 

Taken  up  by  the  gendsarmes  for  dis- 
turbing the  neighbourhood,  amid  sur- 
rounding cries  of  ^'  Eh,  ah  !  Bah,hah  /•' 
"  Sacre  /"  "  Bien  fait,  bonhomme.-' 
An  cachot ! — A  sudden  population  of 
thieves  and  Jilles  de  nuit  starting,  as  if 
out  of  the  ground,  to  attend  me  to  the 
door  of  ray  new  lodging. — Locked  into 
the  cachot  for  the  night. 

Sunday. — In  the  Cachot. — The 
sous-prefect  having  gone  to  his  country- 
seat — Unspeakable  vexation — Think- 
ing of  liberty,  and  England- 

Mondaij. — The  affair   explained-- 

Let    loose bounded  like   a  lunatic 

home — Flung  my  trunk  upon  the  neck 
of  the  first  garcon  I  met,  and  hurried 
down  to  the  steam-boat.— Boat  to  move 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  felt  for  ni}' 
watch — clean  gone. — A  family-repeater 
that  I  would  not  have  lost  for  the  whole 
bourgeois  of  Dieppe. — In  my  vexation, 
called  the  town  a  nest  of  thieves  and 
knaves.  Called  on  by  a  Frenchman  at 
my  side  for  an  explanation  of  my  words 
— Tried  it — He  could  not  comprehend 
mj)  French — Gallic  ass — a  mob  gather- 
ed— Cards  given — to  meet  in  half  an 
hour. — The  steam -boat  under  way,  I 
remaining  to  be  stabbed  or  shot — My 
baggage  on  board  ! 

The  challenge  getting  wind. — Bored 
with  inquiries  and  observations — how 
it  happened  ? — who  it  was  ? — whether 
on  the  cliffs  or  in  the  coffee-room  ? — a 
i;romise  that  whatever  might  happen, 
my  remains  should  be  taken  care  of. — 
Congratulations  on  the  extinction  of 
the  Droit  d'Aiihaine,  &c. 

Went  to  the  ground. — No  French- 
man forthcoming — Lingered  in  the 
neighbourhood  till  dinner  time. 

At  the  tavern,  had  my  cotelette  serv- 
ed up  by  a  face  that  I  half  recognized 
— my  morning  challenger — the  head 
waiter  ! — Saw  a  sneer  on  the  fellow's 
countenance,  and  kicked  him  into  the 
street — Indignantly  left  my  dinner  un- 
touched, and  Vv-alked  down  to  the  pier, 
to  embark  immediately. 

No  vessel  going  off™Lounged  about 
till  dusk— hungry  and  chill— Hired  an 
open  boat  at  ton  times  ilsc  price  of  the 
Racket. 
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All  night  at  sea — Heavy  swell — Not  men  mutinous,  lazy,  and  despairing. — 

knowing  where  we  were — the  Azores,  Picked     up  by  a    steara-boat  going  to 

the     Bay    of     Biscay,     or     Brighton  Dieppe,  with  a  promise  of  being  dis- 

— In    distress — Sick  to    death — The  charged  into  the  lirst  homeward  vessel. 


MOUNTAIN  SONG. 
From  the  German  of  Schilhr— By  GEORGE  OLAUS  BORROW. 

That  pathway  beTorc  ye,  so  narrow  and  gray,  Down  from  a  cave  four  rivers  are  hurl'd, 

To  the  depths  of  the  chasm  is  leaduig  ;  Each  musters  its  force  like  a  legion ; 

But  giants  stand  ceminel  over  the  way,  And  then  they  seek  all  the  four  parts  of  the  world: 

And  threaten  death  to  the  unheeding  :  Each  choosing  a  separate  region  : 

Be  silent  and  wjilchful,  each  step  that  you  take,  All  from  the  cavern  are  secretly  tost, 

Lest  the  sound  of  your  voices  the  lions*  awake.  They  murmur  away,  and  for  ever  are  lost. 

And  there  is  a  bridge,— see  yonder  its  span  Three  pinnacles  tower,  and  enter  the  blue 

O'er  the  gush  of  the  cataract  bending.  High  over  the  mountains  and  waters ; 

It  never  received  its  foundation  from  man, —  There  wanton,  surrounded  by  vapour  and  dew, 

Each  mortal  would  die  in  ascending:  The  bands  of  the  heavenly  daughters; 

The  torrents,  uprooting  the  pine  and  the  larch.  And  there  they  continue  their  desolate  reign, 

Dash  over,  but  never  can  splinter  its  arch.  Their  charms  are  unseen,  and  are  wish'd  for  in  vain. 

And  now  we  must  enter  a  hidden  ravine,  The  queen  of  the  regions  sits  high  on  her  throne, 

With  its  crags  loosely  tottering  o'er  us  ;  And  our  sages  have  told  me  in  story. 

Pass  on,  and  a  valley  delightfully  green  That  she  wears  on  her  temples  a  chi-ysolite  crown, 

Will  open  its  bosom  before  us.  Which  causes  yon  halo  of  glory  ; 

O  !  that  I  could  fly  from  each  worldly  alloy.  The  sun  on  her  robes  darts  his  aiTows  of  gold, 

To  finish  my  days  in  its  circle  of  joy.  And  brightens  them  only,— they  ever  are  cold. 
*  The  Avalanches,   called  in  the  Swiss  dialect  Lazuine,  or  Lions. 


[We  have  read  many  different  relations  of  the  following  Tale,  but  none  so   pleasant   as    the  one  from 
jSsop  in  Rhyme,^'  a  new  work  by  Jtff&r^js  Taylor,  just  published.] 

THE    MILKMAID. 

A  Milkmaid,  who  poized  a  full  pail  on  her  head. 
Thus  mused  on  her  prospects  in  life,  it  is  said : 
"Let's  see — I  should  think  that  this  milk  will  procure 
On^  hundred  good  eggs,  or  fourscore  to  be  sure, 
"Well  then — stop  a  bit — it  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Some  of  these  may  be  broken,  and  some  may  be  rotten  t 
But  if  twenty  for  accidents  should  be  detached. 
It  will  leave  me  just  sixty  sound  eggs  to  be  hatched. 

"  Well — sixty  sound  eggs — no,  sound  chickens  I  mean  ; 
Of  these  some  may  die : — we'll  suppose  seventeen, — 
Seventeen  ! — not  so  many — say  ten  at  the  most, 

Wliich  will  leave  fifty  chickens  to  boil  or  to  roast. 

But  then  there's  their  barley:  how  much  will  they  need? 

Why,  they  take  but  one  grain  at  a  time  when  they  feed 

So  that's  a  mere  trifle; — now  then,  lei  us  see. 

At  a  fair  market  price,  how  much  money  there'U  be  ? 

"  Six  shillings  a  pair — five — four — three-and-six. 

To  prevent  all  mistakes,  that  low  price  1  will  fix ; 

Now  what  will  that  malie  ?— fifty  chickens  I  said. 

Fifty  times  three-and-sixpence — Vll  ask  brother  I^ed. 

"O  but  stop  ! — ^three-and-sixpence  a  pitir  I  must  sell  'em  (' 

Well,  a  pair  is  a  couple — now  then  let  us  lei!  'em ; 

A  couple  in  fifty  will  go — (my  poor  brmn) 

Why  just  a  score  times,  and  five  pair  \vill  remain. 

"  Twenty-five  pair  of  fowls — now  how  plaguesome  it  iff, 

That  I  can't  reckon  up  as  much  money  as  this  ! 

Well,  there's  no  use  in  trying;  so  let's  give  a  guess; 

1  will  say  twenty  pounds,  and  it  can^t  be  no  less. 

"Twenty  pounds,  I  am  certain,  will  buy  me  a  cow. 

Thirty  geese,  and  two  turkies,  eight  pigs  and  a  sow; 

Now  if  these  turn  out  well,  at  the  end  of  tlie  year 

1  shall  fill  both  my  pockets  with  guineas,  'lis  cieai'. 

"  Then  I'll  bid  that  old  tumble-down  hovel  good  bye ; 

My  mother  she'll  scold,  and  my  sisters  they'll  cry: 

But  I  won't  care  a  crow's  egg  for  all  they  can  say ; 

1  shan't  go  to  stop  with  such  beggars  as  they .' 

But  forgetting  her  burden,  when  this  she  had  said, 

The  maid  superciliously  toss'd  up  her  head ; 

When  alas  for  her  prospects— lier  milk-pail  descended  ! 

And  so  all  her  schemes  for  the  future  were  ended. 


This  moral,  I  think,  may  be  safely  atfached; 

Peckon  pot  on  your  chickens  before  tiiey  are  hatched.. 


NEW-YEAR'S  DAY. 
The  Civil  Day,  or  tliat  by  which  the  af- 
fairs of  life  are  guided,  commences  at  dif- 
ferent periods  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  customs  or  calculations  of 
the  inhabitants.  Thus  the  ancient  Babylo- 
nians, Persians,  Syrians,  and  most  of  the 
Eastern  nations,  began  their  day  at  sun- 
rise, while  the  Athenians,  Jews,  &.C.  on  the 
contrary,  began  theirs  at  sun-setting, 
which  is  continued  at  the  present  time  in 
China,  Austria,  Italy,  &c.  The  ancient 
Egyptians,  Romans,  and  some  others  began 
theirs  at  midnight,  and  this  custom  was 
followed  by  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Por- 
tuguese, who  count  the  hours  from  mid- 
night to  twelve  at  noon,  and  then  twelve 
more  from  noon  to  midnight. 

The  Astronomical  Day  commences  at 
noon  of  the  Civil  Day,  and  is  reckoned 
from  1  to  24  hours,  without  division  ;  this 
is  used  by  the  Arabians.  IC  our  earth  had 
but  one  motion,  viz  that  round  its  own  ax- 
is, the  day  would  be  only  23  hours  56  mi- 
nutes, and  a  few  seconds  in  length  ;  but  as 
it  also  advances  nearly  one  degree  east- 
ward in  its  orbit  for  every  revolution  round 
its  axis,  the  sun  must  consequently  be  at 
that  distance  to  the  westward ;  and  the 
time  from  his  being  on  the  meridian  one 
day,  to  his  appearance  on  the  same  meridi- 
an the  next,  is  exactly  24  hours  ;  and  this 
is  readily  ascertained  by  observing  the  fix- 
ed stars,  for  they  come  to  the  meridian  3 
min.  and  about  56  sec.  earlier  every  evening. 

MR.    CONWAY. 
Among   the  dramatic   changes,  one   gen- 
tleman is  leaving  this  country  for  America, 
who  has  not  for   several    seasons   occupied 
that  station  on  our    stage  which  his  fine  ta- 
lents   so  justly   entitled  him  to  hold.     The 
absence    of   Rlr.    Conway  from  the  London 
Isoards  is  one  of  the  strongest  instances  we 
know  of   the  power  of  malignant  criticism 
and    consequent  public    caprice.     Unques- 
tionably one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accom- 
plished performers  of   the  period,  we  have 
seen  men  of  half  his   powers   maintaining 
high  places  in    that  course    from    which  he 
was  driven  by  the  most  unfair  personal  and 
bitter    persecution.     We  trust  the  transat- 
lantic lovers   of  the  drama    will  appreciate 
liis  merits  as   they    deserve,  and  treat  with 
the  liberality  due  to    him,  not  only    an  ex- 
cellent  actor,  but  a  pleasing  and    honoura- 
ble  member  of  society',  and  a  man  of  supe- 
rior intellectual   endowments. 
CHINESE. 
We  mentioned   in   a  late   number  of  the 
Literary  Gasetle,  that    two  young  Chinese 
had  been  placed  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  means  of  scientifically  study- 
ing  the  Chinese  language.     The    following 
are   farther    particulars  respecting  the  in- 
teresting  individuals    in   question.     One  of 
them  As-Sing,  who  is   thirty  years  of   age, 
was  born    at  Heoiig-San,  a  short   distance 
from     Canton,     His     fatlier,     who    was     a 
priest  and  an   astrologer,  died  liefore    As- 


Sins  was  five  years  old 


He  was  brought 
np  by  his  mother  and  his  uncle,  the  latter 
of  wliom  was  in  the  custom-house  at  Can- 
ton. As-Sing  having  received  a  careful 
education,  and  obtained  some  notion  of  the 
English  language,  he  visited  first  Macao, 
then  India,  and  lastly  St.  Helena  ;  whore 
he  was  for  three  years  a  cook  in  the  house 
of  Napoleon  ;  after  whose  death  he  was 
em])loyed  for  some  time  in  English  vessels, 
as  an  interpreter  between  the  English  and 
his  countrymen.  He  went  to  London,  and 
there  met  with  his  countryman  Ha-ho,  who 
is  five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was 
born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  ;  be- 
ing the  son  of  a  silk-merchant.  These  two 
young  Chinese  entered  into  a  treaty  v.  ith  a 
Dutchman  called  Lasthausen,  by  which  he 
was  authorized  to  exhibit  them  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  money.  It  was  from  that  ab- 
ject state  that  they  were  rescued  by  royal 
munificence.  They  begin  to  stammer  out 
a  little  German,  and  are  of  great  use  to 
the  j'oung  orientalists  in  the  University, 
who,  as  well  as  the  Missionaries,  attend  at 
the  lessons  which  the  two  Chinese  receive, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  celelirated 
Professor  Gesenius,  assisted  by  two  of  his 
pupils. 

CURE  OF  RING  W0R;M. 
Sir, — Of  those  diseases  which  do  not  en- 
danger life,  nor  destroy  any  part  of  tlie 
animal  organization,  few  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  that  which  is  well  known  by 
the  popular  appellation  of  ring-worm  of 
the  scalp,  the  Porrigo  scutula  of  medical 
writers.  This  disease  which  is  peculiar  to 
children,  has  l'>ng  been  a  source  of  terror 
in  schools;  having  materially  injured  many 
respectable  seminaries.  In  families  it  has 
been  a  tedious  and  very  expensive  visitor  ; 
remaining,  in  many  instances,  for  years, 
resisting  protracted  and  painful  modes  of 
treatment,  and  excluding  the  little  sufiercrs 
from  desirable  places  of  instruction. 

Dr.  Bateman  declares  it  to  be  a  very  un- 
manageable disease,  and  many  members  of 
the  medical  profession  coincide  with  the 
doctor  in  that  opinion  Viewed  in  this 
light,  it  is  most  certainly  an  affection  of 
importance,  and  an  efiicacious  remedy  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  public.  Fif- 
teen years  of  successful  practice  in  this 
disease,  the  writer  considers  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient authority  for  the  assertions  he  may 
make  respecting  its  cure. 

A  malady  so  well  known  does  not  re- 
quire a  tedious  definition  in  tiiis  place  ;  it 
may,  however,  be  proper  to  state,  that  in  its 
progress  two  states  or  stages  are  distin- 
guishable; the  first  may  be  called  the  irri- 
table, the  second  the  indolent,  stage  ;  to 
this  latter  the  plan  about  to  be  proposed  is 
particularly  applicable.  In  those  case.s 
which  have  resisted  the  ordinary  means, 
which  are  of  long  standing  and  obstinate, 
the  following  treatment  has  been  very  effi- 
cacious : — The  head  should  be  frequently 
shaved,  and  kept  covered  with  an  oiled-silk 
cap,  or  instead  of  which  a  thin  bladder  hns 
sometimes  fcr'pn  used.     An  e.iniiupnt  gliould 
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be  formed,  by  mixing  together  spermaceti 
cerate  and  finely  pulverized  supertartratc 
of  potass,  in  siicli  propoitions  as  to  make  it 
of  a  very  firm  consistence  ;  of  which  a  piece 
the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  or  larger,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  surface  affected  should 
be  well  rubbed  on  the  part  with  the  palm 
of  tl)e  hand,  every  night,  for  three  or  four 
minutes  ;  the  head  should  be  well  washed 
with  soap  and  water  every  third  night,  pre- 
viously to  the  application  of  the  ointment. 

Internal  medicines  are  seldom  requisite 
in  this  advanced  stage,  except  where  the 
character  of  the  aficction  is  irregular,  or 
there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of 
the  patient  j  in  which  cases  some  modifica- 
tion of  treatment  will  necessarily  be  re- 
quired :  these  variations  will  readily  be 
made  by  any  respectable  practitioner. 

The  above  plan,  if  diligently  pursued  for 
from  three  to  six  weeks,  will  rarely  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  those  who  try  it, 
even  in  the  most  inveterate  cases. 

^ug.  15,  1823.  Joseph  HoutTON. 

R.\TS. 

The  brown  or  Norway  rat,  which  abounds 
in  the  Hebrides,  after  a  shower,  goes  down 
upon  the  rocks,  while  the  limpits  are  crawl- 
ing about,  and,  by  a  sudden  push  with  its 
nose,  detaches  them  from  the  rock  for 
food.  Should  the  first  eff'ort  fail,  another 
is  never  attempted  against  the  same  indivi- 
dual, now  warned,  and  adhering  closely 
to  the  rock  ;  but  the  rat  proceeds  instantly 
to  others  still  off  their  guard,  until  enough 
of  food  has  been  procured. 

THE  PIGEON  POST  OFFICE, 
established  in  Belgium,  and  which  was 
set  up  to  rival  the  telegrsTphic  system,  has 
experienced  a  severe  check.  Of  65  of 
these  winged  messengers,  which  set  out  on 
the  9th  of  August  from  Lyons,  for  Verviers 
(near  Liege),  one  only  arrived  the  same 
day  at  its  destination.  Four  more  have 
since  appeared  ;  but  nothing  has  been  seen 
of  the  remaining  sixty.  It  is  though  t  (says 
the  foreign  writer  who  tells  the  story),  that 
preferring  repose  to  the  love  of  country, 
these  voyager-pigeons,  in  spite  ,  of  them- 
selves, have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  mas- 
ters who  will  not  use  them  as  they  would 
horses. 

MR.    BELZONI. 

The  Cambridge  Chronicle  announces  a 
subscription  having  been  set  afoot  in  that 
University  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
Mr.  Belzoni's  journey  to  Fez,  where  his 
further  progress  to  the  South  was  so  unac- 
countably stopped  after  the  fairest  pros- 
pects of  success.— It  appears  that  letters 
have  reached  the  friends  of  that  gentleman, 
from  Teneriffe,  dated  so  recentlj'  as  the 
25th  of  July,  in  which  he  expresses  a  de- 
termination not  to  turn  his  face  towards  Eu- 
rope, happen  what  may,  till  he  has  reached 
the  intended  point  of  his  Expedition. 
MORALS  IN  FRANCE. 

From  an  official  return  published  of  the 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  occurring  in 
Paris  ia  the  year  1822,  it  appears,  that  of 


26,880  children  born,  no  less  than  9,75i 
were  bastards  ;  or  more  than  36  illegiti- 
mate children  out  of  every  100  :  the  mar- 
riages were  7,157,  and  the  deaths  23,269  ; 
in  every  instance  there  is,  in  these  returns, 
a  near  approach  to  equality  between  the 
males  and  the  females,  except  as  to  the 
still-born  children,  of  which  792  were 
males,  and  only  626  females,  which  seems 
a  singular  result. 

SPINNING    MICE. 

They  laugh  at  every  thing  in  France. 
The  recent  calculation  as  to  the  possibility 
of  employing  mice  in  spinning  cotton,  has 
produced  the  following  facetious  paragraph 
in  one  of  the  French  provincial  Fapers  :  — 
"  It  has  been  announced  thas  a  mouse  em- 
ployed in  treading  a  little  wheel  for  the 
purpose  of  spinning  cotton,  and  in  doing 
so,  making  as  many  steps  in  a  day  as  are 
equal  to  four  post-leagues,  would  produce  a 
profit,  clear  of  all  expenses,  of  eight  francs 
a  year ;  and  it  has  been  asked,  '  What 
might  not  be  accomplished  by  two  or  three 
thousand  mice  ?  This  new  impelling  pow- 
er will  form  an  epoch  in  the  present  age  of 
industry.' — "  A  few  fett  from  me  is  a  squir 
rel,  whose  size  and  the  quickness  of  whose 
revolutions  would,  if  I  mistake  not,  make 
him  worth  a  hundred  mice,  for  such  a  pur- 
pose ;  putting  out  of  the  question  the  much 
larger  spindle  that  he  wovdd  turn.  Accord- 
ing to  my  calculation,  which  is  founded  on 
that  respecting  mice,  if  100  mice  would  yield 
an  annual  profit  of  800  francs,  a  single  squir- 
rel would  yield  as  much  ;  and  if  a  manufac- 
turer were  to  employ  100  of  these  working 
quadrupeds,  his  annual  gains  would  be 
80,000  francs ;  besides  their  wages  paid  to 
them  in  food. — Should  that  sum  be  thought 
too  large,  I  consent  to  its  reduction  to  a 
half,  which  would  still  be  a  handsome  pro- 
fit. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  la- 
bour of  mice  is  compared  with  that  of  squir- 
rels, the  advantage  is  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
In  publishing  this  important  discovery,  I 
may  perhaps  draw  upon  myself  the  ani- 
madversion of  mice,  but  cats  will  do  mc  jus- 
tice." 

VIIXAGE    LIBRARIES. 

We  are  glad  to  see  plans  of  Village  and 
Neighbourly  Libraries  again  afloat,  and 
we  once  more  recommend  them  to  the  zea- 
lous support  of  our  readers.  They  com- 
plete the  education  of  the  people.  The  na- 
tional schools  commence  a  system  of  gene- 
ral instruction,  wJiich  these  perfect.  The 
good  effects  of  schools  are  lost  if  books  are 
not  provided  for  subsequent  amusement 
and  instruction  ;  and  these  may  be  intro- 
duced into  every  village  or  neighbourly 
circle  for  ten  or  twelve  guineas,  and  kept 
up  at  a  guinea  or  two  per  annum.  The 
books  should  not  be  of  a  canting  or  gloomy 
description,  but  should  illustrate  History, 
Geography,  Biography,  Natural  Knowl- 
edge, andVoyages  and  Travels.  We  have 
seen  a  computation  that  there  already  exist 
in  the  Ui\ited  Kingdom  not  less  than  340 
permanent  subscription  libraries,  1900  book 
societies  of  circulation, and  double  the  nuni- 


l^arieties. 
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Ber  of  village  libraries,  the  annual  purchase 
of  books  by  the  whole  exceeding  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  and  supplying  one  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  with  reading  of  a 
solid  and  instructive  character.  Besides 
these  means  of  enlightening  the  public, 
there  are  above  1000  circulating  libraries, 
which  supply  sentimental  reading  to  the 
female    sex  ;  and,  in  the    three    kingdoms. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 
The  good  effects  of  Mr  Martin's  Law 
against  cruelty  to  animals  begins  to  be  act- 
ed upon  through  the  nation,  and  must  tend 
to  produce  sentiments  of  humanity  among 
persons  who  hitherto  have  treated  animals 
as  they  would  blocks  of  stone.  Rational 
beings,  as  they  call  themselves,  are  never- 
theless so  irrational   as  never  to  reflect  on 


not    short  of  2,600   shops,  which    subsist  the  love  of  life  and  the  feelings  of  creatures 

wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  sale  of  books.     All  not  exactly  in  their  own  form  ;  and  this  to- 

Ihese  serve  more  or  less  as  antidotes  to  su-  tal  absence   of   fhe  faculty   of  thinking    ia 

perstition  and  political  slavery;  and,  wiiile  nine  of  every  ten   of  the  human  race  is  the 

they  exist  and  flourish,  a  million  of  men  in  cause  of  the  numberless  cruelties   practised 

the  liveries    of   power,  the   corruptions  of  on  beings  as  sensitive  as  ourselves.     To  the 

parliament,  and   the  chicanery  of  law,  can-  immortal  honour  of  Mr.  Martin,  he  has,  un- 

not  cheat  us  of  those  rights  and   privileges  aided,  been    indefatigable   in    carrying    bis 

on  which  depend  our   national  energies  and  own  Law  into   action,  and   has    brought  to 

social  prosperity.     Behold  this  true  picture  punishment  some  of  the  bruta'  bipeds    who 

of  Britain,  all   ye  foreign  nations   who  sigh  abuse  '  cattle    in    Smithfiehl,    and   who    ill- 

for  liberty,  and  seek  to   enjoy    it  in   paper  treat  that  noble  animal  the  horse.     We  are 

constitutions.     These    may  please   the   eye  sorry  to  find  that  even  Christians,  who   af- 

of  speculative  philosophy,  but  the  genius  of  feet  to  respect  the  great  moral  law,  suffer  it 

freedom   will    never    fix  her    abode   except  to  operate  only  in  regard  to  objects  whose 

among  an  educated  population  ;  and,  when-  reaction  they    fear.     They   generally  do  as 

ever  a   paper  constitution  is    promulgated,  they  would  be  done  unto  when  men  as  pow- 

it  should    be    accompanied  simultaneously  erful  as    themselves,  and   under  equiil  pro- 

by  the  instruction  of  the  whole   population,  tection    of  the   law,   are    concerned;     but, 

and  by  the   multiplication    and   activity    of  vvlien  the   object  is   defenceless,  and   under 

printing  presses.     If  France  had  thus  been  no    legal   protection,  they    then   skin,  boil, 

instructed   by  Napoleon,  the    vile  Cossacks  and  roast   alive,  without  remorse,   and    in- 

would     never  have    polluted    her    soil  : —  fjict  other  tortures  too  horrible  to  describe, 

and,  if  Spain  had    been    educated,  her   po-  The  God  of  all  must  view  these  matters  dif- 

pulation  would  have  risen  en  masse  on  the  ferently.          y. 
armed  banditti  who  now  spread    desolation 


through  Irer  fertile . provinces.— Jion.  Jl/ag 
SHOOTING. 
A  son  of  VV.  Thurman,  of  Catten,  tailor, 
about  15  years  of  age,  being  about  eight 
weeks  ago  employed  in  shooting  small  birds 
which  were  in  the  upper  branches  of  a  tree 
on  his  father's  premises,  the  barrel  of  the 
piece  burst,  by  which  he  was  struck  to  the 
ground  :  and  the  report  of  the  explosion 
ijeing  heard,  he  was  found  by  some  of  the 
family  apparently  lifeless.  On  removing 
him  into  the  house,  it  was  perceived  that 
he  was  not  dead  ;  and  the  best  medical  as- 
sistance being  promptly  resorted  to,  It  was 
discovered  that  one  of  his  eyes  had  been 
forced  in  by  some  part  of  the  gun,  and 
though  animation  was  restored,  he  was  in- 
capable of  speech  ;  and  any  kind  of  nour- 
ishment was  with  difficulty  forced  down.  In 
this  painful  and  perilous  state  he  continu- 
ed during  the  space  of  five  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  part  of  the  gun  which 
the  exidosion  had  forced  into  his  eye,  made 
its  way  through  into  his  mouth,  and  by  put- 
ting in  his  fingers  he  brought  it  away  ; 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  wit- 
nessed it,  there  was  the  breech  of  the  bar- 
rel,   the   screw,    and    part    of    the    wood 


Balloon  speculators  are  again  in  activity, 
but  managed  with  such  small  dexterity,  as 
to  prove,  either  that  the  parties  were  pre- 
tenders, or  that  the  art  retrogrades.  The 
plan  of  filling  with  gas  from  the  street- 
pipes  much  facilitates  and  cheapens  the 
process,  yet  several  failures  in  time,  or  as- 
cent, have  recently  taken  pla^e,  and  even 
common  accidents  have  not  been  guarded 
against.  Nevertheless  it  appears,  that, 
however  high  the  parties  ascend,  and  how- 
ever low  the  barometer  falls,  the  gas  is  still 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  respiration  •. 
and  the  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps  un- 
accountable phenomenon.  Is  tlj^  rapidity  of 
progress  compared  with  tfle  ascertained 
velocity  of  winds,  one  of  our  recent  aero- 
nauts having  gone  over  thirty-five  miles  in 
eighteen  minutes. 

ENGRAVIXG. 
Lithography  and  engraving  on  wood  are 
v/orking  great  changes  in  the  general  fea- 
tures of  literature.  We  have  just  seen  a 
small  map  from  the  office  of  Mr  Willich, 
from  writing  on  stone,  vihich  proves  the 
great  capabilities  of  that  art  in  a  new  line. 
And  in  regard  to  wood,  in  which  Sir.  Be- 
wicKE,  the  reviver,  was  a  fev/  years  since 


of   the  stock,  the  whole  of  which  had,  ever     the  only  artist,  there  are    now    in    London 


since  the  accident,  been  making  its  way 
through  the  internal  cavities  of  the  nostrds, 
and  which,  on  being  weighed,  was  found  to 
be  of  the  weight  of  nearly  two  ounces  ; 
since  which  time  (except  the  loss  he  ha 
sustained  of  one  of  his  eyes)  he 
■way  of  recoverv. 


twenty  or  thirty  masters,  and  twice  as  ma- 
ny apprentices,  in  full  work.  Steel  engrav- 
ing, introduced  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Heath,  is  also  becoming  gtmeral  lor  school 
and  popular  books,  wliich  require  tens  of 
■-  in  a  fair  thousands  o^  impressions  ;  and  we  are  Ln- 
icbted   to  Mr.  R^An  for  the  introduction  of 
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a  metal  harder  than  copper,  and  not  so 
svisceptible  of  the  action  of  oil,  from  which 
10  or  20,000  good  impressions  may  be  tak- 
en of  delicate  subjects.  In  fact,  between 
stone,  wood,  and  steel,  and  Read's  hard  me- 
tal, the  old  material  of  copper  plates,  seems 
likely  to  be  abandoned.  The  great  work 
of  "  Nature  Displayed,"  which  has  just  ap- 
peared, contains  no  less  than  260  plates  ; 
but  the  whole  are  fine  specimens  of  steel, 
hard  metal,  or  wood,  and  calculated  to 
yield  fifty  thousand  good  impressions, 
whereas  copper  would  not  have  afforded 
above  2000.  Hence  we  get  richly  orna- 
mented books  100  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
heretofore. 

A  MAJOR  LONGBOW. 
At  the  time  when  Matthews  is  making 
the  world  laugh  with  his  Longbow  stories, 
the  following  parallel  may  amuse  : — "  A 
fiiend,  (says  the  relator,)  lately  returned 
from  abroad,  calling  on  me  one  morning,  I 
inquired  if  he  had  seen  any  thing  very  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  his  travels  ?  He  re- 
plied, '  No  ;  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  a  curious  mode  they  have  in  Siberia  of 
procuring  the  skin  of  the  Sable.  Their  fur 
is  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  at  which  time  the  hunter  proceeds 
to  the  forest  armed  with  a  pitcher  of  water, 
and  some  carrion-meat ;  he  deposits  the  bait 
at  the  foot,  and  climbs  himself  to  the  top  of 
a  high  tree.  As  soon  as  the  animal,  at- 
tracted by  the  scent,  arrives,  the  man  drops 
some  water  on  his  tail,  and  it  instantane- 
ously becomes  frozen  to  the  ground  !  On 
which,  descending  from  his  situation  with 
incredible  rapidity,  his  pursuer  with  a  sharp 
knife  cuts  him  transversely  on  the  face. 
The  Sable,  from  the  excess  of  pain,  taking 
an  extraordinary  si>ring  forward,  runs  ofl*, 
and  (his  tail  being  fast  to  the  ground)  out 
of  his  skin,  of  course,  leaving  it  a  prey  to 
the  hunter  !  !'  Upon  expressing  a  slight 
doubt  as  to  the  probability  of  this  mode  of 
skinning  the  animals,  my  friend  assured  me 
that  he  never  could  have  believed  it  had  he 
not  frequently  beheld  it  himself." 

Berlin,  August. 

Dr.  Ehreftberg  and  Dr.  Hempiich, 
the  Prussian  naturalists  travelling  in 
Egypt,  are  not  now  coming  back  to 
Europe,  as  some  journals  have  report- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  they  are  on  the 
point  of  undertaking  a  new  expedition, 
which  they  have  been  enabled  to  do  by 
the  farther  support  given  them  by  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  a  let- 
ter from  Suez,  dated  June  8,  this  year, 
they  give  the  following  outlines  of  their 
plan.  They  intend  first  to  visit  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  make  the 
longest  stay  at  Tor  and  Akaba.  They 
will  then  embark  for  Mocha,  from 
which  place  they  will  make  excursions 
(carrying  with  them  as  little  baggage 
or  incumbrance  of  any  kind  as  possi- 


ble) to  the  Abyssinian  coast,  and  the 
islands  about  Bab-el-Mandeb.  After 
this  they  will  go  to  Suakim  ;  and,  if 
circumstances  permit,  they  will  endea- 
vour again  to  penetrate  to  INubia  and 
Sennaar,  in  order  to  make  themselves 
better  acquainted  with  the  fruitful 
countries,  which  they  saw  there  on  their 
first  journey,  and  of  which  they  only 
partially  skirted  the  frontiers.  They 
purpose  then  to  return  to  Cairo  by  way 
of    Cosseir  and  Gineh. 

LITER.\RY  NEWS. 
The  name  of  the  forthcoming  Waverley 
novel  is  announced  to  be  St.  Ronan's  Well. 
Capt.  Parry's  Journal  of  his  Second 
Voyage  for  the  Dicovery  of  a  North-VVest 
Passage,  is  already  in  the  press,  and  will 
be  published,  with  maps  and  numerous 
plates,  in  December. 

A  new  work,  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Por- 
ter, author  of  "  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw," 
&.C.  will  shortly  appear,  in  three  volumes, 
entitled  Duke  Christian  of  Luneberg,  or 
Traditions  from  the  Hartz. 

Mr.  RoscoE  has  been  long  engaged  on  a 
variorum  edition  of  Pope,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  make  its  appearance  the  ensuing 
winter. 

The  Library  of  Napoleon  was  lately  sold 
in  London.  Many  of  the  books  had  notes 
by  himself,  and  they  fetched  high  prices. 
His  ornamented  walking-stick  fetched  thir- 
ty-seven guineas. 

At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Nollekin's  works,  his 
head  of  Sterne  fetched  58  guineas,  and  of 
Fox  145  guineas. 

The  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  and 
the  adjoining  buildings,  are  to  come  down; 
and  a  splendid  building  erected  on  its  scite 
like  the  Pantheon  at  R:>mc. 

The  Assembly  of  Rabbis  and  Elders  of 
Plosko,  in  Poland,  came  lately  to  a  deter- 
mination to  allow  the  .Tews  to  celebrate 
their  Sabbath  on  the  Sunday.  The  Polish 
Israelites  are  generally  allowed  to  surpass 
their  brethren  of  other  countries  in  intelli- 
gence, attending  to  moral  and  useful  in- 
struction, rather  than  to  cabalistical  and 
talmudical  dogmata. 

AMERICAX  BOOKS. 
The  shops  of  Messrs.  Miller  and  of 
SocTER,  who  import  American  books, 
prove,  by  the  variety  and  importance  of  the 
novelties  which  they  exliibit,  that  American 
literature  is  beginning  to  stand  on  its  own 
legs.  Thus  far  it  could  not  be  avoided  that 
the  transatlantic  presses  should  meiely  re- 
flect the  literature  of  the  mother  country  ; 
but  the  improved  capital  of  American  book- 
sellers begins  to  enable  them  to  encourage 
original  works,  and,  although  the  names  of 
the  writers  are  seldcin  classical,  and  their 
pronomens  are  ol'ton  puritanical,  consisting 
of  Zachariahs,  Emanuels,  Elkanahs,  Jcdi- 
diahs,  Hezekiahs,  and  tiie  hke,  yet  their 
good  sense  and  originality,  and  the  genius 
of  liberty  do  the  rc.«t. 


s. 


BOSTON,  JANUARY   15,  1824. 


(Lit.  Gaz.  Nov.) 


THE  NORTHERN  EXPEDITION. 


\  MPLE  as  was  our  account  of  this 
-'-*-  interesting  Expedition  in  our  for- 
mer number,  it  may  readily  be  suppo- 
sed that  many  little  anecdotes  and  curi- 
ous pai'ticulars,  which  could  not  all  be 
remembered  at  once,  will  continue  to 
occur  to  the  voyagers,  and  be  commu- 
nicated to  their  friends.  As  such  ma- 
terials come  into  our  possession,  we 
shall  feel  a  pleasure  in  laying  them  be- 
fore our  readers  ;  and  accordingly  now 
continue,  by  way  of  supplement,  the 
brief  history  of  the  Esquimaux,  &c.  for 
the  be'Tinning  of  which  we  have  been 
gratified  by  so  many  cheenng  testmio- 
nies  of  public  approbation. 

Among  the  wonders  carried  out  by 
our  ships,  the  two  which  excited  the 
greatest  astonishment  and  delight  in 
the  breasts  of  the  ignorant  Natives, 
were  the  loadstone  and  a  scaramouch 
of  six  or  eight  inches  in  length.  The 
attraction  of  needles,  &c.  by  the  former 
was  an  object  of  never-failing  surprise  ; 
and  the  dancing  of  the  latter,  by  pull- 
ing the  string  between  its  feet,  was  still 
more  a  matter  of  never-ending  delight. 
The  Esquimaux  loved  much  to  see  it 
made  to  perform  ;  but  if  allowed  to 
cause  its  evolutions  with  their  own 
hands,  their  raptures  were  extravagant, 
and  they  would  play  the  puppet  for 
hours  together. 

After  leaving  Hudson's  Bay,  with 
the  exception  of  one  family  seen  by 
the  boats,  none  of  these  people  were 
met  with  till  the  tribe   of  50  appeared 
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in  February,  tho'  traces  of  their  dwel- 
lings, many  of  them  recent,  had    been 
observ^ed every  whereabout  the  islands. 
Yet  when   they   first  came  into  contact 
with  the   strangers,  they   betrayed  no 
fears  or  suspicions  ;    but  came   boldly 
on  board  the  vessels,  one  of  them  even 
carrying  an  aged  man   upon    his   back 
to  show  him  the  amazing  sight.    When 
the  trifimg  presents,  on  which  they  set 
so  high   a   value,  were  given  to  them, 
they  leaped  and  shouted  like  mad-iollis 
uttering  the  oddest  noises.     Of  course 
equal  confidence  was  displaj^ed  by  our 
countrymen,  who  immediately  returned 
the  visit  to  the  huts  of  their  new  neigh- 
bours, about  a   three   miles'  walk,  and 
were  received  with  similar   demonstra- 
tions of  joy  by  men  and  women.    Thus 
began  the  intercourse,  which   la.sted  till 
the  Expedition  lefttliese  frozen  shores  ; 
not,  we  must  tell,  however  it  may  shock 
rigid  morality,  without   leaving  memo- 
rials of  their  voyage    in  the  shapes   of 
some  half  dozen  little  Anglo-esquimaux, 
whose  descendants  will  perhaps  puzzle 
])hilo.sophers  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
years   hence.     We   are   not   informed 
whether  any  sailors'  uniforms  were  be- 
queathed, to  distinguish  these  Parvenus 
when  they  grow  up  ;    but  the   natives 
themselves  are  not  without   the   vanity 
of  dress,  and   some    paternal  cares  of 
this  kind  would  have   been   grateful  to 
the  lovely    mammas   of  the  semi-tars. 
We  remark  that  they  paid  some  regard 
to  dress,  because,  when  they  were  ma- 
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king  their  first  visit  to  the  sliips,  the  par- 
ties appeared  in  borrowed  habihments 
from  those  of  the  tribe  whose  ward- 
robes were  finer  than  their  own,  and 


who,  of  course,  remained  in  their  snow 
huts  while  their  friends  were  parading 
in  their  gayest  suits. 


With  all  their  apparent  cloAvnishness, 
if  we  use  that  term  in  preference  to  stu- 
pidity, the  Esquimaux  are  an  ingenious 
race.  We  have  already  related  several 
instances  of  this  ;  but  the  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  their  talents  it  was  not  in  our  power 
to  illustrate  till  to-day.  By  far  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  their  skill 
in  the  Fine  Arts  form  the  subjects  of 
the  two  wood   Engravings  with  which 


we  have  adorned  this  paper.  These 
drawings  are  taken  from  Native  models 
now  in  our  possession. 

They  are  curiously  made  of  skins, 
the  same  as  the  Esquimaux'  own  cloth- 
ing, partly  with  the  hairy  side  outwards 
and  partly  not.  The  man's  dress  con- 
sists of  a  coat,  having  the  fur  inside, 
with  a  hood  over  his  head,  and  coming 
close  round  the  chin.     In  front  it  fits 
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the  body  closely  round  the  waist  like  a 
vest,  but  descends  over  the  hips  bqliind 
in  a  tail.  The  seams  are  down  the 
sides  under  the  arms,  and  it  appears,  as 
if  to  get  into  this  garb  the  wearer  must 
push  his  head  and  body  up  into  it. 
Round  the  cuffs  and  all  the  lower  parts 
of  the  garment,  is  a  white  fur  trimming, 
ef  the  most  Exquisite  idL%\uon.    Mittens 


cover  the  hands.  The  breeches  are 
loose,  and  descend  below  the  knee, 
where  two  rows  of  elegant  trimming 
are  also  sewed  on.  The  rough  side  o 
this  part  of  the  dress  is  outward.  Boots 
fitting  the  leg  complete  the  male  equip- 
ment ;  and  so  well  is  this  figure  form- 
ed that  it  balances  itself,  and  can  nearly 
stand  alone. 


The  female  is  still  more  grotesque. 
Her  upper  garment  has  the  fur  side  out, 
and  from  the  Capote,  which  comes 
round  the  face  and  leaves  only  a  little 
of  it  exposed,  descend  on  each  side  two 
long  hairy  appendages,  covering  two 
love-locks  of  her  own  black  hair  like 
queues,  only  not  so  stiif.  The  vest  in 
front  of  this  squab  little  personage  falls 
into  a  stomacher  point.  But  the  oddest 
portion  of  her  equipment  is  the  boots, 
which  come  up  much  higher  than  any 
fisherman's,  antl  are  nearly  as  much  in 
circumference  as  her  body.  The  fur 
is  inside,  as  also  in  her  mittens  and 
her  breeches.     We  despair,  however, 


of  conveying  a  perfect  idea  of  tliese 
droll  performances,  which  must  be  seen 
to  afford  a  proper  notion  of  Esquimaux 
art  and  ingenuity,  ^^'^e  have  only  to 
add,  that  their  smell  is  not  the  most  del- 
icate ;  but  this  accidental  quality  of  die 
ill-dressed  skins  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  the  general  likeness.  Our 
Prints  represent  the  figures  very  accu- 
rately.    No  features  are  given. 

The  magnificent  size  of  the  lady's 
boots  will  not  escape  the  eye  of  the 
slightest  judge  of  portraiture  and  cos- 
tume. In  fact,  these  are  the  most  es- 
sential parts  of  the  Esquimaux'  dress  : 
they  are  their  pockets,  their  tool-boxes 
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their  provision  cupboards  :  Hudibras' 
holster  was  nothing  to  them.  This  will 
be  allowed  when  we  state,  that  one  day 
a  lady  of  the  tribe,  enamoured  of  a 
wash-hand  basin,  took  the  liberty  of 
appropriating  it  secretly  to  herself ;  but 
unluckily  for  lier  the  theft  was  discov- 
ered, and  she  was  turned  over  for 
search — proh  pudor  !  the  basin  was 
found  concealed  in  one  of  her  boots  ! 

But  our  sailors  were  compensated  for 
all  theh'  losses  of  this  sort  by  the  amuse- 
ment the  natives  afforded  them.  Their 
dog-sledges  were  cheerfully  lent  ;  and 
some  of  our  blue-jackets  became  at 
length  perfect  ybwrs-in-hand  at  driving 
ei^ht  of  these  animals  in  a  team.  Oth- 
erwise, the  time  even  of  the  officers, 
who  had  other  resources,  passed  uni- 
formly and  heavily  enough.  Their 
routine,  day  after  day,  was — rise  at  7; 
breakfast  at  8,  muster  on  deck  at  9  ; 
walk  or  visit  fox-traps,  &c.  till  noon, 
dine  at  1  ;  sleep,  read,  or  play  at  chess, 
back-gammon,  cards,  &c.  till  5,  when 
tea  made  a  new  interruption  ;  muster 
again  at  6,  do  what  they  could  to  Idll 
the  enemy  till  sujiper  at  8,  drinking 
grog,  smoking  and  chatting  till  the  final 
hour  of  turning  in.  Such  were  their 
recreations  ;  and  no  wonder  the  Es- 
quimaux were  welcome  visitors,  though 
some  of  the  newspapers  tell  us  that  a 
native  skull  or  two,  brought  to  Eng- 
land, display  portentously  the  organ  of 
desti'uctiveness,  according  to  the  phre- 
nological school. 

In  addition  to  our  geographical  de- 
tails, we  have  to  notice  that  Repulse 
Bay  is  pretty  correctly  laid  down  by 
Middleton.  On  the  east  side  of  South- 
ampton Island  (according  to  the  old 
navigators,)  the  Expedition  discovered 
a  large  Bay,  which   being   entered  on 


the  commander-in-chief's  birth-day ,was 
named  the  Duke  of  York's  Bay  ;  but 
exjjloring  it  led  to  no  useful  result. 

Fahrenheit's  thermometer  should  be 
understood  as  that  on  which  the  de- 
grees of  cold  were  ascertained  :  the  low- 
est experienced,  as  we  stated,  was  35" 
below  zero  in  the  first,  and  45°  in  the 
second  year.  In  the  most  northern  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  stations  on 
the  continent,  the  extreme  cold  in  win- 
ter is  commonly  50°  Ijelow  zero. 

Among  the  botanical  specimens 
brought  home,  aie  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  the  tripede-roche  ;  on  which 
Captain  Franklin  and  his  brave  com- 
rades so  long  sustained  existence. 

It  is  a  curiosity  in  natural  history, 
that  of  the  mixed  breed  between  the 
English  lurcher  and  the  Esquimaux 
dog,  there  were  one  half,  three,  of  the 
pups  without  tails,  though  both  parents 
had  them.  One  of  these  is  the  strong 
and  fine  animal  between  decks  in  the 
Hecla,  and  which  apparently  stood  not 
only  the  climate,  but  the  galley  fire, 
much  better  than  its  companions. 

On  Monday,  Admiralty  orders  were 
received  at  Deptford  to  dismantle  the 
Fury  and  Hecla, and  reland  their  stores; 
from  which  it  might  be  anticipated  that 
no  further  attempts  of  this  kind  were 
(for  the  present  at  least)  intended.  The 
only  expectation  of  the  contrary  is  foun- 
ded on  the  non-removal  of  the  heating 
fixtures. 

Before  concluding  this  addendum,  we 
trust  we  may  be  permitted  publicly  to 
express  our  warm  acknowledgment  to 
the  Officers  of  the  Expedition,  and  also 
to  a  valued  mercantile  friend,  by  whose 
assistance  we  have  been  enabled  to 
amuse  our  general  friends  w4th  the  Es- 
quimaux Icon  in  our  present  Nmnber. 


The  ring-  you  ^ave,  the  kiss  you  gave, 

The  curl  of  raven  hair, 
Pledg^es  of  truth  and  gifts  of  love, 

Where  are  they  now  ? — oh  where  ? 
The   ring-  is  broken, — and  by  whom  ? 

The  kiss  has  been  profaned  ; 
And  many,  many,  bitter  tears 

That  siiining;  curl  has  stained  ! — 
Yes,  each  and  all  are  wholly  changed, — 

More  changed  they  could  not  be  ; 
But  the  worst  change  is  that  which  time, 

False  one  !  has  wrought  on  thee. 
JV'ot;.  1,1823.  L.  E.  L. 
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Paris,  October  24,  1823. 

^  I  ^HE  Memoires  Anecdotiques  pour 
-*-  servir  a  VHistoire  de  la  Revolu- 
tion, par  M  Lombard  de  Langres, 
have  been  impatiently  expected,  and 
are  now  eagerly  perused.  Formerly 
ambassador  in  Holland,  member  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation  imder  the  Directory, 
&c.  &c.  M.  Lombard  de  Langres  lived 
among  the  most  remarkable  persons 
who  took  part  in  public  affairs  during 
the  revolution,  the  consulate,  and  the 
empire,  and  he  has  drawn  their  por- 
ti'aits  with  a  master's  hand.  No  ro- 
mance can  be  more  amusing  than  these 
Memoirs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  an- 
ecdotes which  they  contain  have  every 
mark  of  authenticity  and  fact.  With- 
out entering  on  a  regular  analysis  of  the 
work,  I  shall  give  3'ou  some  extracts  by 
which  you  may  judge  of  its  spirit  and 
composition. 

TOILETTE    DE    MORT. 

'•  The  truth  is  sometimes  so  improba- 
ble, that   it  loses   its  credit.     The  fol- 
lowing fact,  for  instance,  is  incredible — 
Lisez  cependant  :    One  day   that  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  of  one  section  had 
condemned  in  less  than  two  hours  28 
individuals,  the  exec.:aoner,  or, to  speak 
more  properly,  one  of  the  executioners, 
after  having  tied  the  hands  and  cut  the 
hair  of  his  victims,  counted   them  over, 
in  order  to    see   that    his  number  was 
complete.     In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he 
could  enumerate  but  27  ;  nor  could  he 
better  succeed  in  his  attempts  to  discov- 
er the  one  that  was  missing.     At  length 
he  terminated  his  trouble  and  perplexi- 
ty by  turning    to   the   prisoners  in  the 
Conciergerie,  as  yet  uncondemned,  and 
exclaiming  to  those  present  at   this  toi- 
lette de  mort,  '  Messieurs,  arrangez- 
voiis  comnie  rous  voulez  ;  mais  ce  qu^il 
y  a  de  sur,  c^est  qu-il  m''enfaut  encore 
un,  et  qneje  ne  pars  pas  saiis  cela.' — 
'  Ma  foi^   (said  one  of  the   prisoners 
looking  on,)  '  as  well  to-day  as  to-mor- 
row ;    amenez-moi,    si    vous   vonlez.' 
The  executioner,  determined  to   com- 
[)lete  his  number,  took  the  volunteer  at 
ins  word,  and  cut  off  first  his  hair  and 
afterwards  his  head.     This  wretch  was 


never  questioned  nor  troubled  for  the 
wanton  murder  of  a  man,  innocent,  be- 
cause he  had  not  been  tried." 

PENELON. 

''  Est-il  sublime,  that  Fenelon,  who, 
adding  lustre  to  a  name  already  illus- 
trious, when  mounting  the  carriage  that 
conveyed  him  to  the  scaffold,  said  to 
his  aged  servant,  who  bathed  him  witii 
his  tears,  '  Go,  my  friend,  and  console 
tliyself,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  die  as  I 
thought.' 

MOREVAL. 

'  Est-il  subli7He,thnt  Isabeau  de  Mo- 
reval,  who,  being  placed  at  the  bar  of 
the  revolutionary  tribimal,  in  the  great 
hall  where  he  had  long  sat  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  parliament,  rephed  to  the 
anthropophage  Fouquicr,  who  deman- 
ded of  him  if  he  recognized  the  place  ; 
<  Yes,  I  know  the  place  :  it  was  here 
that  formerly  innocence  punished  crime ; 
it  is  here  that  crime  now  murders  in- 
nocence.' 

DALLERAY. 

'  Est-il  sublime  encore,  that  Angrand 
Dalleray,  that  old  magistrate,  who, 
dragged  into  the  same  hall  for  having 
sent  money  to  his  emigrant  children,  re- 
plied to  the  emissary  of  his  executioners, 
who,  moved  by  his  venerable  appear- 
ance, suggested  to  him  the  denial  of  the 
fact,  '  Rcmerciez  ces  Messieurs  ;  ce 
qui  me  reste  de  vie  ne  vaut  pas  la 
peine  d'etre  rachetepar  unmensonge.' 

BAILLY. 

"  Est-il  sublime  enjin,  that  Bailly, 
whose  ratirtyrdom  was  prolonged  by 
their  transporting  from  place  to  place, 
before  his  eyes,  the  guillotine  that  was 
to  sever  his  head  from  his  body  ;  whose' 
hands  were  untied  that  he  might  labour 
at  the  erection  of  the  scaffold  that  was 
to  be  covered  with  his  blood  ;  who, 
stripped  of  his  clothes,  and  exposed  to 
torrents  of  rain,  and  receiving  on  his 
face  the  spittle  of  the  executioner,  who 
cried  to  him,  '  You  are  afraid,  Bailly, 
you  tremble  ;'  mildly  replied,  '  lYow, 
mon  ami,  j'ai  froid.' — Que  tovtefs 
ces  paroles  sont  belles/  quelle  fatalitc, 
qv^il faille  des  grand  crimes  pour f aire 
cclorrc  de  ffrandes  vertus  P 
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JOSEPH  II. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  Joseph  II. 
disliked  parade  and  ostentation,  and  in- 
dulged his  taste  for  simple  and  private 
habits.  One  day,  when  riding  out  in  a 
small  caleche,  which  he  di'ove  himself, 
and  attended  only  by  one  servant,  hie 
was  overtaken  by  heavy  rain,  and  re- 
turned towards  Vienna.  He  was  yet 
at  some  distance,  when  a  person  on 
foot,  who  v/as  also  going  in  that  direc- 
tion, hearing  the  noise,  turned  and  made 
a  sign  to  the  driver  to  stop.  Joseph  ii. 
stopped  his  horse.  '  Sir,'  said  the  sol- 
dier (for  the  traveller  was  a  sergeant,) 
^  if  it  be  not  taking  too  great  a  liberty,  t 
should  be  glad  of  a  lift ;  you  have  room 
enough,  and  I  should  save  my  uniform, 
which  I  put  on  new  this  morning.' — 
'  Let  us  save  the  uniform,  my  brave 
fellow,  (said  Joseph,)  place  yourself 
here.  Where  do  you  come  from  j  ust 
now  ?' — '  Ah  !  ah  !  where  do  I  come 
from  ?  I  come  from  the  house  of  a 
game-lceeper,  one  of  my  friends,  who 
has  given  me  a  famous  breakfast.* — 
'  What  had  you,  then  ?'  '  Guess.' — 
'  Nay  how  can  I  guess  ?  beer  soup  ?' — 

*  Well  done  !  yes,  a  soup,  mieux  que 
fa.' — '  Some  choucrviite  ?' — '  Mieux 
que  c«.' — •  A  breast  of  veal  ?' — ^  Mieux 
que  ca.' — '  Mieux  que  ca  !  then  1  can 
guess  no  longer,'  said  the  facetious  sov- 
ereign. '■  Why  then,  a  plieasant,  my 
worthy, — a  pheasant  killed  on  the  pre- 
serve of  his  Majesty,'  exclaimed  the  ser- 
geant, slapping  at  the  same  time  Joseph 
II.  on  the  shoulder. — '  Ah  !  killed  on 
the  Emperor's  preserve  ?  it  must  have 
been  all  the  better  for  that.' — '■  Je  vous 
en  reponds.'  As  they  approached  the 
city,  and  the  rain  continued  to  fall,  .Jo- 
seph asked  his  companion  where  he 
wished  to  be  set  down.  The  sergeant 
made  his  excuses.  '  No,  no,  (said  Jo- 
seph,) your  street  ?'  And  at  length  tlie 
sergeant  informed  his  Majesty  where 
he  lodged,  and  begged  to  know  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  so  many   civilities. 

*  It  is  your  turn  now,  (said  Joseph,) — 
guess.'  '  Monsieur  est  militaire,  sans 
doute  ?■ — '  Comme  dit,  Monsieur.^ — 
'  Lieutenant  V — '  Ah  !  mieux  que  caJ 
— '  Capitaine  T — '  Mieux  que  ca.' — 
'  Colonel,  peutetre  V — 'Mieux  que  ca.' 
— '  Comment  diable,'  (said  the  poor 
sergeant,  shrinking  into  tlie   corner  of 


the  caleche,)  seriez-vous  Field-Mare- 
chal  T — '  Mieux  que  ca.' — '  Ah  !  nion 
Diei/.,  c'est  PEmpereur  !'  — '  Him- 
self,' said  Joseph  ii.,  unbuttoning  his 
plain  coat,  and  showing  his  decora- 
tions. The  poor  fellow,  m  an  ago- 
ny, entreated  the  Emperor  to  let  him 
alight.  ^  Non  pas,  non  pas,  (said  Jo- 
seph,) apres  avoir  mange  mon  faisand, 
vous  seriez  trop  heureux  de  vous  dtbar- 
rasser  de  moi  aussi  promptement ;  j 'en- 
tends  bien  que  vous  ne  me  quittiez  qu'a. 
votre  porte.'  .  . .  Et  il  I'y  descendit." 

THE    LATE    POPE. 

"  Pope  Pius  VI I.,  when  at  Paris,  vis- 
ited one  day  the  galerie  of  the  Louvre. 
The  crowd  threw  themselves  at  his  feet 
to  receive  his  benediction ;  but  two 
young  men  remained  erect,  and  affected 
to  giggle  and  sneer  as  the  Pontiff  ap- 
proached them.  '  Gentlemen,  (said 
Pius  vri.)  the  blessing  of  an  old  man  is 
not  to  be  despised.' 

LOUIS  xvr. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Louis  xvi. 
is  inBarbier'sDictionary  of  Publications. 

"  The  third  literary  undertaking  of 
Louis  XVI.  was  a  translation  of  Gibbon's 
"  Dechne  and  Fall  of  die  Roman  Em- 
pire." After  having  completed  five 
volumes,  the  Dauphin  (which  he  then 
was )  not  wishing  to  be  known,  enjoined 
M.  le  Clerc  de  Sept-Chenes,  his  private 
reader,  to  get  th.m  printed  in  his  own 
name.  M.  le  Clerc  de  Sept-Chenes 
having  requested  M.  le  Garde-des-sceaux 
to  appoint  a  censor  to  the  work,  it  was 
sent  to  the  Abbe  Aubert,  who  returned 
it  with  marked  and  distinguished  ap- 
proval. About  two  years  afterwards, 
M.  le  Comte  de  Vergennes,  the  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs,  inquired  for  the 
censor  of  tlie  work.  The  Abbe  Aubert 
accordingly  waited  on  the  minister,who, 
presenting  him  with  a  copy  bound  in 
red  morocco  and  gilt  on  the  edges,  said, 
"  I  am  desired  by  the  translator  to  give 
you  this  copy,  and  to  thank  you  for  the 
trouble  which  you  took  in  examining 
his  translation,  and  for  the  approbation 
which  you  bestowed  upon  it."  On  the 
censor's  observing  that  M.  le  Clerc  de 
Sept-Chenes  might  have  dispensed  with 
so  magnificent  a  binding,  M.  de  Ver- 
gennes added,  "  It  is  the  Dauphin  who 
is  the  translator,  and  who  commissioned 
me  to  make  you  this  present." 
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TT  was  a  grand  and  stately  building, 
-*-  that   castle   of  Argentiieil,    where 
once  resided  the  gentle   lady  of  Car- 
ogne ;    where  she   lived    long   in    her 
beauty  and  her  youth,  a  faithful  wife  to 
her  brave   lord ;    and    was  loved,  and 
looked   up  to  by  her  menials,  and  ma- 
ny attendants,  both  male  and   female. 
The  knight  of  Carogne  had  been  for  a 
while   absent  upon   an   enterprize   be- 
yond sea  for  the  advancement  of  his  lion- 
our.  Alas  !  it  seemed  not,  in  one  plain 
sense,  to   have   been   for  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  brave    knight's   honour, 
that  he  had  departed  from  his  castle  in 
the  marches  of  Perrhe,  and   from  his 
fair  and  sorrowful  lady.     The  time  of 
his  return   drew  nigh,    and   the  lady 
Aline     had    been     apprised     thereof. 
There  was  a  tall  narrow  tower,  which 
stood    out  from  the  front  wall  of  the 
castle,  and  rose  far  above  the  loftiest 
roofs  of  the  ancient  pile.     On  the  sum- 
mit of  that  tower  the  noble  lady  was 
used  to  stand  for   hours,  watching  for 
her  lord's  approach,  and  looking  witli 
anxious  eyes   far,  far  over  the  distant 
country.     Ah,   what   a  beauteous  vi- 
sion did  she  seem,  when  standing  alone 
there  in  calm  and  earnest  dignity,  mo- 
tionless for  many  minutes  :   when   her 
eyes  were  wearied   with  gazing  vainly 
for  the  dearest  object   of  her  earthly 
love,  and  when  the  abstraction  of  her 
mind   had   drawn  away  her  thoughts 
from  all  external  objects.     Almost  like 
a  statue   of  pure  marble  did  she   ap- 
pear, when  the  wild  breeze  had  for  a 
short  space  died  away,  and  lifted  not 
her  long  hair,  and  ceased  to  flutter  in 
the  folds  of  her  white  garments.     But 
if  aught  like   the  figure  of  him   v.'hom 
she  sought   appeared,  and  gatliered  in 
in  its   approach   a  nearer   resemblance 
to    his  loved   person,  how  quickly  the 
trance  of  her  stillness  was  broken,  how 
every  feature,  and  every   limb,   woke 
into  expression,   while   eagerness  and 
joy  that  was  half  indulged  darted  like 
a   sun-beam    into   her   eyes,  and    the 
crimson  blood    rushed    over   her  pale 
cheeks,  and  glowed  in  her  parted  lips  ! 
Then   most  carelessly  her  soft   white 
arms  were  flung  over  the  rough  para- 


pet,   and  her  tender  bosom    pressed 
against  the   cold  stones  with   heavihgs 
of  tumultuous  delight.  Now,  the  knight 
of  Carogne  looked  in  vain,  as   he  rode 
along,  for  the  well-known  form  of  his 
loving  wife.    Anxiously  he  strained  his 
sight,  but  she  stood  not  as  usual  on  the 
high  tower.     Aline   had  received   the 
messenger  that   told  of  his   approach, 
and  she  afterwards  left  not  the  hall  till 
her  husband  arrived.     With   slow  and 
trembling  steps  she  traversed  the  up- 
per  end   thereof,   and    sometimes  she 
stopped  and  leaned  against  the  wall  in 
the  thoughtfulness  of  sorrow.     There 
was  no  colour    upon   her  wan  clieek, 
save  the  flitting  tints  which  were  thrown 
from  the  stained  glass  of  the  casements 
toward   the  west,  and   her  eyes   were 
seldom  raised  from   the  veiling  of  iheir 
heavy  lids.     The  shouts  of  her  rejoic- 
ing domestics  told  her  that  the  knight 
was  at  hand,  and  the  lady  Ahne  hast- 
ed to  meet  him.     The  joyous  knight 
sought  to  clasp  her  in  his  embrace,  but 
silently  she  glided   from  his  arms,  and 
when  he  raised  her  tenderly  from  the 
ground,  the  life  seemed  to   have  parted 
from  her  feeble  frame.     He  bore  her 
out  into  the  open  air,  and  gradually  she 
revived.     ''  Thou  art  not  well,  my  own 
dear  love,"  said    the  knight,  and  ten- 
derly  he   pressed    her   to   his   bosom. 
Still  the  poor  lady  resisted   with  quiet 
meekness   the   eagerness   of  her  lord's 
affection.     "  I  do  suffer  in  the  sickness 
of  my  heart,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  not 
altogether  well,  ray  dearest  husband. — 
Forgive  my  weakness  and  believe  how 
joyed  I  am  to  see  thee. — Yes,"  she  re- 
peated   mournfully,    "  overjoyed,    al- 
though  I  weep."     "  I  will  kiss   away 
those  tears,  my  best  beloved,"  replied 
the  knight,  as  he  beheld  the  tears  trick- 
ling over   his   lady's  face ;  but   Aline 
withdrew  herself  gently  from  his  arms, 
and   said,  "  Not  yet,  my  husband,  not 
jet. — I   have  a  vow  upon    me. — Ask 
nothing  now. — Thou    wert  ever  kind 
and  tenderly  indulgent  to  thy  wife. — 
Bear  with  her  seeming  coldness  now. 
— Enter  again  the  hall  of  your  castle, 
refresh  yourself,  and  let  me  lean  upon 
vour  arm  as  I  go  in  with  vou."   There 
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were  guests  at  the  castle  that  day,  who  and  I  had  dismissed  my  maidens  from 
had  come  to  meet  with  the  knight  of  attending  me,  that  T  might  indulge  in 
Carogne,  and  the  lady  AHne  strove  to  many  thoughts  ;  bhssful  they  were,  for 
call  up  somewhat  of  her  wonted  digni-  I  thought  upon  my  dear  husband,  and 
ty  as  she  sat  beside  her  husband  at  the  melancholy  withal,  because  thou  weit 
banquet.  Yfit  looked  she  rather  like  absent.  Thou  knowest  there  is  a  low 
one  in  a  dreary  dream,  as  she  smiled  wall  enclosing  the  small  green-sward 
so  pireously  at  the  lively  discourse  held  court  to  which  my  apartments  open: 
by  her  husband  and  his  friends,  and  although  this  wall  is  low  on  the  side 
took  the  cup  which  all  had  courteously  next  the  court,  yet  it  rises  hii^h  above 
kissed  to  her  health  ere  they  drank  from  the  moat  surrounding  the  castlp,  so 
it.  that  I  have  sat  in  my  bower  and  walk- 

The  sleeping  chamber  of  the  knight  ed  on  that  terrace-walk  fearless  at  all 
and  his  gentle  dame  adjoined  to  a  little  hours.  The  sun  whs  sinking  slowly 
oratory,  where  the  young  and  faithful  in  the  sky,  and  the  shadows  deepened 
pair  were  ever  wont  to  kneel  beside  where  they  fell ;  but  i  heeded  not!)ing, 
each  other,  before  they  lay  down  to  till  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  man's  figm-e 
rest  ;  to  kneel  beside  each  other,  and  rose  above  the  wall ;  I  did  not  stir,  bat 
to  pray  in  a  mild  and  thankful  spirit  to  fixed  my  eyes  earnestly  upon  the  in- 
their  God.  When  the  knight  went  up  truder.  Once  he  gazed  fearfully  about 
that  evening  to  his  bed-chamber,  he  him,  and  then  passed  quickly  to  the 
found  not  his  wife  there.  She  was  place  where  I  sat.  '  I  am  in  danger,  I 
kneeling  in  her  prayer-closet,  and  he  am  pursued,'  he  cried,  with  a  fearful 
knelt  down  beside  her,  and  having  and  smothered  voice  ;  '  I  must  speak 
prayed  in  silence,  he  arose.  He  stood  to  thee  alone.'  '  I  am  alone,'  was  my 
there  awhile  ere  he  turned  towards  his  reply.  '  I  would  risk  no  chance  of  be- 
chamber,  and  gazed  upon  his  wife;  ing  discovered  here,'  he  said;  'noble 
but  still  were  her  pale  hands  uplifted,  kinswoman,  my  life  is  in  danger,  wilt 
and  her  lips  gently  moving  in  her  pray-  thou  save  me  ?  I  know  the  knight  of 
ers.  The-  knight  lay  down,  but  often  Carogne  is  absent,  but  wilt  thou  refuse 
did  he  raise  up  his  head  to  look  for  the  me  ?'  All  this  time  as  he  besought 
coming  of  his  wife.  She  came  not,  till  me,  the  squire,  Jaques  le  Gr3's  (for  it 
his  voice  had  oft-times  tenderly  be-  was  he)  almost  groveled  at  my  feet, 
sought  her,  and  then  Aline  slowly  en-  and  strove  to  seize  my  hands  asifim- 
tered  with  the  lamp  in  her  trembling  ploring  for  his  life.  I  knew  not  what 
hand,  and  placing  it  on  a  settle,  she  to  do,  as,  confused  with  the  surprise  of 
knelt  down  by  her  husband's  side,  his  appearance,  I  stood  regarding  him. 
The  knight  started  as  the  first  sound  Methought  that  once  his  eyes  shrank 
of  his  lady's  voice  broke  upon  his  ear,  beneath  my  steady  gaze,  but  instantly 
there  was  so  deep  a  sorrow  in  its  tone,  he  spake  with  greater  energy.  '  What 
"  Let  me  kneel  here,"  she  said,  "  1  wouldst  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  Where 
am  not  wont  to  kneel  but  to  our  bless-  could  I  shelter  thee  ?'  I  said  at  length 
ed  Lord,  and  now  I  only  kneel  before  to  him,  scarce  knowing  what  I  did  say. 
Him — beseeching  Him  to  witness  to  He  caught  me  by  the  wrist,  and  look- 
the  truth  of  every  word  I  speak.  My  ing  me  full  in  the  face,  muttered  with  a 
husband,  do  not  seek  to  raise  me,  take  voice  which  seemeth  yet  in  my  ear, 
little  notice  of  me  with  your  eyes,  let  '  The  dungeon  ;' — he  led  the  way,  and 
your  ears  only  regard  me.  Nay,  do  trode  with  stealthy  pace,  stopping  to 
not  touch  me  yet,"  she  added,  as  he  listen  at  every  step  he  made — no  ear 
held  forth  his  arms  towards  her.  "  Oh  !  heard  us,  no  eye  beheld  us."  The  la- 
my  beloved,  I  cannot  have  the  strength  dy  faltered  as  she  spoke,  she  clung  for 
to  speak  if  you  do.  I  have  need  of  support  to  the  bed,  and  bit  her  nether 
more  than  woman's  strength  of  soul,  lip  which  quivered  with  the  agony  of 
and  so  you  will  soon  confess.  It  was  her  feelings ;  then  turning  away  her 
but  five  days  since  the  present  time,  face  farther  from  the  gaze  of  the  knight, 
when  I  was  sitting  in  my  green-wood  she  spoke  as  if  every  breathing  of  her 
bower ;  it  was  at  the  quiet  even-tide,    voice  were  torn  forcibly  from  her  bo- 
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som.  At  last  slie  declared  to  him  her 
misery,  and  at  last  the  Iiusband  con){)re- 
hendod  her  sad  words.  '■•'  There  is  a 
tale  which  thou  hast  read  to  me,*'  she 
said,  "  the  story  of  a  young  and  gentle 
lady's  woes.  A  matron  she  was,  and 
famous  in  Old  Rome.  She  was  like 
me,  a  faithful  wife,  faithful  and  happy, 
but  not  always — you  did  not  chide  me 
wiien  I  wP|)t  at  her  sad  story."  Again 
the  lady  paused ;  and  her  husband 
speaking  not  during  her  silence,  she 
said,  "  Thou  art  waiting  for  the  name 
of  that  Roman  lady,  whose  woes  re- 
sembleu  mine;  knowing  her  name, 
you  will  know  my  shame  too  well 
— Lucrece,  the  wite  of  one  lord  Col- 
latinus." 

The  lady  of  Carogne  said  no  more, 
but  bowed  her  face  upon  her  bosom, 
and  one  blush  of  deepest  scarlet  spread 
over  that  face  and  bosom.  Neitlier 
did  the  knigiit  reply  to  her  v/oful  words, 
but  he  lay  breathless  it  secuied  in  the 
stillness  of  his  wratii  ;  the  which  when 
his  lady  perceived,  fearing  tliat  a  tit  or 
swoon  might  be  upon  him,  she  rose  up 
from  her  knees  with  a  trembling  haste, 
and  bending  over  the  bed  gazed  upon 
his  face.  His  eyes  were  wide  open, 
but  he  stared  upon  her  like  one  under 
tiie  forceful  spell  of  some  horrid  dream. 
The  sweat-beads  started  from  his  brow, 
and  the  poor  lady  wiped  them  away, 
her  tears  falling  all  the  while.  She 
could  not,  as  she  passed  her  hand  over 
his  broad  forehead,  she  could  not  bear 
to  turn  from  him  ;  and  so  she  stood  be- 
side him,  with  her  fingers  parting  away 
his  thick  hair,  and  sometimes  pressing 
her  soft,  cold  palm  upon  his  burning 
temples.  Soon  his  chest  began  to 
heave  violently,  and  deep  long  sighs 
burst  from  him,  and  the  large  tears 
gushed  into  his  eyes.  He  rose  up, 
and  clasped  his  poor  dishonoured  lady 
to  his  bosom,  who  lay  there  and  yield- 
ed to  the  weakness  other  womanly an- 
guisii.  But  the  force  of  her  grief  re- 
lieved her,  and  she  arose,  and  listened 
to  the  questions  of  her  husband,  reply- 
ing to  them  with  a  calmness  that  sur- 
prised herself.  It  vt'as  break  of  day 
ere  their  conference  had  linished  ;  and 
then  tiie  poor  lady  who  had  resolutely 
but  quieily  refused  to  lie  down  by  her 
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husband's  side,  lay  at  his  feet  and  slept ; 
yea,  slept  like  an  innocent  babe  on  the 
bosom  of  its  mother.  The  knight  fear- 
ed to  disturb  her  tranquil  slumber;  he 
could  not  sleep,  but  never  did  iie  hang 
with  more  admiring  fondness  over  her 
lovely  countenance,  than  when  he  now 
gazed  upon  it,  and  felt  himself  a  heart- 
broken and  dishonoured  husband.  It 
was  noon  ere  the  lady  of  (Jarogne 
awoke,  and  though  thoughts  of  agony 
darted  across  her  mind  with  the  wak- 
ing of  her  memory,  she  struggled  in 
her  prayers  for  the  mastery  over  her 
wretchedness,  and  the  grace  of  God 
prevailed.  Her  shame  was  known  to 
her  husband,  and  now  she  shrank  not 
from  the  notice  of  the  whole  world. 
Pity  and  censure  were  become  indif- 
ferent to  her.  To  clear  his  honour  she 
resolved  to  expose  herself  to  indignity 
and  public  disgrace.  Secret  her  wrongs 
had  been,  but  they  had  torn  her  from 
the  husband  of  her  youth  ;  and  as  she 
could  not  in  common  justice  conceal 
her  dishonour  from  him,  she  felt  it  her 
duty  to  publish  abroad  the  story  of  her 
indignity,  and  the  name  of  the  wretch 
who  had  dishonoured  her.  "  Summon 
together,"  she  said  to  the  knight  of  Car- 
ogne, "summon  with  all  haste,  my 
friends  and  kinsmen,  and  bear  me 
along  with  them  to  the  earl  of  Alengon, 
your  liege  lord.  Tell  to  him  what  I 
have  suffered,  and  let  him  call  me,  if  he 
will,  to  his  presence.  Let  him  con- 
front me  with  the  wretch  whom  I 
would  gladly  never  behold  again. 
Then  you  shall  hear  that  wicked  squire 
humbly  confess  his  guilt,  and  then  shall 
he  entreat  the  pardon  which  he  de- 
serves not  to  receive,  but  which  I  know 
that  thou  wilt  grant.  The  bill  of  our 
divorce  shall  so  be  given  ;  and  another 
lady  of  Carogne  of  spotless  chastity 
and  faithful  as  I  have  been,  shalt  thou 
bring  back  to  this  castle.  I  will  hence- 
fort'i  seek  no  spouse  but  thy  memory, 
and  my  hope  of  heaven  ;  and  I  will 
pray  for  thee  till  I  may  meet  with  thee 
again  in  heaven,  where  there  shall  be 
neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  mar- 
riage." The  knight  of  Carogne  and 
the  squire  .laques  Ic  Grys,  were  both 
of  the  land  and  household  of  the 
carl  of  Alencon,  and  the  squire  was  in 
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constant  attendance  on  the  earl  his  lord, 
and  well  beloved  by  him.     The  knight 
knew  how  jjreat  an  influence  the  squire 
had   obtained  over  his  lord,  and  he  de- 
termined to  lose  no  time  in  following 
that  part  of  his  lady's  counsel  which  he 
approved  ;  he   therefore  set  off  to  the 
castle  of  the  earl,  but  he  left  the  lady 
Aline  in   the   protection   of  her  own 
kinsmen,  whom  he  had  called  together 
at  her  desire.     Accompanied  by  a  few 
of  his  own  nearest  friends,  the   knight 
obtained    an  audience  of  his  lord  ;  but 
he  seemed  to  speak  in  vain,  wlien  he 
recited  the  tale  of  his  wife's  dishonour 
to  the  earl;  so  perfect  was  his  affection 
and   confidence  in  the  squire  Jaques, 
that  the  earl  would  give  no  credence  to 
what  he  heard.     He  commanded  that 
the  lady  should  herself  appear  iri  per- 
son to  accuse,  if  she  would  dare   to  do 
so,  his  beloved  squire.     As  I  have  be- 
fore related,  the  young  and  tender  la- 
dy of  Carogne,  since  the  night  when 
she  revealed  her  shame,  had  shaken  off 
all  feeble  timidity,  and  possessed  her- 
self through  the  power  of  God  with  a 
wondrous   composure,  and   dignity  of 
mien    and    manner.     The    dishonour 
which  had  been  done  to  her  body,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  mere  woman,  had 
been  forgotten  amid  the  deep  and  more 
solemn  feelings   which   now  occupied 
her  soul.     She  came  into  the  presence 
of  the  earl  of  Alen^on,  led,  but  not 
supported,   by  her  own    aged   father, 
and  she  sat  down  with  the  quiet  dig- 
nity of  one  who  appeared  there  rather 
to  command  than  to  be  questioned  and 
judged.     As  soon  as  she  had  raised  her 
veil   from    off  her  fair  sad   face,  the 
meekness    and    purity   of   expression 
which    adorned  her  loveliness  of  fea- 
ture, and  the  graceful   delicacy   which 
dwelt   in    all   her  gentle   movements, 
touciied  the  heart  of  every  person  who 
beheld   her,  so   that   many    wondered 
within    themselves,  and   believed   not 
that  such  a  pure  and  delicate  lady  was 
in  fact  a  defiled,  though  an  unwilling 
adulteros"?.     When   she  was  called  up- 
on by  the  earl  of  Alencon  to  speak,  the 
lady  stood   up,  and  a  faint  flush  came 
over    her    face,   but   passed    instantly 
avva}'.     "  It  is  not  my  own  dishonour," 
she    said    with    a    slow    clear    voice, 
*'  which   hath   brought  me   hither.     I 


forgive  him  for  myself,  as  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven  by  my  God ;  but  I  have  a  hus- 
band whose  honour  hath  worn  no  stain 
till  now,  and  for  whose  sake  1  come 
forth    from  the   privacy   in    which   I 
would  fain  hide  myself,  and  my  shame 
for  ever  :  I  come  into  the  presence  of 
men,  and  under  the  eye  of  God,  to  pro- 
claim myself  a  pollution   to  my   hus- 
band's bed,  a  disgrace  to  his  house  and 
name,  and  all  through  the   brutal   vio- 
lence of  the  squire  Jaques  le  Grys.     I 
accuse  him  by  name  as  the  ravisher  of 
my  weak  and  unwilling  person.     Here 
do  I   stand  in  the  presence  of  the  lord 
of  Alencon  and  this  noble  company,  to 
declare  the  time  and   manner  of  the 
aforesaid    shameful  deed,  and   to    re- 
count, should  it  be  required,  every  par- 
ticular of  his  most  atrocious   conduct. 
het  Jaques   le  Grys,  be  called  to  an- 
swer for  himself,  for  1  do  not  see  him 
here,"    she  continued,   after  she  had 
gazed  inquiringly  around  her.     "  Bid 
Jaques  le  Grys  to  come  hither,"  said 
the  earl  of  Alencon  to  one  of  his  attend- 
ants.    Most  unlike  a  guilty  person  ap- 
peared Jaques   le  Grys  as  he  entered 
the  hall,  bearing  himself  with  cheerful 
carelessness  towards  all  but  the  lord  of 
Alen9on,  and  the  lady  of  Carogne  ;  to 
them  he  bowed  with  every  expression 
of  courteous  respect ;  and  then  stood 
modestly  but  manfully  before  the  earl, 
as  if  waiting  for  his  commands.     No 
one  spoke  for  some  seconds,  and  when 
the  knight  of  Carogne   was  about  to 
break   the  reigning   silence,  the  squire 
interrupted  him,  to  ask  one  who  stood 
next  him,  for   what  purpose  so  many 
were   assembled   together,  remarking, 
with  a  smiling  look,  that  he  had  but  an 
hour  since  returned  from  off  a  journey, 
and  that  no  such  convocation  had  been 
mentioned  before  his  departure.  "  Thou 
canst  inform   me  perchance,"  he  said 
to  the  knight  of  Carogne;    "  I  think 
thou  wert  about  to  speak,  and  I  must 
entreat  thy  pardon  for  my  preventing 
thee.     Now  I  do  bethink  me,  thou  hast 
been   across  the  seas,  good   knight  of 
Carogne,  permit  me  most  heartily  to 
welcome   thy  return.     Ah,  it  may  be 
to  celebrate  thy  coming,  that  our  noble 
lord  hath  called  together  all  this  goodly 
company.     It  shames  me  to  appear  so 
late  to  bid  thee  welcome — Fair  lady  of 
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Carogne,  I  must  turn  to  thee," — "  Si- 
lence, silence,  I  command,  loose  cait- 
iff," shouted  the  furious  knight  as  he 
strided  to  the  centre  of  the  hall,  his  face 
burning  and  his  eyes  flashing  with  rage. 
"  My  lord  of  Alen^on,  I  demand  your 
interference  to  stop  at  once  this  gentle 
squire's  parleying,  I  will  tell  the  young 
gentleman  why  we  have  assembled 
here. — I  will  tell  him  of  my  wife's  dis- 
honour and  her  husband's  vengeance; — 
yes,  tell  him  of  the  time  which  he  hath 
so  conveniently  forgotten."  Silence 
was  again  commanded,  and  by  the 
carl  of  Alen^on  himself,  who  gravely 
rebuked  the  intemperate  warmth  of 
the  knight;  and  then  called  upon  the 
lady  of  Carogne  to  bring  forward  her 
accusation  against  the  squire  Jaques  le 
Grys. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  her  rav- 
isher,  the  poor  lady  had  felt  as  if  the 
sickly  chills  of  death  were  creeping 
through  her  frame ;  an  oppressive 
languor  seemed  to  bear  down  beneath 
it  every  faculty  of  her  mind.  All  mo- 
tionless and  silent  she  sate,  and  she  had 
not  a  wish  to  attempt  the  concealment 
of  her  feehngs,  for  their  flow  seemed 
frozen  within  her ;  but  when  the  shame- 
less squire  turned  to  her,  and  addressed 
her  by  her  name,  every  power  and 
hope  of  farther  exertion  seemed  to  de- 
sert her,  and  she  felt  almost  as  if  she 
were  in  fact  the  guilty  one,  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  the  conviction  which  had 
overtaken  her.  Her  husband's  vio- 
lence aroused  her;  and  as  her  self-pos- 
session returned,  she  smiled  within 
herself  at  her  own  weakness.  With  a 
look  of  fearless  composure  she  raised 
her  eyes,  and  pushed  back  her  hair 
from  her  brow,  and  the  true  eloquence 
of  truth  and  virtue  spake  in  her  words. 
But  the  squire  was  not  to  be  confound- 
ed ;  by  turns  he  affected  to  be  surpris- 
ed, indignant,  nay  amused  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  accusation  brought 
against  him.  With  apparent  attention 
he  then  listened  to  the  details  which 
the  lady  was  obliged  to  give  :  he  lis- 
tened but  a  short  time,  for  at  last  lie 
seemed  unable  to  restrain  himself 
"  This  must  proceed  no  farther,"  he 
said  solemnly.  "My  lord,"  he  ad- 
ded, "  I  beseech  you  to  interfere.  I 
should  treat  this  charge  with  the  con- 


tempt which  it  deserves,  were  my  own 
character  alone  concerned ;  but  the  re- 
lation in  which  I  stand  to  yourself,  the 
office  which  1  hold  near  your  person, 
call  upon  me  to  come  forward  and  to 
challenge  the  stricJs^t  inquiry,  as  to 
this  most  valorous  adventure  which  is 
charged  upon  me.  My  lord  ofAlen- 
§on,  there  is  a  question  I  must  beg  to 
ask  of  thee.  Canst  thou  recal  the  day 
on  which  thy  noble  cousin  and  his 
bride  were  entertained  in  state  within 
this  castle  ?"  The  earl  of  Alen^on 
thought  within  himself,  and  named  the 
fourth  of  April.  "  And  on  that  day," 
replied  the  squire,  "■  I  was  at  the  castle 
of  Argentueil  ?  So  we  are  told.  Let 
me  ask  again — Who  was  in  attendance 
on  thy  person  on  the  fourth  of  April  ?" 
The  earl  answered  without  hesitation. 
"  Thou  wert,  Jaket,  most  certainly  ; 
and  now  that  I  remember  me,  thou 
wert  at  my  side  during  the  whole  of 
that  day,  saving  for  the  space,  [  should 
think,  of  three  hours.  Was  not  this 
the  case  ?  About  three  hours  ?"  "It 
was,  my  lord,"  replied  the  squire 
Jaket.  "  Account  then,  for  the  way 
in  which  those  three  hours  were  em- 
ployed, and  we  must  be  satisfied." 
The  squire  coloured  deeply  as  he 
bowed,  and  then  entreated  to  be  ex- 
cused replying  to  that  question  ;  but 
he  begged  to  remark,  that  the  distance 
of  the  earl's  castle  from  that  of  Ar- 
gentueil v\as  above  three  and  twenty 
miles.  He  begged  to  know  if  his  en- 
trance to  the  castle  of  the  knight  had 
been  perceived  by  any  persons;  if  by 
any  of  the  servants,  who  must,  he 
thought,  have  seen  hiiri  during  some 
part  of  his  sojourn  at  Argentueil.  He 
had  been  seen  by  no  one  but  the  lady 
herself;  and  there  were  no  witnesses 
to  confirm  her  assertion.  The  lady  of 
Carogne  now  calmly  reminded  the 
earl  of  the  question  he  had  put  to  the 
squire.  In  what  manner  those  three 
hours  had  been  employed  ?  Deeper 
still  was  the  colour  that  mounted  over 
the  countenance  of  Jaques  le  Grys. 
He  drew  near  to  the  earl  his  master, 
and  murmured  a  few  words  in  an  un- 
der tone.  The  earl  paused  awhile, 
and  then  said,  "  Yes,  it  will  be  the  sur- 
er way  of  discovering  the  truth.  One 
intrigue  may  perchance  confound  the 
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other."  He  commanded  three  of  the 
noblest  gentlemen  present  to  go  to  the 
lodging  of  Berina  Lunaro,  and  to  con- 
duct her  immediately  to  his  presence. 
They  returned  within  ten  minutes,  ac- 
companied by  the  wanton  Italian,  and 
she  confessed  with  an  assumed  reluc- 
tance, that  three  hours,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  April,  had  been  passed  by  the 
squire  Jaques  le  Grys  in  her  society. 
Would  it  have  been  supposed,  that  with 
little  farther  investigation,  with  no  oth- 
er evidence  than  that  given  by  Berina 
Lunaro,  an  Italian  courtezan,  the  earl 
of  Alengon  declared  his  squire  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  whereof  he  was  ac- 
cused ?  He  said  to  the  lady,  that  she 
did  but  dream  it;  wherefore  that  he 
would  maintain  his  squire. 

The  lady  of  Carogne  had  not  spok- 
en while  the  Italian  remained  in  the 
hall.  She  waited  till  the  earl  had  de- 
livered all  his  jadgment,  and  then  she 
rose  with  t'ne  same  self-possession 
which  had  before  distinguished  her, 
and  turning  to  the  company,  spake  to 
this  intent  :  "  It  was  for  justice  that  I 
came  hither,  and  now  I  will  depart,  for 
I  may  seek  justice  here  no  longer.  My 
lord  of  Alengon,  listen  to  these  my 
words,  for  I  would  speak  thus  plainly 
even  in  thy  presence ;  I  have  not  been 
justly  dealt  with,  and  this  your  spirit 
will  tell  you,  if  you  ask  it  Aiithfully. 
Before  I  leave  you  I  would  call  these 
facts  to  your  remembrance.  I  have 
dwelt  within  your  notice  since  rny  ear- 
ly youth.  My  father's  name  hath  ever 
been  revered,  and  while  I  lived  with 
him  and  my  own  mother,  T  was  un- 
blamed  by  3'6u,  and  by  my  parents' 
many  friends.  My  honoured  father 
hath  come  hither  leading  his  child  with 
his  own  hand.  Would  he  have  done 
thus  if  I  were  the  loose  sliameless 
wretch  you  take  me  for  ?  With  my 
husband  I  have  lived  happy,  and  in 
sweetest  confidence  of  heart ;  I  never 
have  deceived  him,  and  1  would  not  be 
less  honest  than  heretofore,  when  I  last 
met  him,  a  dishonoured  wife.  You 
know,  from  what  you  have  heard,  as 
to  the  secrecy  of  your  false  squire's 
plans,  that  had  I  pleased  to  seem  so,  I 
might  now  have  seemed  an  undefiled 
wife  ;  he  would  have  kept  his  secret 
perchance  so  closely  as  he  keeps  it 


now.  But  hers  I  stand,  and  openly 
proclaim  my  shame.  Here  I  renounce 
my  husband  and  my  home  ;  and  here 
I  solemnly  repeat,  that  Jaques  le  Grys, 
your  squire,  was  indeed  the  brutal 
ravisher  of  this  vile  body.  The  time 
may  come  when  you  will  give  full 
credence  to  ray  words.  Methinks  it 
was  almost  too  hard  on  me,  fallen  as  I 
am,  to  call  into  my  presence  that  bold 
Italian  wanton,  and  then  to  hear  her  as 
a  more  faithful  witness  than  myself. 
This  was  poor  justice,  it  was  unkind, 
impitying,  to  believe  that  common 
courtezan  before  the  wife,  the  honest 
and  devoted  wife,  of  this  brave  knight 
your  servant." 

When  the  lady  had  thus  spoken,  she 
turned  away,  and  waited  not  for  a  re- 
ply. Warned  she  might  be  by  the 
look  of  unconcern  which  still  remained 
upon  the  earl  of  Alen^on's  face.  But 
as  she  went,  she  stopped  some  few 
times  and  clung  to  her  old  father's 
arm  more  closely,  and  once  she  bowed 
her  face  upon  his  shoulder,  and  an  hys- 
teric sob  was  heard  ;  her  veil  concealed 
her  countenance,  and  afterwards  she 
betrayed  no  sign  of  agitation  ;  but  with 
a  firm  step,  and  with  much  dignity  she 
left,  in  company  with  her  husband 
and  kinsman,  the  castle  of  the  earl  of 
Alengon. 

The  knight  of  Carogne  was  not  to 
be  silenced,  although  thus  dismissed  by 
the  earl  his  master.  He  well  trusted 
and  believed  his  wife,  and  so  he  went 
to  Paris  and  showed  the  matter  unto 
the  parliament  there;  and  he  there 
appealed  Jaques  le  Grys,  who  did  ap- 
pear, and  answered  to  his  appeal. 

It  is  was  said  that  the  earl  ofAlencon 
was  sore  displeased  at  the  determined 
conduct  of  the  brave  knight,  and  often- 
times would  he  have  had  him  slain, 
but  that  the  matter  was  in  the  parlia- 
ment. But  the  knight  of  Carogne  was 
of  great  courage,  and  he  persisted  that 
he  would  maintain  his  quarrel  to  the 
death  ;  and  because  the  lady  could 
make  no  proof  against  theJaques  leGrys 
but  by  her  own  words,  judgment  was 
given  by  the  parliament,  that  mortal 
battle  should  be  done  at  Paris,  between 
the  knight  and  the  squire ;  it  was 
judged  that  if  the  knight  of  Carogne 
should  be  overcome  in  that  battle,  and 
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yet  survive,  that  lie  sliould  be  hanged  ; 
and  the  lady  his  wife  was  judged,  in 
such  a  case,  without  remedy,  to  be 
burnt.  It  was  in  a  place  called  St. 
Katherine,  behind  the  Temple,  in  Pa- 
ris, that  the  lists  were  made.  And 
thither  the  king  repaired  with  his  un- 
cles, and  the  Duke  of  ijurgnndy.  and 
his  great  lords,  and  much  people,  so 
much  that  it  was  a  marvellous  sight  to 
behold  them.  Then  the  two  cham- 
pions came  into  the  field,  armed  at  all 
points.  The  earl  of  St.  Poiile  govern- 
ed John  of  Carogne,  and  the  earl  of 
Alen^on's  company  was  with  Jaques 
le  Grys.  There  was  a  perfect  silence 
commanded,  and  the  knight  walked  up 
to  that  i)art  of  the  field  where  liis  lady 
was  sitting  in  a  chair  covered  vvith 
black.  He  spake  to  her  thus  in  a  loud 
voice:  "  Dame,  by  your  information, 
and  in  your  quarrel,  I  do  put  my  life 
in  adventure  as  to  fight  with  Jaques 
le  Grys — you  know  if  the  cause  be 
just  and  true."  The  poor  lady's  face 
was  deadly  wan,  and  her  frame  wliich 
had  been  wasted  by  continual  grief  at 
her  heart,  trembled  all  over  from  the 
agony  of  those  movements.  But  she 
rose  up  immediately  that  her  husband 
had  ceased  to  speak,  and  a  new  and 
powerful  spirit  seemed  to  support  her 
as  she  called  out,  "  Sir,  it  is  as  I  have 
said, — wherefore  you  may  fight  surely 
— tlie  cause  is  good  and  true."  So 
distinct  were  the  tones  of  her  clear 
voice,  that  her  words  were  heard  all  over 
the  field  ;  and  when  she  had  spoken 
them,  the  fearfulness  of  her  mind  had 
passed  from  her.  She  knelt  down, 
and  seemed  then  like  another  creature, 
and  she  lifted  up  her  clasped  hands  to- 
wards the  high  heavens,  and,  all  re- 
gardless of  the  crowd  around  her,  she 
prayed  aloud  for  her  husband's  life,  and 
for  victory  to  his  good  cause.  The 
knight  also  knelt,  and  by  her  sidr, 
seeming  to  join  in  her  prayers;  and 
when  he  rose,  he  kissed  her  forehead, 
and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  lifted 
her  up,  and  blessed  her,  and  himself, 
and  so  entered  the  field. 

The  high  and  fearless  spirit  of  the 
lady  left  her  not  again,  but  as  the  fight 
raged  beneath  her  she  sat  still  in  her 
black  chair,  looking  up  into  heaven, 
and  humbly  praying  all  the  time.     It 


was  a  dreadful  trial  to  her  when  she 
heard  the  trampling  of  their  horses, 
and  the  forceful  thrusting  of  the  spears 
against  their  armour,  and  the  loud  mad 
clashing  of  their  swords.  Once  came 
a  minute's  pause.  The  lady  looked 
not  down,  though  the  deep  groaning  of 
many  who  surrounded  her  went  to  her 
heart.  She  saw  not  that  her  husband 
was  wounded,  and  again  tiie  champi- 
ons rushed  fiercely  to  the  fight.  The 
frequent  blazing  of  their  weapons  in 
the  sunsliine  darted  oftentimes  like 
lightning  flashes  before  her  eyes,  and 
dazzled  them  into  tears.  Then  the 
combat  raged  immediately  below  where 
she  sat,  and  she  seemed  to  feel  the 
ground  shaken  beneath  her  feet,  or  she 
shrank  away  from  the  rn()id  blows,  and 
thought  the}'  parted  the  very  air  that 
blew  over  her  face.  Yet  with  all  this 
dreadlul  sense  of  the  passing  combat, 
the  powers  of  her  mind  clung  and  trust- 
ed to  one  exalted  hope,  and  that  hope 
did  not  fail  her. 

There  was  another,  but  not  a  silent 
pause,  a  general  stirring  sounded 
throughout  the  crowd,  and  voices  burst 
forth  on  all  sides,  some  in  shoutings  of 
joy.  Aline  knew  that  her  husband's 
fate  was  decided,  either  by  victory,  or 
the  certainty  of  death.  All  her  wo- 
manly feelings  rushed  back  upon  her 
heart;  she  did  not  dare  to  look  down, 
but  slowly  she  closed  her  eyes,  and 
then  sank  back,  overpowered  by  a 
swoon. 

Ahhough  the  attention  of  most  per- 
sons was  now  drawn  entirely  to  the 
situation  of  the  combatants,  some  there 
were  who  turned  to  the  poor  lady  ; 
and  by  their  assistance  she  woke  up 
from  the  swoon  which  had  fallen  upon 
her.  Her  husband's  form  first  met  her 
sight,  but  not  gashed  with  wounds,  not 
stretched  breathless  and  ghastly  on  the 
earth.  He  was  standing  erect  belbre 
his  king,  and  she  saw  that  the  king 
smiled  upon  him — Jaques  le  Grys  was 
slain,  and  his  corpse  was  yet  lying 
wiiere  he  fell.  He  had  confessed  his 
guilt. 

Another  trial  yet  awaited  Aline  of 
Carogne,  and  from  h  the  heroic  lady 
did  not  shrink.  Wifii  her  iiusban'd 
she  had  left  the  field  of  the  combat  for 
the  church  of  our  Ladye  in  Paris,  and 
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there  they  had  on  their  knees  humbly 
and  heartily  offered  up  their  thanks 
and  praises  to  the  throne  of  grace. 
They  had  now  risen  ;  and  Aline  lean- 
ed upon  her  husband's  bosom,  and 
wept  freely.  She  had  not  ceased 
weeping  when  he  led  her  to  a  small 
door,  which  opened  from  one  of  the 
side  aisles  near  the  high  altar,  to  the 
cloisters  of  the  adjoining  convent.  Of- 
tentimes did  the  knight  clasp  more  ten- 
derly in  his  arms  his  young  and  weep- 
ing lad}' ;  and  oftentimes  did  he  kiss 
with  his  trembling  lips  her  forehead, 
and  her  lips,  and  her  pale  cheek,  and 
the  one  little  thin  hand  which  lay  up- 
on his  shoulder.  At  length  she  lifted 
ttp  her  head,  and  a  smile  played  about 


her  lips,  though  it  scarcely  rose  into 
her  large  melancholy  eyes.  Once 
more  she  sank  upon  his  bosom,  and 
their  lips  met  in  one  last  kiss.  Then 
he  suffered  her  to  raise  her  head  from 
his  breast,  and  to  withdraw  her  hand 
from  his  grasp,  and  his  eyes  alone  fol- 
lowed with  their  earnest  gaze  the  form 
which  departed  from  his  sight — for 
ever.  The  knight  of  Carogne  sailed 
as  a  pilgrim  to  the  holy  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  returning  two  years  after- 
wards to  Paris,  they  showed  hin?,  there 
the  tomb  of  his  faithful  wife.  In  a  few 
months  from  that  time  they  laid  his 
corpse  beneath  the  same  tomb,  in  the 
church  of  our  Ladye  in  Paris. 

Cyril. 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 

FORGET    ME    NOT  : 

A    CHIIISTMAS    AND  I  new-tear's    TRESENT   FOR    1824. 

[Last  year  Mr.Ackerman  produced  the  first  of  these  prettj'  and  cleverly  g-ot  up  little  books,  in  tliis  eounlry, 
which  have  lon^  been  so  popular  in  Germany.  The  design  was  Judicious,  and  great  success  attended  it  ; 
but  for  those  who  may  not  have  seen  the  last,  we  beg:  to  say  that  by  the  present  it  is  worthily  succeeded.  The 
introductory  lines  on  the  title  "  Forget  me  not,"  by  Bernard  Barton,  are  so  simply  sweet  and  appropriate 
that  we  take  leave  to  quote  them : — ] 


THE  HEART'S  MOTTO—'  FORGET  ME  NOT.' 


BY    BERNARD    BARTON. 


Appealing  language !  unto  me 

How  much  thy  words  impart ! 
They  seem  as  if  designed  to  be 

The  Motto  of  the  Heart ; 
Whose  fondest  feelings,  still  the  sain^, 

Whate'er  its  earthly  lot. 
Prefer  alike  this  touching  claim. 

And  say — '  Forget  me  not  !' 

The  soldier,  who  for  glory  dies, 

However  bright  may  seem 
The  fame  he  wins  in  others'  eyes, 

Would  own  that  fame  a  dream, 
Did  he  not  hope  its  better  part 

Would  keep  hira  unforgot. 
The  chosen  motto  of  his  heart 

Is  still — '  Forget  me  not  !' 

The  sailor,  tost  on  stormy  seas. 

Though  far  his  bark  may  roam, 
Still  hears  a  voice  in  every  breeze 

That  wakens  thoughts  of  home. 
He  thinks  upon  his  distant  friends. 

His  wife,  his  humble  cot  ; 
And  from  his  inmost  heart  ascends 

The  prayer — '  Forget  nie  not  !' 

Tlie  sculptor,  painter,  while  they  traefe 

On  canvas,  or  in  stone. 
Another's  figure,  form,  or  face, 

Our  motto's  spirit  own  5 


Each  thus  would  like  to   eave  behind 
His  semblance — and  for  what  ? 

But  that  the  thought  which  fills  hig  mind 
Is  this — '  Forget  me  not !' 

The  poet  too,  who,  borne  along 

In  thought  to  distant  time, 
Pours  forth  his  inmost  soul  in  song, 

Holds  fast  this  hope  sublime  ! 
He  would  a  glorious  name  bequeath, 

Oblivion  shall  not  blot. 
And  round  that  name  his  thoughts  enwreaih 

The  words — '  Forget  me  not " 

Our  motto  is,  in  truth,  the  voice 

Of  nature  in  the  heart ; 
For  who  fi'om  mortal  life,  by  choice^ 

Forgotten  would  depart? 
Kor  is  the  wish  by  grace  abhorr'4, 

Or  counted  as  a  spot ; 
Even  the  language  of  our  Lord 

Is  still — '  Forget  me  not !' 

Within  the  heart  his  Spirit  speaks 

The  words  of  truth  divine. 
And  by  its  heavenly  teaching  seeks 

To  make  that  heart  his  shrine. 
This  is  '  the  still  small  voice '  which  all. 

In  city  or  in  grot, 
May  hear  and  live — its  gentle  cadi 

Is—'  Man,  for§fet  me  not !' 
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Not  many  wise,  not  many  learned,  not  many  noble. 

'Vl/'E  have  now  all  sorts  of  clubs  and 
societies,  coniposed  of  all  sorts 
of  odd  fellows,  svho  meet  upon  all  sorts 
of  occasions,  and  transact  all  sorts  of 
business :  but  I  shall,  without  farther 
preface,  introduce  to  your  notice  an  as- 
semblage of  old  Blue  Bottles  belonging 
to  Greenwich  College,  under  the  title 
of  the'  Qnidam  Association,^  who  meet 
at  the  "Jolly  Sailor"  for  the  purpose 
of  recounting  past  adventures,  and 
fighting  their  battles  o'er  again.  It 
would  do  your  heart  good  to  hear 
them,  and  afford  a  fine  subject  for  the 
pencil  of  VVilkie,  could  he  but  take  a 
sly  glance  when  the  enthusiastic  crisis 
is  on,  in  the  description  of  an  engage- 
ment. I  join  them  sometimes, — and  I 
remember  once  Jack  Rattlin  had  gone 
through  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  till  the 
moment  they  were  called  from  their 
quarters  to  board  their  opponent ;  he 
did  it  so  naturally  and  bellowed  so 
loudly,  applying  his  hand  to  his  mouth 
by  way  of  speaking  trumpet,  "  Board- 
ers on  the  starboard  bow  !"  that  the 
whole  company  rose  spontaneously, 
and  with  visages  '  like  the  grim  ferry- 
man that  poets  write  of,'  seized  crutch- 
es, sticks,  wooden  legs,  &c.  &c.  and 
presented  so  formidable  an  appear- 
ance, that  I  began  to  get  alarmed,  but 
was  soon  relieved  from  apprehension 
by  three  hearty  cheers, — the  enemy 
had  struck  !  Tiiis  was  a  signal  for  the 
landlord  to  replenish, — but  avast,  you 
shall  have  all  their  pictures,  from  the 
president"  (for  they've  got  a  president  as 
well  as  the  United  States)  down  to  the 
last  old  Pigtail  admitted. 

And  first  for  the  President.  Jem 
Breeching  was  gunner's  mate  of  the 
yijax  when  she  cauglit  fire  and  blew 
up  in  the  Dardanelles,  The  powder 
had  got  hold  of  his  face,  and  never  was 
there  a  better  barometer  in  the  world. 
You  have  only  to  look  upon  Jem's 
frontispiece,  to  know  which  way  the 
wind  blows  and  what  sort  of  weather  is 
expected  : — in  easterly  breezes  'tis  as 
blue  as  a  dying  dolphin  ;  to  the  south- 
ward, a  cerulean  hue ;  westerly,  a 
greyish   pink;    but  at    north,   aye  at 


north,  'tis  a  beautiful  mixture  of  every 
tint  in  the  rainbow.  A  pair  of  small 
squinting  ferret  eyes,  and  a  nose  like 
the  gnomon  of -a  dial;  but  there's  a 
sort  of  Listonish  look  with  him,  a  Jen- 
ny-smj-Quawish  curl  of  the  lip,  that 
tells  you  at  once  he's  fond  of  fun. 
Jem  has  one  standing  jest — his  wood- 
en pin. 

Next  on  the  list  is  old  Sam  Quke- 
toes  :  he  was  purser's  steward  of  Bed* 
ford  when  the  enterprising  Captain 
Franklin  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  same 
ship,  and  talks  much  about  the  plays 
they  performed  on  board.  Indeed  he 
says  the  whole  ship's  company  were 
very  fond  of  drainmirs.  Sam  piques 
himself  on  his  larning,  and  has  Shak- 
speare  "  conn'd  by  rote,  to  cast  into 
our  teeth ;  and  in  his  brain,  which  is 
as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  after  a 
voyage,  he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
with  observations,  the  which  he  vents 
in  mangled  form,  with  overwhelming 
brow  gulling  of  simples.'^  Sam  has  a 
huge  red  proboscis  dangling  from  a 
face  of  scarlet,  that  appears  like  a  joint 
of  meat  roasting  before  a  good  coal 
fire,  or  like  the  sign  of  the  red  lion 
over  the  door  of  a  brandy  cellar;  but 
his  eye  (that's  his  left  eye,  for  the  oth- 
er's gone)  is  a  squeaking  one,  and  if 
any  body  is  disposed  to  quiz  his  fore- 
front, it  immediately  flashes,  "  Tua 
refert  teipsum  nosse." 

Who  have  we  next  ?  Oh.  Haraeish 
Mogan  from  the  Highlands,  but  known 
now  as  James  Hogarth.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  and 
received  all  the  little  education  he  ever 
had  from  Burns  the  poet,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  raptures,  and  often  repeats 
his  verses,  particularly  his  "  Address 
totheDeil,"  with  great  precision  and 
tluenc}'.  Hameish  was  bound  anpren- 
tice  to  a  tailor  ;  but  finding  they'd 
mair  use  for  claymores  than  breeks  in 
the  highlands,  he  listed  into  the  42d 
regiment,  and  was  witli  them  in  Egypt 
when  tliey  enjraged  and  deteated  Bo- 
noy's  Invincibles.  He  has  all  the  fire 
and  spirit  of  the  Gael,  and  when  relat- 
ing the  account  of  their  pinning  the 
French  up  against  the  walls  of  Abonkir 
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castle  with  their  bayonets,  he  erects 
himself  as  stiff  as  buckram,  and  screws 
up  his  mouth  like  a  button-hole.  "  Eh, 
(says  he,)  we  measured  our  ground  and 
cut  out  our  wark  weel  that  day,  though 
there  was  mony  a  gude  yard  of  braid 
claith  spoiled  by  the  ugly  bayonets.'' 
Poor  Ilameish  had  a  seam  ript  in  his 
head  by  a  French  trooper,  and  a  mus- 
ket-ball took  up  a  seating  in  his  hip  ; 
so  he  was  invalided,  for  marching  was 
out  of  the  question,  as  he  bubb'd  up 
and  down  like  a  barrow  with  a  broken 
wheel.  But  still  he  would  serve  his 
King,  so  he  entered  into  the  navy,  and 
was  in  the  Victory  at  the  battle  off 
Trafalgar,  when  Nelson  fought  and 
Britain  triumphed.  Here  he  got  anoth- 
er wound  ;  relentless  Fate  displayed 
her  shears,  and  nearly  snipp'd  the 
thread  of  life  ;  but  he  stuck  to  his  stuff, 
and  was  in  the  Agamemnon  when  she 
was  wreck'd  in  the  River  Plate.  From 
thence  he  was  sent  into  the  Mutine 
sloop,  and  was  at  Buenos  Ayres  at  the 
first  declaration  of  their  independence. 
This  vessel  brought  home  the  Spanish 
deputy  to  the  Court  of  Great  Britain. 

Teddy  O'Shaugnessy  has  been  in  al- 
most every  ship  in  the  navy,  either  as 
master  at  arms  or  as  lock  'em  ten- 
ends,  i.  e.  ship's  corporal.  Teddy  is 
a  perfect  original,  and  when  at  sea  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Mittimus  Oramus, 
the  Irish  attorney-at-lavv  ;  and  I  much 
question  whether  the  late  Counsellor 
Curran  could  handle  a  cause,  sport  a 
rapparty  (as  Teddy  calls  it,)  or,  as  a 
punster,  make  a  pun  stir  with  more 
hec-la.  His  spectacles,  which  he  de- 
clares will  make  any  man  see  no-lens 
im-lens,  are  mounted  on  a  huge  Domine 
dirige  nose  that  meets  an  aspiring 
chin,  defying  every  joke  that  can  be 
levell'd  against  them,  and  seeming  to 
say,  "  Aye,  aye,  Quiz,  seper-a-bitJ' 
He  wears  his  hair  close  cropp'd,  and 
nature  has  rendered  it  so  coarse,  that  it 
shows  like  a  plantation  of  young 
broomsticks  ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tail, 
or  rather  stretches  away  from  his  neck 
in  an  horizontal  direction  like  a  tang- 
ent-screw, which  fastens  his  head  to 
his  shoulders,  always  retaining  the 
same  situation,  for  Teddy's  tail  never 
varies. 

Now   comes    my  old  and    worthy 


friend  Ben  Marlin,  You  have  already 
heard  of  Ivim  through  the  wonderful 
account  which  was  real-lie,  true-lie, 
and  faithful  lie  (Ben's  own  accent)  re- 
lated some  time  since.  He  prides  him- 
self upon  being  a  bit  of  a  cog-no-squint- 
ei/e, — a  sort  of  critic  that  sees  two 
ways  at  once,  and  has  a  small  collec- 
tion of  queeriosities  which  he  calls  his 
muse-hum ;  for  instance,  his  bacca- 
stopper  is  made  of  one  of  Noah's  cheek 
teeth  given  him  by  an  old  Arab,  who 
had  it  from  the  Wandering  Jew.  His 
pricker,  which  has  been  made  to  go  in- 
to the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  is  the  identi- 
cal needle  (descended  to  him  in  the 
thread  of  lineal  gin-and-ale-oigie  as 
heir  loom  of  the  Twist  family)  with 
which  the  first  Mr.  Twist  raised  him- 
self to  opulence,  by  sewing  up  a  rent 
in  the  seat  of  Julius  Caesar's  small- 
clothes. This  needle  has  occasioned 
much  controversy  among  the  members, 
Sam  affirming  that  the  Romans  were 
sans  culottes,  or  only  had  'era  of  cast 
iron  or  brass  ;  but  Ben  insists  upon  the 
matter,  and  furthermore  adds,  "The 
job  was  so  cleverly  done,  that  Mrs. 
Julius  Caesar  preserved  them  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  British  neatness  and  ingenui- 
ty." Teddy  sides  with  Sam,  and  says 
Julius  was  a  highlander  and  wore  pet- 
ticoats ;  and  Dick  Wills  who  knows  a 
little  of  history,  asserts  that  the  ancient 
Britons  were  clad  in  winding-sheets 
stuck  together  with  skewers.  Jem 
Breeching  gives  them  a  knowing  look, 
and  after  a  few  hems — "  Gemmen,  it's 
my  opinion — I  say,  gemmen,  it's  my 
opinion  that  if  Mrs.  Julius  Caesar  took 
such  a  fancy  to  the  small-clothes,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  actually 
belonged  to  her  in  their  primitive  state, 
and  that  her  husband  had  slipp'd  them 
on  by  mistake,  being  unable  to  find  his 
petticoats.  I  say,  gemmen,  he  might 
have  slipp'd  them  on  by  mistake,  or  in 
a  hurry,  through  the  uncourteous  re- 
ception our  forefathers  gave  him,  and 
that  she  was  compelled  to  adopt  the 
coats,  and  so  it  has  continued  ever 
since.  And  this  is  no  fundamental  er- 
ror, for  I'm  borne  out  in  my  argument 
that  the  inexpressibles  were  originally 
the  natural  privilege  of  the  ladies,  by 
the  struggles  which  many  gentlewomen 
make  for  them  even  in  the  present  day ; 
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nay,  are  they  not  worn  by  tlie  softer 
sex  (here  Jem  rolls  his  goggle  eye)  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  to  this  hour  ?" 
But  for  Ben's  picture  :  he  is  a  short, 
thick,  punchy  man,  one  leg  exceed- 
ing bandy,  the  other  perfectly  straight 
— but  that's  his  wooden  one;  a  face 
like  a  dripping-pan  ;,  a  short,  club,  bas- 
relief  nose,  scarce  a  quarter  of  the  face, 
and,  you  know,  to  be  in  due  propor- 
tion it  should  be  exactly  one-third  ; 
and  this  may  be  easily  ascertained  by 
the  thumb,  for  the  thumb  is  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  face,  and  the  nose  equal 
to  one  third  of  the  face ;  ergo,  the 
thumb  is  equal  to  the  nose.  Some 
people's  noses,  to  be  sure,  are  longer 
than  others,  and  that  accounts  for  their 
being  so  easily  led  by  them.  Ben  lost 
his   leg    in   the  gallant  action   of  the 

E — —  frigate.  Captain  P ,  when 

she  took  the off  the  Black  Rocks. 


And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  must  lay 
down  ray  brush  for  the  present,  as 
they  have  just  piped  to  grog,  so  1  has- 
ten to  wet  my  whistle  and  clear  my 
pallet  ;  but  you  may  rely  on  an  early 
description  of  the  remaining  members, 
their  rules  and  regulations,  their  de- 
bates and  harangues,  &c.  &c.  ;  with 
may  a  tough  yarn  of  most  disastrous 
chances ;  of  moving  accidents,  by 
flood  and  field;  of  hair-breadth  'scapes; 
of  Andes  vast  and  deserts  wild,  and 
mountain  waves  whose  heads  touch 
heaven  ;  of  flying  fish  and  swimming 
cows  ;  and  genuine  anecdotes  of  many 
a  brave  commander.  'Groga-hoy!' 
Aye,  aye,  I'm  coming,  like  seven  bells 
half  struck — like  a  cuckoo-clock  mak- 
er— Good  bye,  Mr.  Editor — like  a 
bimch  of  sheep's  trotters  tied  in  gran- 
ny's knots — like — like — like 

An  Old  Sailor. 


(Edin.  Blag.) 
ON    A    CHILD    PLAYING. 


■Sweet  bud,  that  bye  and  bye  shall  be  a  flowre  : 
Younge  star,  that  just  hath  broken  on  our  eye  ; 

Pure  spring,  ere  long  to  grow  a  stream  of  power", 
First  dawn  of  Hope  that  soon  shall  flame  out  high 
Into  the  mild  arche  of  the  golden  skye  : 

I  love,  younge  Fawn,  to  see  thee  sport  ;  and  yet 

Such  contemplation  breeds  but  vain  regret. 

Let  thy  proud  mother  smile  to  see  thy  wayes, 
And  once  again  forget  herself  in  thee — 

Let  the  proud  father  eke  the  mother's  praise, 
But,  graver,  place  thee  fondling  on  his  knee, 
And  vainly   prophecy  what  thou  shalt  be — 

Pleased  with  the  tongueless  eloquence,  that  lies 

Still  silent,  in  thy  clear  blue  laughing  eyes. 

Let  them  enjoye — whilst  yet  they  may  enjoye  ; 

And,  infant  son  of  Time,  do  thou  smile  on  ; 
Deem  not  for  aye  to  be  the  favourite  boy  ; 

Take  what  thou  can'st,  or  ere  thy  time  is  gone  ; 

For  still  the  darling  is  the  youngest  son  ; 
And  thou  shalt  quickly  sorrow  sore  to  see 
Another,  younger  still,  supplanteth  thee. 

Though  many  a  high  presage  be  cast  upon  thee — 
Though  many  a  mouth  be  diligent  to  praise  thee — 

Though  Beauty  pine  until  that  she  hath  won  thee — 
Though  Worship,  whercsoe'er  thou  go'st,  delays  thee- 
Though  Fate  and  Fortune  emulate  to  raise  thee — 

Yet  all  the  thronging  honours  that  surround  thee 

Shall  not  availe  thee,  since  that  Care  hath  found  thee. 

Time's  train  is  lacquey'd  still  by  Wearinesse  ; 

What  boots  the  crownlet  of  o'er-flatter'd  gold, 
Or  gemm'd  Tiara,  if  they  cannot  bless 

Or  soothe  the  aching  brows  that  they  enfold  - 

W'hat  boots  it  to  wax  honourably  old, 
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It  'tis  the  end  of  every  hope  and  vow, 
To  yeain  to  be  again  as  thou  art  now  ? 

Oh  !  'tis  a  thriftless  bargain  of  a  life, 

To  live  to  know  that  bliss  is  but  pretence — 

That,  gaining  nothing  in  this  earthly  strife, 
We  only  toil  to  foifeit  innocence — 
The  profit  nothing — but  Remorse  th'  expense  : 

Or  that  fond  grief,  that  wearies  of  its  state, 

And  pines  for  toys  and  gawds  worn  out  of  date. 

Thou  art  an  old  pretender,  grey-beard  Age  ; 
Thou  hoastest  much,  and  yet  art  but  a  cheat  ; 

And  those  who  toil  upon  thy  pilgrimage 

Would  turn  again  with  no  unwilling  feet. — 
Yea,  dewy  clouds  to  evening  are  most  meet. 

If  smiles  be  Youth's,  sure  teares  are  Age's  sign, 

As  suns  that  rise  in  smiles,  in  teares  decline. 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 
MILLINGTON'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  EXPERIMENTS. 


The  Jtmosjihere:  Properties  of  Air,  ffC. 

C^XPERIMENT  proves  that  a  cu- 
■^  bit  foot  of  air  is  capable  of  retain- 
ing in  suspension  or  solution  12  grains 
of  water  ,•  consequently  the  atmosphere 
must  at  all  times  be  more  or  less  charg- 
ed with  aqueous  vapours,  and  Dr.  Hal- 
ley  calculated  that  5280  millions  of 
tuns  of  water  were  evaporated  from  the 
surface  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  in  one 
summer's  day.  Dr.  Thompson  says 
that  94,450  cubic  miles  of  water  cir- 
culate annually  through  the  atmos- 
phere. So  soon  however  as  the  densi- 
ty of  air  is  diminished,  or  the  parti- 
cles of  water  are  brought  into  a  closer 
state  of  aggregation  by  cold  or  other 
causes,  they  collapse  and  are  precipi- 
tated, or  returned  back  again  in  the 
form  of  visible  fluid. 

Air  not  only  incorporates  with  wa- 
ter, but  with  R  great  variety  of  other 
volatile  materials,  by  which  many  of 
its  characters  become  much  changed  ; 
and  since  heat  assists  in  these  combi- 
nations, so  all  warm  or  hot  fluids  will 
evaporate  more  readily  than  such  as 
are  cold.  Drop  a  few  drops  of  ether 
into  a  large  drinking-glass.  and  cover 
it  with  a  plate  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
the  ether  will  evaporate  into  the  air, 
and  will  render  it  so  inflammable  that 
it  will  take  fire  on  the  approach  of  a 
taper.  Exhaust  an  open-topped  re- 
ceiver, previously  covered  with  a  brass- 
plate  having  a  stopcock,  and  a  long 
bent  copper   pipe  attached  to  it^  and 


let  the  air  in  again  by  this  pipe  through 
the  flame  of  a  lamp  trimmed  with  spir- 
its of  turpentine.  The  receiver  will 
appear  to  be  full  of  smoke,  but  that 
smoke  will  have  carried  such  a  quanti- 
ty of  essential  oil  with  it,  and  this  will 
have  so  efiectually  combined  with  the 
air  as  to  render  it  inflammable,  and  it 
will  burn  with  a  beautiful  flame. 

Notwithstanding  the  attraction  that 
thus  appears  to  exist  between  air  and 
various  fluids,  yet  the  very  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  prevents  their  rising  in 
vapour,  or  evaporating  upon  slight  in- 
crements of  temperatm'e.  Thus  ether 
is  the  rarest  of  all  the  visible  fluids, 
and  when  a  cup  containing  a  little  of 
this  is  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air  pump,  a  very  trifling  action  of  the 
pump  will  make  it  boil.  Water  in  the 
open  air  will  not  boil  unless  heated  to 
212  degrees,  but  when  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  removed  it  boils  at  a  much 
lower  temperature  ;  and  a  glass  of 
strong  ale  when  heated  in  the  slightest 
degree  will  put  on  the  appearance  of 
boiling  under  an  exhausted  receiver. 

These  circumstances  suggested  toRev. 
Mr.  Wolhiston  a  means  of  measuring 
mountains  or  other  elevations  by  means 
of  the  thermometer  and  boiling  water; 
for  if  water  under  atmospheric  pressure 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  requires  its 
temperature  to  be  raised  to  212  degrees 
to  make  it  boil,  and  it  boils  at  a  lower 
heat  when  that  pressure  is  diminished 
by  the  air-pump,  so  boiling  the   water 
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at  a  greater  height  in  the  open  air,  will  and  the  regular  direction  of  the  trade 
diminish  that  pressure  as  effectually  as  winds  over  that  continent,  and  by  dis- 
placing it  under  an  exhausted  receiver,  turbing  their  progress,  it  is  frequently 
and  accordingly  it  has  been  ascertained  a  forerunner  of  a  hurricane  in  the  West 
that  water  boils  at  the  top  of  Mont  Indies.  The  Sirocco  occurs  in  Egypt, 
Blanc  at  187  instead  of  212  degrees.  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Greece,  and 
Clouds,  fogs,  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  is  chiefly  characterized  by  its  very  un- 
result  from  various  modifications  of  healthy  qualities.  The  air  by  passing 
aqueous  vapours  which  have  risen  from  over  the  heated  sands  of  Egypt  be- 
the  earth  into  the  atmosphere :  dew  is  comes  so  dry  and  rarefied  as  to  be 
a  condensation  of  the  moisture  at  the  scarcely  fit  for  respiration,  and  being 
time  of  evaporation.  The  condensation  so  prepared,  it  absorbs  so  much  humid- 
of  air  itself  (which  has  been  carried  to  a  ity  on  passing  the  Mediterranean  sea 
great  degree,  as  in  the  air-gun*)  does  not  as  to  form  a  suffocating  and  oppressive 
produce  any  change  on  its  fluidity,  tran-    kind  of  fog. 

sparency,  elasticity,or  other  characters.  And  the  force  of  wind  or  air  in  nio- 
When  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  is  tion  is  ascertaiued  by  means  of  instru- 
thrown  into  motion  by  any  cause,  it  ments  called  Anemescopes  and  Anc- 
produces  the  sensation  called  Wind,  mometers,  and  is  as  the  squares  of 
and  although  many  circumstances  may  its  velocities.  Some  of  the  sensible  ef- 
induce  such  motion,  yet  change  of  fects  of  wind,  as  given  by  Mr.  Smea- 
temperature  is  one  of  the  principal  of  ton  from  Mr.  Rouse's  calculations,  are 
them.  as   follows  : — When   it   moves   at  the 

The  ascent  of  smoke  in  chimneys,  rate  of  one  mile  in  an  hour,  its  effects 
land  and  sea  breezes,  and  the  trade  are  scarcely  perceptible;  between  four 
winds,  are  natural  modifications  of  and  five  miles  an  hour  produces  what 
this,  and  the  same  principle.  On  the  is  generally  called  a  breeze  ;  from  10 
contrary,  among  the  irregular  winds,  to  15  miles  an  hour  makes  a  brisk 
or  those  which  are  not  constant  but  ac-  gale;  from  30  to  45  miles,  a  strong  or 
cidental,  the  Whirlwind,  the  Harma-  hard  gale ;  from  50  to  60  miles,  a 
tan,  and  the  Sirocco,  may  be  mention-  storm  ;  and  from  80  to  100  miles  in 
ed  as  the  most  conspicuous.  The  first  an  hour  produces  a  hurricane,  such  as 
of  these  is  occasioned  by  the  meeting  occasionally  occurs  in  the  West  Indies, 
of  two  or  more  currents  of  wind  from  and  which  sweeps  away  houses,  trees, 
opposite  directions,  and  which  can  on-  and  every  thing  opposed  to  its  force, 
ly  be  occasioned  by  some  temporary  Finally,  it  is  stated  as  a  practical 
but  violent  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  rule,  that  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
The  Ilarmatan  is  met  with  on  the  any  wind  being  found  and  multiplied 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  general-  by  l6,  the  product  will  be  the  impulse 
]y  attended  by  great  heat  and  fog;  it  or  resistance  upon  a  square  foot  in 
appears  to  be  occasioned  by  a  conflict    grain  weights. 

between  the  heated  sands  of  Africa,  "  Air,  although  invisible,  is  material, 
^'*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  although  the  '"^"^  partakes  of  all  the  properties  which 
air-pump  is  a  modern  invention,  yet  the  belong  in  common  to  other  matter,  for 
air,  which  is  so  nearly  allied  to  it  in  the  it  occupies  space,  and  it  attracts  and 
construction  of  its  valves  and  condensing-  is  attracted,  and  consequently  has 
syringe,  should    have   existed  lonjj  antece-        „•   i  »       t*    i-i        •  .   i  r  .i 

A^^ttJ-.t-    f^- ;.  ;=   ^„„„.-j„i.i    »  •       weight.     It  likewise    partakes   of  the 

dent  to  It  ;    lor  U   is    recorded  that   an  air-  =  /•  n    ■  i      /•       •        i 

gun  was  made  for  Henry  IV.  by  Marin,  of  nature  of  fluids,  for  it  adapts  itsell  to 
Lisieux  in  Normandy,  as  early  as  1608;  the  form  of  the  vessel  which  contains 
and  another  was  preserved  in  the  armoury  if^  and  it  presses  equally  in  all  direc- 
at  Schmetan,  bearing  the  date  of  1474.  Uons,  consequently  it  must  be  consid- 
I  he  air-gun  of  the  present  day  is  however  ,  '  ^       .   ,•'-    .  .  „ 

very  different  from  that  which  was  former-     ^'"^"  ^^  ^  material  fluid, 
ly    made,  and   which    discharged   but  one  All  airs    or   gasses    are    also    highly 

bullet  after  a  long  and  tedious  process  of  and  permanently  elastic,  for  ''  under 
condensation,  while  it  now  discharges  five  j^n  dianges  which  can  be  wrought  up- 
or   SIX    without   any    visible    variation    of  .i  i  •    ,   •      ^i    •       i 

force,  and  will  even  act  upon  a  dozen,  but  «"  them,  they  maintain  their  charac- 
with  less  effect.  racters  of  fluiditv   and   elasticity,  and 
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will  not  admit  of  being  congealed  or 
rendered  solid ;  with  steams  and  va- 
pours the  case  is  very  different,  for  they 
arise  from  inelastic  fluids,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  and  they  are  highly 
elastic  so  long  as  they  retain  their  form 
of  vapour,  but  upon  being  cooled  they 
return  again  into  their  original  state  of 
inelastic  fluid,  and  therefore  differ  very 
materially  from  air,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  be  permanently  elastic.  Wa- 
ter affords  a  very  good  instance,  for 
this  is  inelastic,  but  its  steam  is  elastic 
in  the  highest  degree  ;  whenever  this 
steam  becomes  cooled  it  reverts  back 
into  its  original  state  of  water,  and  of 
course  resumes  all  its  former  charac- 
ters. Since  air  has  weight,  and  every 
thing  upon  the  earth  is  surrounded  and 
enveloped  by  it,  it  follows  that  all 
things  must  be  subject  to  its  pressure 
which  will  be  exerted,  not  only  upon 
them,  but  upon  itself,  and  since  air  is 
elastic  or  capable  of  yielding  to  pres- 
sure, so  of  course  the  lower  part  of  the 
atmosphere  will  be  more  dense,  or  in 
a  greater  state  of  compression  than 
that  which  is  above.  Suppose  for  ex- 
ample that  the  whole  height  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  divided  into  100  equal 
parts,  and  that  each  of  these  may  weigh 
an  oimce,  or  may  be  equivalent  to  the 
production  of  that  pressure,  then  the 
earth  and  all  things  upon  its  surface 
will  be  pressed  with  tlie  whole  100 
ounces,  the  lowest  stratum  of  air  will 
be  pressed  by  the  99  ounces  above  it, 
the  next  by  9S,  and  so  on  until  we  ar- 
rive of  the  99th  stratum  from  the  bot- 
tom, which  will  be  subject  to  no  more 
than  one  ounce  of  pressure,  or  the 
weight  of  the  last  or  highest  stratum.''! 


t  In  fact,  "  by  means  of  calculations 
corroborated  by  the  barometer  at  different 
heights,  it  is  ascertained  that  air  at  8i  miles 
from  the  earth  has  but  half  the  density  of 
that  upon  its  surface  and  that  it  loses  half 
its  density  at  about  every  succeeding'  3^ 
miles;  therefore  taking  the  density  of  the 
air  at  the  earth's  surface  as  1,  at  the  heijjht 
of  3J  miles  it  will  be  twice  as  rare  ;  at  the 
height  of  7  miles  it  will  be  four  times  as 
rare,  at  21  miles  it  will  be  64  times  rarer, 
and  4069  times  at  42  miles.  By  the  same 
rule  at  49  miles  high,  it  will  be  16384  times 
rarer,  and  as  this  far  exceeds  the  rarefac- 
tion that  can  be  produced  by  the  best  air- 
pump,  it  is  generally  considered   that  the 


Upon  these  simple  data  all  the  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  atmos- 
phere and  its  component  gasses  de- 
pend. There  is  also  another  princi- 
ple of  which  we  are  little  sensible,  but 
which  is  the  cause  of  our  being  able  to 
walk  upon  the  earth  instead  of  being 
crushed  into  it.  "  Springs  of  every 
kind  expand  or  contract  until  they  ar- 
rive at  a  stiite  of  equilibrium  with  the 
force  that  is  acting  upon  them."  -  -  - 
-  -  Thus  ''  notwithstanding  the  body 
of  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  is  calcu- 
lated to  sustain  no  less  a  pressure  of 
air  than  32,400  lbs.  yet  the  spring  of 
the  air  contained  within  the  body  ex- 
actly balances  or  counteracts  the  pres- 
sure from  without,  and  makes  him  in- 
sensible of  the  existence  of  any  pres- 
sure at  all ;  and  the  spring  and  pres- 
sure of  air  will  thus  balance  each  other 
in  all  cases  except  when  the  communi- 
cation is  cut  off,  and  the  natural  equili- 
brium is  destroyed  by  some  disturbing 

cause. That  the  spring  of  air 

causes  it  to  expand  according  to  the 
amount  of  external  pressure  may  be 
very  well  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
periment : — Take  a  bladder  either 
with  or  without  a  stopcock  attached  to 
it,  and  press  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
air  out  of  it,  then  either  shut  the  stop- 
cock or  tie  up  the  orifice  very  closely 
with  a  strong  waxed  thread  ;  in  this 
state  place  it  under  a  receiver  upon  the 
plate  of  an  air  pump  and  exhaust  the 
air.  The  bladder  will  at  first  appear 
empty  because  the  pressure  of  the  out- 
ward air  is  an  exact  balance  to  the 
spring  of  that  which  is  contained  with- 
in. By  the  process  of  exhaustion  the 
outward  air  becomes  rarefied,  and  is 
no  longer  capable  of  opposing  that 
spring.  The  bladder  will  therefore 
gradually  expand,  until  at  last  when 
the  receiver  is  pretty  well  exhausted,  it 
will  appear  to  be  fully  blown,  and  is 
sometimes  even  burst  ;  but  if  the  mo- 
tion of  the  pump  is  stopped  before  this 
takes  place,  and  the  air  is  readmitted 
into  the  receiver  by  the  cock  for  that 
purpose,  the  bladder  will  shrink  down 
into  its  original  dimensions,  thus  prov- 

sensible  atmosphei-e  of  the  earth  extends  to 
the  distance  of  about  45  miles  from  its  sur- 
face." 
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ing  that  no  additional  quantity  of  air 
was  admitted  into  it,  but  that  the 
spring  of  that  which  it  previously  con- 
tained produced  the  effect. — This  ex- 
periment is  sometimes  varied  by  put- 
ting the  bladder  in  a  frame,  and  plac- 
ing weights  upon  it,  when  it  will  not 
only  expand,  but  will  raise  the  weights 
at  the  same  time. 

"  If  a  small  portion  of  the  shell  of 
an  egg  be  broken  away  at  the  small 
end,  and  it  is  then  placed  under  a  re- 
ceiver and  exhausted,  the  bubble  of  air 
that  is  always  contained  at  the  large 
end,  will  in  like  manner  expand,  and 
in  doing  so,  will  force  out  the  contents 
of  the  egg.  A  withered  apple  when 
treated  in  the  same  way  will  expand 
and  appear  fresh,  provided  its  skin  is 
not  broken  ;  and  a  small  fountain,  or 
jet  d'saii,  may  be  produced  by  filling  a 
small  glass  globe  half  full  of  water,  and 
screwing  a  tube  in  its  neck,  so  that  its 
lower  end  may   project   considerably 


below  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  the  air 
above  the  water  will  in  this  way  be 
confined,  and  of  course  when  the  appa- 
ratus is  confined  under  a  tall  receiver 
and  exhausted,  that  air  will  expand, 
and  by  pressing  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  will  force  it  up  the  tube,  which 
must  terminate  in  a  small  orifice  to  pro- 
duce a  jet." 

Pressure,  the  natural  consequence  of 
weight,  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the 
Madgeburgh  hemispheres,  invented  by 
Otto  Guericke  about  A.  D.  1654. 
These  when  internally  exhausted  re- 
quire an  immense  force  to  pull  them 
asunder,  but  if  filled  with  air,  they  op- 
en and  drop  off.  All  the  effects  vul- 
garly attributed  to  suction,  depend 
on  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere; for  there  is  no  such  princi- 
ple as  Suction  in  Nature.  The  barom- 
eter is  formed  on  the  principle  of  mea- 
sure ascertained  with  regard  to  atmos- 
pheric pressure. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  RUMP  PARLIAMENT. 


(Mon.  Mag.) 


MR.  GoDWiK  has  for  sometime  been  en- 
gaged on  a  work,  to  be  entitled,  the 
History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  history  of  this  isl- 
and (says  Mr.  G.  in  his  prospectus,)  which 
has  been  so  inadequately  treated  as  the 
History  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  the  cha- 
racters and  acts  of  those  leaders,  who  had 
for  the  most  part  the  direction  of  the  public 
affairs  of  England  from  1640  to  1660. 
When  the  Commonwealth  of  England  was 
overturned,  and  Charles  the  Second  was  re- 
stored, a  proscription  took  place  in  this 
country,  resembling,  with  such  variations 
as  national  character  and  religion  demand- 
ed,the  proscriptions  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
RomanRepublic.  This  severity  had  its  object, 
and  the  measure  might  be  necessary.  That 
the  restored  order  of  things  should  become 
permanent,  it  might  be  requisite  that  the 
heads  of  the  regicides  should  be  fixed  on 
the  pinnacles  of  our  public  edifices,  and 
that  the  exercise  of  every  form  of  worship 
but  that  of  the  church  of  England  should  be 
forbidden,  as  it  was  forbidden.  The  pro- 
scription however  went  further  than  this. 
The  characters  of  the  men  who  figured 
during  the  interregnum  were  spoken  of 
with  horror,  and  their  memoirs  were  com- 
posed after  the  manner  of  the-Newgate  Cal- 
endar. As  the  bodies  of  Cromwell  and  Pym 
and  Blake  were  dug  out  of  their  graves  to 
gratify  the  spleen  of  the  triumphant  par- 
ty, so  no  one  had  the  courage  to  utter  a 
word  in  commendation  either  of  the  talents 
or  virtues  of  men  engaged  in  the  service  of 


the  Commonwealth.  The  motives  for  mis- 
representation are  temporary  ;  but  the  ef- 
fects of'ten  remain,  when  the  causes  are  no 
more.  This  is  in  most  cases  the  result  of 
indolence  only  :  historians  follow  the  steps 
of  one  another,  with  the  passiveness  and 
docility  of  a  flock  of  sheep  following  the  bell- 
wether. What  was  begun  by  the  writers  who 
immediately  succeeded  tiie  restoration,  has 
ever  since  been  continued.  The  annals  of 
this  period  are  written  in  the  crudest  man- 
ner, and  touched  with  hasty  and  flying- 
strokes,  as  if  the  authors  perpetually 
proceeded  under  the  terrors  of  contam- 
ination. No  research  lias  been  exer- 
cised ;  no  public  measures  have  been  trac- 
ed to  their  right  authors  ;  and  the  succes- 
sion of  judges,  public  officers,  and  states- 
men, have  been  left  in  impenetrable  confu- 
sion. All  is  chaos  and  disorder.  To  de- 
velope  this  theme  is  the  object  of  the 
work  it  is  proposed  to  write.  The  purpose 
of  the  author  is  to  review  his  materials  with 
the  same  calmness,  impartiality,  and  inflex- 
ible justice,  as  if  the  events  of  which  he  is 
to  treat,  had  happened  before  the  universal 
deluge,  or  in  one  of  the  remotest  islands  of 
the  South  Sea.  He  will  not  consciously 
give  place  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the 
v/hispers  of  favour  or  affection,  nor  fear  to 
speak  the  plain  and  unvarnished  truth 
whoever  may  reap  from  it  honour  or  dis- 
grace. Such  is  the  homage  (hat  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  genius  of  history  ;  and  such 
a  narrative  is  'he  debt  that  future  ages 
have  a  right  to  demand. 


C       310       J 
(Lit.  Gaz.) 
PERSIAN   MELODIKS. 


THE   HEAVENS    TWO. 

Tis  sweet  to  look  out  at  the  still  hour  of  even, 
And  gaze  on  the  almond-trees  shining  afar, 

When  the  hills  they  adoni  wear  the    beauty    of 
Heaven, 
And  each  silver  blossom  seems  lit  by  a  star : 

Then  I  turn  to  the  waves  of  the  calm  Band  Amir* 

And  see  how  the  stars  in  the  water  appear  ; 

For  the  earth  and  the  sky  are  so  lovelily  blended, 
When  the  beam  of  Haladyt  first  struggles  to  birth 

One  might    fancy  the    Stars  from  the  sky  had  dje- 
scended 
To  play  with  the  flowers  that  bloom  on  the  earth  : 

'Tis  a  moment  whose  glory  is  equalled  by  none, 

When  the  lights  of  two  heavens  are  mingled  in  one. 


I    THINK   OF    THEE. 

There's  not  a  flower  that  gems  the  side 
Of  yon  clear  fountain  murmuring  by  ; 

There's  not  a  playful  waves  can  glidf, 
Whose  sun-lit  beauties  catch  my  eye  ; 

*  The  ancient  Araxes. 
t  The  Moon. 


There's  nought  of  pure  or  bright  I  see^ 
But  I  am  sure  to  think  of  thee. 

When  I  behold  the  radiant  blaze 
Of  Mihr  J  just  peeping  o'er  the  billow  ; 

When  I  behold  his  evening  rays 

Sink  lightly  on  their  gorgeous  pillow, 

When  aught  of  pure  or  bright  I  see, 

My  love,  my  life,  I  think  of  thee. 

Tliere's  not  a  bird  whose  varied  wing 
Displays  a  thousand  glittering  dyes  ; 

There's  not  a  beauteous  flower  can  fling 
Its  dawn  of  glory  o'er  the  skies  ; 

There's  nought  of  pure  or  bright  I  see. 
But  I  am  sure  to  think  of  thee. 

When  I  behold  the  stars  of  night 
(A  lonely  hour  at  eve  beguiling) 
Four  down  their  streams  of  quivering  light. 

Like  groups  of  youthful  Peris  §  smiling  ; 
When  aught  of  pure  or  bright  I  see. 
My  love,  my  life,  I  think  of  thee ! 
Brighton.  G.  B.  H. 

t  The  Sun. 

§  Imaginary  beings,  fairies. 


THE  THREE  PERILS  OF  W03IAN  ;    OR  LOVE,  LEASING,  AND  JEALOUSY. 

j3  series  of  domestic  ScoUish  Tales.     By  james  hogg. 


rflHE  anther  has  certainly  hit  upon 
-*-  one  of  the  fortunate  requisites  for 
a  novel — a  good  name.  The  Three 
Perils  of  Woman  is  capital  ad  captan- 
duni ;  and  kw  circulating  libraries  will 
be  able  to  resist  tiie  title.  With  regard 
to  the  other  requisites,  his  success  is 
more  mixed.  A  man  of  a  strong  but 
undisciplined  imagination,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  generally  produces  strange 
patchwork  with  his  pen  5  and  has  not 
departed  from  his  practice  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  These  tales  accordingly 
display  a  vigour  which  is  often  very  ef- 
fective, and  a  well-combined  series  of 
incidents,  forming  a  plot  rarely  unin- 
teresting ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  disgraced  by  coarsenesses  and  gross 
vulgarities — are  occasionally  extrava- 
gant beyond  sympathy — want  consis- 
tency and  keeping  as  well  as  nature  in 
the  characters — and  are  disfigured  by 
a  dialect  of  unintelligible  gibberisii, 
such  as  we  believe  no  native  either  of 
England  or  Scotland  can  comprehend. 
Though   three   names  are   given  to 


the  stories,  Love,  Leasing  (or  Lying,) 
and  Jealousy,  they  are  but  two  in  num- 
ber :  Love  occupying  the  first  two  vol- 
umes ;  and  Leasing,  with  its  sequel, 
Jealousy,  the  third.  Instead  of  chap- 
ters, the  parts  are  affectedly  divided  in- 
to Circles  ;  a  very  roundabout  way  of 
catching  notoriety. 

The  actors  in  the  first  drama  are, 
chiefly,  Daniel  Cell,  a  wealthy  Dorder 
sheep  farmer  ;  his  wife,  a  selfish  mat- 
ron, of  the  true  Scotch  breed ;  his  beau- 
tiful daughter  Agatha,  or  Gatty,  his 
son  Joseph,  and  his  poor  pretty  niece 
Cherry,  or  Cherubina  Elliot ;  M'fon, 
a  yoimg  highland  chieftain,  of  mysteri-  . 
ous  parentage;  Mrs.  Johnston,  Gatty's 
nurse,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  lady,  and 
M'lon's  mother;  Dick  Rickleton,  a 
tremendous  Northumbrian  boor,  related 
to  the  Bells;  and  sundry  others,  such 
as  M'Turk  and  Galium  Gun,  poor 
Ileeland  Shentleraens  ;  Kate  M'xNab, 
afterwards  INlrs.  Rickleton  ;  Wagstaif, 
a  miserable  poet,  et  cetera. 

MTon  loves  Gatty  Bell,  and   Gatty 
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Bell  loves  him  ;    but  refines  so  much  simplicity,  and  in  another  mnnifest  the 

upon  her  passion,  that  she    drives  the  noblest  sentiments  of  refinement ;  that 

gallant  into  an    offer    of  marriage  to  the  frequent  allusions  to   women  of  ill- 

her  cousin  Cherry.     This    brings  her  fame,    and     especially    Gatty's   letter 

to  her  senses  and  to  death's  door  ;    on  about  them,  are   in  the  worst   possible 

which  the  magnanimous  Cherry  sacri-  taste:    and    that  the    prayers  and   re- 

fices  her  heart's  afiections,  and  dies,  af-  ligious  offices,  so  copiously  interspersed 

ter  the  marriage  of  her  lover  and  friend,  in  all  the  Edinburgh  productions  of  fic- 

Strange  adventures  also  befal  the  wife,  tion,  and  so  very  plentifully  bestowed 

who  lies  three  years  in  a  trance,  and  is  upon  this  tale,  very  often  approacii  to 

unconsciously  delivered  of  a  son  ;    but  blasphemy,  and  are  generally  profane 

she  comes  to   iierself  miraculously  at  and  revolting  to  good  feeling, 
last,  and  all  ends  happil}^     The  char-         The  other  tales  (Leasing  and  Jealou- 

acter  of  the  old  grazier,  Daniel,  is  forci-  sy)  take  up  some  striking  remembran- 

bly  drawn  ;  but  Mr.  Ilogg  appears  to  ces  of  the  rebellion  of  J 745 -6.     They 

have  thrown   out  all  his   powers  upon  open  with  an  intense  interest  (and  it  is 

the  sturdy  representative  of  Northum-  the  great   merit  of  the  author,  that  he 

berland   farmers.     The   ideas  and  do-  seldom  allows  the  interest  to  lag;)  the 

ings   of  Mr.   Rickleton    are,    indeed,  narrative    carries  the    reader  through 

neither  very  rational  nor  decent ;    but  many   scenes  of  an  affecting   descrip- 

he  is  made   to    play   the    Ajax*  aptly  tion,  and   the   conclusion  is   tragically 

enough  to  such  a  Hector  as  MTon,  an  fine.     As    in    the    preceding    Novel, 

Ulysses   as   Daniel  Bell,   a  Mentor  as  however,  the   most  prominent  charac- 

Mrs.    Johnston,     a    Helen    as     Kate  ters  are  not  consistent,  and  we   have 

M'Nab,  an  Andromache  as  Gatty,  and  such  anomalies  as   the  common  jilting 

a  Thersites  as  Joseph,  country  servant  girl  of  one  chapter  (we 

It  is  to  be  regretted  Mr.  H.  had  no  friend  beg  pardon,  ''circle,"  and  indeed  she 

to  consult  who  would   have    prevailed  does   belong  to  several  circles)  acting 

on  him  to  strike  out  several  very  inde-  t!ie  distinguished  heroine  of  high  senli- 

cent  and    reprehensible   passages;    as-  ment  and  noble  manners  in  another, 
suring   him  that  no   autiior   ought   to         We  conclude  with  the  only  piece  of 

write  what    no  gentleman  could  say  in  poetical   composition    wIhcIi  these  vol- 

respectable,  far  less  in   female,  society,  unies  contain  :    it   is  a  lullaby   over  a 

Further,  that  his  anecdote  of  the  Duke  dead  baby  : 
of  Wellington  is  a  silly  falsehood  ;  that  rpjjj;;  de^d  babe. 

his     characters,     Cherry    for    example,  O  sweet  Utt'.e  cherub,  how  calm  thouVt  reFOsing-, 

are  unnatural  when  in  one   page  they  Thy  sorrow  is  over,  thy  miid  eye  is  ciosingr, 

are    guilty  of    the  most     childish    rustic  The   world   has  proved    to   thee  a   step-dame   un- 

»   (i  xj  1111  friendly, 

""He  was    a    real    clod-pole-a    moss-  Rut  reH  thee,  my  babe,  there's  a  spirit  within  thee, 

lumper— a  man  of  lioiif'S,  thews,  and  sniews,  ,         j     »u         .       .u      r  i  .  .i  i   ■  „„ 

• '.  .'  .     ,  '.  '.  ,  'A  wonder  thou  art,  as  thou  lie'st  there  unshnven, 

wish  no   moip  mind    or  m^enuitv    than  an  ,    ,        ,^,  .,        ,         ,.  ,, 

,  .   ,  J  ^-      7,      ,     '  ,7        II     ,  A  stem  of  tse  earth  and  a  radiance  of  heaven; 

owl  ;  men  nicltnamed  hiin  the  lieullterbloot-      .  „  ^  ,  ,  ,  ,.  ,  ■  . 

J  ,.  I,  ri         u-         r       .1     ^  A  flower  of  the  one,  thou  art  fadinff  and  dyinff, 

tr,  nom   his   odd  way  ot  laiij^hine-,  lor  that      .  ^  s  ^    »? 

laugh  conld  have  been  heard  for  five   miles  ^  ''^'''^  "^^'^  ""'"' »'"'"'"» '""""""&  ''"^^  "3""^- 

all  around,  on  a  calm  evening,by  the  Border  farewell,  my  sweet  baby,  too  early  we  sever ! 

fells,— and,  for   brevity's   sake,  it  was  often  ^  '"^>'  ™™  ^o  thee,  but  to  me  thou  shalt  never; 

fontiaeted     ivAo  the  bUoter.      But,    with   all  Some  angel  of  mercy  shall  lead  and  restore  thee, 

these    oddities,  Richard    Rickleton    was  as  A  pure,  living- flame,  to  the  mansions  of  glory, 

ricli  as  Croesus;    at  last  he    was   richer,  by  The  moralist's  boast  may  sound  prouder  and  prouder; 

his  own  account,  than  Simon  Dodd  of  Ram-  The  hypocrite's  prayer  rise  louder  and  louder; 

shope,  and  that  seemed  to  be  the  ultimatum  Eut  I'll  trust  my  babe  in  her  trial  of  danger, 

of  his  ambition."  To  the  mercy  of  Him  that  was  laid  in  the  raanger. 


ON    MISAPPLIED  BENEVOLENCE. 

(From  the  Latin  of  Buchanan.) 

With  violets,  fragrant  herbs,  let  none  presume  Vl^hile  life  remains  each  kind  attention  show, 

To  crown  the  summit  of  my  lowly  tomb:  And,  ere  too  late,  what  Friendship  asks  bestow. 

Nor  grace  the  spot,  where  my  remains  are  laid,  t.         .       „      u  r  t-  .    i  i  r.  •     .      • 

„,.  ,     ,        ,  '  tor  when  the  shears  of  Fate  have  cleft  in  twain — 

With  the  tall  pyramid's  majestic  shade.  r    i  •„     .      ,u        t.,  ,  i  •<•  ,    ,  ,     •        u  • 

•^  Embittering  thought  !  sweet  Life's  delusive  chaiiij 

Rather  let  him  whose  proflered  love  would  claim  I  care  not  then,  should  thorns  their  blossoms  shed 

Tke  festive  honours  of  fair  Friendship's  name,  'Mid  the  rude  ruins  of  my  charnel-hed. 
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(Lit.  Gaz.) 


TT  has  afforded  us  much  gratification 
-*-  to  peruse  tiiis  simple  and  very 
touching  tale ;  which,  like  Sterne's  sin- 
gle captive,  brings  before  us,  far  more 
powerfully  than  any  general  descrip- 
tion, the  heroism  and  horror  of  the 
Civil  War  in  La  Vendee.  Without 
instituting  a  comparison  between  the 
narratives  of  the  Marchioness  and  of 
her  precursor  in  the  same  style,  the 
delightful  and  affecting  La  Roche  Ja- 
quelin,  we  can  fairly  assign  to  the  pre- 
sent work  the  praise  of  a  deep  and  cap- 
tivating interest.  It  adds  many  par- 
ticulars to  Chaveau's  life  of  Bon- 
champs,  that  complete  and  noble  cava- 
Her,  without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach ;  whose  short  but  illustrious  ca- 
reer reflected  an  honour  on  human  na- 
ture,* and  presented  in  reality  all 
those  sublime  features  which  imagina- 
tion fancies  in  a  hero.  The  writer  says, 
"When  an  oath  was  required  from  the 
army,  contrary  to  the  royal  dignity 
and  the  true  interests  of  France,  my 
husband  sent  in  his  resignation,  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  his  family 

*  "  M.  de  Sapineaud  was  his  friend,  and 
in  the  notes  to  his  affecting  Vendian  Ele- 
gies, he  gives  a  portrait  in  detail  of  M.  de 
Bonchamps,  of  which  the  following  are 
some  of  the  traits  : — '  His  manners  were 
noble  and  gracious,  his  features  expressive, 
his  hair  thick  and  curling,  his  teeth  of  a 
dazzling  white,  and  his  eyes  beaming  with 
intelligence.  He  was  warm  in  his  friend- 
ships, he  loved  literature  and  the  elegant 
arts,  and  he  never  retired  to  rest  without 
passing  some  time  in  study.  He  cultivated 
in  turns  mathematics,  drawing,  music,  and 
reading.  His  conversation  was  instructive 
and  various  ; — he  had,  as  was  well  known, 
an  heroic  courage,  and  detested  duels. 
Whilst  we  were  in  garrison  at  Bezieres, 
two  of  our  comrades,  dismissed  from  their 
regiment  had  been  condemned  to  figlit  be- 
fore their  departure  : — M.  de  Bonchamps 
opposed  the  sentence,  saying,  is  it  not 
enough  to  dischaige  them,  without  compell- 
ing them  to  kill  each  other. — As  for  him- 
self he  never  had  an  affair  of  honour  ;  he 
carefully  avoide<i  them.  M.  Soyer  has 
told  me  the  fine  answer  which  he  made  to 
Stofflet,  who  had  sent  him  a  challenge  ; — 
No,  sir,  I  will  not  accept  your  defiance ; 
God  and  the  King  can  alone  dispose  of  ray 
life,  and  our  cause  would  lose  too  much  if  it 
n'cre  deprived  of  yours.'  " 


and  to  retirement.  He  returned  to  his 
seat,  to  deplore  with  me  the  evils  which 
threatened  France,  although  he  as  yet 
only  foresaw  a  small  portion  of  them; 
— the  sensibility  and  generosity  of  his 
heart  prevented  him  from  conceiving 
them  all.  Partaking  his  most  intimate 
thoughts,  I  above  all  lamented  with 
him  the  fearful  progress  of  irreligion. 
'  It  is  impiety,'  said  he  to  me,  '  which 
has  prepared  this  general  ferment ;  it 
is  that  alone  which  can  produce  per- 
manent evils,  in  undermining  the 
foundations  of  morality  It  confounds 
every  idea  of  justice  and  of  injustice: 
— it  shakes  all  social  institutions.. 
Where  will  this  torrent  stop  ?  Will 
the  rising  generation  be  wiser  and  more 
enlightened  than  the  present,  which 
has  taught  its  children  to  reject  all  dis- 
cipline, and  to  make  divinities  of  their 
passions  ?*' 

"  These  painful  reflections  drew 
from  us  bitter  tears.  But  as  yet  the 
example  of  my  husband  had  maititain- 
ed  good  order  and  piety  amongst  the 
peasantry  of  his  estate.  Whilst  al- 
most all  France,  especially  Paris,  aban- 
doned itself  to  the  most  guilty  delirium, 
we  still  found  around  us  the  innocence 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  golden  age. 

"Meanwhile  the  revolution  advanc- 
ed rapidly  towards  its  crisis." 

La  Vendee  rose  in  the  royal  cause, 
aad  among  its  most  eminent  leaders 
was  De  Bonchamps: — "  I  yhis  lady 
tells)  distributed  among  all  our  pea- 
sants white  cockades,  and  a  banner 
embroidered  with  the  lily,  i  made 
them  with  my  own  linen  and  robes, 
having  no  other  materials.  I  never 
embroidered  or  sewed  with  more  zeal 
and  pleasure." 

Many  actions  were  soon  fought,  and 


*  "  Since  this  time  it  has  been  written 
and  affirmed,  without  intermission,  that 
passion  excuses  all,  authorises  all.  A  socie- 
ty in  Germany  has  taken  this  motto,  ^11  by 
passion,  nothing  by  reason.  This  device, 
which  miglit  have  been  that  of  Nero,  of  Cal- 
igula, of  Marat,  and  of  Robespierre,  justi- 
fies, by  this  system,  all  the  actions  of  these 
sanguinary  men." — ^Madame  de  Genlis. 
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in  the  midst  of  an  atrocious  civil  war 
the  narrative  proceeds  : 

"  Whilst  these  events  engaged    my 
husband,  he  had  spnt  me  word   to   re- 
pair with    my    children   to  Beauprc.iu, 
because  the  enemy  were  marching  up- 
on la  Caronnicre.     The  tocsin  sound- 
ed ;  and  J  had  barely  time  for  a  hasty 
iiight.     I  was  obliged  to  take  the  hor- 
ses of  tiie  farmers,  all  our  own  having 
been  seized  by  a  requisition.     1  placed 
my  children  in  one  of  tiie  panniers,  fix- 
ed on  the  back  of  a  horse,  with  a  iew 
playthings  to  prevent  their  cries  ;  the 
other  pannier  was   tilled  vvitii  powder, 
muskets,  and  the  pistols  which  belong- 
ed to  my  husband.      The  horse    which 
carried    my    children,    having    taken 
fright  ran  away  and  threw  them  down. 
The  terror  which  their  danger  caused 
me  was  such,  that  two  days  after  it  pro- 
duced  a   miscarriage.     "  During    the 
two  days  which  preceded  this  unfortu- 
nate accident,  I  was  obliged  to  continue 
our  journey,  to   remain  on  horseback, 
and,  though  enduring  the  greatest  ago- 
ny, to  affect  tranquillity,  that  I  might 
not  discourage  our  peasants.     I   arriv- 
ed at  Gaubretiere,   in    Poitou,  at   the 
house   of  Madame  de  Boisy,  where   I 
received  the  most  tender  marks  of  af- 
fection.    I  was  at  the  last  extremity  ; 
- — and  I  only  owed  my  recovery  to  the 
attentions  which  uere  lavished  on   me. 
1  had  hardly  recovered  when  I  saw  my 
husband  arrive,  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Fontenay.     From   this  latter  town 
to  la  Gaubretiere,  the   distance   is  at 
least    fitlteen    leagues.       During     the 
whole    of   this    journey   M.   de  Bon- 
champs   was  carried  by  the   soldiers, 
who  contended  for   this   honour,  and 
desired  to  share  it  in  turn.     It  was  a 
melancholy   meeting  when  I  saw   him 
in  that  state.     I  was  myself  convales- 
cent : — our  tears  gushed  forth  at  our 
embrace. 

"•  Fearing  for  the  life  of  my  children, 
(for  the  blues  destroyed  all  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex,)  f  went  to  fix 
my  residence  in  the  offices  of  la  Baron- 
niere,  the  only  remains  of  the  chateau 
which  had  escaped  the  rage  of  the  re- 
publicans." 

These,  however,  were  hut  the  be- 
ginning of  her  sorrows.     It  was  not  a 
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time  when  even  wounds  could  ex- 
cuse such  a  person  as  M.  de  Bon- 
champs  from  active  duty.  iVIM.  de 
Lescure  and  Henri  de  la  Rochejaque 
lein  "came  to  intreat  my  husband 
(continues  iMadame  de  B.)  to  make  an 
effort  to  repair  to  his  army,  because  the 
peasants,  having  him  no  longer  to  lead 
them,  lost  every  day  a  portion  of  their 
zeal  and  ardour.  IVi.  de  Bonchamps 
determined  to  depart  immediately,  in 
spite  of  my  solicitude  ; — and  vvliilst  his 
servants  were  hastily  eiigaged  in  prepar- 
ing for  his  departure,  I  myself  loaded 
liis  pistols,  a  thing  which  he  hid  taken 
pleasure  in  teaching  me  to  do,  saying 
'  that  the  wife  of  a  general  ought  to 
make  herself  capable  of  rendering  such 
a  service  to  her  husband  in  time  of 
need.'  1  obeyed  him  in  tiiis  particular 
as  in  every  other,  but  to  load  his  arms 
was  to  me  a  most  painful  duty.  I 
could  hardly  refrain  my  tears  in  con- 
sidering that  he  would  only  use  tliem 
in  the  exposure  ol'his  life  to  th.e  great- 
est danger.  I  have  followed  him  to 
many  battles  without  experiencing  so 
painful  a  sentiment.  I  felt  his  dangers 
less  when  I  shared  them  ; — for  inaction 
renders  fear  insupportable." 

And  from  tliis  affecting  picture  of 
domestic  alarm,  she  turns  to  a  more 
general  but  equally  interesting  account 
of  tiie  troubles  which  agitated  the 
country  : 

"  About  this  period  there  was  an 
extraordinary  activity  in  the  cottages 
of  la  Vendee,  and  in  the  villages  and 
small  towns  of  which  the  peasants  had 
made  themselves  masters.  Arms  were 
rudely  fabricated ;  herds.men  become 
warriors,  had  turned  their  peaceful  huts 
into  workshops,  where  the  iron  rung 
under  the  redoubled  blows  of  the  ham- 
mer. Instruments  of  husbandry, 
which  had  been  destined  to  the  tran- 
quil cultivation  of  the  soil,  became 
transformed  into  murderous  arms. 
Originally  formed  for  the  propagation 
of  the  food  of  man,  they  now  carried 
death  and  destruction  into  the  fields 
tliey  ought  to  have  fertilized.  How- 
ever, agriculture  was  not  abandoned  ; 
— the  cultivation  of  fields  was  entrust- 
ed to  women  and  children  : — but  if  for- 
tune did  not  second  the  bravery  of  the 
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men,  the  women  immediately  aban- 
doned their  labours  to  fly  to  their  as- 
sistance, to  protect  their  retreat,  even 
to  fight  with  them  in  order  to  drive 
away  the  enemy.  During  the  battles 
the  air  resounded  with  the  repeated 
shouts  of  Vive  la  Religion  !  Vive  le 
Roil  Vivent  les  Bourbons/  They 
did  not  march  upon  the  enemy,  they 
precipitated  themselves  towards  him  ; 
the  flash  of"  the  cannon  was,  for  these 
peasants,  a  signal  to  throw  themselves 
upon  the  earth  to  invoke  the  God  of 
armies  ;  its  thunder  was  to  them  a  call 
to  rise  up  rapidly  and  spring  upon  the 
batteries,  crushing  every  thing  that  re- 
sisted them  with  an  inconceivable  ve- 
locity. Ifon  their  way  they  came  up 
to  the  cross  of  a  mission,  the  whole  of 
the  army  went  on  their  knees  and 
prayed.  On  one  occasion  one  of  their 
chiefs  remonstrated  against  their  stop- 
ping thus;  JNl.  D.  Lescure  interrupted 
him,  saying,  '  Let  them  pray,  they 
will  fight  the  better  for  it.'  In  an  af- 
fair where  the  Vendeans  were  sure  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  they  cri- 
ed aloud,  '  Let  us  march  to  Heaven  ;' 
and  they  penetrated  the  battalions  of 
the  enemy,  happy  to  rush  upon  mar- 
tyrdom. 

"Another  fact  deserves  relation. 
Two  Vendean  horsemen  were  fighting 
with  their  swords  against  each  other. 
The  Marquis  of  Donnissan  passing, 
said  to  them,  '  What  !  Jesus  Christ 
forgave  his  executioners,  and  would  a 
soldier  of  the  Christian  army  slay  his 
comrade  ?'  vVt  these  words  they  threw 
away  their  swords  and  embraced. 

"  Entiiusiasm,  in  a  word,  was  so 
general, that  even  joung  men,  scarcely 
past  their  boyhood,  were  seen  fight- 
ing with  the  greatest  valour ; — amongst 
others,  M.  de  Moudyon,  who  escaped 
from  Paris  to  join  the  Catholic  army  ; 
and  M.  de  Laugerie,  only  thirteen 
years  of  age.  The  horse  which  he 
rode  in  his  first  battle  was  killed  under 
him,  but  he  was  able  to  procure  anoth- 
er, and  again  came  to  expose  himself  to 
death  in  the  ranks  of  the  victorious 
army. 

"  I  might  record  numberless  admira- 
ble traits  of  the  Vendeans;  but  in  truth 
the  peasants  were  heroes  only  when 
their  chiefs  gave  them  the  example  of 


the  most  rash  intrepidity.  They  could 
only  lead  them  successfully  in  exposing 
themselves  with  imprudence.  This  is 
the  reason  why  M.  de  Bonchamps  was 
so  often  wounded.  He  has  been  uh- 
justly  reproached  with  having  neg- 
lected, as  a  chief,  sufficiently  to  take 
care  of  his  own  person  ;  he  knew  the 
disposition  and  the  manners  of  the 
Vendeans.  He  acted  upon  calcula- 
tion, and  not  from  temerity; — he  had 
thus  an  absolute  command  over  his 
soldiers  ;  one  word  from  him  has  often 
been  enough  to  restore  their  courage." 

Fatal  to  hira  was  this  glorious  cal- 
culation. The  battle  of  Choilet  was 
fought : 

'•'  The  Vendeans    had    overthrown 
every  thing,  and  they  were  already  in 
the   suburbs  of  Choilet.     All  at  once 
the  grenadiers  of  the  Convention  ralli- 
ed ; — the  Mayen^ois  marched   in  ad- 
vance ;  and   the  face   of  every  thing 
was  changed.     Taken  in  flank  by  the 
cavalry  in  the  plain,  the  royahsts  were 
broken  ;    in  vain  the  generals  endeav- 
oured to  arrest  the  fugitives  ;  even  the 
voice  of  my  husband  had  lost  its  pow- 
er.    As  a  last  effort,  all  the  chiefs  as- 
sembled, formed   a  squadron,  wliich  a 
i'ew  Vendean    horsemen  joined,   and 
threw  themselves  in   desperation    into 
the   midst  of  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  in  this  fatal  moment  that  M.  de 
Bonchamps  received  a   mortal  wound 
in  his  body,  and    fell   bathed   in   his 
blood.     JM.  Piron  succeeded  in  making 
his  way,  and  bearing  off  my  husband, 
preserving  him  at  Jeast  from  the  horror 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  ferocious 
enemies,  who  shot  all   their  prisoners  ; 
— he  was   placed  on  a  litter.     At  this 
sight  the  Vendeans  resumed  all  their 
courage   to  escort   and   protect   hmi : 
they   rallied  round  him,  carrying  his 
litter  by  turns,  for  five  leagues  in  spite 
of  the  pursuit  of  the  republicans.  They 
deposited  him  at  Saint-Florent,  where 
five  thousand  prisoners  were  then  con- 
fined in  the  church.     Religion  had  as 
yet  preserved    the  Vendeans  from  the 
crime  of  sanguinary  reprisals.     They 
had   always,  as  I  have  already   said, 
generously    treated  the    republicans  ; 
but  when  they  were  informed  that  my 
unfortunate     husband     was     mortally 
wounded,  their  fury  equalled  their  des  ■ 
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pair,  and  they  vowed  the  death  of  their 
prisoners.  During  this  time,  M.  de 
jjonchamps  liad  been  conveyed  to  the 
Jiouse  of  Madame  Duval,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town.  All  the  officers  of 
his  army  knelt  aroimd  the  mattress  up- 
on which  he  was  extended,  waiting; 
with  the  most  fearful  anxiety  the  deci- 
sion of  the  surgeon.  The  wound  was 
so  severe  that  it  left  no  hope.  M.  de 
Bonchamps  read  the  coming  event  in 
the  gloomy  sadness  of  every  counte- 
nance :  he  endeavoured  to  calm  the 
grief  of  his  officers ; — he  afterwards  de- 
manded with  intense  anxiety  that  the 
last  orders  which  he  might  give  should 
be  executed,  and  he  then  required  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared  to  the 
prisoners  confined  in  the  abbe}'.  Turn- 
ing to  M.  d'Autichamp,  one  of  the 
officers  of  his  army  that  he  loved  the 
best,  he  added,  '  My  friend,  this  is  un- 
questionably the  last  order  I  shall  give 
you  ; — assure  me  that  it  shall  be  exe- 
cuted.' 

"  The  order  of  IM.  de  Bonchamps, 
given  on  his  death  bed,  produced  all 
the  effect  that  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  it.  Hardly  was  it  known 
by  the  soldiery,  than  they  cried  on  all 
sides...'' G'r«ce/  grace/  Bonchamps  Vor- 
donne  ;'  and  the  prisoners  were  saved." 
This  heroic  act  of  mercy  was  his 
last,  and  he  died  soon  after  in  a  fisher- 
man's hut :  nor  was  it  without  its  re- 
ward even  here,  for  it  ultimately  caus- 
ed the  life  of  his  young  widow  to  bo 
spared  even  by  a  revolutionary  tribunal 
steeped  in  blood. 

The  narrative  now  changes  its  char- 
acter :  we  have  no  longer  scenes  of 
contest  and  of  alternate  victory  and  re- 
verse. The  story  becomes  that  of  a 
proscribed  woman,  a  fugitive,  with  her 
two  children,  seeking  shelter  and  sus- 
tenance. Her  fate  was  one  of  trial,and 
bitterness,  and  suffering  hardly  paral- 
leled in  the  history  of  female  wretched- 
ness :  such  is  the  instability  of  \yorIdly 
fortunes,  the  uncertainty  of  mortal 
hopes  !  Rarely  have  we  read  a  more 
melancholy  tale  :  how  much  does  its 
realities  destroy  the  effects  of  the  pa- 
thetic inventions  of  the  novelist  ! 

The  condition  and  feelings  of  the  be- 
reft widow  are  described  with  most 
natural  truth  : 


"  For  several  days  I  was  left  in  igno- 
rance of  the  irreparable  loss  I  had  sus- 
tained. A  cotirier  came  to  tell  me  from 
my  husband,  that  he  desired  me  to  set 
off  for  Britanny.  I  made  inquiries  a- 
bout  him,  and  was  answered  chat  he  had 
already  sent  his  horses  on  my  route. 
Thus  deceived  whh  regard  to  this  la- 
mentable event,  I  immediately  set  off 
with  my  children,  without  any  inquiet- 
ude. We  passed  the  Loire  in  a  boat ; 
but  the  grief  and  consternation  of  the 
peasants  whom  I  met,  soon  made  me 
anticipate  some  misfortune.  I  ques- 
tioned them  eagerly  ;  and  I  at  last  heard 
that  I  had  lost  the  object  of  my  warm- 
est affection  and  of  my  most  profound 
admiration,  and  that  all  my  liopes  of 
glory  and  happiness  were  gone.  At 
the  moment  when  I  heard  those  terri- 
ble words, '  he  no  longer  lives,'  I  thought 
my  own  life  would  have  also  termina- 
ted. For  some  minutes  I  remained  in 
a  state  which  bordered  upon  stupidity. 
During  the  war  I  had  a  thousand  times 
feared  for  his  life,  and  yet  this  dreadful 
event  appeared  as  incomprehensible  to 
me,  as  if  I  had  never  had  reason  to 
foresee  and  dread  it.  The  imagina- 
tion, which  exaggerates  so  many  things 
conld  not  give  an  idea  of  such  a  rending 
of  the  heart,  of  such  an  annihilation  of 
every  hope.  I  was  roused  from  this 
sinking  torpor,  and  regained  the  power 
of  reflection,  only  to  feel  at  once  all  the 
pangs  which  can  overwhelm  the  soul. 
Without  religion  I  should  have  yielded 
in  despair; — but  I  resigned  myself,  I 
prayed,  and  I  then  knew  I  should  have 
strength  to  support  ray  deplorable  situ- 
ation. 

"  My  children,  who  were  so  dear  to 
me,  far  from  being  a  consolation,  now 
aggravated  my  sorrows.  I  could  not 
cast  my  eyes  upon  them  without  expe- 
riencing the  most  painful  feeling  of 
compassion.  They  had  nothing  left 
but  the  name  of  Bonchamps;  it  was 
indeed  an  inheritance;  but  what  cares, 
what  affection,  could  take  the  place  of 
such  a  father  ?  My  little  Hermenee, 
above  all,  distracted  me  ;  I  could  only 
begin  his  education,  but  he  who  could 
alone  have  finished  it  worthily — to  tiie 
extent  of  a  mother's  wishes,  was  taken 
from  us. 

'■  This  child  promised,  as  far  as  could 
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be  exhibited  in  suc!i  tender  years,  all 
the  virtues  and  all  the  coinage  of  his 
father;  when  in  the  rear  of  the  army, 
and  he  heard  the  cannon,  far  from  be- 
ing frightened,  he  becanne  animated, 
and  beating  the  little  drum  which  he 
would  always  have  with  him,  he  cried, 
Victor}/!  Victory!  He  had  an  as- 
tonishing memory  ;  he  knew  a  multi- 
tude of  soldiers  by  name,  and  in  his 
childish  talk  he  always  exhorted  them 
to  fight  '■pour  bon  Dieu  et  le  Roi.' 
I  do  not  exaggerate  io  saying  that  his 
little  exhortations,  which  caused  a 
smile,  have  more  than  once  animated 
the  ardour  of  the  Vendeans.  This 
child,  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  equal- 
ly cherished  by  officers  and  soldiers. 
M.  Henri  dela  Rochejaquelein  took  the 
roost  tender  interest  in  him,^  and  he  had 
such  especial  care  of  him,  that  he  al- 
ways had  him  to  sleeji  witli  him. 

"  T  set  off  for  Varades,  where  I 
found  MM.  dela  Rochejaquelein  and 
d'Autichamp,  who  informed  me  that 
my  husband,  before  he  expired,  had 
committed  me  to  their  protection. 
They  declared  to  nie  that  I  must  le- 
solve  always  to  follow  the  army,  be- 
cause in  that  manner  alone  could  they 
direct  their  attentions  towards  rae,  and 
consequently  answer  for  my  safety  ; — I 
submitted  to  this  without  hesitation. 

"  The  war  still  continued,  and  as  I 
was  proceeding  with  my  children  to 
join  ihe  rear  of  the  army,  I  heard  the 
cannon  afar  ofif.  I  had  heard  it  often 
when  M  de  Bonchamps  was  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  ;  for,  wiienever  he 
quitted  me,  he  always  left  me  in  some 
house  near  the  field  of  battle,  and  then 
this  terrible  sound  of  murderous  artille- 
ry caused  in  me  a  shuddering,  of  which 
nothing  can  ex})ress  the  horror  ; — M. 
de  Bonchamps  then  fought. — But  now 
that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  for  him,  this 
same  sound  caused  me  only  a  feeling  of 
mournful  remembrance  of  those  tears 
which  it  used  to  draw  from  me  ; — nev- 
er after  the  death  of  my  husband  did 
tliis  alarming  noise  produce  to  me  the 
slightest  emotion  ;-~I  had  exhausted 
every  sensatiot)  of  grief  and  terror  of 
this  kind. 

"  I  followed  the  army  to  the  end  of 
I  he  war." 

At  the  close  of  this  disastrous  strug- 


gle commenced  her  flights  and  peculiar 
dangers.     At  one  place  she  writes. 

-  -  *'  As  I  was  in  great  want  of 
sleep,  I  threw  myself  upon  the  bed, 
and  slept  profoundly.  T  was  abruptly 
roused  at  five  o'clock  by  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  who  came  in  haste  to  tell 
me  that  the  blues  were  coming  into 
those  parts.  I  had  onh'  time  to  save 
myself',  with  my  two  children  and  the 
girl  wlio  followed  us,  in  order  to  reach 
the  village  of  Saint-Herbolon.  The 
distance  between  that  village  and  An- 
cenis  is  hardly  four  leagues  ; — but  al- 
though we  set  off  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  we  only  reached  SaintHerbo- 
lon  at  six  in  tlie  morning.  It  is  true 
we  were  on  foot,  and  that  I  carried 
Hermenee  on  my  back  ; — my  servant 
carried  n)y  daughter.  We  often  saw 
the  blues  at  a  distance;  and  then  we 
were  obliged  to  go  back:  lam  con- 
vinced that  in  this  flight  we  walked  six 
or  seven  leagues.  Having  reached 
Saint-Herbolon,  after  having  been  ex- 
posed to  a  thousand  dangers,  we  were 
liospitably  received  at  a  farm  ; — that 
very  day  a  burning  fever  obliged  us  all 
three  to  be  put  to  bed.  My  daughter 
and  myself  found  our  bodies  covered 
with  pustules  ;  it  was  the  small-pox. 
The  symptoms  were  very  mild  in  my 
little  girl,  and  myself;  but  with  Her- 
menee the  eruption  was  imperfect,  and 
in  that  moment  he  gave  rae  the  most 
heart-rendins  anxiety. 

"  We  were  not  yet  recovered  from 
this  frightful  malady,  when  some  neigh- 
bours came  to  tell  the  farmer  with 
whom  we  lodged,  that  if  he  had  Vende- 
ans concealed  with  him,  he  ought  to 
send  them  away  without  delay,  to 
avoid  the  destruction  of  his  house  by  a 
detachment  of  blues  who  were  ap- 
proaching. The  farmer  led  us,  in  this 
extremity,  to  a  barn  open  to  every 
blast,  and  there  laid  us  under  the  straw. 
We  remained  there  all  night.  An  ex- 
cessive cold,  joined  to  all  that  Herme- 
nee had  suffered  at  the  passage  of  the 
Loire,  completely  threw  back  the  erup- 
tion of  the  small-pox,  and  the  next  day 
this  dear  child  expired  on  my  bosom. 
I  know  not  what  would  have  become 
of  me  in  this  horrible  situation  without 
religion,  which  is  all-sufficient  and  all- 
supporting.     I  saw  this  beloved  child 
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in  heaven,  and  [  only  wept  for  myself. 
At  length  I  found  the  means  of  having 
him  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Saint- 
Herbolon.  This  cruel  event  having 
led  to  the  discovery  that  we  vvpje  shelt- 
ered in  this  barn,  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  it.  A  good  man  of  the  village, 
named  Drouneau,  came  to  take  us 
away,  and  he  conducted  us  (my  daugh- 
ter and  myself)  to  the  house  of  one  of 
his  relations  at  Hardouilliere  about  half 
a  league  from  Saint-Herbolon.  We 
were  yet  covered  with  small-pox.  I 
agreed  to  part  from  my  faithful  serv- 
ant ;  but  I  had  the  consolation  of  think- 
ing, that,  being  no  longer  with  us,  she 
had  ceased  to  incur  any  individual 
danger. 

"  The  republicans  having  come  from 
Nantes,  to  make  a  search  about  our 
new  refuse,  we  were  compelled  without 
delay  to  leave  tlie  house;  and  we  were 
placed  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  about 
twelve  feet  high.  We  climbed  to  this 
hiding-place  by  means  of  a  ladder,  and 
we  rerj)ained  in  it  tliree  days  and  three 
nights,  having  the  smallpox  :  I  had 
moreover  a  gathering  in  the  knee  and 
one  in  the  leg. 

"  The  good  peasant  placed  near  us, 
in  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  a  small  pitch- 
er of  water  and  a  morsel  of  bread. 
After  the  nionipnt  of  joy  which  I  de- 
rived from  the  possibility  of  saving  my- 
self with  my  child,  even  in  the  hollow 
of  a  tree,  who  can  express  all  that  I  suf- 
fered in  that  sad  situation  ?  But  it  was 
an  asylum,  and  in  that  terrible  hour  it 
was  every  thing.  Never  did  any  one 
with  more  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
take  possession  of  a  convenient  and 
suitable  apartment.  But,  afterwards 
what  dark  reflections  came  crowding 
upon  my  mind.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  I  found  myself  so  fatigued,  by  the 
constrained  attitude  in  which  1  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  this  narrow  prison, 
and  which  I  could  not  change,  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  close  my  eyes.  My  daughter  suffer- 
ed less  than  myself,  because  I  held  her 
on  my  knees,  and  she  could  turn  about, 
wliich  she  never  did  v.ithnut  rubbing 
riy  diseased  knee  :  in  these  moments 
she  ahvays  gave  me  extreme  pain  ;  but 
I  abstained  t'rom  complaint.  I  spent, 
mdecd,  a  horrible  night,  and  my  inqui- 


etude, as  well  as  my   bodily  sufferings, 
did  not  allow   me  a  moment  of  repose. 
Wy  daughter  slept  a  little  ;  but  during 
her  sleep  she  constantly  groaned,  and 
her  wailings  wrung  my  heart.     When 
she  awoke,  it  was  to  ask  for  drink.     I 
was    myself    devoured   by   a  burning 
thirst,  which  I  dared  not  satisfy,  in  the 
fear  of  exhausting   our  little   store  of 
water.     At   length,  at   break  of  day, 
our  charitable   peasant  came  to   bring 
us  some  brown  bread  and  some  apples. 
This  visit  alone   was  a  consolation   for 
me  ;  it  proved  to  me  tliat  we  were  not 
entirely  abandoned,  and  that  we  had 
yet  a  support  and  a  protector.     I   had 
no  appetite,  but  I   eagerly  ate  some  of 
the, apples,  because  they  quenched  my 
thirst   a  little ;    but   I   soon  perceived 
that  this   bad   nourislnnent  aggravated 
my  disease.     My  daughter  experienced 
tiie  same  effect ; — our  fever  redoubled. 
In  spite  of  the  cold  of  the   season  wc 
were  both  burning;  we  were  not  only 
without  a  physician,  v^ithout  au\'  relief 
from   skill,  without  servants,  but  with- 
out a   bed,   without    a   room,  without 
having  even  the    possibility  of  stretch- 
ing ourselves  ;  a  prey  to  the  sufferings 
of  a  dangerous  malady,  and  exposed  to 
the   inclemency  of  the  air;    lor  if  the 
weather   had  not   been    frosty,  and  it 
had  become   stormy,  the  rain  and  hail 
would  have  fallen  in  our  tree.     In  this 
dreadful  state  it   appeared    impossible 
not  to  sink  speedily  under  such  a  com- 
bination of  evils.     This  idea  caused  in 
me  the  most  extraordinary  feeling  that 
could  ever  distract  the  mind  of  a  moth- 
er :  I   wished  to  survive  my  daughter, 
had  it  been  only  for  an  hour.     I  could 
not  bear  t')e  thought  of  what  vvnuld  be- 
come of  her — of  what  she    would  feel, 
uhen    I  should    no  long  answer  her, 
when  she  would  no  longer  receive  my 
caresses,  when  I  should  no  longer  sup- 
port her  in  my  arms,  when  she  should 
see  me  motionless,  lifeless,  cold,  insen- 
sible to  her  tears  and  her  cries.    These 
thoughts  rent  my  soul;  they  would  as- 
suredly have  cost  me  my  life  but  for 
religion,  which  lil^ted  me  above  n)ysell". 
I  prayed  with  conikience,  fervour,  and 
resignation  ;    but  after  every   prayer, 
poured   out   from    the    bottom    of  my 
heart,  1  felt   myself  strengthened   and 
reanimated  ;    my  pulse  beat  with  less 
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violence ;  my  fever  lessened ;  my 
heavy  eyes  closed,  and  I  sometimes 
slept  two  or  three  hours  in  succession, 
with  the  sweetest  and  calmest  sleep ; 
my  dau<2;hter  also  recovered  her  strength, 
and  I  ceased  to  fear  for  her  life.  On 
the  morning  of  the  third  day,  they 
brought  us  some  milk,  wljich  I  saved 
for  my  child,  and  which  did  her  great 
good.  At  lengtli  our  place  of  refuge 
was  discovered,  or  at  least  suspected. 
A  peasant,  passing  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  near  our  tree,  heard  me  cough 
several  times ;  he  guessed  that  some- 
body was  hidden  in  tlie  tree.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  village,  he  mentioned 
this  circumstance.  An  old  soldier  of 
the  armyofM.de  Bonchamps  heard 
liis  account ;  he  was  living  with  his 
•aged  fither.  Having  served  in  the 
army  of  the  royalists,  he  often  hid  him- 
self when  the  republicans  passed 
through  the  village.  Knovv'ing  I  was  a 
fugitive,  he  soon  discovered  the  truth  ; 
but  he  abstained  speaking  of  it  to  the 
other  villagers.  He  pretended  to  re- 
tire to  rest,  but  instead  of  lying  down, 
he  came  immediately  to  the  place  where 
I  was,  of  which  he  had  informed  him- 
self. All  at  once,  towards  the  end  of 
the  night,  1  heard  myself  called  by  my 
name; — the  unsuitable  hour,  and  the 
rough  voice  of  a  man  which  I  did  not 
recognize,  terrified  me  very  much :  I 
did  not  answer.  The  soldier  was  not 
discouraged;  he  pronounced  his  name, 
but  that  did  not  give  me  confidence, 
for  I  did  not  remember  it.  Neverthe- 
less he  persisted,  adding,  in  a  low  voice, 
Trust  yoKvsclf  to  a  soldier  of  ike  ar- 
my of  Bonchanps.  This  name,  so 
dear,  produced  upon  me  the  effect 
which  he  expected.  My  tears  flowed, 
whilst  I  tijanked  God  for  sending  me  a 
deliverer.  He  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  tree,  assisted  me  to  get  up  to  him, 
and  prevailed  upon  me  to  place  myself 
upon  his  shoulders.  Although  the 
load  was  heavy,  he  descended  with 
much  dexterity  and  good  fortune  ;  but 
as  he  was  reaching  tlie  ground,  his  foot 
slipped,  and  we  all  fell  into  the  hedge. 
My  fear  tor  my  child  was  extreme; 
but  I  was  soon  comforted,  for  this  poor 
little  girl,  who  suffered  no  injury  from 
the  fall,  began  to  laugh  at  it.  This 
laughter,  so  astonishing  in  our  circum- 


stances, this  sound  so  strange  to  my 
ear,  at  once  caused  mc  surprise,  joy, 
and  the  most  tender  emotion.  The 
soldier  conducted  us  to  his  father's 
house  hard  by.  This  good  old  man 
and  his  family  received  us  with  an  af- 
fecting cordiality.  They  lighted  a 
large  fire,  which  produced  such  an  ef- 
fect opon  me,  that,  having  warmed  my- 
self for  a  moment,  I  fainted.  These 
good  people,  in  their  terror,  thought  at 
first  I  was  dead.  My  poor  child  utter- 
ed piercing  cries.  At  length,  by  their 
kind  attentions,  T  recovered  my  senses. 
They  put  me  with  my  little  girl  to  bed, 
and  although  we  had  only  a  bad  mat- 
tress I  found  it  delightful.  The  possi- 
bility of  stretching  myself  caused  me 
the  most  agreeable  sensation  :  I  never 
passed  a  better  night.  Our  sleep  was 
long  and  peaceful,  and  the  nest  morn- 
ing we  were  really  convalescent.  But 
the  terrifying  news  of  the  approach  of 
the  blues  forced  us,  the  following  night, 
to  hide  ourselves  with  the  soldier  in  a 
large  stack  of  hay:  I  again  slept  very 
well,  and  only  awoke  in  broad  da}'- 
light,  but  with  a  violent  head-ache. 
However,  the  soldier,  who  feared  for 
himself  as  well  as  for  us,  told  me  that 
the  direction  >vhich  the  blues  had  taken 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  go  to  la 
Hardouilliere.  J  consented  ;  because 
I  was  certain  to  receive  protection 
from  the  family  of  the  peasant,  who 
had  provided  me  with  food  in  my  tree. 
We  set  oft",  under  the  guidance  of  the 
soldier,  who  told  us  to  follow  him  at  a 
distance,  a  precaution  which  he  thought 
necessary  for  his  own  safety.  I  was, 
however,  in  want  of  his  arm  ;  for  al- 
though the  air  had  relieved  my  head- 
ache, I  had  such  a  weakness  in  my 
limbs  that  I  could  scarcely  walk.  But 
there  is  nothing  that  necessity  will  not 
render  possible  ;  and  I  performed  this 
journey  without  accident,  though  slow- 
ly. The  good  people  at  la  Hardouil- 
liere received  me  with  the  more  joy,  as 
they  had  been  very  uneasy  on  my  ac- 
count, not  having  found  me  in  my  tree." 

These  deplorable  distresses  are  final- 
ly consummated  by  a  capture,  thus 
simply  but  touchingly  related: 

"  1  promised  to  return  to  the  cottage 
in  the  evening;  but  I  afterwards 
changed  my  design,    and  abandoned 
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myself  entirely  to  Providence.  I  wan- 
dered alone  in  tlie  fields  5  I  passed  the 
night  in  a  ditch ;  the  voice  of  some  re- 
publican troops  who  passed  by  awoke 
me.  Although  I  was  dressed  as  a  pea- 
sant, and  pretended  to  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  country,  they  arrested  me.  The 
name  I  had  assumed  was  immediately 
known  to  be  false  by  the  people  who 
guided  them.  They  however  did  not 
know  my  real  name,  and  the  descrip- 
tion tlicy  had  received  of  my  features, 
bein/  drawn  out  before  1  had  the  small- 
pox, could  not  betray  me.  This  de- 
scription was  that  of  a  young  person 
very  blooming  and  active,  and  I  was 
now  bent  down  and  lame  ;  my  face 
was  yet  covered  with  the  red  spots  of 
the  small-pox  ;  my  features  had  be- 
come large,  and  I  had  the  air  of  at 
least  forty  years  of  age. 

"  JVly  arrest  did  not  very  much  af- 
fect me :  I  had  dreaded  to  be  murder- 
ed by  the  soldiers,  in  the  tumult  of  a 
furious  search. ---In  a  word,  I  was 
so  broken  down,  so  wretched,  that  a 
prison  was  in  my  eyes  an  asylum." 

She  is  condemned  to  death  by  the 
sanguinary  Judges  at  Names,  but,  as 
we  have  anticipated,  is  saved  b}'  the 
honourable  invenlion  of  some  of  the 
5000  persons  rescued  from  death  by 
her  dying  husband.  With  this  event  a 
curious  anecdote  is  connected.  Her 
pardon  not  being  forsvarded  to  her,  slie 
was  advised  to  send  her  child  to  the 
Tribunal  for  it, — and  she  says, 

"  We  tutored  my  daughter,  who  was 
rather  afnid  of  the  tribunal,  tho'  she 
did  not  well  understand  wliat  it  was  ; 
but  she  did  not  hesitate  to  take  upon  her- 
self the  message.  1  made  her  repeat  a 
dozen  times  the  phrase  she  v/as  to  use  ; 
she  left  me  plunged  in  a  vague  but  over- 
whelming anxiety.  She  arrived  at  the 
tribunal,  wiiere  she  entered  with  much 
gravity,  and  approachins  the  judges. she 
said  aloud,  and  very  distinctly,  '  Citi- 


zens, I  come  to  beg  the  letters  of  pardon 
for  mamma.'  After  these  words  the 
servant-girl  mentioned  my  name.  The 
judges  thought  my  daughter  very  pret- 
ty, and  one  of  them,  speaking  to  her, 
said  he  knew  that  she  charmed  all  the 
prisoners  by  her  voice,  and  that  he 
would  give  her  the  letters  of  pardon  on 
condition  that  she  should  sing  her  pret- 
tiest song.  My  child  had  a  wish  to 
please  her  judges,  and  she  thought  that 
on  tills  occasion  the  loudest  strain  would 
be  the  best, and  that  the  assembly  would 
be  ravished  by  the  fine  song  that  she 
had  so  often  heard  enthusiastically  re- 
peated by  sixty  thousand  voices,  burst- 
ing forth  on  every  side.  She  sung  with 
all  her  strength  the  following  chorus  : 

'  Vive,  vive  le  roi, 
A  bas  la  repiiblique.' 

'•'  If  she  had  been  a  few  years  older, 
we  should  have  been  the  next  day  both 
led  to  the  scafl'old  ; — heroism  would 
have  irritated  this  sanguinary  tribunal 
— ignorance  and  ingenuousness  disarrn- 
ed  it.  They  smiled  ; — they  made  some 
particvlar  reflections  on  the  detestable 
education  which  the  unhappy  children 
a(  {\\e  fanatical  royalists  received,  but 
they  nevertheless  granted  the  letters  of 
pardon,  which  my  little  girl  bore  off  in 
triumph." 

Since  the  restoration,  various  tributes 
of  justice  and  respect  have  been  paid  to 
the  memory  of  the  heroic  De  Bon- 
ch.imps.  His  estates  have  been  restor- 
ed to  his  family  ;  his  funeral  oration 
has  been  delivered  (according  to  the 
custom  of  France)  by  the  Viscount  de 
Castelbajac  ;  a  street  has  been  built, 
and  his  name  given  to  it,  at  St.Florent, 
where  he  saved  the  lives  of  the  prison- 
ers ;  and  a  monument  has  been  erect- 
ed to  him,  with  the  sublime  inscription 
— the  exclamation  of  the  Vendeans  on 
hearing  his  dying  commands — 

"  Grace  !  Bonchamps  I'ordonncP 


SONNET 
On  the  heauH/al   Statue    of  Master  Lamlton,  as    an  Infant  Jove,  by  Mr.  Bcfines,    lately  exhibited  in  tht 

Royal  Academy. 


Yes  !  such  was  Infant  Jove — no  trivial  grace 
Sheds  a  soft  lustre  on  that  lofty  brow  ; 

No  dimpling  ecstacy  in  that  young  face 

Speaks  of  luxuriant  love's  enfeebling-  glow  ; 

But  manly  beauty,  tranquil,  firm,  serene, 
Calmly  majestic,  willi  high  feeling  fraught, 

Such  as  mi2lit  well  become  the  thunderer's  mien. 


Blends  with  the  tenderness  of  childhood's  thought. 
Goisius  and  nature  this  fair  work  have  wrouglit, 

Combining  classic  Taste  in,  Art's  best  time, 
WiUi  the  pure  loveliness  a  mother  brought, 

To  prove  Simplicity  itself  sublime  ! 
Bohnes,  this  Jove  will  place  upon  thy  brow 

That  Unraortality  thou  giv'st  him  now. 
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DIARY    OK    A    TOUR   THROUGH    SOUTHERN    IXDIA,   EGYPT,    AND   PALESTINE; 

In  the  Years  1821-1G22. 
BV    A    FIELD    OFFICER    OF    CAVALRY. 

"E^OR  the  serious,  the  moral,  the  reli- 
-*-    gious,  we  hope  it  is   not  necessary 


for  us  to  profess  our  respect.  We  trust 
it  is,  and  foit  to  be,  liberal  enough  to  do 
justice  to  principle  of  every  kind,  and 
even  to  excuse  conscientious  error,  hon- 
est prejudice,  and  unintentional  mistake. 
Therefore  that  we  do  not  captiously 
express  our  disapprobation  of  a  volume 


JorusalPin,  and  f  am  coming-  from  it  :  he  ar- 
rived by  sea,  and  {  bj'  land  ;  and  we  have 
met  togettier,  without  any  previous  concert 
or  knowledge  of  each  other,  on  the  same 
day,  in  the  same  city,  and  at  the  house  of 
fcimon  the  Tanner  !  And  how  truly  precious 
a  day  I  have  passed  in  his  society  !  We  re- 
mained tog-ether  during-  the  whole  of  it,  and 
slept  in  the  same  room  at  night. — I  found 
him  a  child  in  the  world,  but  a  giant  in  the 
cause  of  his  God.    Hois   going  as  a    sheep 


in  the  style  of  this  Diary  will  readily  be  among  wolves ;"  -  - 
acknowledged  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  So  much  would  be  enough  for  this 
that  our  censure  is  reluctant  will  be  fully  (Joseph)  Wolf ;  but  what  follows  abso- 
believed.  W^e  give  the  author  credit  lately  shocks  us,  tho'  we  do  think  it  is 
for  sincerity  ;  but  we  really  cannot  rec-  "^t  intended  profanely  : 
oncile  our  sense  to  the  puritanical  tone  .  "  '^'''^'"^  '*  something  in  his  mere  pronun- 
1  •  1    -,  1  1  1    u-         ^  •         Ciation  of  the  name  ot   his  Saviour;  some- 

m  which  U  has  pleased  him  to  write  tiling  which  bespeaks  a  mind  more  tenderly 
travels.  It  is  out  of  place  ;  and  the  fa-  alive  to  the  value  of  the  saciifice  made  for 
miliar  juxtaposition  of  prayers  (making  him;  something  which  denotes  a  more  pe- 
most  free  with  tlie  name  of  the  ALnig-h-     culiar  personal  appropriation  of  the  Messiah 

to  him  as  being  a  Jew,  than  ordinaryChris- 
tians  appear  to  feel.  He  never  utters  the 
name  oi'  Jesus  without  seeming  to  imply,  in 
voice  and  manner,  that  his  heart  whispers 
at  tlie  same  time,  from  its  inmost  core, 
'  Jesus  is  mine.' '' 


ty  and  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  j  with 
odd  incidents  and  descriptions  has  as 
bad  an  effect  as  vicious  and  ill-meant 
profanity.  Who  can  read  as  they  ought 
when  God's  holy  name  is  invoked,  in  a 
sentence  which  tells  in  one  member  that 
the  author  lay  "  on  a  bed  of  fleas"   at 


The  painful  effect  of  such  cant  (for 
it  is  so  when  mixed  up  with  ordinary 


Tabaria.  and  in  the  next  that  he  "  thanks  concerns)  may  be  farther  felt  in  the  two 
his  God"  for  approaching  the  term   of  o*'  ^^^'^^^  subjoined  paragraphs  taken  al- 
ius journey.     This  is  more  like  a  Field  "^^^^  ^*  hazard  : 
Preacher  than  a  field  officer  ;  and  is  as  ,  "^  '^°f"^'  "" ''  ^^'^''  ?"*?'  '^  '"* ""'  ""^'f 

,  .  .  .  '  to-morrow  on  mv  painful  jouniev  across  the 

revolting    to  genume  piety   as  to     good  Great  Desert  of  Egypt     "l  shall"  be  eniirely 

taste.      To  sustain   this  opinion  we  will  alone  with  the  wild  Arabs,  except  one  Greek 

make  a  few  extracts  from  the  latter  part  servant,  on  whose  courage  and    prudence  I 

of  tlie  volume,  where  the  author  is  rela-  '^°  ''"'  »''^"  ""''^'  '"^'''^"''^  '•  ^"*  "'"'*  ^'*" 


ting  his  sensations  in  Palestine.  At 
Ramah  the  account  of  sacred  things  is 
made  quite  ludicrous  : 

A  CONVERTED  JEW. 
"  After  a  long  privation  of  the  blessings 
of  real  Christian  communion  and  conversa- 
tion, I  have  to  thank  my  God  for  the  valued 
privilege  of  meeting  here  a  Christian  friend, 
whose  histor}  and  character  demand  a  more 
than  common  interest.  Born  a  Jew,  auil 
brought  up  in  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  it 
has  pleased  tlie  Almighty  to  single  him  out 
as  a  monument  of  mercy  from  the  thousands 
of  his  perishing  nation.  He  has  embraced 
from  the  heart  the  trutlis  of  Christianity, 
and  is  now  a  zealous  Ambassador  fromHea- 
ven  to  beseech  mankind  that  they  would  be 
reconciled  to  their  offended  Goii.  His  nama 
i<  tlie   Rev.  Joseph    Wolf.     He  is    going-  to 


I  fear,  while  safe  under  the  '  shadow  of  the 
wings  of  the  Most  High  !'  Signor  Domiani, 
mine  host,  has  undertaken  to  procure  camels 
for  me,  as  well  as  some  other  trifling  neces- 
saiies  which  the  journey  requires  ;  and  ho 
has  been  all  along  attentive  and  civil.  -  -  - 

EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE. 
"  From  all  1  have  seen  of  these  countries, 
and  from  every  observation  I  could  make 
of  the  actual  weakness  of  the  Turkish  char- 
acter, 1  should  be  inclined  to  tliink,  that  if 
no  European  power  intermeddled,  ten  thou- 
sand British  troops  would  suffice  to  conquer 
F'gypt  ;  and  four  thousand  more,  with  the 
induhitahle  assistance  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants, would  as  easily  take  possession  of  all 
Syria,  incluiling  Damascus  and  Aleppo  By 
what  possible  right  wo  should  attempt  such 
a  conquest,  is  a  question  not  to  be  so  readi- 
ly answered,  ho-wever  desirable  to  the  people 
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themselves  its  probable  consequences  may 
appear.  And  perhaps  our  God  may  heieaf- 
ter  see  fit  to  point  out  some  other  way, more 
apparently  and  openly  illustrative  of  His 
Almighty  Power,  for  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel  tliroug'hout  tliese  once  favoured  re- 
gions. All  things  are  alike  easy  to  Him.  As^ 
one,  however,  brought  up  from  his  youth  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  it  will  not  be  unbe- 
coming in  me  to  point  out,  in  a  loose  sketch, 
such  a  general  plan  of  operations  for  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  -  -  - 

TITE  PYRAMIDS. 
"  I  mounted  with  no  small  labour  to  the 
summit  of  the  highest  ofthem  calledCheops  ; 
and,  with  the  genuine  pride  of  an  amateur, 
carved  my  humble  name  on  one  of  its  rude 
and  massy  stones  ;  but  I  fear  it  cannot  be 
said  of  me,  as  Horace  ventured  to  say  of 
himself,  'exegi  monumentum  cere  pereniiius.' 
This  is  of  little  consfcpience  ;  all  my  wish, 
all  my  hope  is,  that  my  name  may  remain, 
when  not  only  this  p3'ramid,  but  the  whole 
world  itself,  shall  melt  '  with  fervent  heat  ;' 
that  it  may  be  written  in  the  book  of  life, 
with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  precious  blood  of 
my  Redeemer." 

We  will  not  insist  on  the  ridiculous 
point  of  view  in  which  such  writing  pla- 
ces what  is  holy  ;  but  content  ourselves 
with  repeating,  that  in  our  minds  it  pro- 
duces sensations  which  we  can  desig- 
nate only  by  the  epithet  shocking.  But 
having  frankly  expressed  this  sentiment, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  make  such  use 
of  the  vokune  as  may  convey  to  our 
readers  a  knowledge  of  its  general  char- 
acter and  most  interesting  intelligence. 

HINDU  THIEVES. 

Of  Tanjore  the  following  is  told  : 

"  The  whole  country,  from  the  gates  of 
the  capital  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Tritchi- 
nopoly,  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  desart 
waste, with  only  one  village  during  this  great 
extent  of  road — that  of  Scringapettah,  cel- 
ebrated for  the  dexterity  of  its  thieves.  Col. 
Jilackbnrne  related  to  me  an  amusing  anec- 
dote of  their  prowess.  Some  years  ago,  a 
detachment  of  the  King's  artillery,  intend- 
ing to  halt  there  for  the  night,  was  advised 
of  this  propensity  of  the  natives, and  tecom- 
niended  to  be  well  on  their  guard  against 
it.  The  two  officers  in  charge  of  the  de- 
tachment, ridiculed  and  scorned  the  idea  of 
these  poor  wretches  (such  tiiey  seemed  to  be) 
being  able  to  rob  the  King's  artillery,  but 
took  the  precaution  of  placing  sentries  over 
all  the  tents,  and  a  double  one  at  that  of  the 
quarter  guard,  with  orders,  rendered  imne- 
cessary  by  the  awakened  pride  of  the  sen- 
tries, to  be  more  than  usually  watchful.  Tiie 
inhabitants,  through  the  means  of  the  native 
servants,  heard  tiiat  their  skill  in  thieving 
4.1  ATIIENEU".!    vol,.    14% 


was  set  at  nought,  and  their  vanity  was  pro 
portionably  piqued.     Next  morning,the  offi. 
cers  rising  early,  missed  nothing,  and  began 
to  exult  in   their  security,  when   one  of  the 
Serjeants  arrived,  with  shame  and    dismay 
pictured  on  his  countenance,   and  informed 
them  that  the  whole  of  the   arms  belonging 
to  the  main  guard  were  missing,  and  that  all 
the  natives  had  abandoned  the  village.    Ev- 
ary    search,  though    undertaken    instantly, 
was  in  vain,  and  the   detachment  was  com- 
pelled  to  march   away  unarmed,  and    fully 
aware  of  the  reception  they  would    be  likely 
to  meet    with  from  their   corps   when   their 
disaster    became    known.     The  manner  in 
which  this    dexterous    theft    was   achieved, 
long  remained   unknown  ;  but  many  years 
afterwards,  when  the  circumstance    was  al- 
most forgotten,  the  villagers  themselves  vol- 
untarily surrendered  the  arms  to  the  autho- 
rities of  the  country,  and  declared  they  had 
taken  them   merely   because   their    skill   in 
thieving  had  been  called  in    question  ;  and 
observed  in    confirmation  of  this,  that  they 
had  not  taken  a  single  article,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  arms,  which  they  now  restor- 
ed.    Being  asked    how    tliey    contrived  to 
steal  them  from  the    centre    of   a  tent,  the 
guard  sleeping    around  them,  and  two  sen- 
tinels outside,  they  gave  the    following  ac- 
count:  Several  of  thenj  stripped  themselves 
naked,  and  oiled  their    bodies  over,  that,  if 
caught,  they  might  not  be  easily  held  ;  they 
then  approached  that  part  of  the  tent  where 
the  sentry  in  the    rear   was  posted,  who,  as 
usual,  was    walking    about  20  paces    back- 
wards and  forwards.     The  night  was  dark, 
and  the  most  bold   and     dexterous    among 
them  advanced  obliquely   towards  the  tent, 
creeping  on  his   belly,  lying   still  while  the 
sentry  was    pacing   towards  him,   and  only 
moving  on,  slowly  and  cautiously,  when  his 
back  was  turned.     In  this  way  he  arrived  at 
the    tent,  and    his   black   body  was,  in   the 
dark,  invisible  to  the  sentry.     He  now,  with 
the  utmost  adroitness,  lifted  up  a  part  of  the 
side  of  the  tent,  having  carefully   removed 
one  peg,  and  soon  found  that  all   the  guard 
was  asleep,  relying  on  their  double  sentries. 
By  this  time  the  other  villagers  had  follow- 
ed their  leader,  and  were  lying  in  the  same 
posture,  with  the  head  of  each  touching  the 
feet  of  the  one  who  had  preceded  him.     In 
this  way,  the  arms   being  slowly    removed, 
without  the  slightest  noise,  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced thief,  were,  with  equal  caution,  pas- 
sed along  from    one    to  another,    until  the 
whole  were  secured,  and  the  thieves  retired 
as_they  came,  unseen  and  unsuspected." 

BIARRIAGES. 

Of  the  sect  of  Syrian  Christians,  liv- 
ing at  no  distant  bounds  from  these  dex- 
terous Mahometan  or  Hindu  thieves, 
there  are  some  curious  particulars  : 

"  We  remained  here  to-day,  in  order  to 
keep  the  Sabbath,  and  do  not  intend  setting 
out  till  after  dark,  -  -  In  the  afternoon  three 
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Syrian  couple  were  Bianied,  and  v\e  atten- 
ded the  ceremony.  There  was  a  g'ood  deal 
of  mummery.  Each  of  the  parties  placed  a 
ring^  and  a  crucifix  on  the  table,  which  hav- 
ing been  consecrated,  the  principal  Catanar 
proceeded  to  place  the  right  hands  of  the 
young  brides  in  the  right  hands  of  the  bride- 
grooms, and  also  put  a  ring  on  the  finger  of 
each.  After  a  short  prayer,he  threw  a  gold 
necklace,  with  a  large  gold  crucifix,  over 
the  bridegroom's  neck, and  taking  the  bride's 
ring,  he  fastened  it  to  a  small  gold  chain, 
put  it  round  her  neck,  and  gave  the  ends  of 
the  chain  into  the  hands  of  the  bridegroom  : 
he  then  threw  the  marriage  veil  over  her 
head  ;  and,  after  a  few  short  prayers,  the 
brides  and  bridcKTooms  brought  offerings  of 
money,  for  the  Church  and  the  Priests,  and 
so  the  ceremony  concluded.  I  know  not 
whether  placing  the  chain  round  the  neck 
of  the  bride,  and  the  ends  of  it  in  the  iiands 
of  the  intended,  is  understood  to  have  any 
significant  allusion  ;  but  certainly  the  con- 
duct of  the  parties  after  marriage,  so  unlike 
what  is  the  case  in  England,  would  lead 
one  to  conclude  it.  Here  the  wife  is,I  fear, 
little  better  than  a  slave  ;  in  England,  that 
is  as  it  happens." — (We  shall  not  attempt 
to  explain  this  hit.) 

ELEPHANT    CARRIAGE. 

At  Mysoor  the  scene  was  changed, 
and  our  author  rode  in  the  Rajah's  ex- 
traordinary coach — thus  described  ; 

"  In  the  morning  we  took  an  airing'  in 
the  Rajah's  elepliant  carriage,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  magnificent  conveyance  I  ever 


saw  ;  tiic  Genius  of  Aladdin  could  scarce!/ 
have  done  more.  Its  interior  is  a  double 
sofa  for  six  persons,  covered  with  dark 
green  velvet  and  gold,  surmounted  by  an 
awning  of  cloth  of  gold,  in  the  shape  of  two 
small  scolloped  domes,  meeting  over  the 
centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  richly  orna- 
mented verandah,  supported  by  light,  ele- 
gant, fluted,  gilt  pillars  ;  the  whole  is  ca- 
pable of  lontaining  sixty  persons,  and  is 
about  twenty-two  feet  in  height.  It  moves 
on  four  wheels  ;  the  hinder  ones  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  breadth  of  twelve  feet 
between  them.  It  is  drawn  by  six  immense 
elephants  (with  a  driver  on  each  )  harness- 
ed to  the  carriage  by  traces,  as  in  England, 
and  their  huge  heads  covered  with  a  sort  of 
cap,  made  of  richly  embroidered  cloth.  ThCt 
pace  at  which  they  moved,  was  that  of  a 
slow  trot,  of  about  seven  miles  an  hour  : 
they  were  very  steady,  and  the  springs  of 
the  carriage  particularly  easy.  As  it  is 
crane-necked,  the  elephants  turned  round 
with  it  on  coming  back  with  the  greatest  fa- 
cility. The  shape  of  the  body  is  extremely 
elegant,  resembling  a  flat  scollop  shell,  and 
painted  dark  green  and  gold.  The  elephants 
are  an  exact  match,  but,  as  stated,  of  an 
enormous  size.  The  whole  was  construct- 
ed by  native  workmen,  assisted  by  one  half- 
caste  Frenchman,  under  the  immediate  di- 
rections of  the  Rajah." 

Thus  much  for  the  present  ;  the  vol- 
ume being,  in  spite  of  its  tone,  loo  fer- 
tile of  amusement  to  enable  us  to  acquit 
ourselves  of  its  notice  in  one  Number. 


(Lend.  Mag.) 
PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE  OF   WALES,  BORN  JAN.  7,    1796. 


Bntatmia  !  tear  thy  laurel  leaf, 
Entwine  itfrae  thy  bonny  hrovi ; 

Filled  is  the  measure  o'  thy  gnef, 
Nae  splendour  will  become  it  now  ; 

Bind  on  thy  temples  wreaths  o'  rue, 
And  imurnfid  rest  on  Charlotte's  tomb  ; 

And  Windsor  Palace  luaxjc  with  yev!-~— 
And  ceaseless  wail  her  early  doom. 


ON  THE  MAUSOLEUM  OP  THE  PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE  AT  CLAREMONT. 

Alas !  how  many  storm-clouds  hang 

O'er  every  sunny  day  below  ! 
How  many  flowers  die  as  they  bloam  ! 

IJow  many  more  before  they  blow  ! 

But  fall  the  blith,  or  lour  the  blast, 

O'er  eveiy  other  pleasure  here, 
I  f  they  would  leave  untouched  that  one 

Of  all  earth's  joys  more  pure  and  dear.' 


Young  Love  i  how  well  thy  smiles  can  cheer 

All  other  ills  that  wring-  the  heart  ! 
All  other  sorrows  may  we  bear. 

But  those  in  which  thyself  hast  part. 
And  is  not  this  thy  worst  of  griefs — 

Thine  uttermost  despciir — to  see 
The  grave  close  over  the  fond  heart 

Just  wakened  into  life  by  thee  ? 
To  watch  the  blight  steal  o'er  the  rose, 

Yews  spring  where  myrtles  wont  to  be — 
And  for  the  bridal-wreath  to  wear 

One  gathered  from  tlie  cypress-tree  .' 
Look  on  yon  grave,  where  a  white  fane 

Grows  whiter  as  the  moon-beams  fall  f 
There  is  a  bust  upon  its  shrine, 

Wearing  a  white  rose  coronal  : 
It  is  the  monument  where  Hope 

And  youthful  Love  sleep  side  by  side. 
Raised  by  the  mourner  to  the  name 

Of  Iier'—his  lost,  but  worshipp'd  Bride. 

L.  E.  t. 
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PROFESSIONAL  CALENDAR. 

Sir, — It  has  been  said,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  person  of  any  observation 
to  be  half  an  honr  in  a  mixed  compa- 
ny without  being  able  to  point  out  the 
profession  of  every  man  present.  I  have 
often  felt  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and 
have  sometimes  been  amused  with  no- 
ticing the  influence  that  a  professional 
life  has  upon  the  memory  ;  teaching 
every  one  to  chronicle  events  by  some 
circumstance  connected  with  his  or  her 
own  pursuits,  and  forming  what  miglit 
be  called  a  "  Professional  Calendar." 
Example  will  perhaps  best  explain  the 
sort  of  natural  artijiciul  memory  I 
wish  to  describe  : — 

I  found  myself  the  other  evening  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  large  companv, 
among  whom  I  had  very  iew  acquain- 
tances, and  had  therefore  leisure  to  a- 
muse  myself  in  my  favourite  way  :  that 
is,  by  sitting  in  silent  observation  of  the 
various  characters  around  me.  Among 
other  subjects  of  conversation,  an  event 
in  high  life  came  upon  the  tapis,  which, 
at  the  time  it  took  place,  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  all  circles,  fashionable,  litera- 
ry, and  political— in  short  had  been  the 
reigning  topic  of  the  day.  A  gentle- 
man, who  appeared  to  have  forgotten  it, 
inquired  at  what  period  it  had  happen- 
ed, when  every  one  seemed  ready  to  ad- 
vance his  own  reason  for  the  particular 
remembrance  of  the  fact.  The  year  was 
soon  ascertained  :  A  military  man  rec- 
ollected that  it  was  when  he  was  quar- 
tered in  Ireland  ;  a  naval  officer,  that  it 
was  when  he  was  stationed  in  the  West- 
Indies  ;  the  lawyer  remembered  that  it 
was  just  when  he  was  called  to  the  bar  ; 
the  clergyman,  that  he  was  preparing 
to  take  orders  ;  and  the  city  man,  that 
it  was  in  the  year  of  his  mayoralt\^ 
But  some  difficulties  arose  when  the 
time  was  to  be  more  particularly  men- 
tioned, and  the  month,  in  which  this 
well-remembered    event     took    jilace. 

Lady  S was   pretty  sure  that  it 

happened  in  the  month  of  Februar}', 
because  she  recollected  having  been 
kept  a  prisoner  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land when  she  would  have  given  the 


world  to  have  been  in  town  ;  but  the 
Dowager  Lady  S.  was  very  ill  ;  Lord 
S.  would  insist  upon  her  staying  with 
his  mother  ;  she  thought  she  should 
have  died  of  ennui.  Luckily,  Colonel 
B . . . .  came  down  to  that  part  of  the 
world  just  when  she  was  leady  to  hang 
herself, — he  brought  her  the  news— he 
told  the  story  so  well,  she  almost  killed 
herself  with  laugliing.  Lord  S.  was 
quite  angry  to  see  her  enjoy  the  fun  so 
much,  when  his  mother's  life  was  in 
such  danger.  But,  Lord  !  how  could 
she  help  being  amused  ?  A  hypochon- 
driac agreed  with  her  ladyship  as  to  the 
date  she  assigned  ;  he  was  confined 
to  his  room  at  the  time,  aud  he  remem- 
bered how  bitterly  cold  it  was — he  nev- 
er thought  he  should  live  thro'  it.  A 
physician  fixed  the  period  of  its  occur- 
rence in  March,  because  he  recollected 
having  been  so  teased  with  hearing  the 
story  over  and  over  again  from  his  pa 
tient  :  these  was  a  sort  of  influenza  go- 
ing about  at  the  time,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  practice  he  had  constantly  re- 
marked that  these  illnesses  were  most 
common  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
March  winds.  A  New-market  gentle- 
man was  positive  that  the  news  had 
first  been  given  him  on  the  race  ground  ; 
and  a  travelled  fop  affected  to  be  totally 
ignorant  of  all  the  particulars — it  hap- 
pened when  he  was  on  the  Continent. 
A  mercantile  man,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
said  he  had  good  reason  to  remember 
the  day — it  was  the  day  on  which  a 
trading  vessel  from  Liverpool  was  lost. 
A  member  of  parliament,  who  had  hith- 
erto listened  in  silence,  agreed  with  the 
last  speaker,  and  settled  the  point,  by 
assuring  the  company  that  it  was  the 
day  on  which  his  present  Majesty  assu- 
med his  full  pov/ers  as  Regent.  But 
this  esprit  du  corps  is  to  be  found  in 
many  situations  at  which  I  have  not 
hinted  : — thus  the  theatrical  man  regis- 
ters events  by  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  theatres  ;  the  collegian  measures 
time  by  the  terms  and  the  vacations  ; 
the  judge  by  the  assizes  ;  the  sportsman 
by  the  grouse-shooting,  the  hunting  sea- 
son, (fee.  ;  a  young  lady  mentally  refers 
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to  the  year  in  which  she  was  introduced ; 
the  married  lady  has  a  domestic  calen- 
dar— remembers  one  event  because  it 
occurred  just  at  the  time  her  youngest 
boy  was  christened,  another  because  it 
was  the  day  on  which  her  eldest  son 
was  sent  to  Eton,  and  a  third  because 
her  child  had  the  scarlet  fever  at  the 
time.  The  dramatic  author  will  tell 
you  such  a  thing  hapjDened  just  when 
S . . .  's  tragedy  was  rehearsed  ;  the  po- 
litical writer  that  it  was  whenCanning's 
speech  made  such  a  noise  in  the  world ; 
and  the  literary  man  adds,  that  the  first 
novel  of  the  Great  Unknown  had  just 
made  its  appearance  ;  the  monied  man 
never  forgets  the  era  of  an  event  that 
happened  when  stocks  were  uncom- 
monly low  ;  and  the  nervous  lady  re- 
minds you  that  it  was  the  day  of  the 
terrible  gale  of  wind  when  a  stack  of 
chimneys  were  blown  down  in  the  next 
street,  or  the  year  in  which  there  were 
so  many  dreadful  murders  committed 
that  she  really  could  not  sleep  in  peace. 
—Lit.  Gaz.  Nov. 

"fingers  were  made  before  forks." 
This  vulgar  proverb   has  perhaps  a 
more  curious   meaning  than  the   gene- 
rality of  readers  might  suppose. 

Forks  for  the  table  have  not  been  in- 
vented much  more  than  200  years.  In 
early  times  they  were  not  known  even 
at  the  entertiiinments  of  a  sovereign  ; 
but  »he  guest  who  sat  nearest  to  a  joint 
held  one  part  with  his  fingers  while  he 
carved  the  other  with  his  knife. 

Tbey  appear  to  have  had  their  origin 
in  Italy  ;  and  to  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  about  the  latter  end  of 
Queen  Elizabeiii's  reign  ;  but  were  not 
very  common  till  after  the  restoration. 

artificial  haloes. 
The  following  experiment,  described 
by  Dr.  Brewster,  illustrates  in  a  beau- 
tiful manner  the  actual  formation  of  iia- 
loes.  Put  a  few  di'ops  of  saturated 
solution  of  alum  on  a  plate  of  glass,  and 
in  a  little  time  it  will  crystallise  in  mi- 
nute octohedrons.  When  this  is  held 
between  the  observer  and  the  sun,  or  a 
candle,  with  the  eye  close  to  the  smooth 
side,  three  beautiful  haloes  are  observed 
at  dili'erent  distances  from  the  luminous 
body.     The   innermost,   which  is   the 


whitest,  is  produced  by  the  images  re- 
fracted by  a  pair  of  faces  of  the  crys- 
tals, not  much  inclined  to  each  other  ; 
the  second,  which  is  more  coloured, 
with  the  blue  rays  outwards,  is  form- 
ed by  a  pair  of  faces  more  inclined  ; 
and  the  third,  which  is  large,  and  high- 
ly coloured,  by  still  more  inclined 
faces.  Each  separate  crystal  forms 
three  images  of  the  luminous  object, 
placed  at  points  129°  distant  from  each 
other,  in  all  the  haloes  ;  and  as  the 
faces  are  turned  in  every  possible  di- 
rection, the  whole  circumference  is 
completely  filled  up.  The  same  may 
be  curiously  varied  by  crystallising  to- 
gether salts  of  different  colours. 

marchioness  de  brinvillier. 
Mary  Margaret  d'Aubray,  daughter 
of  the  Lieutenant  Civil  Dreux  d'Au- 
bray, was  in  the  year  16131  married  to 
the  Marquis  of  Brinvillier,  son  of  Gob- 
elin, president  of  the  Chamber  of  Ac- 
counts, who  had  a  yearly  income  of 
30,000  livres,and  to  whom  she  brought 
a  portion  of  200,000.  He  was  Maitre 
de  Campo  of  the  regiment  of  Norman- 
dy, and  during  the  course  of  his  cam- 
paigns became  acquainted  with  one 
Gedin  de  Sainte  Croix,  who  served  as 
a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  regiment  of 
Trassy.  This  young  officer,  who  was 
then  a  needy  adventurer,  became  a 
steady  visitor  of  the  Marquis,  and  in  a 
short  time  paid  his  addresses  to  the 
Marchioness,  who  lost  her  husband,  af- 
ter he  had  helped  to  dissipate  his  large 
fortune  ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  en- 
joy her  amours  with  greater  freedom. 
Her  indecent  conduct,  however,  gave 
so  much  uneasiness  to  her  father,  that 
he  procined  a  letter  de  cachet,  had  St. 
Croix  arrested,  and  thrown  into  the 
Bastile.  Sainte  Croix  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  an  Italian,  named  Exili, 
who  understood  the  art  of  preparing 
poison,  and  from  whom  he  learned  it. 
As  they  were  both  set  at  liberty  after  a 
year's  imprisonment,  Sainte  Croix 
kept  Exili  with  him  until  he  became 
perfectly  master  of  the  art,  in  wliich  he 
afterwards  instructed  the  Marchioness, 
in  order  that  she  might  employ  it  in 
bettering  the  circumstances  of  both. 
AVhenshehad  acquired  the  principles 
of  the  art,  she  assumed  the  appearance 
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of  a  nun,  distributed  food  to  the  poor, 
nursed  the  sick  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and 
gave  them  medicines,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  the  strength  of  her 
poison,  undetected,  on  these  helpless 
wretches.  It  was  said  in  Paris,  by  way 
of  satire,  that  no  young  physician,  in 
introducing  himself  to  practice,  had 
ever  so  speedily  filled  a  church-yard  as 
Brinvillier.  By  the  force  of  money, 
she  persuaded  Sainte  Croix's  servant, 
called  La  Chaussee,  to  administer  poi- 
son to  her  father,  into  whose  service 
she  got  him  introduced,  and  also  to  her 
brother,  who  was  then  a  counsellor  of 
the  parliament,  and  resided  at  his  fath- 
er's house.  To  the  former,  the  poison 
was  given  ten  times  before  he  died  ;  the 
son  died  soon  after  :  but  the  daughter. 
Mademoiselle  d'Aubray,the  Marchion- 
ess could  not  poison  ;  because,  per- 
haps, she  was  too  much  on  her  guard  ; 
for  a  suspicion  soon  arose  that  the 
father  and  son  had  been  poisoned,  and 
the  bodies  were  opened.  She  would, 
however,  have  escaped,  had  not  provi- 
dence brought  the  villainy  to  ligiit. 
Sainte  Croix,  when  preparing  poison, 
was  accustomed  to  wear  a  glass  mask  ; 
but  as  this  once  dropped  oft^  by  acci- 
dent, he  was  suffocated,  and  found 
dead  in  his  laboratory.  Government 
caused  the  effects  of  this  man,  who  had 
no  family,  to  be  examined,  and  a  list  of 
them  to  be  made  out.  On  searching 
them,  there  was  found  a  small  box,  to 
which  Sainte  Croix  had  affixed  a  writ- 
ten request,  that  after  his  death  it  might 
be  delivered  to  the  Marchioness  de 
Brinvillier,  or,  in  case  she  should  not 
be  living,  that  it  might  be  burnt.  Noth- 
ing could  be  a  greater  inducement  to 
have  it  opened  than  this  singular  peti- 
tion ;  and  that  being  done,  there  was 
found  in  it  a  great  abundance  of  poi- 
sons of  every  kind,  with  labels,  on 
which  their  effects,  proved  by  experi- 
ments made  on  animals,  were  marked. 
When  the  Marchioness  heard  of  the 
death  of  her  lover,  she  was  very  desir- 
ous to  have  the  casket,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  get  possession  of  it  by  bribing  the 
officers  of  justice  ;  but  as  she  failed  in 
this,  she  quitted  the  kingdom.  La 
Chaussee  however  continued  in  Paris, 
laid  claim  to  the  property  ofSainteCroix, 
was  seized  and  imprisoned,,  and  con- 


fessed more  acts  of  villainy  than  were 
suspected ;  and  was  in  consequence 
broke  alive  on  the  wheel,  in  l67-.  A 
very  active  officer  of  justice,  named 
Desgrais,  was  despatched  in  search  of 
the  Marchioness  Brinvillier,  who  was 
found  in  a  convent  at  Liege,  to  which 
she  had  fled  from  England.  To  entice 
her  from  this  privileged  place,  Des- 
grais assumed  the  dress  of  an  abbe, 
found  means  to  get  acquainted  with 
her,  acted  the  part  of  a  lover,  and  hav- 
ing engaged  her  to  go  out  on  an  ex- 
cursion of  pleasure,  arrested  her. 
Among  her  effects  at  the  convent,  there 
was  found  a  confession,  written  by  her 
own  hand,  which  contained  a  com- 
plete confession  of  her  crimes.  She 
there  acknowledged  that  she  had  set 
fire  to  houses,  and  that  she  had  oc- 
casioned the  death  of  more  persons 
than  any  one  expected.  ISotwith- 
standing  all  the  craft  she  employed  to 
escape,  she  was  conveyed  to  Paris, 
where  siie  at  first  denied  every  thing; 
and,  when  in  prison,  she  played  pic- 
quet  to  pass  away  the  time.  Slie  was, 
however,  convicted,  brought  to  a  con- 
fession of  her  enormities,  became  a 
convert,  as  her  confessor  termed  it,  and 
went  with  much  firmness  to  the  place 
of  execution,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1670 ;  where,  when  she  beheld  the 
multitude  of  the  spectators,  she  ex- 
claimed in  a  contemptuous  manner, 
'  You  have  come  to  see  a  fine  specta- 
cle.' She  was  beheaded  and  after- 
wards burned.  She  might  truly  be  cal- 
led a  monster  inhuman  shape. — Rec.R. 

FLORENCE. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  dated  August  15,  1323. 

"I  was  continually  at  the  ruins 

of  St.  Paul's  without  the  w^alls  at  Rome 
after  the  fire.  All  those  beautiful  col- 
umns, the  finest  in  Rome,  are  destroy- 
ed, except  one,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  injured.  The  great  door  at  the 
west  end  was  burnt,  as  well  as  the  roof 
of  the  transept,  both  ways  ;  but  the 
Baldaquin  and  high  altar  have  not  suf- 
fered. The  mosaics  at  the  end  of  the 
nave  are  not  injured,  nor  is  the  west 
facade  at  all  hurt.  Gonsalvi  v/ho  was 
in  the  greatest  distress  about  it,  went 
down  to  see  it  every  three  or  four  hours 
and  shed  tears  at  each  visit. 
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"  They  have  lately  discovered  here 
a  circular  basso-relievo  in  a  private 
house,  covered  with  grease  and  dirt. 
It  has  been  cleaned  and  carried  to  the 
Gallery,  and  1  think  bears  strong, 
almost  indisputable,  marks  of  M.  An- 
gelo's  vigorous  fist.  It  is  a  compan- 
ion, in  size  and  execution,  (for  it  is  un- 
finished,) to  the  one  Vicar  had,  and 
which  Sir  G.  Beaumont  bought  in 
Rome.  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it ; 
but  the  group  consists  of  a  woman  and 
two  children,  one  of  whom  appears  to 
be  learning  to  read,  and  a  very  wry 
face  the  urchin  is  making." 

SnsSION  TO  THE  INTERIOR    OF    AFRICA, 
TO  DISCOVER  THE  NIGEr's  COURSE. 

We  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
announcing  tJiat  our  three  enterprising 
countrymen.  Dr.  Oudenoy,  Major  Den- 
ham  and  Lieutenant  Clapperton,  who 
left  London  on  the  above  interest- 
ing and  hazardous  expedition,  under 
the  authority  of  government,  in  1821, 
arrived  in  Bornou  in  February  last,  and 
were  exceedingly  well  received  by  the 
sultan  of  tliat  kingdom.  It  may  be 
recollected  that  the  Doctor,  an  eminent 
professor  from  one  of  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities, was  to  remain  at  Bornou  as 
British  vice-consul,  and  that  the  others 
Avould  thence  pursue  their  inquiries  as 
to  the  course  of  this  long-sought  river  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  plans  and  in- 
structions laid  down  at  home  for  the 
prosecution  of  objects  where  our  local 
knowledge  is  so  extremely  imperfect, 
must  be  liable  to  many  alterations,  and 
that  much,  very  much,  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  travellers  them- 
selves, and  be  governed  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed. 

These  gentlemen  liave,  however, 
given  the  most  convincing  proofs  of 
their  undiminished  ardour  in  the  ser- 
vice, as  well  as  their  fitness  for  the  un- 
dertaking, in  their  having  performed 
their  journey  over  deserts  fifteen  or 
sixteen  da}'S  in  length,  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  continent  of  A  frica,  almost 
without  complaining  of  a  single  hard- 
.^hip,  though  they  have  all  at  different 
times  suffered  severely  from  the  rigours 
of  the  climate. 

We  think,  therefore,  tlie  most  san- 
guine  expectations  may  be   formed  of 


their  complete  success  ;  and  may  we 
not  hope  that  two  of  our  greatest  geo- 
graphical desiderata  in  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres  will  ere  long, 
be  supplied  by  means  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise  of  Englishmen. 

ACTION    OF    FLOWERS    ON    AIR. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have 
been  lately  performed  on  this  subject 
by  Saussure.  The  flowers  even  of 
aquatic  vegetables  do  not  develope 
themselves  in  media  deprived  of  oxy- 
gen gas  ;  they  require  for  their  support 
a  greater  proportion  of  this  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  plant.  Some  flow- 
ers, as  roses,  preserve  their  corolla  for 
a  shorter  time  in  air  than  in  vacuo,  or 
in  azote  ;  but  when  removed,  their  pet- 
als exhale  an  offensive  odour,  so  that 
though  apparently  in  full  vigour,  they 
have  actually  undergone  decay.  When 
a  flower  is  placed  under  a  receiver  full 
of  air  confined  by  mercury,  the  volume 
of  air  is  very  little  if  at  all  altered. 
Oxygen  is  however  absorbed,  which  is 
replaced  by  its  own  volume  of  carbon- 
ic acid.  Saussure  has  not  been  able 
to  detect  any  hydrogen  in  the  air  in 
whicli  the  plants  were  confined,  nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  any  alteration  in 
the  volume  of  nitrogen.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  (ew  of  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments with  respect  to  the  difference  in 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  by  the 
flowers  and  by  the  leaves.  The  exper- 
iments were  performed  in  summer  and 
in  the  shade,  and  only  when  the  flow- 
ers were  fully  developed. 

Oxygen         Oxygen 
Flowers.  consumed    consumed 

hy  flowers,     hy  leaves. 

Single  g-ilUflower H 4 

Passiflora  serratifolia  ...  18-5 8-5 

White  lily .  , 5 2-S 

Carrot  (umbels  oO 8-8 7-5 

Single  tuberose 9 3 

GIBSON,    THE    SCULPTOR. 

Oltr  countryman,  Mr.  John  Gib- 
son, who  now  ranks  among  the  distin- 
guished sculptors  at  Rome,  is  sought 
after  by  the  great  patrons  of  Art,  both 
English  and  foreign,  and  has  full  em- 
ployment for  his  admirable  talent. 
This  young  man,  who  is  recommen- 
ded no  less  by  his  modest  and  unassu- 
ming manners  than  by  his  genius  and 
enthusiasm  for  his  Art,  was  originally 
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enabled  to  study  in  Italy  by  the  friend- 
ship of  Mr.  Roscoe  and  some  gentle- 
men of  taste  at  Liverpool,  and  of  Mr. 
Watson  Taylor— to  them  he  owed  his 
introduction  to  Canova,  and  he  perfec- 
ted his  style  under  the  eye  of  that  great 
master. 

Mr.  Gibson  thus  expresses  himself 
in  a  recent  letter  to  a  friend  in  Lon- 
don : — 

"  I  continue  to  feel  delighted  in  Rome, 
more  so  than  I  can  express  by  words,  and 
am  on  the  best  terms  of  friendship  with 
sculptors  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  are 
here,  all  contending  for  glory.  What  an 
advantage  ! — to  see  the  productions  of  so 
many  men  of  genius,  and  to  have  their  re- 
marks upon  what  I  do  myself  I — for  I  al- 
ways solicit  their  advice.  Only  poetical 
subjects  are  admired  in  Rome,  and  it  is  the 
fashion  to  purchase  such.  It  is  a  taste  for 
these  that  has  i-aised  the  Art  to  its  present 
high  pitch  at  Rome,  and  to  this  may  be  at- 
tributed the  dignity  and  beauty  of  Canova 
and  Thorwalsen.  I  thank  God  for  every 
morning  that  opens  my  eyes  in  Rome. 

"  1  am  giving  the  last  finish  to  the  group 
of  Mars  and  Cupid,  for  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. My  group  of  Psyche  carried  off  by 
Zephyrs,  for  Sir  Geo.  Beaumont,  is  in  a 
forward  state.  I  am  making  a  statue  of 
Cupid  in  marble  for  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynne,  and  a  sleeping  Shepherd  for  Lord 
George  Cavendish.  Lately  I  received  an 
order  from  a  German  Nobleman,  Count 
Schonbrunn,  to  execute  a  Nymph  for  him, 
in  marble. 

"  I  consider  myself  particularly  fortun- 
ate in  having  this  opportunity  to  execute 
Poetical  subjects  in  marble — they  are  what 
I  delight  and  glory  in.  I  would  much  rath- 
er leave  behind  me  a  few  fine  works  than  a 
splendid  fortune." 

TPIE  GREEK  CAUSE. 
The  Greek  Committee  in  London  having 
sent  Mr.  Blaquiere  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  state  of  that  country,  he  lately  re- 
turned, and  a  report  has  been  published 
which  does  honour  to  his  head,  his  heart, 
and  his  principles.  The  modern  Greeks 
appear  to  be  worthy  of  their  renowned  an- 
cestors, and,  although  maint.ainiug  an  vme- 
qiial  contest,  have  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
delivered  their  country,  if  the  unprinci- 
pled Jews  of  London  should  not  negociate 
a  Joan  to  the  Poite,  its  resources  in  men 
and  money  seem  exhausted  ;  and,  if  Russia 
does  not  interfere,  the  firm  establishment  of 
a  Greek  Republic  seems  inevitable. 

IMPROVED  DIVING-BELL. 
A  new  diving-bell,  or  improved  instru- 
ment, is  now  in  use  in  making  a  new  pier 
at  Port  Patrick.  It  is  a  square  cast  metal 
frame,  about  eight  feet  high,  twenty-two 
feet  in    circumference,   and   weighing    up- 


wards of  four  tonis.  This  frame  is  open  be- 
low, and  at  the  tap  arc  twelve  small  cir- 
cular  windows  made  of  very  thick  glass, 
such  as  is  sometimes  seen  used  on-board  of 
ships.  These  windows  are  so  cemented  or 
puttied  in,  that  not  a  bubble  of  water  can 
penetrate  ;  and  when  the  sea  is  clear,  and 
particularly  when  the  sun  is  shining,  the 
workmen  are  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
operations  without  the  aid  of  candles.  In 
the  inside  of  the  bell  are  seats  for  the  work- 
men with  pegs  to  hang  their  tools  on,  and 
attached  to  it  is  a  strong  double  air-pump, 
which  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old- 
fashioned  plan  of  sinking  barrels  filled  with, 
air.  From  this  pump  issues  a  thick  leathern 
tube,  which  is  closely  fitted  into  ihe  bell, 
and  the  length  of  which  can  easily  Ke  pro- 
portioned to  the  depth  of  water.  The  bell 
is  suspended  from  a  very  long  crane,  the 
shaft  of  which  is  sunk  to  the  very  keel  of 
a  vessel  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  part  of  the 
diving  apparatus.  On  the  deck  of  this  ves- 
sel is  placed  an  air-pump,  worked  by  four 
men,  with  an  additional  liand  to  watch  the 
si"nals.  When  about  to  comujcnce  opera- 
tions, the  sloop  is  moved  to  the  outside  of 
the  breakwater,  the  air-pump  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  crane  worked.  From  its 
weight  and  shape;  the  machine  must  dip 
perpendicularly  ;  while  the  volume  of  arr 
Vr-ithin  enables  the  workmen  to  breathe,  and 
keeps  out  the  water.  Two  or  three  men 
work  with  perfect  ease  and  safety  20,  25, 
and  sometimes  30,  feet  below  water  With 
picks,  hammers,  jumpers,  gunpowder,  the 
most  rugged  surface  is  made  even  ;  and 
not  only  a  bed  prepared  for  the  huge  mass- 
es of  stone  which  are  afterwards  let  down, 
but  the  blocks  themselves  strongly  bound 
together  with  iron  and  cement. 

SAVAGE  MANNERS. 
The  following  pathetic  instance  of  female 
devotion  to  a  beloved  object  is  found  in  the 
just-published  Voyage  to  New  Zealand,  by 
Capt.  Cruise  : — A  soldier,  in  a  drunkeu 
quarrel,  mortally  wounded  a  seaman  na- 
med Ahlridge.  A  native  girl,  the  daughter 
of  a  cliief,  bad  lived  for  some  months  with 
the  farmer,  and  it  appearing  prudent  to  re- 
move her  from  the  ship,  she  complied  with 
the  order  with  much  reluctance.  From  the 
time  tlie  unfortunate  man  had  been  j)ut  in 
confinement  till  the  present  moment,  she 
had  scarcely  left  his  side, or  ceased  to  weep  ; 
and  having  been  told  that  he  must  inevita- 
bly be  hanged,  she  purchased  some  flax 
from  the  natives  alongside,  and,  making  a 
rope  of  it,  declared  that  if  such  should  be 
Ills  fate,  she  would  put  a  similar  termination 
to  her  existence.  Though  turned  away  from 
the  ship,  she  remained  alongside  in  a  canoe 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  no  remonstran- 
ces or  presents  could  induce  her  to  go  away. 
When  the  vessel  went  to  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
she  followed  overland,  and  again  took  up 
her  station  near  that  part  of  the  vessel 
where  her  protertor    wa>   iniprisoncil.  and 
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remained  there  dining  the  most  desperate 
weatiie.r,  resuming  her  daily  lamentation  for 
his  anticipated  fate  until  we  finally  sailed. 

CASE  OF  INSANITY  OCCASIONED  BY 

INTEMPERANCE. 
The  circumstance  of  life  presents  nothing 
more  miserable  in  prospect  or  painful  m  re- 
ality, than  the  surviving  of  the  body    after 
the  departure  of  the  intellect. 

In  this  particular  it  is  especially  provi- 
dential that  blindness  to  the  future  is  given 
to  man  ;  for  how  could  an  individual  live 
and  enjoy  life  under  the  dreadful  anticipa- 
tion that  he  should  ere  long  crawl  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth — the  semblance  rather 
than  the  substance  of  a  living  being, — a 
burthen,  if  not  to  himself,  at  least  to  those 
near  to  and  about  him. 

Some  degree  of  apprehension  in  refer- 
ence to  this  result  may,  iiowever,  occasion- 
ally prove  salutary  in  causing  us  to  shun 
those  courses  which  naturally,  if  not  neces- 
sarily, lead  to  it. 

A  scene  has  but  a  few  hours  since  passed 
before  the  observation  of  the  present  writer 
calculated  to  give  thought  to  the  thought- 
less, and  to  prove  of  more  preventive  effica- 
cy than  precept  upon  precept  from  the 
moralist,  or  denunciation  after  denunciation 
from  the  preacher — a  scene  to  do  justice  to 
which  would  defy  the  picturesque  force  of 
even  Irving's  phraseology  and  manner — a 
scene  which  it  were  desirable  should  be 
witnessed  by  all  the  disciples  of  that  delu- 
sive creed,  "  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one," 
for  those  suicidal  attempts  at  abridging 
existence  which  the  sensualist  avowedly 
makes  often  fail  of  their  full  effect,  and  in- 
stead of  conducting  their  victim  at  once  to 
the  silence  and  repose  of  the  grave,  either 
open  upon  him  a  sad  and  fearless  purgato- 
ry of  powerless  regret,  or  entomb  his  soul 
in  the  dust  of  his  body  a  long,  long  time 
before  the  latter  goes  to  its  native  dust  of 
the  earth.  Oh  !  if  any  thing  could  stay  the 
hand  of  mad  intemperance,  it  would  be  the 
passing  of  hours  or  days  with  the  semi-vi- 
tal half-conscious  thing  which  intemperance 
has  made. 

BOOK-BINDING  MACHINE. 
A  Mr.  Backhouse,  of  Wells,  has  lately 
invented  a  machine  for  beating  books,  by 
which  as  many  may  be  beaten  in  one  day  as 
would  take  two  men  a  week  in  the  ordinary 
way.  This  method  is  performed  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

DAVID  RICARDO,  THE  JEW. 
Died,  at  Gatconibe  Park,  Gloucestershire, 
David  Ricardo,  esq.  M.P.  for  Portarlington, 
a  gentleman  who,  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  a  public 
writer  on  political  economy,  had  acquired 
consideralde  celebrity  and  influence.  He 
was  born  of  .Jewish  parents,  but  had  become 
a  proselyte  to  the  Christian  religion.  His 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  his  distirtction 
in  life,  arose  from  his  connection  with  the 
loans   of  the   late  wars  against  France,  of 


which  his   acute  and  calculating  mind  ena- 
bled him  to  take  the  best  advantage.     His 
success  and  his  knowledge   of  the    funding 
system  gave  currency   to  his  first   publica- 
tions, and  when  he  subsequently  entered  the 
legislature,  his  opinions   on  these   subjects 
were  listened  to  by  all  parties,  and  particu- 
larly by  those  whose   thinking    powers  lead 
them  to    attach  great  mystery  to   questions 
of  political    economy.     Mr.  Ricardo    was, 
doubtless,  a  sensible,  plausible,  honest,  and 
experienced   man  ;    but    unfortunately    he 
was    a  mere  calculator,  and    one  of  those 
economists  whose  reasonings  would  be  ad- 
mirable if  applied  to  timber  and  stones,  but 
which  are  mischievous  when  applied  to  sen- 
sitive beings,  and  to  a  state  of  society  alto- 
gether artificial.     His  favourite  maxim  was 
to  suffer    every  thing  to  find  its  own   level, 
in  a  country  where  monopoly  of  every  kind 
are    upheld    by  law,  and  where  he  himself 
was  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  million 
sterling,  while  hundreds  of  industrious  men 
were  destitute  of  a  week's  capital,  within  a 
mile  of  his  palace.     Such  being  his  primary 
axiom,  and  such   his  narrow  application  of 
it,   his  theories  were  mischievous  ;    yet,  as 
they  tended  to   support  the  strong  against 
the  weak,  they  were  highly  popular  among 
the  aristocracy  of  both    Houses.     He   was 
in  consequence  listened  to   with   attention, 
and  his  voice  and   manner    being   inobtru- 
sive,  while  he  treated  of  abstractions  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  bulk  of  his  audi- 
tory,  so    his  conclusions    often   had   more 
weight  than  they   deserved.     Nevertheless, 
he    was   a    man  of  liberal    principles,  and 
generally  voted  on  the   side  of  liberty  and 
reform  ;  zealously  aided  Mr.  Hume    in  re- 
gard to  many  of  those  economical  questions 
which  that    gentleman    has  agitated.     In  a 
word,  he  was  a  patriotic  and   useful   man, 
without  being   a    philanthropist  ;    and  we 
confess,  that  we  regard  benevolence    in  a 
statesman    to  be   as   cardinal   a  virtue,  as 
charity    in    a   Christan  ;     insomuch    that, 
without  a  predominance  of  this  quality,  all 
otheis  are   equivocal   and   dangerous.     He 
has    left  a  large    family,  and  some   of  his 
brothers  enjoy   much   credit  in   the  money- 
market. — jilon.  Mag.  Oct. 
BIRTHS. 
At  Ball  Green,  Halifax,  the  wife  of  W. 
Whitbread,  of  twins,  for    the  3d  time  :  she 
has  also  had  a  triple  birth,  making   at  four 
births,  j(.;ne  children. 

Near  Chippenham,  the  lady  of  W.Awdry, 
esq.,  of  two  fine  boys  ;  the  4th  birth  of  twins 
in  that  small  parish  within  3  months. 

LITERARY  NEWS. 

The  Foresters,  by  the  author  of  Lights 
and  Shadows,  and  of  Margaret  l^indsay,  is 
among  the  announcements  of  forthcomings, 

The  author  of  the  "  Peerage  and  Bar- 
onetage Charts,"  "  the  Secretary's  Assis- 
tant," i^ic.  is  preparing  a  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Quotations,  in  three  parts  Part  the 
First,  containing  Quotations  from  Shaks- 
pcare,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 
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COTEMPORARY  BIOGRAPHY.— BERNARD  BARTON,  THE  QUAKER  POET. 

(Time's  Telescope,  for  1824.) 


T  IKE  the  parish  beadle,  only  in  a 
-*-^  more  pleasant  tbrm,  though  it  does 
remind  us  that  our  years  are  passing 
rapidly  away,  and  that  the  life  of  man 
is  a  span,  Time's  Telescope  calls  upon 
us  regularly  about  Christmas  ;  and  is 
really  so  meritorious  that  we  cannot 
refuse  it  the  meed  of  a  willing  gift, — 
unfeigned  praise.  From  among  the 
original  productions  we  select,  as  a 
specimen,  a  brief  but  interesting  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  a  Bard,  to  whom 
the  periodical  press  of  the  Season  is 
largely  and  deeply  indebted  for  some  of 
its  most  comely  ornaments  ;  and  who 
has  raised  a  still  more  lasting  reputation 
by  his  separate  works,  all  of  wliich 
unite  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature  with 
sentiments  of  the  purest  morality  and 
virtue.  The  31st  of  January  is  noted 
by  the  Telescope,  looking  back  upon 
the  year  1784,  as  the  birtii-day  of  Ber- 
nard Barton  ;  and,  allowing  for  a  few 
reductions  and  alterations,  made  agree- 
ably to  our  own  taste,  the  followinp^  is 
the  substance  of  its  account  of  that  pop- 
ular writer  : 

"  We  have  great  pleasure  in  present- 
ing to  our  readers  '  some  account''  of 
the  Quaker  Poet,  whose  elegant  and 
interesting  productions  have  afforded  so 
much  gratification  to  every  reader  of 
pure  taste  and  right  feelings.  It  is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  us  to  be  able 
to  reckon  Mr.  Barton  among  our  ror- 
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respondents  and  well-wishers,  and  we 
consider  it  as  no  small  honour  to  have 
had  such  an  avint-courier  for  our  an- 
nual volume  in  the  preliminary  Ode 
with  which  he  has  kindly  favoured  us 
for  the  last  and  present  year.  It  does 
not  always  happen,  unfortunately,  that 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  au- 
thor is  calculated  to  increase  our  admi- 
ration of  his  writings  ;  in  the  present 
case,  however,  we  can  safely  assert  that 
the  pleasure  we  have  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  Mr.  Barton's  poetry  has  been 
enhanced  by  what  we  have  heard  of  his 
amiable  private  character,  and  of  many 
circumstances  of  his  life  which  are  un- 
known to  the  mass  of  his  readers. 
Anxious  that  our  friends  may  partici- 
pate, with  us,  in  this  pleasure,  we  shall 
lay  before  them  some  particulars  of  our 
Quaker  poet,  which  cannot  fail  to  grat- 
ify a  rational  curiosity,  and  must,  we 
think,  excite  a  strong  interest  in  favour 
of  the  moral  bard  of  Woodbridge.  Of 
the  authenticity  of  the  materials  our 
readers  may  be  perfectly  satisfied,  as 
they  are  furnished  by  one  who  is  well 
acquaintetl  with  Mr.  Barton. 

"  Bernard  Barton  was  born  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  ;  his  father  was  in 
ir.ide  in  the  metropolis,  whither  he  had 
come  from  his  native  place,  Carlisle. 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  mother  one  month 
after  his  birth.     His  father  died   before 
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Mr.  Barton  was  seven  years  old  ;  but 
his  second  marriage,  which  took  place 
a  kw  months  before  his  death,  provided 
an  excellent  parent  for  his  children  :  to 
her,  and  to  his  two  sisters,  several  years 
older  than  himself,  our  author  owed  in- 
finite obligations.  His  education  at 
one  of  the  Quaker  seminaries  was,  of 
course,  plain  ajid  circumscribed,  being 
pretty  much  confined  to  useful,  indeed 
necessary  branches  of  knowledge.  But 
his  father  had  been  a  man  of  greater 
natural  and  more  cultivated  intellect 
than  many  ;  he  had  read  much,  and 
on  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  in  which  he 
Avas  one  of  Clarkson's  early  associates, 
he  had,  on  several  occasions,  proved 
that  he  could  write  well,  though,  we 
believe,  he  was  never  avowedly  an  au- 
thor. He  had  left  no  despicable  col- 
lection of  books,  so  that  in  his  school 
vacations  ample  means  were  afforded 
to   his   son   of  indulging  his  taste  for 

reading. 

'•  In  the  year  1 806,  Mr.  Barton  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  pleasant  town  of 
VVood  bridge,  in  Suffolk,  and  commenc- 
ed business  as  a  merchant  :  but  an 
unlooked-for  domestic  affliction  of  the 
severest  kind  was  about  to  visit  him, 
and  his  worldly  prospects  were  to  re- 
ceive an  irrecoverable  shock, — the  loss 
of  his  amiable  wife,  before  they  had 
been  married  a  twelvemonth,  and  soon 
after  the  birth  of  her  child.  Tliis  ex- 
cellent woman,  to  whom  our  poet  was 
for  so  short  a  time  united,  gave  rise  to 
some  of  his  best  pieces. This  mourn- 
ful event,  combined  with  discouraging 
prospects  of  a  mercantile  nature,  indu- 
ced our  author  to  retire  from  commer- 
cial pursuits  on  his  own  behalf ;  and  in 
1810  he  obtained  a  situation  as  a  clerk 
in  the  Woodbridge  Bank,  which  he  still 
holds. 

'•  Soon  after  ]Mr.  Barton  had  entered 
upon  his  present  situation,  he  began 
'  to  commit  the  sin  of  rhyme,'  and  a 
new  provincial  paper  being  established 
about  this  time,  it  became  the  vehicle  of 
his  eflusions  :  by  degrees  he  became 
bold  enougli  to  send  a  short  piece  now 
and  then  to  a  London  paper,  and  at 
last,  in  1812,  ventured  on  an  anony- 
mous volume  entitled  '  Metrical  Effu- 
sions.'    In  1818,  Mr.  Barton   printed, 


by  subscription,  a  volume  of  '  PoemS 
by  an  Amateur.'  Encouraged  by  the 
very  flattering  manner  in  which  these 
impressions  of  his  poems  were  received 
by  his  friends,  he  at  last  ventured  to 
publish,  in  a  small  volume,  '  Poems  hy 
Bei^nard  Barton,''  which  was  very  fa- 
vourably noticed  by  the  Literary  Jour- 
nals, and  being  afterwards  made  still 
more  known  by  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  has  now  reached  a  third 
edition.  Little  more  than  a  year  ago 
he  published  '  Napoleon,  and  other 
Poems,'  of  which  there  have  been  nu- 
merous flattering  notices  in  the  critical 
journals. 

"  Such  has  been  the  literary  career 
of  Bernard  Barton.  If  it  have  not  left 
behind  it  the  brilliant  track  of  other  po- 
etical comets,  it  has  been  less  erratic  in 
its  course  ;  and  his  Parnassian  vespers 
may  be  said  to  possess  all  the  mild  and 
soothing  beauties  of  the  Evening  Star. 
If  his  Muse  have  not  always  reached 
the  sun-ward  path  of  the  soaring  eagle, 
it  is  no  extravagant  praise  to  say  that 
she  has  often  emulated  the  sublimity  of 
his  aerial  flight.  But  the  great  charm 
thrown  around  the  eff"usions  of  the  Suf- 
folk bard  is  that '  lucid  veil'  of  morahty 
and  religion  which  '  covers  but  not 
conceals'  that '  silver  net-work'  through 
which  shine  his  poetic  '  apples  of 
gold.' 

"  We  must  conclude  our  notice  of  the 
bard  of  Woodbridge  :  it  has  occupied 
more  space  than  we  usually  allot  to  ar- 
ticles of  this  nature,  but  the  interest  and 
novelty  of  the  theme  must  plead  our 
excuse.  Should  this  brief  account  ex- 
cite the  curiosity  of  our  readers  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  poet, 
we  refer  them  to  the  whole-length  por- 
trait painted  by  himself,  and  contained 
in  every  page  of  his  '  Poems.'  " 

To  this  tribute  we  cordially  unite  our 
concurrence.  Mr.  Barton,  as  an  amia- 
ble person  and  a  sweet  writer,  deserves 
all  the  encouragement  he  has  received, 
and  all  the  praises  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  him.  And,  if  this  be 
true  as  referring  to  disinterested  sources, 
he  certainly  merited  no  less  from  a  pub- 
hcation  to  which  he  has  contributed  the 
annexed  introductory  Poem,  entitled 
'  Floioers.'' 
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HE  who  delights  to  trace,  witli  serions  thought 

In  all  he  sees  the  noiseless  steps  of  Time, 
Shall  find  the  outward  forms  of  Nature  fraught 

With    ample   food   for  many  a  lofty  rhyme  ; 
Or  should  he  fear  such  dazzling-  heights  to  climb, 

And  love  to  tread  a  less  aspiring  way, — 
Leaving  untouch'd  the  awful  and    sublime, 

And  seeking  humbler  objects  to  portray, 
May  find  in  such  the  theme  of  many  a  pleasing  lay. 

What  though  the  glorious  Sun,  enthron'd  on  high, 

May  more  conspicuously  this   lesson  teach  ; 
Or  moon  and  stars,  which  gem  the  midnight  sky, 

A  yet  more  touching  homily  may  preach. 
As  day  to  day  still  utters  ceaseless  speech. 

And   night  to  night  yet  added  knowledge  shows, — 
Far  lowlier  objects  to  the  heart  ma}'  reach. 

And  Wisdom's  purest  precepts  may  disclose, 
CuU'd  from  the  Lily's  bloom,  or  gather'd  from  (he  Rose  ! 

Yes, — you  delightful  handy-works  of  Him 

Who  arcli'd  the  Heavens,  and  spannd  this  solid  Earth, 
Before  whose  glory  day's  proud  light  is  dim, 

And  Art's  achievements,  if  not  food  for  mirth; 
Display  at  best  its  barrenness  and  dearth, — 

You,  too,  instruct  us,  and  with  "  line  on  line^ 
Precept  on   precept,'"  show  us  by  your  birth, 

Your  bud,  your  blossoming,  and  your  decline, 
Time's  never-ceasing  flight,  and  tell  us  truths  divine. 

You,  as  the  changing  Seasons  roll  along. 

Still  wait  on  each,  and  added  beauties  lend  : — 
•     Around  the  smiling  Spring  a  lovely  throng 
With   eager  rivalry  her  steps  attend  ; — 
Others  with  Summer's  brighter  glories  blend  ;  — 

Some  grace  mild  Jlulmniis  more  majestic  mien  ; 
While  some  few  ling'ring  blooms  the  brow  befriend 
Of  hoary    Winter,  and  v,\th  grace  severe 
Enwreathe  the  King  of  storms  with  Mercy's  gentle  sheen. 


Come  forth,  then,  lovely  heralds  of  the  Spring  ! 
Leave,  at  your  Maker's  call,  your  earthly  bed, 

At  his  behest  your  grateful  tribute  bring- 
To  light  and  life,  fron;  darkness  and  the  dead  { 

Thou,  timid  Snow-drop,  lift  tliy  lovely  head  ; 
Crocus  and  Primrose,  show  your  varied  dye  ;, 

Violets,  your  ceaseless  odours  round  you  shedj 
Yourselves  the  while  retiring  from  the  eye. 
Yet  loading  with  your  sweets  each  breeze  that  passes  by. 

And  you, — in  gay  variety  that  grace. 

In  later  months,  with  beauty  the  parterre, 
'•  Making  a  sunshine  in  the  sliady  place," 

As  Una  and  her  milk-white  lamb  were  there  ; 
Arise  !   arise  !   and  in  your  turns  declare 

The  power  of  Him  who  has  not  only  made 
The  depths  of  Ocean,  and  the  heights  of  Air, 

And  Earth's  magnificence,  but  has  display'd 
In  you  that  povr-er  and  skill  witn   beauty's  charms  array 'd 

Uplift,  proud  Sun-flower,  to  thy  favourite  Orb 

That  disk  whereon  his  brightness  loves  to  dwell  ; 

And,  as  thou  seem'st  his  radiance  to  absorb. 
Proclaim  thyself  The  Garden's  Sentinel  ■•»- 
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And  thou  too,  gentle,  modest  Heather-belt, 

Gladden  thy  lovely  birth-place  :  Jasmines,  spread] 
Your  star-like  blossoms,  frag-rant  to  the  smell  ; 
You  Evening  Primroses,  when  day  has  fled, 
Open  your  pallid  flowers,  by  dews  and  moonlight  fed. 

And  where  my  favourite  Abbey*  rears  on  high 

Its  crumbling  ruins,  on  their  loftier  crest. 
Ye  IVall-fiowers,  shed  your  tints  of  golden  dye, 

On  which  the  morning  sunbeams  love  to  rest,— 
On  which,  when  glory  fills  the  glowing  west, 

The  parting  splendours  of  the  day's  decline, 
With  fascination  to  the  heart  address'd, 

So  tenderly  and  beautifully  shine. 
As  if  reluctant  still  to  leave  that  hoary  shrine. 

Convolvolus,  expand  thy  cup-like  flower, 

Graceful  in  form,  and  beautiful  in  hue  ; 
Clemalis,  wreathe  afresh  the  garden  bower  ; 

Yet  loftier  Lilies,  bath'd  in  morning  dew,  ' 

Of  purity  and  innocence  renew 

Each  lovely  thought  ;  and  ye,  whose  lowlier  pride 
In  sweet  seclusion  seems  to  shrink  from  view, — 

You  of  The  Valley  nam'd,  no  longer  hide 
Your  blossoms  meet  to  twine  the  brow  of  purest  Bride. 

And  thou,  so  rich  in  gentlest  names,  appealing 

To  hearts  that  own  our  nature's  common  lot  ; 
Thou,  styl'd  by  sportive  Fancy's  better  feeling 

'  A  Thought,''  '  The  Heart's  Ease,'  or  '  Forget  me  not,' 
Who  deck'st  alike  the  Peasant's  garden-plot, 

And  Castle's  proud  parterre  ;  with  humble  joy 
Proclaim  afresh  by  castle  and  by  cot, 

Hopes  which  ought  not,  like  things  of  time  to  cloy, 
And  feelings  Time  itself  shall  deepen — not  destroy  ! 

Fruitless  and  endless  were  the  task,  I  ween. 

With  every  Flower  to  grace  my  votive  lay  ; — 
And  unto  Thee,  their  long-acknowledg'd  Queeit, 

Fairest  and  loveliest  !   and  thy  gentle  sway, 
Beautiful  Rose,  my  homage  I  must  pay, — 

For  how  can  Minstrel  leave  thy  praise  unsung, 
Whose  meek  supremacy  has  been  alway 

Confess'd  in  many  a  clime,  and  many  a  tongue, 
And  in  whose  praise  the  harp  of  many  a  bard  has  rung  ? 

Mine  is  unworthy  such  a  lovely  theme  ; 

Yet  could  I  borrow  of  that  tuneful  Birdf 
Who  sings  thy  praise  by  the  moon's  pale  beam, 

As  Fancy's  gracefid  legends  have  avcrr'd, 
Those  thrilling  harmonies  at  midnight  heard 

With  sounds  of  flowing  waters, — not  in  vain 
Should  the  loose  strings  of  my  rude  harp  be  stirr'd 

By  inspiration's  breath,  but  one  brief  strain 
Should  re-assert  thy  rights,  and  celebrate  thy  reign. 

Vain  were  the  hope  to  rival  Bards, —  whose  lyres, 

On  such  a  theme,  have  left  me  nought  to  sing  ; 
And  one  more  Plant  my  humble  Muse  inspires. 

Round  which  my  panting  thoughts  would  fondly  cling  ; 
Which,  consecrate  to  Salem's  peaceful  King, 

Though  fair  as  any  gracing  Beauty's  bower, 
Is  link'd  to  Sorrow  like  a  holy  thing, 

And  takes  its  name  from  suff'ring's  fiercest  hour, — 
Be  this  my  noblest  theme,  imperial  Passion-flower  ■' 

Whatever  impulse  first  conferr'd  that  name, 
Or  Fancy's  dream,  or  Superstition's  art, 

I  freely  own  its  spirit-touching  claim, 

With  thoughts  and  feelings  it  may  well  impart  : — 

*  Leiston  Mhey-  in  Suffolk.  t  The  Mghtingale. 
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Not  that  I  would  forego  the  surer  chart 

Of  Revelation  for  a  mere  conceit  ; 
Yet  with  indulgence  may  tht  Christian's  heart 

Each  frail  memorial  of  His  Master  greet, 
And  chiefly  what  recalls  his  love's  most  glorious  feat. 

Be  this  the  closing  tribute  of  my  strain  ! 

Be  thiSj/fliV  Floivers  !  of  charms,  your  last,  and  best  ! 
That  when  The  Son  of  God  for  Man  was  slain. 

Circled  by  you,  He  sank  awhile  to  rest, — 
Not  the  Grate's  captive,  but  a  Garden's  guest, 

So  pure  and  lovely  was  his  transient  tomb  ! 
And  He,  whose  brow  the  wreath  of  thorns  had  press. 

Not  only  bore  for  us  Death's  cruel  doom. 
But  won  the  thornless  croicn  of  amaranthine  bloom  ! 


A  FORECASTLE  STORY. 


"   T^^"^  avast  with   such   non- 

-*-*  sense,  my  hearts  !  1  were 
talking  of  sjhosts  and  figures  of  the  dead. 
Now,  ril  convince  you  all  at  once,  by 
telling  you  a  real  true  story — one,   my 


(Extracted  from  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.) 

THE    BLOODY    BREAD-BAG, 

used  commonly  to   make   sail  in   this 


here  manner,  as  I  shall  presently  tell 
you. — Hem  ! 

"  You   must  know,   then,  my  lads. 


boys,   that  I   can  swear  to,  for  I  were  ,hat  the  good  ship   the   Benjamin,   be 

told  it  by  ould  Oliver,  the   forecastle-  j^     j^    ^^  Liverpool,  was  a  fine   large 

man,  when  I  was  hardly  the  height  of  smacking  hooker,  mayhap    about  450 

amarhnspike;    and   smce  that  time,  or  500  tons,  which  traded  between  that 

which  wasn't  yesterday,   I've  heard  it  ^^^.^  g,^j  t,^g  ^y^st  j^^j^  j^jg^^g^  g,^^ 

read  in  a   book,  and  sung  in  a  song.  ^^^^  commanded   by   a  fellow  of  the 


The  song  begins  in  this  manner 
must  all  have  heard  it 


-you 


Captain  Oram  went  to  sea, 
Full  of  mirth  and  full  of  glee, 
Him  and  all  liis  ship's  company, 
On  board  of  the  Benjamin,  ho  ! 


name  of  Jerry  Oram,  a  butcher's  son 
of  Bristol ;  a  great  horse  of  a  chap 
as  I've  heard  say,  who  had  his  star- 
board eye  doused,  and  wore  large  red 
whiskers.  Now,  this  same  Jerry  Oram, 
though  an  excellent  seaman,  was  like 
Now,  raaties,  I've  seen  the  Benjamin  too  many  of  the  same  line,  a  complete 
often  when  I  was  a  boy;  for  she  lay  knave, — by  which  I  mean,  you  know, 
long  an  empty  hulk  in  one  of  the  Liv-  as  the  saying  is,  he  was  a  harbour-saint 
erpool  docks — nobody  caring  to  have  and  a  sea-devil ;  quite  a  tartar  of  a  fel- 
anything  to  do  with  her.  And  as  for  low,  that  stuck  at  nothing,  but  treated 
Captain  Oram,  I  don't  know  what  be-  those  under  his  command,  as  soon's  he 
came  of  him,  thof  I've  heard  it  said  as  got  fairly  to  sea,  just  as  it  pleased  him, 
how  he  died  raving  mad. — But,  avast,  pinching  some  of  their  grub,  and  deny- 
I've  begun  at  the  wrong  end  of  my  ing  their  right  to  any  grog, — starting 
story.  Now,  pay  attention,  my  mates,  and  abusing  others, — for  he  was  very 
and  don't  put  me  out  by  any  questions,  liberal  both  of  his  fists  and  his  feet, — 
and  you  shall  hear  all  about  it.  You  and  almost  constantly  cheating  some 
must  know,  that  this  same  story  was  a  one  or  other  poor  fellow  out  of  his  wa- 
mighty  favourite  of  old  Oliver's, — thof  ges.  Numerous  complaints  had  been 
he  had  hundreds  of  such  like ;  for  I  made  against  him  on  these  and  such 
always  did  remark,  that  just  let  a  fel-  like  matters  to  the  owners;  but  the 
low  make  the  least  mention  of  it  in  his  rogue  had  such  an  invincible  cheek, 
hearing,  and  he  in  the  humour  at  the  and  so  smooth  and  oily  a  ton<iue,  that 
time,  and  you'd  set  him  a  spinning  at  he  got  over  them  all,  and  came  always 
it  directly,  for  all  the  world  like  a  off  with  flying  colours ;  nor  was  it  un- 
barge-rnop,  to  your  very  heart's  wish,  til  their  best  hands  had  left  him  that 
Well,  my  lads,  this  same  story  of  the  owners  would  make  the  least  in- 
his'n,  which  we  commonly  used  to  call    qiiiry  into  his  evil  doings.      Well,  at 
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last  they  did  so,  or  at  least  they  pre- 
tended to  do  so;  and  by  dint  of  blar- 
ney, plenty  of  grog,  and  fair  promises, 
the  Benjamin  was  once  more  fairly 
manned,  and  set  sail  outward  bound. 
No  sooner  had  they  cleared  the  Land's- 
€nd,  however,  than  you'll  not  hinder 
Jerry  from  commencing  the  old  game, 
so  that  by  the  time  they  arrived  in 
Montego  Bay,  and  had  got  rid  of  their 
cargo,  most  ot  his  hands,  heartily  sick 
of  his  bad  faith  and  ill  usage,  either  cut 
their  stick,  or  refused  to  go  any  farther 
with  him.  In  vain  did  the  owners 
there  cajole  and  flatter  them,  and  in 
vain  did  Captain  Oram  speechify  and 
promise  amendment;  they  were  no 
longer  to  be  deceived,  and  resolutely 
refused  to  handle  another  rope-yarn  be- 
longing to  him.  All  that  he  could 
fleech  out  of  them  was,  that  they 
shouldn't  leave  the  ship  until  he  pro- 
cured other  hands  from  Port-Royal, 
for  which  place  he  immediately  set  out, 
the  Benjamin  meaning  to  stand  athwart 
to  the  Gold  Coast,  in  order  to  pick  up 
a  few  hundreds  of  them  there  Blacka- 
moor devils, — what  d'ye  call  'em — 
which  at  tiiat  time  were  getting  scarce 
in  the  island.  Well,  in  a  hvj  days 
Captain  Oram  returned,  bringing  a 
gang  of  fellows  with  him  who  would 
not  have  adorned  the  thinnest  shell  of 
a  French  privateer  that  ever  spread 
canvass  in  the  Channel.  They  were 
a  set  of  regular  built  tatterdemalions ; 
of  all  colours,  blacks,browns,  reds,  and 
whites,  and  of  all  countries,  English, 
Dutch,  Danish,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  ;  and  I  really  believe  that 
the  only  handy  fellow  amongst  them 
was  my  old  mess-mate,  Oliver,  who 
had  lost  his  own  ship  in  a  cruize  on 
shore.  No  time  was  now  lost  in  fit- 
ting out  the  Benjamin  for  her  proposed 
new  cargo,  and  preparing  her  for  sea  ; 
and  as  the  owners,  at  last,  had  begun 
to  suspect  that  all  was  not  perfectly 
fair  on  the  part  of  Captain  Jerry,  they 
resolved  to  send  a  young  gentleman 
along  with  him,  by  way  of  supercargo, 
to  serve  as  a  future  check  on  his  con- 
duct. This  young  fellow,  who  was  a 
man  of  colour,  as  they're  commonly 
called,  had  been  shortly  before  that 
married  on  a  planter's  daughter,  and 
nothing  would  serve  his  turn,  but,  in  a 


foolish  fit  of  fondness,  he'd  take  his 
young  wife  out  along  with  him  ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  an  evil  hour  as  it  after- 
wards proved,  and  just  before  the  Ben- 
jamin got  under  weigh,  who  should 
come  on  board  but  Captain  Oram  and 
Master  and  Madame  Morelle,  as  hap- 
py and  comfortable  as  birds  in  May. 

"  Everything  went  on  for  a  ievr 
weeks  as  smoothly  as  a  pannikin  of 
cocoa  ;  for  the  supercargo  had  a  prod- 
igal sea-stock  both  of  grub  and  grog, 
— Madame  Morelle  was  young  and 
trimly  made,  and  had  a  devil  of  a  fine 
pair  of  black  top-lights, — and  the  Cap- 
tain was  Englishman  enough,  to  be 
very  fond  of  his  grub,  but  still  fonder 
and  madder  after  a  pretty  smiling  face, 
surmounted  on  a  petticoat ;  so  that  thus 
all  pleased  with  themselves  and  one 
another,  who  was  like  Captain  Jerry 
and  Master  and  Madame  More.'le. 
Thus,  all  billing  and  cooing,  they  were 
as  merry  as  crickets  in  a  baker's  oven, 
— and,  of  course,  there  vas  nothing  but 
flashy  dinners  under  the  quarter-deck 
awning, — grog  to  the  mast-head,  and 
fiddling,  dancing,  and  larking,  to  four 
bells  often  of  the  first  watch.  In  fact, 
everything  on  board  the  hooker  was  so 
altered  for  the  better,  that,  as  old  Oli- 
ver used  to  say,  he'd  a  likened  her 
more  to  one  of  them  trim,  fancy,  flashy 
gilded  yachts  his  Majesty  sometimes 
goes  a-pleasuring  in,  than  the  old,  rus- 
ty, sable-sided  Ben  of  Liverpool.  But 
too  much  happiness  is  not  good,  and, 
indeed,  was  never  meant  for  this  here 
world,  you  know  ;  since  it  is  ever  fol- 
lowed, after  a  jolly  dinner  and  a  good 
blow-out  of  grog,  with  squeamishness 
of  the  stomach,  languor  of  the  body, 
and  nausea  and  disgust  of  the  mind; 
so  that,  thof  every  thing  rolled  cheerily 
for  a  hvf  weeks,  'twas  well  known  it 
couldn't  last  forever,  any  more  than  we 
might  now  expect  to  be  eternally  in 
smooth  water,  d'ye  see.  Well,  to  be 
sure,  all  of  a  sudden  matters  assumed 
quite  another  appearance,  the  lively 
trio  having  seemingly  all  gone  on  dif- 
ferent tacks  ;  for  the  dinners  and  larkr 
ings  were  completely  knocked  off — 
Captain  Oram  became  thoughtful  and 
peevish,  and  began  to  his  old  game  of 
knocking  his  fists  about  ;  and  as  for 
the  supercargo,  he  seldom  left  his  cab- 
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in,  and  when  he  did  come  on  deck, 
'twas  merely  for  a  short  and  hurried 
walk  of  an  evening  on  the  lee-side  of 
the  vesel,  and  then  down  he'd  dive  to 
his  cabin  again.  As  for  Madame 
Morelle,  she  was  no  more  to  be  seen 
than  if  she  hadn't  been  on  board.  Some 
indeed,  conjectured,  that  she  wan't 
well,  and  that  all  the  fuss  and  alteration 
in  the  manners  of  the  skipper  and  his 
supercargo  was  on  her  account  ;  but 
this,  Oliver  used  to  say,  was  a  thing 
that  was  all  in  his  eye, — a  mere  quiz 
to  gammon  the  flats, — being  partly  as 
true  as  it  was  false  ;  for  he  said  it  was 
true  that  the  coldness  which  had  arisen 
between  Morelle  and  Oram  was  on 
her  account  ;  but  it  was  all  a  lie  about 
her  being  badly,  being  confined  to  her 
cabin,  much  against  her  will,  by  the 
commands  of  her  husband.  Now,  d'ye 
see,  my  lads,  Oliver,  who  was  a  shrewd, 
silent,  sly  old  fox,  knew  more  of  the 
secret  than  half  the  ship's  company 
put  together  ;  for,  being  captain  of  the 
hold,  he  had  ear-holes  and  eye-holes 
abaft,  whereby  he  could  pick  up  bits 
of  news  whenever  he  pleased,  that  no 
other  person  knew  anything  of.  Now, 
a  short  time  after  this  dryness  took 
place,  he  had  been  down  in  the  after- 
hold  putting  matters  to  rights,  \\  hen  he 
heard  the  supercargo  and  the  skipper 
at  high  words  together  through  the 
bulk-head.  He  clapped  his  ear  to  his 
peepholes  ;  and,  listening  attentively, 
learnt,  by  what  he  could  hear,  that  Mo- 
relle was  jealous  of  the  captain  and  his 
wife, — that  he  had  been  both  accusing 
and  abusing  her, — and  had  been  even 
so  unmanly  as  to  give  her  a  smack  or 
two  with  his  fists  5  when  her  cries  had 
brought  Oram  to  her  assistance,  Vv-ho, 
instantly  burstino'  in  upon  them,  like  a 
true  fellow  of  Britain's  own  breeding, 
boldly  stuck  up  for  the  lady.  Bitter, 
and  loud,  and  long  blew  the  squall,  till 
from  one  thing  to  another  they  took  to 
their  fists  ;  and  then  the  shrieks  and 
cries  of  Madame  Morelle,  as  they  im- 
mediately brought  the  doctor  and  the 
mates  to  separate  the  combatants,  com- 
pelled old  Oliver  to  retire  from  his 
peep-hole,  though  not  before  he  per- 
ceived that  Morelle  had  the  worst  of  it, 
as  every  chopper  the  skipper  gave  him 
made  the  poor  mulatto  smell  the  deck 


whether  he  would  or  no.  Open  war 
being  thus  declared,  frequent  squab- 
blings  took  place  every  other  day,  ei- 
ther between  Morelle  and  his  wife,  or 
between  him  and  Oram  ;  with  both  of 
v^hom,  however,  he  generally  came  off 
at  the  loss,  seeing  as  how  the  lady  had 
only  to  sing  out  to  get  assistance  in  a 
twinkling,  and  that  he  was  neither 
weight  nor  mettle  for  the  tremendous 
fist  and  powerful  bottom  of  Jerry  Oram. 
"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  my 
lads,  for  my  part,  whether  all  of  you,  or 
any  of  you  knows  any  thing  about 
this  here  black  aflair  they  call  jeal- 
ousy, or  how  severely  it  makes  a  fel- 
low wince  when  his  fancy-girl  loses  con- 
ceit of  dim  and  takes  up  with  another  ; 
but  this  I  can  tell  you,  (I  speak  it  from 
experience,  d'ye  see,)  'tis  the  devil's 
own  potion,  worse  than  any  rubbish 
the  doctor  e'er  gave  you, — and  give  it 
once  a  fair  clutch  of  a  fellow's  heart, 
and  he's  as  happy  in  future  as  he'd  his 
feet  in  the  bilboes,  with  not  a  morsel 
of  grog  allowed.  Why,  mates,  I  recol- 
lect as  'twere  but  the  other  day>  how 
melancholious  and  unhappy  I  were, 
when  that  precious  piece  of  roguery  of 
mine.  Bet  of  Yarmouth,  gave  me  the 
slip,  and  chimed  in  with  that  ould 
humbugging  land-lubber,  Dirtybawks, 
our  purser's  steward  :  In  faith,  I  took 
so  terribly  on  as  to  be  laid  up  in  sick 
bay  the  best  part  of  a  fortnight,  I'll 
warrant.  But  all  that  there  matters 
not  now  it  is  over,  and  I  merely  men- 
tion it  here  that  you  may  have  some 
trifling  notion  of  what  a  teazing,restless, 
murdering  nature,  this  same  jealousy 
is.  Now,  d'ye  see,  my  lads,  this  here 
Morelle,  the  supercargo,  as  I  mention- 
ed, was  quite  eaten  up  with  it ;  for  he 
were  both  jealous  of  his  wife  and  the 
captain  together, — and  them  there 
colour  chaps,  you  must  know,  bred  up 
under  the  glare  of  a  tropical  sun,  are 
much  more  fiery-blooded  than  we  are, 
and  take  on  as  smartly,  d'ye  see,  as  a 
blue  light  on  such  occasions.  This 
here  being  the  case,  then,  everything 
on  board  went  to  sixes  and  sevens  ; 
there  was  nothing  but  skrimishings  and 
squabblings  be-aft,  and  nothing  but  la- 
ziness, and  mutiny,  and  larking,  going 
on  forward, — so  that,  as  Oliver  used  to 
remark,  the  old  Benjamin  was  never  in 
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such  a  sad  taking  in  her  born  days,  go- 
ing where  and  any  way  and  every  way 
the  wind  thought  proper  to  drive  her. 
Well,  d'ye  see,  matters  grev\  thus  gra- 
dually a-head,  every  day  getting  worse 
and  worse,  when  one  afternoon,  after 
a  severe  jawing  and  fisting  match,  up 
jumps  Captain  Oram  on  deck,  and 
JVIorelle  after  him  brandishing  a  cutlass. 
Well,  mates,  Oram  wasn't  the  fellow 
that  would  ever  say  die  ! — not  he, — 
never  an  inch  of  him,  so  you'll  not  hin- 
der Jerry  from  springing  to  the  arm- 
chest  abaft  and  seizing  another,  and  to 
it  they  went  heart  and  hand,  for  all  the 
world  like  two  brave  fellows,  determin- 
ed to  settle  the  hash  once  and  for  all. 
Now,  you  must  know,  my  lads,  that 
though  this  here  Blackee  had  neither 
the  bottom  nor  length  of  arm  to  stand 
before  Oram  with  his  fists,  yet  he  was 
to  the  full  more  than  his  match  with 
cold  iron  in  his  paw,  and,  accordingly, 
made  his  slasher  play  round  the  skip- 
per's carroty  mop  to  infinite  admira- 
tion. Long  they  fought,  and  wicked- 
ly ;  while  all  hands,  gathered  around 
them,  were  so  confounded  and  astound- 
ed as  never  once  to  think  of  interfering. 
At  last,  just  as  every  one  thought  that 
Blackee  were  going  to  carry  the  day, 
poor  soul,  as  usual,  away  he  went  to 
'leeward.  He  had  received  Jerry's  as- 
sault with  great  coolness  and  dexterity, 
— had  completely  winded  him, — and 
had  just  begun  to  ring  the  changes  by 
touching  him  a  smartish  wipe  or  tvvo 
athwart  the  bows,  when,  as  the  devil 
would  have  it,  something  or  other  ta- 
king his  foot,  down  he  came  smack, 
and  the  skipper  above  him  ;  who,  not 
being  in  one  of  his  pleasantest  humours, 
speedily  wrested  the  cutlass  from  his 
grasp,  and  gave  poor  Blackee  a  most 
desperate  and  wicked  pummelling  on 
the  deck  as  he  lay.  Morelle,  brave 
fellow,  did  the  best  he  could,  but  he 
was  by  far  too  light  for  the  skipper, 
who,  having  once  got  him  under  his 
ponderous  and  brawny  beam-ends,  was 
determined,  like  the  Scotsman,  to  keep 
him  there,  and  quilted  away  at  the  su- 
percargo's carcase  like  Roger  with  his 
flail,  as  tlie  song  has  it.  lie  had  cer- 
tainly finished  the  black  fellow  at  once 
with  his  thorough-bred  Lancashire  of 
kick,  bellows,  and  bite,  if,  by  the  inter- 


ference of  his  mates  and  the  doctor,  he 
hadn't  been  forced  to  knock  off".  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  all  their  speechifyings, 
he  wouldn't  allow  the  Doctor  to  over- 
haul him,  but  raving  and  foaming  with 
passion,  he  ordered  Morelle  to  be  tied 
hand  and  foot,  and  thus,  all  terribly 
beaten  and  bleeding  as  he  was,  he  was 
carried  below,  and  locked  up  in  an  ob- 
scure birth,  which  no  one  had  use  for. 
On  this  same  occasion,  indeed,  Jerry 
hadn't  much  to  brag  on,  having  got  a 
pretty  tidy  handUng  ;  for  besides  a 
poke  or  two  he  had  got  in  the  carcase, 
and  some  smartish  clips  on  his  Dunsta- 
ble, his  face  was  so  terribly  mauled 
and  jellyfied,  that  his  toplights  appear- 
ed to  be  battened  in  tor  ever.  How- 
ever, he  was  a  strong  man,  and  was 
soon  on  deck  again,  where  he  was  of- 
ten heard  to  mutter  the  most  horrible 
and  savage  threats  against  poor  Mo- 
relle, whom  he  still  kept  in  the  closest 
confinement,  giving  him  his  grub,  and 
locking  him  up  again,  with  his  own 
hands.  How  he  came  on  with  Mad- 
ame Morelle,  1  never  beard  say,  seeing 
they  kept  all  things  snug  to  themselves 
in  the  cabin  below  :  but  it's  likely  all 
went  well  enough  on  in  that  there  quar- 
ter, seeing  she  did  certainly  prefer  this 
same  Jerry  Oram  to  her  husband,  not- 
withstanding of  his  large  red  whiskers  ; 
and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  when,  you'll 
mind  me,  the  one  was  a  skipper,  and  a 
stout-made  free-born  Englishman,  and 
the  other  no  more  than  a  pen-and-ink 
lubber  of  a  supercargo,  and  a  blacka- 
moor to  boot,  which  made  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world,  you  know,  to  any 
one,  far  less  to  your  girls  of  spirit,  who 
generally  know — that  they  do — how 
many  pistareens  are  in  a  dollar.  Well, 
d'ye  see,  maties,  after  this  here  furious 
squall  as  I've  told  you  on,  there  was  a 
long  lull,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  news 
came  on  deck,  first,  that  Morelle  had 
got  into  one  of  them  terrible  things  cal- 
led fevers,  and  then  some  days  after 
that  he  were  dead  for  sartain  ;  and  sure 
enough  a  large  box  made  by  the  car- 
penter, and  said  to  contain  his  corpse, 
was  committed  to  the  deep  that  same 
day, —  both  the  Captain  and  Madam 
attending,  and  appearing  mightily  sor- 
ry for  what  had  happened.  But  the 
whole  of  this  flummery  was  all  in  my 
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eye  and  Betty  ;  for  I've  heard  my  old    nient,  for   fear  of  Oram    coming   on 
shipmate  often  say,  that  he  were  free    deck  and    finding  the  after-hold   open, 
to  give  his  Bible  oath,  that  the  never  an    you  know.      However,  it  would  appear 
inch  of  iMorelle's  carcase    was  in   the    there  was  little  danger  of  his  doing  so 
carpenter's  box    when  it    went    over-    at   that  time,    having  seemingly   other 
board,  but  the  whole  affair  was  one  of    fish  to  fry  ;    for  after  waiting  a   while 
Jerry's  made-up  stories  to  gammon  the    in  his   birth,  and  dousing   part   of  his 
tongues  of  the  crew,  which,  to  be  sure,    rigging,  Oliver  went  upon  deck,  where 
will   be  wagging,  let  the    sails   blow  to    he    found   everything    quiet, — all    the 
ribbons.     This,  dye  see,  was  Oliver's    watch  being  asleep,  except  the   mate 
notion  of  the  concern,  and  there  were    who  kept   reckoning,  and  the   man   at 
many  more  such  in  ihe  hooker,  which    the    wheel.       '  Hollo,  old   boy/   cries 
1  have  forgot  ;  but  it    matters  not,  for    the  mate  to  Oliver, '  what  the  devil's 
they  all  agree  in   this,  that  Blackee  by    turned   you  out    so  early  ?  I'd    think, 
no  means  had  gotten  anything  like  fair    for  my  part,  you'd  been  as  well  in  your 
play  ;  for  he,  poor  devil,  having  always     hammock?'  To  this,  d'ye  see,  Oliver 
been  kind  to  the  hands  while  he  lived,     made  some  reply    or  otiier  ;  but  that, 
and  by  no  means  a  niggard  of  his  grog,    and  a   great   deal  more   talk  they   had 
had  got    many  hearts   as  beat  v.'arni  to    together.  I  must  pass  ovyr,  for  I've  for- 
him,  while  the\'  could   have  chucked    got  it. — Lord  !   Lord  !    could  you    but 
Jerry   Oram  to  the  devil.     V/ell,  d'ye     have  beared  old  Oliver  tell  it,  how  he 
see,  my  lads,  what  convinced  Oliver  in     would  have  scared   you  ! — I  can    only 
all  this  more  and  more,  was,  that  some    recollect  that   tl'.e   mate  told    him   that 
days  after,  being  down    in  the  hold,  he    for  certain  there  was  some  devilry  go- 
heard  the  skipper  unlock    the  door  of    ing  forward  in  the  cabin,  for  that  just  a 
Morelle's  cabin  as  usual,  and  go   in —    short  time  before,  the  night  being  un- 
then    he  heard  the  voices  of  him    and     commonly  quiet,  having  heard  the  cieak 
Madame  Morelle  whispering — then  he    of  the  cabin  windows  opening,  he  had 
heard  what  he  took  to  be  the  hissings,    gone  to  the  stern,  and  looking  cunning- 
rattling,   short,  quick  sobs  or  groans  of    ly   over,   he   beheld   the  skipper    and 
a  man    that  were   throttling — then,  af-     Madame    Morelle   pushing    something 
ter  along  silence,  in   which  he    heard     like  a  well-filled  bread-bag  out  of 'em, 
nothing  but  the  scuffle  of  feet,  he  dis-    which  fell  heavily  into  the  deep,  and 
tinctly  heard  the  skipper  say,  ^  Bring    disap{)eared  like  a  shot ;    '  and   ever 
me   the  hag,  child ;   he^s  snug  at  last'    since,' continued   the   mate  to   Oliver, 
— then   he  heard  him  again  say,  in  an-    '  he  has  done  nothing  else  but  bundle 
swer  to   some  whisper  of  hers,  '  Con-    up  and  down  the  cabin-ladder  there  for 
found  his  ugly  carcase,  the  bag  is  too     v/ater  and   has   been    knocking   about 
small — let  us  leave  him  now,  Anahell,    tlie  mops  like  the  devil  in  a  gale  of 
heUl  make  7io  noise,  and  III  truss  kin    wind.     He  told  me,   indeed,'  says  the 
up,  and  give  him  a  passage  in  the  mid-    mate  to  Oliver,  '  that  being   unable  to 
icatch  ;'    and    accordingly   the    cabin     sleep  after  turning   in,  he  had  got  up 
was  again  locked  up  as  before.      After    for  the   purpose  of  giving  the   infected 
all  this  you  may  easily  suppose,  mates,    cabin  a  rousing  up,  as  he  didn't  like  to 
that  long   before   the   appointed  time,     hazard  any  of  his  cabin-boys' lives    in 
Oliver    was   at    his    post,  and    hadn't    the  doing  of  it. — But  1  believe  all  this 
waited,  long  ere  he  heard  the  skipper,    to  be  a   lie,   d'ye   see,'  says  the   mate, 
attended  as  before,  softly  unlock   Mo-    '  for  T  never  yet  saw  Jerry  so   fond  of 
relle's  cabin,  and  go  in — then  he  heard    doing  anything,  far  less  such  a  nasty 
him   using  an    axe,  d'ye   see,  as   thof   job  as  the  cleaning  out  of  a  dead  man's 
he'd  been  cutting    up  junk — and  then     cabin.     No,  no,  in    faith  he  must  have 
he   heard  them    slowly  and   cautiously    some  other  rig  in  his  eye,  in   all   this 
dragging  something  weighty  along  the    midnight    industry,'    said     the    mate, 
deck,  and  the   cabin    windows  quietly    "  particularly  when  he  is  assisted  in  it 
opened  ;  but  he  heard  nothing  more,    by  his  foncy   article.     I  only  wish  to 
having  to  cut  his  stick   that  same  mo-    Ood,  Oliver,  there   mayn't   be   some- 
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thing  foul  in  all  this  scrubbing.'  To 
all  this  you  may  swear  Oliver  made  no 
reply,  but  bidding  the  mate  good  bye, 
he  returned  to  his  birth,  and  turned  in, 
thoroughly  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
that  JMorelle  had  been  murdered  some- 
how or  other. 

"  Well,  my   lads,  this  here  Morelle 
being  once  out  of  the  ship,  and  every- 
thing going  on  in  a   more  quiet  and  or- 
derly way,  matters,  d'ye   see,  assumed 
a  more  lively  appearance,  and  the  good 
old  Benjamin,  cutting  through    it  with 
life    and  spirit,    was  soon  at  her  des- 
tination.    Here,  having  taken  in  some 
hundreds  of  them  black  devils  as  work 
in  the  plantations,  with  ivory  and  gold 
dust,  they  sailed  once   more  on   their 
return    to  the  West  Indies  ;    and  then 
began  the  rig  of  which    I  were  talking 
to  Davis  there  just    now.      I   really 
can't  say,   as  I  never  heard,   whether 
there    was    any    unusual    appearance 
made  in  the  cabin  of  a  night  or  morn- 
ing— if    there    was,    they    kept    it  to 
themselves,   d'ye  see,  like  many   oth- 
er things ;    but    this    one  was  certain, 
that  now  as  they  approached  the  spot 
where  belike  the   deed  was  committed, 
the  ghost  of  Morelle  seen)ed  to   meet 
them  half-way,  and  grew  very  trouble- 
some,  making    a   regular  trip  of    the 
decks  every  middle  watch,  and   play- 
ing  the   very   devil  in    frightening   all 
hands.     It  stuck  to   no  particular  part 
of  the  hooker,mind  me,as  a  fellow  might 
have  supposed  ;    but  was    sometimes 
seen    walking   forward,  sometimes  aft, 
and  sometimes,  for  all  the  world  as  he 
had  been  alive,  it   would   make  a   start 
away  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  tops, 
or  disappear  through   the  hold  gratings 
amongst  the  negurs.     Oliver  told   me 
he  saw  it  once  quite  close   to  him   and 
some  others  as  were  talking  together  ; 
and  he  described  it  to   be  a  tall  figure, 
riggf^d    out  in  white  gear,  with  its  head 
muffled  up,  which  moved  slowly  along, 
carrying   a  bread-bas;    all   over  blood 
under  its   arm,   which  it  stopped  and 
displayed  to   all  whom  it  passed ;  and 
when  it  vanished,  which  it  did  often  in 
a  twinkling,  you'd  have  heard   strange 
noises,as  tliof  it  were  the  clang  of  forge- 
hammers,  or  the  rattling  of  chains,  mix- 
ed   with   loud   peals  of  wild   unearthly 
laughter,  dismal  shrieks,  and  low  hol- 


low groans.  All  this  occurred  so  of- 
ten, and  so  frightened  young  and  old, 
that  duty  seemed  once  more  to  have 
come  to  an  end,  seeing  the  never  a 
hand  would  stir  his  stumps  to  do  any- 
thing with  cheerfulness  after  sunset  j 
and  though  Captain  Oram  and  his 
mate  did  what  they  could  in  the  jeer- 
ing and  chiding  way,  to  knock  this 
same  terror  out  of  them,  all  would  not 
do  ;  and  so,  d'ye  see  nothing  was  done 
that  wasn't  forced,  and  what  they'd 
obliged  to  lend  a  hand  to  themselves. 
Now  what  made  all  this  the  worse  was 
the  coming  on  of  bad  whether  ;  for  by 
this  time  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
and  little  else  was  to  be  expected,  you 
know.  It  is  an  easy  guess  story,  then, 
my  lads,  to  know  what  a  sad  taking 
the  poor  old  Benjamin  must  have  been 
in,  having  thus  to  encounter  the  heavy 
squalls,  worse  seas,  and  thunder  and 
lightning  storms  of  the  tropics,with  nev- 
er a  willing  hand  on  board  her  to  assist 
in  the  keeping  of  her  snug.  Captain 
Oram,  his  mates,  and  a  few  stout  hearts 
more,  to  be  sure,  did  do  wonders,  and 
worked  for  a  while  like  jolly  fellows, 
who  feared  neither  ghosts  nor  devils  ; 
but  it  was  impossible  they  could  hold 
out  so  for  ever,  you  know  ;  and  as  the 
weather  continued  still  in  the  same 
unsettled  way,  they  soon  began  to  fag 
and  fall  off,  through  sheer  want  of  sleep 
and  hard  work. 

"  They  were  in  this  hard-up  and 
dreary  way  one  dismal,  rainy,  and 
squally  night,  and  the  few  hands  that 
would  work,  after  making  the  old 
hooker  as  snug  as  they  could,  had  just 
thrown  themselves  on  the  deck,  under 
a  tarpauling,  in  order  to  snatch  a  mo- 
mentary repose,  when  the  mate  of  the 
watch  was  roused  to  attention  by  a  , 
strange,  hollow,  and  uncommon  harsh  y'l 
voice,  singing  out  from  the  maintop — 
On  deck,  there  !  Now  .  you  must 
know,  my  lads,  that  this  same  mate 
was  none  of  your  shilly-shally  shore- 
bred  fellows  who  start  at  mere  trifles, 
but  a  regular  thorough-bred  sea  goer, 
and  had  besides  the  character  of  having 
as  bold  a  heart  and  as  sound  a  head  as 
ever  the  port  of  Liverpool  produced  ; 
but  what  argufies  all  that,  when  one's 
taken  by  surprise — and  so,  d'ye  see, 
whether  or  not  the  ghost  story   had 
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come  into  his  head,  I'll  not  say,  thof 
it's  likely  enough  ;  but  he  were  just 
standing  firmly  gazing  on  the  top,  wait- 
ing to  see  whether  the  bright  sheets  of 
lightning,  which  ever  and  anon  were 
streaming  athwart  the  horizon,  would 
let  him  see  who  it  was  that  were  thus 
bawling  before  he  would  answer,  when 
the  same  voice  sung  out  a  second  time, 
On  deck,  there  !  still  louder  than  be- 
fore. He  immediately  roused  his 
watch-mates,  and  had  just  begun  to  tell 
them  the  story,  when  all  hands  were 
astounded  witli  horror,  with  hearing 
Oil  deck,  there!  bawled  out  a  third 
time  in  a  most  thundering  manner. 
"  What  do  you  want  r"  cried  the  man 
at  the  wheel  ;  when  he  was  answered 
with  a  peal  of  the  wildest  and  loudest 
laughter  arising  in  the  top,  whicli  seem- 
ed to  sail  away  and  die  in  the  breeze. 
As  soon  as  they  had  recovered  them- 
selves from  the  fright,  for  they  neither 
heard  nor  saw  anything  more  that  night, 
they  mustered  their  hands,  and  found 
all  presant,  excepting  the  Captain,  who 
had  stowed  himself  away  below. 

"  Well,  my  lads,  yon  needn't  fear 
but  all  tiiis  here  story  was  fully  and 
faithfully  conned  over  to  all  hands  by 
those  who  kept  the  watch  ;  and  if 
things  were  bad  before,  you  may  swear 
that  it  made  them  no  better;  every 
soul  being  now  convinced  that  the 
ghost  of  Morelle  haunted  the  ship, — 
and  the  devil  of  it  was,  no  one  either 
had  the  pluck  to  speak  to  it,  or  knew 
how  to  get  rid  on*t.  Some  stout  hearts 
there  were,  indeed,  who  seemed  to 
think  the  story  all  a  bamm,  and  even 
volunteered  to  go  and  sit  in  the  top  un- 
til the  ghost  made  its  appearance  :  but, 
avast,  there,  the  nearer  the  time  ap- 
proached, the  more  fcheir  courage  gave 
way,  and  the  watch  were  jeering  the 
arrival  of  the  last  of  these  bravaders  on 
deck,  when  the  old  thundering  voice 
sung  out  as  usual.  On  deck,  there  ! 

"  '  Blast  my  eyes  and  limbs  !'  cried 
a  forecastleman,  jumping  to  the  rigging, 
'but  ril  see  this  same  bawler,  be  he 
the  devil  himself;  though  I  strongly 
suspect  that  'tis  some  frolicsome  whore- 
son making  game  of  us  all  the  time. 
Hark'ee,  maties,  keep  a  bright  eye  on 
the  lee  rigging  there,  that  no  man  slides 
down,  while  I   go  aloft  and  examine 


the  top.'  He  had  just  begun  to  ascend 
the  rigging,  when  the  same  wild  and 
awfully  loud  voice  sung  out  a  second 
time.  On  deck,  there  !  '  Ay,  ay,'  re- 
plied the  undaunted  forecastleman,  re- 
doubling his  speed,  '  V\\  be  with  you 
directly,  my  hearty  ;  and  if  you're 
what  1  suspect  you  to  be,  the  devil  a 
rope's  end  in  the  hooker  shall  be  heavy 
enough  to  lace  your  shoulders  with.' 

"  He  had  now  got  his  head  barely 
above  the  top  rim,  and  what  he  saw, 
Heaven  only  knows ;  but  with  the 
eyes  of  all  the  watch  anxiously  fixed 
upon  him,  he  gave  a  dreadful  scream 
of  horror,  let  go  his  hold,  and  rolled 
right  overboard, — while,  for  the  third 
time.  On  deck,  there !  resounded  in 
all  their  ears,  -succeeded  as  before  with 
the  same  wild  laughter,  mingled  with 
shrieks  and  groans.  '  Heaven  have 
mercv  upon  us  !'  cried  the  mate,  as 
the  awful  sounds  died  away,  '  for  this 
is  no  fool's  trick.' 

"  The  melancholy  fate  of  this  brave 
lad,  who  was  beloved  by  all  hands,  en- 
tirely  put  an  end  to  all  duty  and  sub- 
ordination ;  so  that  the  f  jllowing  day, 
the  never  a  he  of  them  all  would  enter 
the  main-top,  even  in  day-light,  with- 
out the  Captain,  or  some  one  of  his 
mates  along  with  them  ;  and  when 
night  came  on,  it  was  only  by  the  Cap- 
tain assuring  them  that  he  would  keep 
the  first  and  middle  watches  himself, 
that  he  could  contrive  to  muster  a  suf- 
ficient number  to  agree  to  keep  it  along 
with  him. 

"  Accordingly,  Capt.  Oram,  accom- 
panied by  Madame  iVlorelle,  kept  the 
decks  the  whole  of  t!ie  first  watch,  du- 
ring which  every  thing  was  quiet  and 
orderly.  Eight  bells  were  struck  and 
gone,  and  he  was  just  standing  before 
her,  advising  her  to  go  below,  as  the 
dew  was  beginning  to  be  cold  and  chilly, 
when  the  whole  deck  again  resounded 
with  the  usual  cry  of  On  deck,  there  ! 
which  whether  it  were  the  sound  ol 
that  wild  voice,  or  the  sudden  shock, 
seemed  completely  to  paralyze  all  the 
powers  of  Madame  Morelle,  who  im- 
rr»ediately  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  fell 
back  into  the  arms  of  a  female  negress, 
her  attendant,  in  a  faint.  As  for  Oram, 
he  seemed  to  get  rank  raving  mad  on 
instant ;  for  leaving  his  wench  to   look 
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after  herself,  he  sprung  forward,  and 
with  eyes  flashing  fury  on  the  top,  he 
sung  out,  Hilloah  ! 

"  Cy  the  Lordjlads;  lie  hadn'  to  wait 
for  an  answer. 

"  Stand  from  wider  !  was  the  terri- 
ble response. 

"  het  fall  and  he  d — d  !  cried  the 
intrepid  Oram,  and  immediately  a 
Bread  Bag  was  precipitated  to  the  deck, 
streaming  in  blood,  the  mouth  of  which 
bursting  open,  a  human  head  rolled 
out,  and  lay  at  his  feet,  which  all  the 
watch  could  recognize  as  that  of  the 
unfortunate  Morelle.  Oram  gazed  at 
the  mangled  remains  for  an  instant, 
with  a  countenance  in  which  horror, 
desperation,  and  madness,  were  strong- 
ly depicted,  then  cried,  '  Hell  and  the 
devil  i  are  you  there  again? — Away, 
away,  blast  you  !  away,  and  be  food 
to  the  first  shark  that  meets  3^ou  !'  In 
saying  which,  he  first  made  the  ghastly 
head  spin  from  his  kick  like  a  foot- 
ball, then  clutched  like  a  fury  on  the 
Bloody  Bread-Bag,  and,  with  a  strength 
almost  supernatural,  made  it  fly  over 
the  lee  gangway.  He  now  ran  aft  to 
where  the  doctor  and  some  others  were 
assisting  the  recovery  of  Madame  Mo- 
relle,  roaring  out,  '  'Anabell,  my  dear 
wench,  X  have  given  him  a  passage 
again,  and  he'll  bother  us  no  more — 


What  !  is  she  dead — fairly  stone  dead? 
Have  I  done  all  this — Have  1  commit- 
ted murder  and  thrown  my  hopes  of 
Heaven  at  my  heels  for  naught  ! — then 
die,  Jerry,  die  and  be' — and  he  instant- 
ly fell  flat  on  the  deck,  in  a  state  of 
complete  insensibility.  They  were 
both  taken  below;  a  fever  was  the  con- 
sequence :  and  before  they  recovered, 
the  Benjamin  arrived  at  her  port,  and 
Oliver  was  one  of  the  first  to  leave 
her. 

"  Now,  my  lads,  pray  what  d'ye 
think  of  my  old  ship-mate's  story  ! 
wouldn't  it  convince  any  fellow  of  any 
sense  at  all,  that  murder  will  not  hide 
on  ship-board,  and  that  the  ghost  will 
never  cease  to  haunt  and  flipper  round 
the  body,  until  it  has  got  Christian 
burial  ? — What  say  you,  Davis,  eh  .? — 
for  I  see  you  are  smugghng  a  laugh, 
and  be  d — d  to  you." 

Nothing  was  ever  more  triie  ;  for 
Edward  having  hitherto  succeeded  with 
great  difficulty  in  restraining  his  risible 
faculties,  no  sooner  received  this  half 
good-humoured  interrogation,  than  his 
mirth  overleaped  all  boimds,  and  he 
now  laughed  away  so  heartily  and  so 
highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mirth- 
loving  Mahony,  that  he  instantly  join- 
ed in  the  chorus,  to  the  infinite  aston- 
ishment of  the  chagrined  story-teller. 


(New  Mon.) 
THE  HARP  OF  ZION. 


OH  !  how  art  thou  fallen,  thou  City  of  God  ! 
ne  hath  stricken  the  ci'own  from  thy  brow  with  his  rod — 
On  thy  neck  is  the  yoke — on  thy  g'arraent  a  stain — 
Ami  the  Lion  of  Judah  hath  bow'd  to  the  chain  ! 

The  phial  of  wrath  on  thy  forehead  was  pour'd, 
Thou  hast  shrunk  from  the  withering  glance  of  the  Lord  ; 
Like  the  gourd  of  the  Proiihet,  thy  beauty  is  gone, 
And  thy  cedars  are  blasted  on  proud  Lebanon  I 

Thy  temples  are  ruins — thine  altars  o'erthrown — 
On  the  Hill  of  thy  strength  is  the  Infidel's  throne ; 
And  the  wreck  of  thy  gloi'v,  where'er  it  is  hurl'd, 
Is  the  scoff  of  the  Gentiles — the  sconi  of  the  world  I 

O  turn  thee,  our  God !  let  thy  mercy  awaken, 

And  smile  on  thy  Zion — deserted,  forsaken  I 

Let  the  light  of  tiiy  glory  on  Solyma  burst 

And  its  lightuing-glance  wither  her  foes  to  the  dust ! 

Oh,  Zion  !  his  smile  shall  dawn  on  thy  night 

Of  sorrow  and  shame  with  a  heavenly  light, — 

As  the  burst  of  the  sun-beam  comes  over  the  sea, 

When  the  dark  cloud  has  past,  aad  the  taunder-storins  flee. 


w.  e. 
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(New  3\Ion.) 
MARCO  BOTZARI, 

THE    ACHILLEES    OF   THE   MODEnS'    GRLEKS. 


npHE  Greeks  have  just  sustained  the 
■■*-  bitterest  loss  which  has  befallen 
them  during  the  whole  of  their  short, 
but  brilliant  contest  with  the  enslavers 
of  their  country,  Marco  Botzari,  the 
Achilles  of  their  cause — the  Achilles  in 
all  things  but  his  invulnerability — has 
perished  prematurely  in  the  flower  of 
liis  age  and  his  fame  ;  and  has  left 
none  behind  him  that  can  adequately 
supply  his  place.  They  have  still  ma- 
By  excellent  leaders  ;  but  none  who 
unite  into  one  noble  whole  the  various 
admirable  qualities  possessed  by  that 
distinguished  person. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  which  purports  to 
give  the  substance  of  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  Missolonghi  : — "  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Valto  the  Greeks  had 
again  assembled  in  considerable  force, 
made  a  most  determined  resistance,and 
compelled  the  invaders  to  take  the  di- 
rection of  Carpanesi.  The  Suliotes, 
having  marched  upon  this  place,  and 
having  been  joined  by  other  chiefs  as 
they  advanced,  came  up  with  the  bar- 
barians on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of 
August  ;  and  on  the  next  morninsf,  by 
one  of  those  daring  movements  for 
which  this  nation  of  Christians  has  al- 
ways been  so  justly  celebrated,  they 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  T'urkish 
army.  During  this  memorable  engage- 
ment Marco  Botzari  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  four  hundred  of  his  country- 
men, penetrated  to  the  centre  of  a  col- 
umn of  five  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and 
by  his  example  infused  the  greatest 
confidence  into  bis  small  but  determin- 
ed phalanx  of  Suliotes.  He  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  groin,  but  con- 
cealed his  situation  until,  in  the  heat  of 
the  action,  he  received  a  musqnet-ball 
in  the  head,  and  instantly  fell,  &c." 

"  Another  account  states,  that  Mar- 
co Botzari  penetrated  to  the  tent  of  the 
Pacha  himself,  whom  he  slew,  but  was 
wounded  by  a  black  servant,  faithful  to 
the  Pacha,  while  he  was  exhibiting  the 
head  to  his  soldiers." 
As  there  is,  imhappily,  no  reason  to 


doubt  the  fact  of  the  death  of  this  dis- 
tinguished patriot,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  our  readers,  and,  what  is  of  even 
more  importance,  it  may  serve  the  al- 
most sacred  cause  which  he  espoused, 
if  we  give  a  slight  notice  of  his  public 
life  and  character  :  and  we  do  this  the 
rather,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  source  from  whence  we  derive 
our  information  is  the  only  one  at  pres- 
ent in  this  country  that  is  capable  of 
supplying  it. 

Marco  Botzari  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  Kitzo  Botzari,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  principal  families  of  Sulei, 
and  a  head  of  bis  tribe  during  their 
long  war  with  the  late  Ali  Pacha. 
When  this  war  was  terminated,  by  the 
fall  of  Sulei  into  the  hands  of  thePacha, 
Kitzo  Botzari  retired  to  the  Ionian 
Islands  ;  but  Marco,  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  remained  in  Albania,  with  sev- 
eral other  members  of  his  family,  and 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  most  entire 
obscurity.  During  this  period,  no  cir- 
cumstances occurring  to  call  forth  any 
peculiar  traits  of  character,  nothing  was 
noted  of  him  but  that  he  was  a  young 
man  of  great  personal  courage,  and 
with  high  notions  of  justice  and  honour. 
A  trifling  anecdote  will  here  illustrate 
his  views  on  the  latter  points.  A  par- 
ticular friend  of  Marco  was  playing  at 
cards  with  two  persons  who  were  in 
the  service  of  Ali  Pacha,  at  the  time 
the  latter  was  at  Prevesa  ;  and  this 
friend,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the 
other  players,  had  contrived  to  mark 
the  cards,  and  thus  make  a  certainty 
of  winning  the  third.  But  Marco,  who 
was  present,  and  observed  what  had 
been  done,  openly  noticed  it  ;  saying, 
"  There  is  no  true  victory,  my  friend, 
but  that  which  is  gained  by  fair  skill 
and  open  courage." 

It  was  at  the  time  Ali  Pacha  was  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity,  when  be- 
sieged in  Joannina,  (in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1820)  that  Marco  Botzari 
first  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a 
warlike  leader  of  his  countrymen,  the 
Suliotes.     At  this  epocha  the  Suliotes 
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had  leagued  tliemselves  with  Ismael 
Pacha,  the  successor  of  the  deposed 
All,  in  the  hope  of  n^covering  their 
country,  which  the  latter  had  conquer- 
ed from  theui.  In  this  league,  under 
the  command  of  his  uncle  Note  Botzari, 
chief  head  of  the  Suiiote  tribe,  JMarco 
led  several  bold  and  successful  attacks 
against  the  troops  of  Ali — chasing 
them  to  the  very  gates  of  the  fortress 
of  Joannina.  This  league,  however, 
was  almost  immediately  broken,  on  the 
discovery  that  Ismael  Pacha, — ^jealous 
of  the  Suliotes  once  more  gaining  any 
head  in  Greece, —  had  actually  employ- 
ed a  company  of  liis  Albanian  troops 
to  take  the  field  in  the  rear  of  the  little 
tribe  of  Sulei,  for  the  purpose,  if  possi- 
ble, of  extirpating  them  altogether. 

On  the  discovery  of  this  perfidy,  the 
Suliotes  made  common  cause  with  Ali 
Pacha  against  the  Turks  ;  and  in  this 
league  Marco  displayed,  from  time  to 
time,  the  most  conspicuous  military 
talents,  and  became  the  terror  of  all  the 
Pachas,  and  of  the  Albanians.  On  one 
occasion,  in  particular,  with  a  little 
troop  of  about  thirty  followers  alone,  he 
succeeded  in  dislodging  Hassan  Pacha, 
of  Negroponte,  from  the  village  of  Stri- 
vina,  in  the  plain  of  Arta.  And  on 
another  occasion,  with  a  very  inferior 
force,  he  defeated  and  took  prisoner  a 
Bey  of  Gregaria,  at  the  foot  of  some 
mountains  near  Joannina. 

Again,  when  the  town  of  Arta  was 
occupied  by  the  expedition  consisting 
of  mixed  troops — Greeks  and  Mahom- 
medan  Albanians — who  were  acting 
for  Ali  Pacha,  Marco,  with  a  little 
troop  of  twenty-five  men  only,  night 
after  night  attacked  the  fortified  dwel- 
ling of  Combotti,  which  is  a  place  of 
great  strength,  and  in  which  was  post- 
ed the  Hnsnadar  (treasurer)  of  Cliour- 
shid  Pacha,  and  Soultzo  Kersea,  with 
200  men  ;  and  not  a  night  passed  that 
the  enemy  did  not  lose  several  men, 
either  by  the  boldness  and  suddenness 
of  his  attacks,  or  by  his  dexterity  in 
picking  them  out  with  his  musquet 
through  the  windows  and  other  acces- 
sible points  of  the  place.  Twice,  also, 
he  set  fire  to  the  building  ;  and  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  mining  and  blow- 
ing it  up. 

On  the  defection  of  the  Mahomedan 


Albanians,  which  happened  shortly  af- 
ter this,  he  retired  with  his  own  coun- 
trymen to  the  mountains  of  Sulei. 

At  the  period  now  alluded  to,  the 
distinguished  tdlents  and  reputation  of 
Marco  Botzari  had  acquired  for  him 
the  particular  notice  of  Prince  Mavro- 
cordato.  and  the  uses  to  which  he  ap- 
plied the  influence  which  these  gave 
him,  immediately  cemented  a  friend- 
ship between  the  two  leaders  ;  and  at 
the  time  that  the  general  rising  of  the 
Greeks  against  their  Turkish  oppres- 
sors took  place,  Marco  was  the  first  to 
submit  himself  to  the  regular  govern- 
ment that  was  formed,  and  to  use  his 
almost  resistless  influence  whh  his 
countrymen  to  induce  them  to  follow 
his  example.  When  it  is  considered 
that  Marco  was  (unlike  his  brother 
Constantine)  an  entirely  uneducated 
man  ;  in  the  flower  and  heat  of  his 
youth  ;  at  the  summit  of  a  well-earned 
fame  ;  and  with  unbounded  influence 
over  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  his 
countrymen  ;  his  thus  laying  aside  all 
personal  and  ambitious  views,  and  sub- 
mitting himself  wholly  and  uncondi- 
tionally to  a  new-formed  government, 
— seeking  and  desiring  to  hold  no  high- 
er station  in  it  than  that  of  an  humble 
agent  in  fulfilling  its  plans  for  achiev- 
ing the  liberties  of  his  country, — evin- 
ces a  self-devotion  and  simplicity  of 
character  rarely  to  be  met  with  even 
under  circumstances  which  might  seem 
more  likely  to  call  it  forth. 

When  Sulei  was  invested  by  a  for- 
midable Turkish  force,  and  every  av- 
enue of  entrance  or  escape  was  shut  up, 
JMarco,  who  was  there,  contrived,  with 
a  very  few  of  his  countrymen,  to  effect 
a  passage  through  the  Turkish  camp, 
and  to  reach  Messolongio  ;  where,  af- 
ter having  collected  more  troops,  he 
took  up  a  position  at  Plaka,  and  the 
memorable  battle  fought  on  that  spot 
again  testified  his  extraordinary  skill, 
valour,  and  devotion.  He  fought  sword 
in  hand  for  a  great  length  of  time  a- 
gainst  a  party  of  Mahomedan  Albani- 
ans ;  when,  after  having  killed  several 
of  their  officers,  and  been  himself  se- 
verely wounded,  he  lost  his  horse  and 
baggage,  and  was  again  compelled  to 
retire  to  Messolongia. 

When  the  Suliotes  afterwards  made 
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terms  with  their  besiegers,  he  was  at 
Messolongio  ;  and  though  aware  of  the 
critical  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed,  he  did  not  disapprove  of  their 
resolution  to  submit  themselves  condi- 
tionally to  their  enemies,  yet  he  refused 
to  follow  their  example  and  retire  with 
them,  as  he  might  have  done  with  hon- 
our, but  resolved  to  remain  with  Prince 
Mavrocordato,  conscious  that  if  Ae  had 
left  him,  he  would  have  lost  that  most 
efficient  support  which  he  derived  from 
the  opinions  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
as  to  the  state  of  their  cause,  and  that 
the  edifice  of  liberty,  which  seemed  to 
be  just  rising  from  its  foundation,  ce- 
mented by  the  blood  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers,  would  again  fall  to  pieces  and 
go  to  nought.  He  therefore  sent  away 
his  family  to  Ancona,  to  avoid  the  im- 
portunities which  they  were  urging  up- 
on him,  and  linked  himself,  for  better 
for  worse,  to  tlie  fortunes  of  Mavrocor- 
dato and  his  suffering  country. 

The  most  successful,  distinguished, 
and  important  epoch  of  Marco's  ex- 
ploits was  that  which  included  the 
siege  and  storming  of  Messolongio  by 
the  Turks.  At  this  period,  when  the 
town  was  invested  on  all  sides  by  a 
Turkish  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
he  still  kept  possession  of  the  weak 
outskirts  ffor  they  do  not  deserve  the 
name  of  fortifications)  in  company  with 
his  friend  Mavrocordato,  and  with  a 
body  of  no  more  than  300  men — both 
of  them  determining  to  perish  in  the 
ruins  of  the  town,  rather  than  willingly 
abandon  it.  And  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
attributed  to  this  determination,  that 
the  cause  of  Greece  at  present  bears  an 
aspect  of  hope  instead  of  despair.  In 
this  campaign,  with  the  aid  of  some 
slight  reinforcements,  they  occasioned 
the  Turks  a  loss  of  3000  men,  and 
finally  saved  the  town.  This  latter 
event  was  effected  purely  by  a  piece  of 
personal  valour  and  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Marco  Botzari.  The  Turkish 
troops  had  assaulted  Messolongio,  and 
actually  gained  possession  of  the  out- 
posts of  the  town, — overpowering  for 
a  time  the  chief  body  of  troops  under 
the  command  of  Botzari,  and  compel- 
ling them  to  retire  to  the  shore  and  en- 
deavour to  escape  in  their  boats,  &c. 
Marco  was  compelled   to  follow   them 


in  this  extremity  ;  but  he  determined 
to  make  one  gallant  effort  to  rally  them, 
which  entirely  succeeded.  While  they 
were  retiring  precipitately,  he  rushed 
in  among  them,  nourishing  his  sword 
and  shouting  Hurra  !  and  gave  them 
to  believe  that  their  fellows  had  repuls- 
ed the  Turks,  and  that  they  were  fling- 
ing themselves  from  the  walls  into  the 
ditch.  His  troops  rallied  at  these 
sounds  ,•  he  again  placed  himself  at 
their  head  and  led  them  unexpectedly 
on  the  enemy,  and  the  place  was  final- 
ly abandoned  by  the  Turks,  leaving 
behind  thern  an  immense  booty  in  ar- 
tillery, ammunition,  and  baggage  of 
great  value. 

Botzari  was  in  no  instance  known  to 
avail  himself  even  of  the  fair  spoils 
that  were  taken  from  the  enemy,  but 
suffered  them  all  to  be  divided  among 
his  men,  with  whom,  however,  he  in- 
variably shared  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  the  campaign,  being  neither 
armed,  attired,  or  fed  in  any  way  diffe- 
rent from  them.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  he  has  often  refused  large  bribes 
offered  him  by  the  enemy,  if  he  would 
retire  into  the  Ionian  Islands.  Once, 
in  particular,  at  Messolongio,  500 
purses*  were  offered  him  if  he  would 
quit  the  place.  The  person  from  whose 
lips  these  notices  of  his  life  are  collect- 
ed, was  informed  of  the  above  through 
an  unquestionable  channel. 

But  the  most  prominent  and  striking 
illustration  that  can  be  oflered  of  the 
pure  patriotism  that  actuated  Botzari  in 
all  his  views,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
the  following  fact  : — the  father  of 
Marco  (Kitzo  Botzari)  was  extremely 
obnoxious  to  Ali  Pacha,  on  account  of 
his  being  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Suliote 
tribes,  against  which  Ali  had  so  long 
made  war.  It  was  mentioned,  in  the 
commencement  of  this  paper,  that,  on 
the  fall  of  Sulci  into  the  hands  of  Ali, 
Kitzo  Botzari  retired  to  the  Ionian 
Islands.  Shortly  afler  this  period,  Ali 
made  several  underhand  attempts  on 
the  life  of  Kitzo,  one  of  which  at  last 
succeeded.  Having  occasion  to  leave 
the  islands,  and  come  to  Arta,  he  was 
there  privately  shot  by  an  agent  of  Ali. 
At  the  time  the  Greeks  first    rose   on 

*  A  purse  is  500  Turkish  pias(res;  or  a- 
bout  £10  sterling-. 
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their  oppressors,  this  agent  in  the  death 
of  Marco's  father,  (one  Capitan  Gogo, 
ofTzumeska)  was  considered  as  an 
important  aid  to  the  cause,  but  he  was 
reluctant  to  come  forward  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Marco,  knowing  that  the  lat- 
ter was  aware  of  the  part  he  had  taken 
(by  the  order  of  Ali)  in  tlie  death  of 
his  father.  But  Marco  voUmtarily 
sought  an  interview  with  this  person,  in 
which  he  assured  him  that  this  was  an 
epoch  at  which  he  had  tliought  it  ne- 
cessary to  dismiss  from  his  breast  all 
passions  but  the  love  of  country  ;  and 
he  urged  Jiim  to  do  the  same  ;  adding, 
"  It  was  not  you  who  killed  my  father, 
it  was  Ali."  And  he  actually  endeav- 
oured to  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
some  branches  of  their  respective  fami- 
lies, in  order  to  strengthen  the  bond  of 
union  which  he  wished  to  exist  between 
them  on  this  occasion. 

Only  one  more  anecdote  will  be  ad- 
ded, in  illustration  of  the  personal  cool- 
ness and  intrepidity  of  this  distinguish- 


ed chieftain.  The  relater  of  the  fore- 
going was  one  day  dining  at  the  head- 
quarters of  Marco's  uncle,  at  Arta,  and 
after  dinner  he  was  walking  alone  in 
the  town  with  Miirco,  when  several 
balls  from  the  Turkish  batteries  fell  at 
a  very  short  distance  from  them.  While 
the  relater  (who  is  no  soldier")  was  en- 
deavouring to  conceal  his  sense  of  the 
danger  that  seemed  to  surround  them, 
Marco  observed  laughingly,  and  point- 
ing to  the  balls,  "■  You  see  these  are 
the  only  kind  of  apples  the  Turks 
would  send  us  for  our  dessert." 

Marco  Botzari  was,  at  the  period  of 
his  death,  not  more  than  30  or  31 
ye^rs  of  age,  stout,  but  of  low  stature, 
with  extremely  fine  bright  black  eyes, 
dark  complexion,  and  a  countenance 
altogether  highly  animated  and  expres- 
sive. His  arms  consisted  of  a  musquet, 
a  sabre,  and  a  Turkish  knife,  and  one 
small  pistol  of  extremely  inferior 
quality. 


(Mou.  Mag.) 
ODE  TO  A  MOUNTAIN  TORRENT. 

From  the  German. 
BT    GEOBGE   OlAUS    BORROW. 

How  lovely  art  thou  In  thy  tresses  of  foam ; 

And  yet  the  warm  blood  in  my  bosom  grows  chill, 
When,  yelling,  thou  roUest  thee  down  from  thy  home. 

Mid  the  boom  of  the  echoing  forest  and  hill. 
The  pine-trees  are  shaken, — they  yield  to  thy  shocks, 

And  spread  their  vast  ruin  wide  over  the  ground ; 
The  rocks  fly  before  thee, — thou  siezest  the  rocks, 

And  wliirl'st  them  like  pebbles  contemptuously  round. 
The  sun-beams  have  cloth'd  thee  in  glorious  dyes, 

Tliey  streak  with  the  tints  of  the  heavenly  bow 
Those  hovering  columns  of  vapour  that  rise 

Forth  from  the  bubbling  cauldron  below. 
But  why  art  thou  seeking  the  ocean's  dark  brine  ? 

If  grandeur  makes  happiness,  sure  it  is  found 
When  first  from  the  depths  of  the  rock-girdled  mine 

Thou  boundest,  and  all  gives  response  to  thy  sound. 
Then  haste  not,  0  Torrrent,  to  yonder  dark  sea, 

For  there  thou  must  crouch  beneath  Slavery's  rod ; 
Here  thou  art  lonely,  and  lovely,  and  free, — 

Free  as  an  angel,  and  strong  as  a  god. 

True,  it  is  pleasant,  at  eve  or  at  noon. 

To  gaze  on  the  sea,  and  its  far-winding  bays, 
When  tiiig'd  with  the  light  of  the  wandering  raoonj 

Or  red  with  the  gold  of  the  mid-summer  rays  ; 
But,  Torrent,  what  is  it,  what  is  it, — Ijehold 

That  lustre  as  nought  but  a  bait  and  a  snare  ; 
What  is  the  summer-sun's  purple  and  gold 

To  him  who  breathes  not  in  pure  freedom  the  air  ? 
O  pause  for  a  time, — for  a  short  moment  stay  ; 

Still  art  Ihou  streaming, — my  words  are  in  vain  ; 
Oft-changing  winds,  witji  tyrannical  sway, 

Lord  there  below  on  the  time-serving  main  ! 
Then  l-.aste  not,  0  Torrent,  to  yonder  dark  sea, 

For  there  thou  must  crouch  beneath  Slavery's  rod  ; 
Here  t'lou  art  lonely,  and  lovely,  and  free, — 

Free  as  angel,  and  strong  as  a  god. 
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EDINBURGH  AND  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 


(Europ.  Mag-.) 


TT  is  now  twenty  years  ago  that  the 
-*'  innovation  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view attracted  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  weaned  the  general  attachment 
from  the  then  standard  works  of  criti- 
cism (the  Monthly  and  Critical  Re- 
views), which  had  been  hallowed  by 
time,  and  exalted  in  the  estimation  of 
the  republic  of  letters  by  tlie  contribu- 
tions of  Johnson,  of  Smollett,  and  of 
the  literary  phalanx  of  that  distinguish- 
ed era. 

The  plan  upon  which  theEdinburgh 
Review  was  first  given  to  the  public 
was,  at  least  in  one  respect,  admirably 
calculated  to  benefit  the  community, 
and  seemed  indeed  to  have  been  ren- 
dered absolutely  necessary  to  the  im- 
proved spirit  of  the  times,  and  by  the 
great  accessions  to  knowledge  which 
had  been  made  to  all  classes  of  the  pub- 
lic within  the  preceding  half  century. 
At  the  period  when  the  Monthly  and 
Critical  Reviews  were  at  their  zenith, 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
literary  world,  and  the  public  in  gene- 
ral, was  by  far  more  distinctly  marked 
than  it  is  at  present.  Literary  men  in 
England  were  then  extremely  numer- 
ous, but  there  was  no  gradation  from 
what  was  then  called  literary  people  to 
an  exceeding  low  degree  of  knowledge 
with  which  the  middle  classes  of  Eng- 
lish society  were  then  satisfied,  but 
which  would  now  scarcely  satisfy  peo- 
ple of  a  very  inferior  rank.  At  that 
period  science  and  literature,  as  well  as 
philosophy,  were  confined  to  profes- 
sional persons,  or  to  those  whose 
wealth  or  rank  rendered  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  a  matter  of  ordinary  rou- 
tine and  necessity ,or  to  those  whose  in- 
dividual superiority  of  intellect  render- 
ed it  an  object  of  desire  ;  the  rest  of 
the  community  were  satisfied  with  the 
degree  of  education  necessary  for  the 
common  purposes  of  life,  or  for  grati- 
fying the  vacuities  of  leisure  with  works 
of  fiction  or  other  light  amusement. 
Reviews  at  that  period  were  therefore 
addressed  to  the  literary  part  of  the 
community,    and      related,    generally 
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speaking,  to  works  of  consequence  ; 
whilst  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  left  to  seek  their  amusement  in  the 
current  works  of  the  day,  which  the 
reviewers  hardly  condescended  to  no- 
tice, or  noticed  briefly  in  a  sort  of  Ap- 
pendix. But  from  the  dawn  of  the 
American  Revolution  our  countrymen 
began  to  press  forward  into  another 
rank  in  the  scale  of  social  existence. 
What  had  hitherto  been  considered  as 
the  lower  ranks  of  society  now  began 
to  aspire  to  that  education,  which  had 
previously  been  considered  as  the  al- 
most preicri[)tive  right  of  the  higher 
circles  ;  the  public  mind  became  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  ephemeral 
novels  of  a  circulating  library,  but  a 
demand  arose  for  analytical  works  of 
criticism  at  once  sound  and  adapted  to 
well  educated,  rather  than  to  learned 
people.  The  middle  and  even  many 
of  the  lower  orders  of  society  began  to 
feel  an  unusual  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  a  periodical  work  which  in  an  eru- 
dite, but  yet  popular  manner,  should 
discuss  the  most  material  subjects  of 
the  day,  and  enter  upon  the  yet  untrod- 
den field  of  statistical  politics,  was  sure 
to  meet  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
public  attention  and  support.  The 
Edinburgh  Review,  in  its  plan  of  adap- 
ting its  critiques  to  the  taste  of  the  da}', 
did  not  renounce  the  design  of  giving 
occasional  critiques  upon  abstruse  sub- 
jects ;  and  many  of  its  articles  evinced 
the  most  profound  erudition  as  well  as 
a  high  degree  of  natural  talents  ;  and 
its  numbers  were  rendered  yet  more 
valuable  by  its  constant  discussion  of 
subjects  of  national  importance.  But 
unfortunately  these  latter  subjects  were 
always  discussed  in  a  spirit  of  party, 
rather  than  in  a  tone  of  philosophy  ; 
and  although  that  party  might  embrace 
the  most  enlarged  and  enlightened 
views,  although  its  feelings  and  senti- 
ments were  in  unison  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution  and  with  the 
most  ennobling  principles  of  our  na- 
ture, yet  the  union  of  literature  and 
party  politics  was  in  itself  injudicious, 
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The  Picturesque  and  Beautiful. 


and  people  of  sagacity  did  not  scruple 
to  anticipate  from  it  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  cause  of  science 
and  of  letters.  As  if  to  verify  these 
forebodings,  the  example  of  the  Edin- 
burgh was,  in  1809,  followed  by  the 
Quarterly  Review,  launched  complete- 
ly upon  the  principles  of  a  party  work. 
From  the  first  appearance  of  the  latter 
to  the  present  day,  every  subject  it  has 
embraced,  whether  of  science,  of  litera- 
ture, or  of  philosophy,  has  been  view- 
through  the  medium  of  party  feelings  ; 
and  what  was  once  the  cool,  sequester- 
ed walks  of  the  academy  have  been 


lately  assimilated  to  the  agitated  area 
of  the  forum.  This  spirit  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review  has  produced  its  natural 
consequences  ;  the  diflfusion  of  more 
of  party  feeling  throughout  the  pages 
of  its  rival ;  philosophy  is  obliged  to 
yield,  not  to  patriotism,  but  to  her  more 
ignoble  adversary,  party  ;  every  sub- 
ject is  distorted  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  a  sect ;  facts  are  often  misstated  ;  the 
first  and  simple  principles  of  ratiocina- 
tion are  obscured,  and  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  led  astray  either  by  ingenious 
sophistry  or   by  unintentional    preju- 
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ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  PICTURESQUE  AND  BEAUTIFUL. 

(Extracted  from  Blackwood's  Magazine.) 


TF  any  one  be  at  the  trouble  to  con- 
-*■  suit  the  many  wire-drawn  and  desul- 
tory treatises  which  have  been  put  forth 
"about  and  about"  the  Picturesque  and 
Beautiful,  he  will  find,  I  believe,  that 
they  all  end,  after  many  a  weary  cata- 
logue of  things  which  are,  or  are  not, 
picturesque  or  beautiful,  in  laying  down 
as  a  sort  of  general  rule,  that  pictur- 
esque objects  are  rough,  beautiful  ones 
smooth.  Dilapidated  buildings,  inter- 
mingling trees,  perturbed  waters,  are, 
say  they,  picturesque.  Glassy  lakes, 
regular  architecture,  smooth  hills,  and 
shaven  lawns,  are  beautiful.  Good — 
but  why  are  we  delighted  with  these 
things  in  such  opposite  and  unaccount- 
able ways  ?  Why  do  we  call  a  regular- 
ly built  palace  beautiful,  and  yet  not 
tolerate  it  in  a  picture  (or  scarcely  so) 
until  it  had  tumbled  down,  and  is  over- 
grown with  ivy,  and  choked  up  with 
weeds  and  brushwood  ?  Discuss  unto 
me,  good  Book-maker,  what  is  the 
cause  of  all  this  apparent  contradiction. 
I  know  well  enough  it  is  no  joke  to 
call  the  Picturesque  "  a  picture  askew ;" 
but  want,  farther,  to  know  how  this 
comes  about — "the  plain  song  of  it;" 
in  short,  why  landscape  painters  and 
their  admirers  are  contented  to  draw 
any  object,  natural  or  artificial,  in  the 
precise  ratio  of  its  worthlessness  in  all 
other  respects  : — Why  they  luxuriate 
in  tumble-down  temples,  deserted  mon- 
asteries, ill-grown  trees,  twisted  shrubs, 
coarse  grass,  withered  leavesj  old-wom- 


en, broken  pots,  hoopless  casks,  trod- 
den-down  corn,  Shetland  ponies,  starv- 
ed Jackasses,  with  masters  "  more  rag- 
ged than  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth !" 
A  painter,  like  the  owl  in  the  fable, 
loves  Sultan  Mahmoud,  because  he  can 
give  him  "  fifty  ruined  villages."  Now 
this  cannot  be  all  whim  and  caprice. 
Whole  bodies  of  men  would  not  thus 
run  mad  "north-north-west"  for  noth- 
ing. "  There  must  be  reason  for  it,  if 
philosophy  could  find  it  out." 

It  seems  to  be  a  universal  law  of  our 
nature,  that  we  attain  to  pleasurable 
feelings  through  two  opposite  media. 
There  is  the  excitement  of  unusual  ex- 
ertion, mental  or  corporeal,  or  both 
mixed  ;  and  there  is  the  pleasure  of  un- 
expected ease  or  quiescence.  The  first 
should  appear  to  consist  in  the  delight 
of  overcoming  a  more  than  ordinary 
difficulty  ;  the  last  in  finding  less  diffi- 
culty than  ordinary  to  overcome.  This 
is  applicable,  more  or  less,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  to  every  description, 
probably,  of  mental  and  corporeal  ac- 
tion. Thus  we  take  pleasure  in  as- 
cending a  mountain  or  climbing  a  rock 
from  the  difficulty  overcome;  and  in 
skaiting,  riding,  or  sailing,  from  the  un- 
usual ease  with  which  we  move.  In 
reading,  we  are  pleased  with  subtle  ar- 
gumentation, acute  logic,  or  profound 
analysis,  from  the  first  principle,  that 
of  difficulty  overcome;  but  with  smooth 
poetry,  or  easy  and  familiar  prose, 
irom  the  unexpected  quickness  with 
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which  the  mind  is  led  forward.  The 
pleasure  of  riddles  contrasted  with  that 
derived  from  those  rhymes  that  are 
used  as  a  "  memoria  technica/''  or  ar- 
tificial memory,  is  an  instance  in  point ; 
and  of  the  same  description  is  the 
pleasure  received  from  hearing  or 
playing  difficult  and  complicated  music, 
compared  with  that  which  arises  from 
a  flowing  and  simple  air.  It  is  need- 
less to  multiply  examples.  The  gene- 
ral principle  must,  I  think,  be  admitted 
to  be  true.  Whether  it  may  help  us 
to  a  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  Pictur- 
esque and  Beautiful — that  is  to  say,  of 
the  modes  of  the  different  descriptions 
of  pleasure  which  we  draw  from  the 
contemplation  of  objects  coming  under 
those  denominations,  is  the  next  in- 
quiry. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  those 
principles  elucidate  the  causes  of  the 
different  sorts  of  pleasure,  derivable 
from  the  view  of  certain  objects  called 
picturesque  and  beautiful,  we  must  in- 
quire whether  these  objects  generally 
are  adapted  to  call  up  the  feehngs  in 
question  according  to  the  principles 
supposed.  Let  us  take  an  example. 
The  most  picturesque  object,  perhaps, 
in  nature,  is  a  tree.  Why  is  it  so  ? 
Because  the  distribution  of  its  parts  is 
so  infinitely  complicated  and  so  won- 
derfully diversified,  that  the  mind  can- 
not, even  by  the  longest-continued  ef- 
forts, attain  to  a  full  and  complete  idea 
and  remembrance  of  them.  No  paint- 
er could  ever  delineate  a  tree,  branch 
by  branch,  leaf  by  leaf.  If  he  did,  no 
spectator  could  decide  whether  he  iiad 
done  so  or  not.  Our  most  distinct  idea 
of  a  tree  is  only  general.  We  have 
little  more  than  an  outline.  The  great- 
er and  more  superficial  indentions  of 
its  foliage,  its  larger  interstices  of 
branch,  its  masses  of  shadow,  and  its 
most  pervading  hues,  are  enough  for  us. 
We  are  compelled  to  hwip  and  sloven 
over  a  million  of  beautiful  particulari- 
ties, exquisite  minutenesses,  which  our 
apprehension  is  not  microscopic  enough 
to  seize  in  the  detail.  In  spite  of  our- 
selves we  7nake  a  daub  of  it  even  in 
imagination.  Hence,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  masses  of  foliage  there  is  a 
perpetual  excitement  and  struggle  of 
the  mind  to  obtain  a  complete  idea—a 


constant  approach  with  an  impossibili- 
ty of  reaching  the  desired  goal.  Dif- 
ficulty, then,  is  the  source  of  the  Pic- 
turesque. Irregular  vanity  is  its  life. 
Regularity,  plan,  and  method,  are  its 
antipodes.  They  constitute  the  essence 
of  the  opposite  quality — the  Beautiful 
— the  term  being,  of  course,  used  in  a 
limited  sense. 

Let  us  try  to  elucidate  this  farther. 
I  have  said  that  the  pleasure  we  derive 
from  the  contemplation  of  objects 
which  are  styled  Beautiful,  as  opposed 
to  Picturesque,  arises  from  the  unex- 
pected ease  and  readiness  with  which 
we  comprehend  the  distribution  of 
their  parts.  Take  regular  architecture 
as  a  specimen.  In  the  the  largest  and 
most  complex  edifice  of  Grecian  or 
modern  regular  architecture,  general 
simplicity  and  order  are  the  ground- 
work. Let  the  minor  parts  be  orna- 
mented as  they  will — let  the  details  be 
ever  so  elaborate,  ever  so  diversified, 
still  the  general  design  is  at  the  first 
view  fully  present  to  the  mind.  Let 
any  one  look  at  the  Parthenon,  at  St. 
Peter's,  at  St.  Paul's,  at  Blenheim  or 
Versailles,  and  he  comprehends  their 
plan  at  once.  He  perceives  immedi- 
ately that  the  parts  of  these  immense 
edifices  answer  to  each  other ;  tower 
to  tower,  wing  to  wing,  pillar  to  pillar, 
window  to  window.  He  is  struck  with 
the  triumph  of  order.  He  compre- 
hends at  a  single  glance  the  distribu- 
tion of  millions  of  tons  oi"  marble  or 
freestone — the  disposal  of  thousands  of 
yards  of  complicate  ornament.  He 
lays  out  at  once  correctly  in  his  mind 
acres  of  lawn  and  shrubbery — miles  of 
terrace  or  parterre.  This  pleasurable 
sense  of  unexpected  ease  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Beautiful  as  contrasted  with 
tiie  Picturesque.  They  are  produced 
and  reproduced  by  the  alternate  de- 
struction of  each  other.  The  introduc- 
tion of  contusion  is  the  origin  of  the 
first,  and  the  remedy  of  that  confusion 
is  the  origin  of  the   second. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  most 
beautiful  temple  that  Grecian  architec- 
ture can  boast.  While  perfect,  it  is  no 
great  subject  of  a  picture  in  the  ab- 
stract. But  let  time  work  his  will  with 
it.  Let  the  columns  fall,  let  the  roof 
shrink,  let  rao^s  and  decay  and    vio- 
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lence  deform  the  stones,  let  trees  and 
brushwood  and  long  grass  spring  about 
it,  and  in  it,  and  upon  it — until  every 
straight  line  be  broken  and  all  unifor- 
mity destroyed,  and  it  is  picturesque. 
It  becomes  so  because  the  original  reg- 
ularity of  the  plan  is  lost.  We  have 
to  labour  out  the  idea  of  its  present 
state  without  assistance  from  its  former 
beauty  ;  or  with  such  assistance  as 
impedes  more  than  it  helps.  If  the 
column  on  the  right  stands,  that  on  the 
left  is  prostrate.  If  this  pedestal  is 
entire,  that  is  broken.  If  the  wall  here 
is  regular,  there  it  is  shrunk  or  shat- 
tered. If  this  stone  is  smooth,  that  is 
rough.  If  this  part  is  white,  that  is 
black.  It  is  a  chaos,  a  ruin, — and  can 
only  be  pictured  and  retained  in  the 
mind  by  intense  observance  and  pro- 
longed contemplation. 

If  this  mode  of  trial  be  applied  to 
other  objects,  it  will  be  found  to  an- 
swer in  the  same  manner.  A  ship,  for 
instance,  with  her  yards  squared,  her 
sails  bent,  and  every  rope  entire,  sail- 
ing on  a  smooth  sea,  at  right  angles 
with  the  line  of  vision,  is  as  little  pic- 
turesque as  so  complicated  an  object 
can  well  be.  Wreck  that  same  vessel, 
however.  Let  her  lay  obliquely  on 
her  keel,  "  docked  in  sand."  See  her 
when 

"  Ilei-  mast  has  ta'en  an  angle  with  the  sky, 
From  which  it  shifts  not." 

Let  her  planks  desert  her  ribs ;  her 
masts  give  way;  her  sails  fly  to  tatters ; 
her  stays  be  broken — while  the  bil- 
lows, 

"  Curling-  their  nifilan  heads," 

charge  full  speed  upon  her,  and  break 
over  her  at  intervals ;  and  she  becomes 
at  once  the  very  pink  of  the  Pictur- 
esque— the  delight  of  painters — the 
horror  of  underwriters. 

In  dress,  the  most  beautiful  and  elab- 
orate uniform  is  not  picturesque.  Why 
is  it  not  so  ?  Precisely  because  it  is  a 
vnifonn;  because  one  part  presuppo- 
ses another.  We  know  it  by  a  section. 
Tassel  dangles  after  tassel ;  lapelle 
balances  lapelle;  shoulder-knot  copies 
shoulder-knot; 

"  SUirt  nods  at  skirt ;  each  button  has  a  brother; 
And  half  the  collar  but  reflects  the  other." 

Now, "  handy-dandy,"  change-clothes 
— and   "your  tattered  prodigal,   just 


come  from  swine-keeping,  and  eating 
draff  and  husks  " — is  the  very  darling 
of  the  Picturesque ;  and  he  is  so.  be- 
cause his  wretchedness  is  not  of  a  piece, 
like  the  other's  finery.  There  is  no 
method  in't.  The  entire  stocking  on 
this  leg  does  not  ensure  us  against  a 
torn  one  on  the  other,  any  more  than 
the  rent  in  this  elbow  necessarily  pre- 
supposes a  hole  in  that.  He  has  no 
keeping  about  him,  excepting  a  sort  of 
medium  tint  of  squalidity.  There  is 
no  fellowship  in  his  patches.  They 
are  various  in  form  and  in  hue,  as 

"  Autumnal  leaves 

In  Vallombrosa." 

His  rags  obey  the  winds,  and  them  on- 
ly. His  unkempt  hair,  untouched  by 
powder  or  curling-iron,  is  "  of  what 
colour  it  pleases  God."  It  would  puz- 
zle a  sanhedrim  of  tailors  to  make  a  fac- 
simile of  him.  He  is  beyond  their 
hand — and  so  they  deliver  him  over  to 
Mr.  Somebody,  the  artist,  as  material 
for  the  Picturesque. 

It  would  be  useless  to  add  to  these 
examples.  If  difficulty  of  conception 
be  the  source  of  that  pleasure  which 
we  take  in  contemplating  picturesque 
objects,  the  reason  of  our  preferring  to 
see  such  objects  delineated  in  a  picture 
is  obvious  enough.  It  is,  however, 
twofold  in  its  nature.  First,  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
accurately  of  irregular  objects  over- 
come so  far,  as  to  enable  their  being 
delineated  correctly  on  paper  or  can- 
vass. And,  secondly,  in  viewing  the 
picture,  we  have  a  fainter  repetition  of 
the  pleasure  we  derive  from  seeing  the 
objects  themselves.  In  addhion  to 
these  reasons  for  preferring  the  Pictur- 
esque in  painting,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  regularly  Beautiful  loses  much 
more  of  its  effect  when  diminished. 
The  actual  mass  seems  to  be  necessary, 
to  produce  the  surprise  which  we  feel 
in  understanding,  and  arranging  at 
once  in  the  mind,  the  proportions  of  a 
mighty  but  regular  object.  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  is  nothing  in  a  picture;  and 
yet  it  is  as  picturesque  as  most  modern 
structures.  In  such  drawings,  we 
know  there  is  no  difficulty  of  execu- 
tion. We  cannot  forget  the  rules  and 
compasses  ;  and  the  draughtsman  be- 
comes a  mere  mechanist  in  our  eyes. 
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In  colouring,  the  same  rules  hold  good. 
We  may  further  observe  of  colours, 
that  the  most  glaring  are  perhaps  the 
least  picturesque,  from  their  being  of 
unfrequent  occurrence,  in  masses,  in 
natural  scenes.  All  the  colours  of  a 
harlequin's  jacket,  however,  would  not 
be  picturesque  if  regularly  disposed. 
To  be  so  they  must  be  thrown  together, 
and  intermingle  as  Nature  and  the  Sea- 
sons mingle  them.  Why  are  autumnal 
tints  the  greatest  favourites  .''  Because 
they  are  the  most  varied  and  capricious. 
The  most  complex  figures,  if  v/e  know 
them  to  be  regular,  are  not  picturesque. 
Nobody  would  apply  the  term  to  the 
flourisiies  on  a  bank-note,  though  their 
difficulty  defy  forgery.  But  they  are 
only  difficult  to  us.  We  see  that,  in 
fact,  they  are  regular,  and  tliat  we  need 
only  the  key  from  the  mechanic  who 
cut  them,  to  decipher  them  as  easily 
as  an  intercepted  dispatch. 

If  we  apply  the  principles  here  con- 
tended for  to  existing  styles  of  architec- 
ture, they  would  seem  to  elucidate  the 
reason  of  our  preferring  in  a  picture  the 
Gothic  to  the  Grecian.  They  explain, 
indeed,  why,  in  fact,  we  dwell  the 
longest  upon  a  Gothic  edifice,  and  es- 
pecially upon  its  interior.  The  Goth- 
ic is  an  atten)pt  to  include  the  Pictur- 
esque in  tlie  Beautiful ;  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  it  is  a  successful  one.  If 
we  examine  the  exterior  and  general 
plan  of  a  catliedral,  for  instance,  we 
shall  find  it  to  be  beautifully  regular. 
The  details,  however,  are  artfully  com- 
plicated into  an  apparent  irregularity. 
Excepting  at  one  point  of  view,  they 
are  calculated  to  seem  irregular.  The 
varied  tracery — the  bundles  of  slender 
pillars,  the  slender  arches,  branching 
over  the  lofty  roofs  in  every  direction — 
the  ornamented  windows — the  broken 
lights — the  crossing  shadows — though 
in  reality  regular,  yet  form  a  composi- 
tion that  at  first  impresses  every  mind 
with  the  idea  of  irregularity.  This  is 
the  charm  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel.  We  gaze  upon  it  with  an  un- 
sated  delight,  which  the  most  admirable 
simplicity  could  never  bestow.  The 
eye,  comprehending  the  whole,  can  yet 
never  enumerate  nor  store  up  the  ex- 
quisitely varied  minutiae  of  which  that 
^vhole  is  composed.     It  is  like  the  infi- 


nite divisibility  of  matter.  We  might 
as  well  attempt  to  count  up  the  spark- 
ling atoms  in  a  block  of  marble 

But  the  excitement  is  inexhaustible. 

In  the  reverse  of  this,  we  may   dis- 
cover a  further  proof  of  the  truth  of 
these  principles.     As  Gothic  architec- 
ture, by   including  apparent  disorder 
under  external    regularity,   hides  the 
Picturesque  under  the  Beautiful;     so 
there  are  certain  objects,   which,  con- 
taining regularity  under   apparent   ir- 
regularity, include  the  Beautiful  under 
the  Picturesque.      This  depends  upon 
the  distance  from  which  they  are  view- 
ed.    IVlany  towns  are  so  situated,  as  to 
present,   when   seen    from  certain  sta- 
tions, an  outline  the   most   picturesque 
possible.     Draw  nearer,  and  this  gives 
way  to  the  beautiful.     We  are  enabled 
to  fill  up  the  outline,  and  find  it  in   re- 
ality to  cover  objects   of  the   opposite 
description — regular  streets  and  regu- 
lar houses.      This  is  the  case  with  ma- 
ny  regular  towns    built    on     uneven 
ground.     From  a  distance  we   distin- 
guish only  the  tops  of  buildings,  rising 
and  falling  capriciously — chimneys  of 
unequal     heiiihts — obscure     shadows 
mingling  and  crossing — the  whole  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  dark  shape- 
less mass  ;  and  this   is   all.      On   the 
spot,  we  find  tiers  of  houses,  doors  and 
windows,  at  regular  distances  ;  in  short, 
nothing    but    smooth     mason-work — 
straight  lines,  and   right   angles  : — the 
distant  sublimity  of  Edinburgh  chang- 
ed into  the  elegance   of  Bath,    or  the 
patent  transcendental  neatness  of  New 
Lanark. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  prin- 
ciples attempted  to  be  established,  as 
the  origin  of  our  sense  of  the  Pictur- 
esque and  Beautiful,  are  yet  applicable 
to  the  explanation  of  other  mental  re- 
sults. I  might  stop  here — but  there  is 
one  other  subject  with  which  they  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  intermingled,  of  so 
enticing  a  nature,  that,  albeit  it  be 
something  of  a  digression,  it  must  be 
ventured.  Digression  you  may  haply 
call  it,  gentle  reader ;  but  I  insist  on 
its  being  a  true  and  legitimate  corolla- 
ry, legitimately  appended  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  we  have  been  puz- 
zling about  so  long.  Could  I  do  less 
— it  being  the  grand  subject  of  some  o{ 
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the  prettiest  wranglings  that  ever  gra- 
ced the  annals  of  controvers}',  and 
which  have  been  bandied  by  the  pret- 
tiest mouths  that  ever  betook  them- 
selves to  the  dry  and  dusty  calHng  of 
polemics  ?  It  is  that  gentle  breeze  of 
doctrine  which  ruffles  for  a  moment 
the  silvery  surface  of  female  conversa- 
tion, only  to  make  it  sparkle  the  more, 
— the  metaphysic  of  the  toilet — the 
stumbling-block  of  the  far-famed  "Par- 
liament of  Love,"  which  defined  it  not 
— the  subject  which  Anthony  Count 
Hamilton  has  illustrated,  but  not  ex- 
plained— the  "  arcanum,"  which  "  Cu- 
pid's Casuist,"  in  the  spectator,  failed 
to  discover— the  desideratum  maxi- 
mum— the  physiognomical  standard 

OF    BEAUTY  ! 

There  is  no  subject,  in  the  round  of 
topics,  that  has  been  more  dogmatized 
upon  than   this — howsoever  many   of 
these  petitiones  principii   be  "  of  such 
sweet  breath  composed,"  as  might  mol- 
lify even   the   shades  of  Acquinas   or 
Duns  Scotus  into  acquiescence ;  though 
the  "angelic  doctor"  himself    might 
yield  to  something  more  angelic  ;   and 
the  subtle  logician  confess   the  breath 
of  beauty  more  subtle  than  the  airiest 
refinements  of  the   schools. — What   is 
Beauty? — No  question  has  been  put 
more  frequently ;  and  what  do  we  ob- 
tain by  it? — An  inventory  of  a  set  of 
features  which  are  called   "regular;" 
but  why  they  are  called  regular,  or  how 
this  regularity  comes  to  be  Beauty,  we 
are  not  informed.     We  are  referred  by 
one  to  Greek  statues;  and,  by  another, 
to  internal     feelings. — "  Then   comes 
our  fit  again ;"  for   we   find   that  the 
practice  of  mankind  is  unanimous  nei- 
ther for  the  statues  nor  for  t!ie  feehngs. 
— What  is  beauty  to  a  European,  is  de- 
formity to  a  Negro,   Our  idea  of  Beau- 
ty, then,  in  the  abstract,  is  a  prejudice 
rather  than  a  principle  ;  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  events    are   perpetually- 
clashing  with  it.     Every  day  are   our 
classical  tastes  shocked  by  some   here- 
tofore sensible   young   man    falling  in 
love  with  a  face  that  would  have  given 
Phidias  the  spleen.      \Ve  protest — we 
sneer — we  storm — and  in  reply  we  get 
iVom  the  friends  of  the  forlorn   (if  he 
have  any)  at  once,  a  new  view  of  the 


subject,  and  an  addition  to  our  phrase- 
ology, 

"  The  lady,   though  any  thing  but  handsome,  is 

agreeahUy 

This,  to  those  who  have  seen  her,  pas- 
ses for  a  palliation  of  the  ofllence  :    To 
those  who  have  not,  merely  as  the  best 
that  can  be  said   under  the  unfortunate 
circHmstances.      The  culprit  himself, 
however,  generally  persists  in   his  un- 
happy error  ;    and,  as  the  devil   will 
have  it,  dies,  at  a  good  old  age,  a  stub- 
born   heretic.      His    derider,    haply, 
marries  a  beauty,  and  tires  of  her  in 
twelve  months.     What  is  the  rationale 
of  this  ?  The  admiration  of  regularity 
was  lessened,  not  heightened  by  Time. 
It  was  comprehended  at  once,  and  the 
mind  had  no  further  employment.  The 
spells  of  the  agreeable  face,  which  was 
not  handsome,  Time  touched  not.    Un- 
der the  features,  "not  according  to  rule," 
were  included  minor  traits — outward 
and  visible  signs  of  inward  and  spiritu- 
al graces,  which,  varying  as  they  meet 
with  the    occasion — now  called  forth 
by  one  event,  now  by  another — pre- 
sented an  inexhaustible  field  for  admir- 
ing observation.     This  is  the  charm  of 
the   "  Agreeable,  as    opposed  to  the 
Beautiful."     In  the  one,  the  mind  is  at 
once  gratified  by  the  most  exact  regu- 
larity ;  in  the  other,  perpetually  exci- 
ted, by  ever-varying  traits,  real  or  ap- 
parent, (are   they   ever  not  real  ?)  of 
qualities  in  themselves  admirable.  The 
Agreeable  in    physiognomy,  is  to  the 
Beautiful,  what  the  Picturesque  in  pain- 
ting is  to  the  BeautiAil.     They   please 
upon  the    same  principles.     Rejoice, 
then,  ye  who,  like  me,  have  sometimes 

"  Found  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt." 

Make  no  more  stumbling,  unworthy, 
Touchstone-like  excuses — 

"  An  ill-favoui-'d  tiling,  sir  ;  but  mine  own." 

Beat  not  your  brains  for  Platonic  apol- 
ogies which  no  one  believes  ;  but  assert 
at  once,  that  what  the  world  calls 
discord,  is  "  harmony  not  understood." 
Cry  "  iv/jjjKue,"  and  snap  your  fingers  at 
controversy.     Dare, 

"  as  others  use, 

To  sport  with  Amarylis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hair." 

If  I  go  on  longer  at  this  rate,  T  shall 
get  taken  for  Don  Juan  in  disguise. 
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(Blackwood's  Mag.) 
BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR. 

"  In  holiday  time,  when  the  ladies  of  London 

Wallt  out  with  their  husbands,  or  thinii  themselves  undone." 


""O  ARTLEMY  FAIR"  carries  the 
-*-'  prestige  over  all  shows  and  exhi- 
bitions for  September.  Liston's  attrac- 
tion at  the  Haymarket  flags  ;  the  Devil 
(tho'  at  half-price)  brings  no  money  to 
the  Lyceum  ;  and  even  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Irving  (if  he  preached  on  a  week-day) 
would  chance  to  be  shorn  of  one-half 
his  congregation. 

But  theSmithfield  festivities  commen- 
ced this  year  on  Wednesday — an  aus- 
picious beginning  for  his  worship  the 
Lord  Mayor  ;  for,  when  proclamation 
is  made  on  Monday  or  Friday,  really, 
what  between  the  mud  and  the  mad 
bulls,  his  lordship  is  in  a  manner  put  to 
his  trumps.  By  the  way,  it  is  time,  we 
think,  that  some  arrangement  was  come 
to  upon  this  point.  The  beasts,  or  the 
buffoonery,  one  or  other,  on  such  an 
occasion,  should  give  way.  It  is  only 
two  years  ago  that  an  unbred  Essex 
calf  interrupted  Sir  Newman  Knowlys 
(the  common-serjeant)  in  the  middle  of 
his  exhortation  ;  the  Lord  Mayor's  own 
coach  was  menaced  by  a  cow  with  a 
crumpled  horn  ;  the  Remembrancer 
forgot  everything  but  the  care  of  his 
own  safety ;  and  the  Sword-bearer  seem- 
ed the  only  man  paratus  of  the  party. 

But  the  last  fair-day  (that  is,  the  6th 
of  September)  is  always  the  high  day  at 
Cow-Cross — when  tlie  swings,  and  the 
sausages,  and  the  bluebottles,  and  the 
young  women,  are  all  in  full  buzz  and 
activity.  What  a  convocation  of  jug- 
glers and  gingerbread  bakers  there  are  ! 
and  what  a  collection  of  knaves  and 
ninnies  to  admire  them  !  They  are 
fine  things,  past  question,  these  shows. 
We  doubt  if  Queen  Mary,  when  she 
roasted  the  Protestants,  ever  attracted 
larger  assemblies  into  Smithfield  than 
now  attend  tlie  roasting  of  pigs.  And, 
in  the  way  of  legitimate  spectade,  we 
maintain  that  the  scene  is  a  curiosity. 
Few  situations  wduld  more  bewilder  a 
stranger  to  London,  than  the  being  set 
down,  about  noon,  at  Smithfield  bars 
on  a  Fair-day.  Every  sense  is  so  as- 
sailed, and  on  every  side,  at  the  same 
moment  !     The  eye  becomes  unsteady 


amid  a  variety  of  objects  ;  and  has  not 
time  to  pause  for  a  second  upon  one, 
before  it  is  caught  up,  willy-nilly,  by 
another.  In  front,  we  see  a  company 
of  comedians  ;  behindja  troop  of  horse- 
riders.  Ilei'e,  a  grotesque  fellow  dan- 
ces upon  a  rope  ;  there,  a  motley  ruf- 
fian curvets  upon  a  wire.  Then,  the 
roar — the  shout — the  deafening,  inces- 
sant, unrelaxing  din,  of  twice  ten  thou- 
sand voices,  in  more  than  twice  ten 
thousand  keys  !  Of  ravings,  male  and 
female — bowlings,  human  and  animal 
— whoopings,  joj'ous  and  angry — be- 
sides noises  non-descrijjt,  of  wilful  or 
accidental  production,  swelling  and  aid- 
ing the  great  general  uproar  ! — There 
are  fruit-sellers,  showmen,  ballad-mon- 
gers, and  pie-projectors  ;  dealers  in 
toys,  strong  waters,  porter,  and  pastry  ; 
— fiddlers  scrape,  ginger-beer  corks 
pop,  children  weep,  and  nurse-maids 
giggle  !  Then  comes  the  yeUing  of 
wild  beasts — the  sweaiing  of  their 
keepers — the  creaking  of  wheels — the 
crashing  of  round-abouts — the  ringing 
of  bells — the  blowing  of  horns — the 
whirling  of  rattles — and  the  cries  of 
''  Take  care  of  your  pockets  !" 

"The  smells  are  infinite  in  habit  here 
too."  Peppermint  drops,  and  Sir  Rob- 
ert Bumet's  best,  prevail  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  the  frying-pans  have  it,  we 
think,  towards  the  heat  of  the  day.  If 
the  cooks  burn  the  meat,however,  (as  is 
reported  of  them)that  would  be  foul  play. 
There  is  a  case  upon  the  books — 
Squintum  versus  Blinkum — where  a 
man  was  refused  the  prize  for  grinning 
thro'  a  horse  collar,  on  its  being  proved 
that  he  made  use  of  verjuice,  clandes- 
tinely, during  the  exhibition.  We  have 
our  law,  you  see,  reader,  as  well  as  our 
neighbours.  But  away  with  references 
to  matters  past.  What  brain  in  Bar- 
tholomew Fair  can  stand  against  the 
present  appeals  to  its  attention  ?  Here, 
fortune  lifts  her  bandage,  and  actually 
ogles  you  out  of  a  "  lucky  bag." — 
"  This  is  the  true  lottery,"  says  the 
priestess,  "  for  people  to  adventure  in. 
Here  they  are  :  all  blanks,  and  nopri- 
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zes  !" — All  prizes,  and  no  blanks,  she 
means  to  say  ;  but  she  speaks  truth, for 
once,  without  knowing  it.  "  Will  you 
try  ? — You  will  win  a  save-all.  Dip 
again.  You  have  got  an  extinguisher." 
So  provoking  !  Things  that  one  doesn't 
want  !  There  is  a  tea-caddy  in  the  old 
lady's  basket  too. — That  there  is,  and 
has  been  every  fair  for  the  last  20  years. 
— Will  you  try  no  more  ?  Then  turn 
round  ;  for  there  is  a  fellow  spitting  fire 
close  to  your  ear.  See  the  rogue  !  He 
is  habited  in  "  flame-coloured  taffeta" — 
powdered  with  soot,  and  perfumed  with 
brimstone.  Look  !  now  again  he  vom- 
its ribbons  by  the  yard  !  What  versa- 
tility of  talent !  Time  was — "the  good 
old  times  !" — when  such  a  man  would 
have  been  burned ;  but  fashions  are 
changed  in  all  things.  The  most  he 
can  hope  for  now,  is  to  be  hanged  ! 

Mercy  on  us,  who  is  that  female  so 
loud  upon  our  right  ?  Of  a  surety,  she 
must  be  the  original  woman  who  hired 
the  devil  to  teach  her  to  out-scold  all 
her  neighbours.  Hark,  how  clear  and 
shrill  her  tone  !  She  has  an  Irish  Co- 
lossus, and  two  dwarfs,  by  way  of  foil, 
to  dehght  the  eyes  of  the  curious  ;  and 
(it  is  now  noon)  she  has  cried  at  this 
same  rate  since  7  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  Colossus  is  a  terrible  fellow 
indeed  !  A  man  to  take  the  wall  of  the 
Lord  Maj'or's  giants  (Gog  and  Magog), 
if  he  met  them.  But  they,  as  luck  will 
have  it,  do  not  come  to  the  fair.  Hark ! 
the  trader  in  tall  men  cries  still.  The 
exhibitor  opposite  has  a  speaking  trum- 
pet ;  but  she  drowns  him  completely. 
Now  we  catch  what  she  says:  "  The 
fortune-teller — the  fortune-teller — the 
wonderful  astrologer  ! — who  knows  ev- 
erybody's thoughts  as  soon  as  they  are 
told  to  him  ! — Oh  !  he  is  sworn  broth- 
er to  the  sun,  and  cousin-german  to  the 
moon  by  marriage.  He  sups  every 
night  on  a  dish  of  poached  stars,  and 
dips    his   sippets  in    the    milky-way  ! 

He "     No  ;  there  the   lady  of  the 

Colossus  strikes  in  again. 

"  And  thoug-Ii  the  fiend  to  her 

Ycoupled  were, 
She  would  him  overmatch, 

I  dare  well  sweare  !" 

Then  come  the  exhortations  (to  buy) 
of  the  chapmen  and  chapwomen — the 
occasional  private   communications  be- 


tween dealers,  and  comments  from  their 
customers.  "  Trade  is  slack  this  fair," 
says  a  haberdasher,  showing  pincush- 
ions to  a  party — "people  get  cunninger 
and  cunninger  every  year." — So  inter- 
esting an  address  must  give  rise  to  ob- 
servation. The  house-maid  "  does 
think,  that  the  spiders  build  their  webs 
stronger  than  they  used  to  do  ;"  and  the 
cook  "recollects  that  she  has  not  caught 
a  mouse  these  three  weeks." — Con- 
clude, with  a  contest  upon  the  compar- 
ative merits  of  Punch  and  the  new 
Fantoccini,  and  a  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Richardson's  or  Mr.  Gyngell's  booth 
shall  be  visited  next ; — decision  final, 
against  all  four  parties  ;  for  the  lions  ! 
the  lions  !  are  present,and  in  great  force. 

Polito's  elephants  "  keep  their  state" 
at  Exeter-Change  this  year.  The  Bo- 
nassus  is  gone  to  make  some  stay  in 
Ireland  ;  where  we  hear,  by  the  way, 
that  he  escaped  from  his  keepers  on  the 
second  day  of  his  arrival  ;  but,  running 
into  one  of  the  bogs,  with  wliich  that 
country  is  said  to  abound,  stuck,  and  so 
was  caught.  So,  being  unable  to  come 
himself,  the  Bonassus  sent  his  whilom 
waiting-maid  in  the  Strand — the  female 
Salamander — a  very  strange  lady,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  announced  of 
her.  "Her  spirit  is  so  hot,  that  her  very 
face  breaks  out  in  pimples  !  She  fell 
into  a  pond  once,  and  the  water  boiled 
when  she  was  taken  out  !  A  "  partic- 
ular ballad"  was  made  upon  this  last 
event,  which  still  hangs  against  the  car- 
avan she  goes  about  in  ;  with  her 
portrait  at  the  top,  playing  with  two 
red-hot  pokers  I 

Then,  besides  the  Conjuror,  and  the 
Colossus,  and  the  Lady  deputed  by  the 
Bonassus,  there  were  Mr.  Beatbear's 
beasts  arrived  from  Birmingham,  and 
Mr.  JVhistletDolf's  beasts  from  Man- 
chester ;  and  indeed  almost  all  the  wan- 
dering ferocity  of  the  country  was  pres- 
ent, over  and  above  the  Esquimaux  In- 
dians, who  eat  their  meat  raw,  and  little- 
Mr.  Van  Lump,  the  Dutch  pigmy,  de- 
scribing a  new  plan  of  defence  for  the 
ports  in  Holland,  by  throwing  a  great 
quantity  of  Dutch  cheeses  into  the  sea, 
tlie  maggots  from  which  are  to  infallibly 
destroy  enemies'  ships  as  fast  as  they 
can  arrive.  Then,  if  any  were  dispo- 
sed for  such  displays  of  pugnacity,  there 
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was  badger-baiting,  and  bears,  provided 
near  Long-Lane  ;  and,  for  Aose  of  gen- 
tler mood,  dancing-rooms  weie  fitted 
up  round  the  corner  by  Barbican. 

There  was  to  be  a    masked    ball  in 
the  evening,  too,  wliich  was  expected  to 
be  very  brilliantly  attended,  indeed  : — 
tickets  to  be  had  at  the  most  respectable 
chandlers'  shops  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Upon  the  quality  of  the  esculents  ex- 
posed to  sale,  we  confess  we  v/ere  puz- 
zled for  some  time  how  to    determine. 
We  had  a  misgivbig  at  one  moment  that 
we  ought  to  taste  the  sausages  in  person 
— non  sibi  sed  mundo  is  our  motto.and 
the  world  knows    it.     Had   the  effojt 
been    necessary,  we    were  read}',  and 
should  have  sacrificed  ourselves  ;  but, 
upon  mature  consideration,  we  decided 
that  we  might  swear  in  a  taster  for  the 
peculiar  service  ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
now  speak   from    the    testimony  of  a 
cockney  lad,  (we  believe  from  Clerken- 
well,)  who  ate  a  w  hole   pound  of  gin- 
gerbread-nuts,  a  quantity  of  sausages, 
tliree  paste  pigs,   a  basket  of  Banbury 
cakes,    and   several  rolls  and   treacle, 
without  appearing  to  sustain  any  mate- 
rial inconvenience.     INot  that  we  are 
quite   sure,  however,  now  all  is   done, 
whether  this  evidence  is  quite  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  eatables.     Particular  con- 
stitutions (of  themselves)  throw  off  par- 
ticular poisons.     A  'prentice  may  resist 
black-pudding,  as  a  I'urk  defies  opium. 
The   famous    Cagliostro    published    a 
plan  for  destroying  lions  and  tigers,  by 
first  fattening  pigs  with  arsenic,  and  then 
throwing  them  loose  into  the  woods  to 


be  devoured.  Our  cockney  was  cer- 
tainly aUve,  and  offensive,  when  we  left 
(own  ;  but  we  knew  an  instance  once 
in  which  a  pig  drank  up,  (feloniously,) 
without  injury,  as  much  sugar  of  lead 
and  water  as  would  have  poisoned  half 
a  troop  of  horse.* 

Time  pressed  us  in  London  ;  and 
space  confines  us  now,  or  we  could  lin- 
ger longer  upon  this  intoxicating  exhi- 
bition, which  happens  "  only  once  a 
3'ear."  The  whole  scene  was  lighted  up 
just  as  we  began  to  tiiiak  of  coming 
away.  The  general  gaiety  was  not 
confined  to  Smithfield,  but  extended  it- 
self, far  and  wide,  all  down  Giltspur 
street.  Newgate  stood  rather  sullen  and 
"amort'- — but  gilt  kings  and  queens,  in 
gingerbread  array,  dazzled  from  the 
walls  of  the  Compter  opposite.  Mean- 
time, the  crowds,  up  to  midnight,  kept 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  by 
the  approach  of  visitors  who  could  con- 
trive to  spare  '•'  just  half  an  hour  in  the 
evening."  Holborn  kept  on  the  march 
by  the  pass  at  St.  Sepulchre's  ;  Isling- 
ton poured  ui  its  myriads  by  the  avenues 
of  Leather-Lane,  and  Saffron-Hill. 
There  were  the  ordinary  abundant  cas- 
ualties belonging  to  such  occasions,  of 
shoes  lost,  pockets  picked,  apple-stalls 
knocked  down,  and  broken  noses  ex- 
changed. Soon  after  12  o'clock,  how- 
ever,the  candles  began  to  be  extinguish- 
ed, the  fiddlers  fell  asleep,  and  even  the 
bears  could  dance  no  longer.  Before 
2,  the  show-men  were  counting  their 
gains  ;  and  the  customers  were  gone 
liomewards,  reckoning  over  their  losses. 

*  Fact. 
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(Edin.  Mag-.) 

SONG—"  MY  WOODLAND  LOVE  IS  ON  HER  WAY. 

BY    JOANNA    BAILLIE. 

O  welcome  bat  and  owlet  gray, 
Thus  winging  Jow  your  airy  way  : 
Atid  welcome  moth  and  dreary  fif, 
That  to  mine  ear  come  humming  by  ; 
And  vvelconie,  shadows  long  and  deep, 
And  stars  that  from  the  pale  sky  peep  ; 
O  welcome  all  !  to  me  you  say, 
My  woodland  love  is  on  her  way. 
Upon  the  soft  wind  floats  her  hair, 
Her  breath  is  on  the  dewy  air  ; 
Her  steps  are  in  the  whisper'd  sound 
Tliat  steals  along  the  stilly  ground. 
O  dawn  of  day,  in  rosy  bower, 
AVhat  art  thou  to  the  witching  hour  ' 
O  noon  of  day,  in  sunshine  bright, 
What  art  thou  torlie  fal!  of  night  ! 
ATHENEUM    VOL.  14. 
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LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

(Europ.  Mag.) 
rilE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  IN  THE  LOUVRE. 


Paris,  Sep.  18,  1823. 

T^OT  to  be  beliind  hand  in  viewing 
■^      this  extensive  and  pompously  an- 
nounced collection,  I  entered  the  Lou- 
vre, a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
Exiiibition,  with  a  crowd  of  some  thou- 
sand persons,  and  midst  clouds  of  dust 
which  rendered   many  of  the   objects 
almost  invisible.    After  an  hour's  push- 
ing and  squeezing  in    a   motley  group 
of  decorated  knights,  soldiers,  peasants, 
and  charcoal  carriers,  and  become  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  in  such  a  way  to  form 
an   accurate  and   impartial  idea  of  the 
treasures  of  French   industry,  I  with- 
drew  from  the  splendid    saloons,  and 
felt  heartily   rejoiced  when   I  had   de- 
scended the  magnificent  staircase  which 
forms  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  mea- 
gre architecture,  and   general  appear- 
ance of  the  outside  of  this  extensive 
building.      Being,  however,  resolved  to 
form  my  opinion  of  the  Exhibition  from 
personal  inspection,  and  not  from  those 
interested  and  partial  vehicles  of  infor- 
mation, the  newspapers,  I  subsequent- 
ly made   interest  to  obtain    an  admis- 
sion on  one  of  those   days   when   the 
public  are  only  allowed   to   enter   by 
tickets,  and   when,  consequently  there 
is  much  less  crowding  than  on  the  days 
in  which  the   saloons  are  thrown  open 
indiscriminately.       Having  succeeded 
in  this   endeavour,  I  again   visited  the 
Louvre  on   Friday    last.       The   first 
room,   which  is  on  the    ground-floor, 
is  devoted  to  articles  of  wrought  met- 
al, and    new   inventions  of  hardware 
and  cutlery.     Considering  the  example 
which   the   French   have  so  long  had 
before  them,  and   the  number  t>f  Eng- 
lish  workmen   who,  from  distress  or 
other  causes,  have  abandoned  their  na- 
tive country  and  taken  refuge  in  France, 
it  was  natural  to   expect  that  this  part 
of  the   Exhibition  would  display  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  improvement,  cal- 
culated to  make  an   Englishman,  jeal- 
ous of  his  country's  honour  and  splen- 
dour, tremble  for  her  future  prosperity 
in  a   rivalry  with  a  nation  peopled  by 


upwards   of   twenty-nine    millions  of 
civilized  beings,  and  so  situated  as  to 
present  a   fair  prospect  of  becoming, 
by  a  proper  application  of  intellect  and 
industry,  the  mistress  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe  by  superiority  in  arts  and 
manufactures.     There  is  nothing  how- 
ever in  this  saloon  calculated  to  alarm 
the  most   timid  Englishman  ;   the  cut- 
lery is  of  the  most  inferior  description, 
and,  thanks  to    the    prejudices  of  the 
French,   as  outree  in  its  appearance. 
One  would  really  have  thought  that  so 
many  years  of  peace  would  have  work- 
ed a  wonderful  change   in  this  respect, 
but  the   knives,  with   few  exceptions, 
are  still  the  strange  unmeaning  imple- 
ments  that   they   always    were,   with 
long    narrow    points  threatening  des- 
truction to  the   mouth  if  raised  there, 
and  of  so  admirable  an   edge  that  the 
work  of  dissection  upon  a  fowl  or  a  tur- 
key is  a   matter  of  no  great   difficulty 
provided   the  animal   be  very   young, 
very  tender,    half  an  hour  or   so  over- 
roasted, and  that  the  left  hand  be  active- 
ly employed   at  the  same  time  in   the 
operation.     So  rare  a  collection  carry- 
ing us  back  in  imagination  to  that  good 
old   period    when   the   same    weapon 
was  indiscriminately  used  to  rip  up  the 
belly  of  an  enemy  or  of  a  capon,  must 
present  much  amusement  to  a  Sheffield 
or   London   manufacturer ;  and   if  he 
did   not  acquire  information  from  the 
Exhibition,  it  would  at  least  serve  to 
put  him  into  good  humour  with  his  own 
work,  and  therefore  with  himself,  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  delights  of  exis- 
tence.    Amongst  the  various  articles 
thus  exposed  to   the  admiring  French 
(and  here,  by-the-bye,  1  would  observe 
that  the  French  are  either  the  best  na- 
tured,  or  the  silliest  people  in  existence, 
since  they  are  always  ready  to  admire 
the  most  ridiculous  things  if  presented 
with   something  like  an   appeal  to  na- 
tional vanity),  were  needles  fancifully 
arranged   upon  cards  to  resemble  suns 
and  stars,  with  gold   and   silver  eyes 
turned  in  wards,  and  forming  the  ?iMc/e?iS 
of  these  illustrious  bodies.     Hammers. 
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chisels,  saws,  pincers,  and  other  tools, 
with  a  collection  of^ails  from  a  tenpen- 
iiy  nail,  down  to  a  tin  tack  ;  and  in  one 
of  the  corners  of  the  saloon,  decorated 
with  a  large  ticket  announcing  its  dig- 
nity in  the  catalogue  and  the  name  of 
the  wonderful  inventor,  a  tea-service, 
of  materials  not  liable  to  be  broken. 
This  service,  which  consists  of  only  a 
tea-caddie  and  twelve  egg  cups,  is 
made  of  lead,  varnished  and  painted, 
and  is  offered  at  the  very  reasonable 
price  of  one  hundred  francs,  or  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  something 
less  than  four  English  guineas.  In 
England  the  same  thing,  if  indeed  any 
manufacturer  would  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  make  it,  would  cost  a  few 
shillings.  I  saw  many  Frenchmen, 
however,  very  complaisantly  admiring 
the  invention  as  one  of  real  economy 
in  the  end,  but  just  observing  that  it 
was  tm  peu  cher  in  the  purchase.  In 
no  part  of  this  saloon  was  a  single  tool 
or  instrument  of  new  invention  which 
is  really  an  improvement ;  not  even  a 
hand-saw  upon  the  English  principle 
is  exhibited,  although  it  is  notorious 
that  the  saws  used  by  the  French  car- 
penters perform  only  half  the  service, 
and  require  twice  the  labour  of  the 
English  ;  one  of  the  neio  things  in  this 
place  is,  a  collection  of  saucepans  an- 
nounced in  the  prospectus,  which  is 
given  by  the  inventor  as  the  best  and 
hitherto  unknown  method  of  protecting 
all  articles  of  cookery  from  imbibing 
injurious  qualities  from  the  utensils  in 
which  they  are  prepared.  Having 
read  Mrs.  Glasse,  and  that  profound 
philosopher  and  physician,  Dr.  Kitche- 
ner,and  having alsodipped  into themys- 
teries  and  revelations  of  that  wonderful 
chemist,  the  author  of  "  Death  in  the 
Pot,"  I  had  become  a  little  nervous  on 
the  score  of  my  living,  and  therefore 
turned  with  much  real  interest  to  this 
"  new  and  hitherto  undiscovered  meth- 
od of  securing  mankind  from  poison." 
Judge,  reader,  what  I  must  have  felt 
when  I  took  into  my  hands  one  of 
these  life-saving  pots  ;  what  must  have 
been  my  sensations  of  grathude  towards 
the  philanthrophic  inventor.  Just  at  that 
time,  too,  I  thought  of  Spain  and  (he 
war,  of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,and  his 
hosts  destroying  the  lives  of  radicals  and 


revolutionists.  I  saw  those  machines 
of  death,  mortars,  and  culverins,  and 
swivels,  broad  swords,  cutlasses,  and 
daggers.  What,  at  that  moment,  was 
the  heir  of  France,  with  his  warlike 
steeds,  and  the  roaring  of  his  cannon, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  victors,  compared 
with  this  philanthropist  of  pots,  pans, 
and  kettles  ?  "  In  my  mind's  eye,"  as 
Shakspeare  has  it,  "  they  were  both 
before  me  ;"  the  destroyer  and  the  pre- 
server. There  stood  the  proud  warri- 
or flushed  with  victory,  his  eye  flashing 
vengeance  and  desolation.  Here  the 
mild  and  benevolent  philanthropist, 
distributing  life  and  health  to  the  mul- 
titude. Why  are  the  delightful  reve- 
ries and  visions  of  our  happiest  mo- 
ments to  be  destroyed  ?  Why,  in  such 
a  dream  of  bliss,  was  I  to  be  awakened 
to  the  worldly  calculations  of  man,  and 
a  cool  mental  disquisition  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  different  methods 
of  turning  an  iron  saucepan  ?  I  had  a 
two  gallon  saucepan  in  my  hand  shin- 
ing in  all  the  brightness  of  a  full-grown 
moon.  I  might  have  fancied  it  a  moon, 
and  then  my  reverie  would  have  been 
complete,  but  my  evil  genius,  and  a 
cursed  spirit  of  nationality,  which  but 
too  frequently  possesses  me,  and  in- 
duces me  to  doubt  the  reality  of  every 
blessing  which  is  not  English,  induced 
me  to  question  the  inventor  on  the 
process  of  his  life-preserving  appara- 
tus. There  was  benevolence,  pure 
benevolence  in  his  answers,  but  the 
secret  was  of  course  a  secret  ;  after 
beating  about  the  bush,  however,  for 
an  hour,  and  pretending  to  know  much 
more  about  the  matter  than  I  really  did. 
I  at  length  discovered  that  this  impor- 
tant discovery,  this  new  invention 
which  had  been  thought  worthy  of  Ex- 
hibition at  the  Louvre  by  a  Royal  Com- 
mittee of  Examination,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  double-tinned  saucepan. 
On  leaving  the  room  appropriated 
to  articles  of  hardware,  &c.  we  ascend 
the  staircase,  and  enter  a  saloon  in 
which  are  fitted  up,  with  much  neatness, 
a  great  number  of  places  containing 
shawls,  woollen  drapery,  laces,  linen, 
and  other  articles  in  the  same  way. 
In  order  to  judge  of  the  improvement 
in  the  various  manufactures  of  which 
these  articles  are  specimens,  a    man 
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should  be  well  acquainfed  with  the  art, 
which  1  do  not  pretend  to  be.  Accor- 
ding to  my  view  of  the  matter,  the 
Cashmere  shawls,  marked  at  1500 
francs  each,  were  very  dear,  and  I 
saw  nothing  in  the  room  which  is  not 
piibHcly  exposed  in  the  shops  in 
Cheapside  and  Oxford-street.  With 
respect  to  the  shawls,  however,  if  I  am 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  from  mere 
complaisance  and  politeness  towards 
others,  with  a  deference  at  the  same 
time  towards  public  opinion,  which  I 
have  never  been  remarkable  for  pay- 
ing when  in  opposition  to  the  evidence 
of  my  senses,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
it  is  proper  I  am  told  that  I  should  be- 
gin to  show,  even  though  I  may  not 
feel  it,  I  must  confess  that  they  are  prob- 
ably very  beautiful  and  very  excellent, 
since  a  great  number  of  very  well  dress- 
ed persons,  and  who  were  of  course 
judges  of  the  matter,  since  they  hesi- 
tated not  to  express  themselves  very 
decidedly  and  loudly,  pronounced  lliem 
to  be  magnificent  and  incomparable  ; 
one  of  them  adding,  with  much  empha- 
sis, voyez  si  ranp:leicrr€  pent  produire 
des  pareils.  Of  the  woollen  cloths, 
I  must  say,  that  many  of  them  are  very 
beautiful,  and,  considering  the  finen<»ss 
of  quality,  cheap.  There  are  black 
cloths  of  superior  texture  and  rich  col- 
our at  fifty  to  sixty  francs  per  yard, 
similar  to  which  is  not  to  be  obtained 
in  England  at  less  than  £b  per  yard  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  consider  that 
our  blackcloths  at  28  or  29shiUingsper 
yard,  are  very  superior  to  the  French 
cloths  of  the  same  quality  at  40  francs. 
It  is  to  be  rem^'mbered,  however,  thi-.t 
the  French  yard  is  longer  than  ours, 
which  brings  things  nearly  equal.  Per- 
haps if  the  use  of  very  fine  black  cloth 
were  to  be  general  in  England,  it  would 
be  manufactured  at  as  ciieap  or  even  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  the  French,  since 
we  have  so  many  advantages  of  ma- 
chinery ;  the  only  thing  in  favour  of 
France  is  the  lowness  of  wages,  but 
this  is  much  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  superiority  which  we  derive 
from  our  engines  ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  for  so  much  of  the 
wool  that  enters  into  the  ixanufactory 
of  cloth  as  is  native  product,  the  En- 
glish have  a  superiority,  which  may  be 


estimated  at  the  very  lowest  at  tVventy 

per  cent. Even  in  silks  I   do  not 

hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  French  are 
very  little,  if  at  ail  superior  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  no  good  silk  can  be  purchased 
here  at  less  than  seven  or  eight  francs 
per  yard  ;  and  after  allowing  the  differ^ 
ence  of  measure  it  will  be  no  falsehood 
to  say,  that  this  is  not  ten  per  cent, 
under  the  London  price.  Then,  if  we 
come  to  articles  of  mixed  manufacture, 
the  beautiful  shawls,  which  are  manu- 
factured in  England,  from  silk  and  cot- 
ton or  worsted,  or  other  materials,  are 
much  cheaper  than  similar  productions 
in  Paris  ;  the  advantage  in  favour  of 
England  may  be  stated  at  30  per  cent. 
without  at  all  offending  against  truth. 
Piissing  from  the  woollen  drapery, 
we  proceed  to  a  saloon  devoted  to  lux- 
ury and  taste.  On  every  side,  and  at 
every  turning  splendid  candalabras, 
services  of  porcelain  and  crystal,  jew- 
ellery, and  plated  articles  meet  the  sig'ht. 
I  should  not  be  credited  if  I  were  to  say 
that  the  porcelain  and  crystal  are  other 
than  beautiful.  France  has  been  too 
long  celebrated  for  tlwse  objects,  which 
are  among  the  few  in  which  they  caiTj 
on  a  trade  with  other  countries  profita- 
bly lo  themselves,  to  dread  a  successful 
rivalry  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,that 
there  is  little  of  improvement  in  the  pat- 
terns or  execution. — Wedgewood  has 
probably  come  nearer  to  the  French 
porcelain  than  any  English  manufactu- 
rer ;  but  there  is  still  a  vast  difference 
between  that  which  he  produces  and 
tiie  French.  The  white  Wedgewood 
ware,  in  imitation  of  French  white 
porcelain,  has  not  the  chaste  transpar- 
ency and  delicate  whiteness  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  it  is,  besides,  less  useful  under 
the  hands  of  an  artist,  as  he  can  never 
rely  with  certainty  upon  the  action  of 
the  colours  during  the  process  of  baking. 
Whilst  England  continues  superior  to 
France  in  all  the  essential  manufactures, 
kw  men  will  perhaps,  be  found  to  insist 
with  much  fer%'our  upon  the  necessity  of 
her  being  also  superior  in  the  ornaments 
and  luxuries  of  mankind;  but  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  a  commercial  country 
can  never  be  too  superior  to  her  neigh- 
bours in  any  of  the  articles,which  bring 
trade  and  reputation  to  the  national 
character. 
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The  most  beautiful  articles  in  the  Ex- 
hibition are  several  specimens  of  ma- 
hogany and  other  furniture.  The  most 
celebrated  London  upholsterers  and 
cabinet-makers  are  completely  eclipsed 
by  some  of   the   Parisians,  who   have 


paying  for  the  intrijisic  material,  and  its 
preparation  ;  and  at  any  time  the  gold 
will,  according  to  die  standard  stated, 
call  for  its  market  value.  Foreign  gov- 
ernments are  much  more  rigid  in  this 
respect  than  the  English  ;  but  no  where 


now  introduced  an  entire  new  mode  of  is  it  carried  to  a  gi-eater  extent  than  in 

polishing,  which  is   called  plaque,  and  Holland. 

is  to  wood  precisely  what  plating  is  to  Amongst  the  jewelry  articles  in  tlie 
metal.  The  wood,  by  some  process  of  Louvre  there  ai-e  afew  imitations  of  pre- 
which  I  am  ignorant  is  made  to  resem-  cious  stones  of  recent  invention,  but  iJiey 
ble  marble,  and  has  all  the  beauty  of  are  inferior  to  articles  of  the  same  kind 
that  article  with  much  of  its  solidity. —  in  England.  A  few  years  ago  a  jewel- 
But  it  is  not  only  in  the  polish  that  ler  in  the  Palais  Royal  had,  however, 
French   furniture  is  improved  ;    its  ap-  succeeded  so  far  in    imitating   the   dia- 


pearance  is  considerably  altered  for  the 
better  ;  being  a  happy  medium  between 
the  French  and  English  style.   Amonsfst 


mond  as  to  venture  the  sale  of  his  false 
stones  in  the  wholesale  market  amongst 
regular  dealers  in  diamonds.      As  he 


the  ardcles  exhibited  at  die  I^ouvre  are    acted  with  prudence,  and   took  care  to 


two  arm-chairs,  one  of  which  is  of  ma- 
hogany, inlaid  with  pearl.  I  shall  not 
attempt  a  description  of  this  splendid 
ornament,  because  justice  cannot  be 
done  to  the  manufacturer  without  per- 
sonal inspection.  It  has  all  the  elegance 


ofl'er  his  articles  only  so  far  under  price 
as  would  induce  a  purchaser  to  specu- 
late upon  the  implied  want  of  cash  of 
the  vcaider,  he  had  carried  on  trade  to 
an  extraordinary  amoimt  ;  no  less,  it  is 
said,  than  two  millions  of  francs  before 


and  grandeur  of  a  throne,with  the  light-  the  fraud  was  discovered.     When  the 

ness  and  neatness  of  a  common  ch-awing-  cheat  was  exposed  he  had  still  the  pre- 

room  chair.     The  cost,  however,  from  sumption   to   insist   upon  these   stones 

the  nicety  of  the  execution  rather  than  being  real,  and   defended  an  action  for 

the  expensive  nature  of  the  materials,  the   recovery  of  the  money  paid  by  a 


must  have  been  considerable 

The  articles  of  jewehy  are  not  very 
numerous,  and  upon  the  whole  they  are 
infinitel}'  inferior  to  some  of  English 
manufacture.  The  French,  for  many 
years,  enjoyed  an  exclusive  reputation 
for  their  jewelry,  whilst    the   English 


merchant  for  a  tian-a  of  these  pretend- 
ed diamonds.  On  the  trial  more  than 
twenty  dealers  in  the  article  were  call- 
ed, wIk)  gave  dificrent  opinions,  so  ad- 
mirably had  the  inventor  succeeded  in 
his  imitation.  By  order  of  the  judge, 
one  of  the  false  diamonds  was  ordered 


could  boast  of  nodiing  but  strength  in  ^^  ^e  broken,  and^  then  only  was  the 
their  manufactures.  Things  are  now 
quite  different.  There  are  hundreds  o]' 
Enghsh  jewellers  who  work  as  neatly, 
and  with  more  solidity  than  the  French  ; 
and  the  complaints  at  one  time  so  gen- 
eral of  bad  gold  can  now  only  be  direc- 
ted against  manufacturers  who  have  no 
reputation  to  lose,  and  who  are  compar- 
atively few  in  number.  I  still,however, 
consider  that  the  French  law,  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacture  of  gold  articles  un- 
der a  certain  standard,  is  very  excellent. 
Here  we  purchase  with  safety  ;  in  En- 


state  of  the  case  clear  enough  for  a  de- 
cision, which  was  of  course  against  the 
vender.  From  that  period,  imitation 
stones  made  upon  the  same  principle 
are  only  aUow-ed  to  be  sold,  with  a  full 
explanation  of  their  being  unreal  ;  but 
then  resemblance  to  the  real  diamond 
has  much  damped  the  market. 

Two  of  the  most  ciu-ious  and  beauti- 
ful articles  in  the  Exhibition  are  a  draw- 
ing-room, in  spun  glass,  or  what  is  here 
CAWeA  Jil  de  verve  (glass  thread)  and 
the  model   of  a   three-masted  ship  in 


gland  only  upon  the  reputation  and  as-  steel,  gold,  and  silver.      The  fnst-men- 

surance  of  tlie  jeweller.     If  I  purchase  tioned  article  is  of  extraordinary  manu- 

a  gold  chain  in  Paris,  I  inquire  the  price  facture.     In  size  it   is   about  two   feet 

of  the  gold  apart  from  the  manufacture,  square.       The  interior  of  the  drawing- 

and  the  vender  is  bound  to  give    me  a  room  is  dl  shown ;    on  a  glass  tube  in 

true  answer.     Thus  1  know  what  I  am  the  centre  is  a  vase  filled  with  flowers  ; 
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on  the  chimney-piece  are  a  dial  and  a 
set  of  ornaments  ;  twelve  arm-chairs  in 
glass  stand  round  the  room,  and  in  one 
part  is  a  fine  portrait  of  the  reigning 
Monarch.  In  this  manufacture,  I  may 
say,  that  the  French  are  unrivalled.  It 
is  only  a  pity  that  so  much  ingenuity 
and  industry  should  be  bestowed  to  so 
little  purpose  as  it  respects  any  use  to 
which  the  article  could  be  applied. 
The  model  of  a  ship  is   superb.     The 


hull  is  of  gold,  the  cannons  are  of  sil- 
ver, and  the  deck  of  the  highest  polish- 
ed steel.  The  masts  and  rigging  are  of 
gold  and  silver  intermingled  with  pearls, 
for  puUies  and  blocks  ;  the  sails  are  of 
silver,  rendered  beautifully  transparent, 
and  bent  before  the  wind.  The  manu- 
facture of  this  article  must  have  taken 
at  least  six  months,  and  the  materials 
also  are  of  no  slight  value. 


ORXGISfAL   FOSTH'Sr. 

(Edin.  Mag.) 
SONG.        BT    SIR    ■WALTER    SCOTT. 

0  maid  of  Isla  !  from  yon  cliff 

That  looks  on  troubled  wave  and   sky, 
Dost  thou  not  see  yon  little  skiff 

Contend  with  ocean  gallantly  ? 
Now  beating  'gainst  the  breeze  and  surge, 

And  steep'd  her  leeward  deck  in  foam, — 
Why  does  she  war  unequal  urge  .' — 

O  Isla's  maid  !   she  seeks  her  home. 

0  Isla's  maid,  yon  sea-bird  mark 

Her  white  wing  gleams  through  mist  and  spraj-. 
Against  the  storm-cloud,  lowering  dark, 

As  to  the  rock  she  wheels  her  way. — 
Where  clouds  are  dark,  and  billows  rave, 

Why  to  the  shelter  should  she  come 
Of  cliff  expos'd  to  wind  and  wave  ? — 

O  maid  of  Tsla  !  'tis  her  home. 

As  breeze  and  tide  to  yonder  skiff, 

Thou'rt  adverse  to  the  suit  I  bring, 
And  cold  as  is  yon  wintery  cliff. 

Where  sea-birds  close  their  weary  wing. 
Yet  cold  as  rock,  unkind  as  wave. 

Still,  Isla's  maid,  to  thee  I  come  ; 
For  in  thy  love,  or  in  his  grave, 

Must  Allan  Vourich  find  his  home. 


(Blackwood's  Blag.) 

VERSES  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD. 


Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie, 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills. 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

Wordsworth. 


Sweet,  simple  Poet,  thou  art  gone  ! 

And  shall  no  parting  tear  be  shed 
By  those  to  whom  thy  name  was  known, 

Above  thy  low  and  lonely  bed  .'' 
Shall  not  a  pilgrim,  lingering  by. 
Gaze  on  thy  turf,  and  heave  a  sigh  ? 

Yes  !  many,  many  !  for  thy  heart 
Was  humble  as  the  violet  low. 

That,  shelter'd  in  some  shady  part, 
We  only  by  its  perfume  know  ; 

Yet  genius  pure,  which  God  had  given, 

Shone  o'er  thy  path — a  light  from  heaven 


'Mid  poverty  it  cheer'd  thy  lot, 

'Mid  darkness  it  illumed  thine  eyes. 

And  shed  on  earth's  most  dreary  spot 
A  glory  borrow'd  from  the  skies  : 

Thine  were  the  shows  of  earth  and  air. 

Of  Winter  dark,  and  Summer  fair. 

Before  thee  spread  was  Nature's  book, 
And,  with  a  bard's  enraptured  glance. 

By  thee  were  seen,  in  glen  and  brook, 
A  limitless  inheritance  : 

Thy  ripening  boyhood  look'd   abroad, 

And  saw  how  grand  was  man's  abode- 
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Expanding'  with  thine  added  days, 
Thy  feelings  ripen'd  and  refined, 

Though  none  were  near  tliy  views  to  raise, 
Or  train  to  fruit  the  budding'  mind  ; 

As  grows  the  flower  amid  the  wihl, 

Sucli  was  thy  fortune — Nature's  child  ! 

ISo  pompous  learning — no  parade 
Of  pedantry,  and  cumbrous  lore, 

On  thy  elastic  bosom  weigh'd  ; 
Instead,  were  thine  a  mazy  store 

Of  feelings  delicately  wrought, 

And  treasures  gleam'd  by  silent  thought. 

Obscurity,  and  low-born  Care, 

Labour  and  Want — all  adverse  things 

Combined  to  bow  thee  to  despair  ; 
And  of  her  young  untutor'd  wings 

To  rob  thy  genius — 'Tvvas  in  vain  ; 

With  one  proud  soar  she  burst  her  chain. 

The  beauties  of  the  budding  Spring  ; 

The  glories  of  the  Summer's  reign  ; 
The  russet  Autumn  triurapliing 

In  ripen'd  fruits  and  golden  grain  ; 
Winter  with  storms  around  his  shrine  ; 
Each  in  their  turns,  were  themes  of  thine. 


And  lowly  life,  the  peasant's  lot, 
Its  humble  hopes,  and  simple  joys  ; 

By  mountain-stream  the  shepherd's  cot  ; 
And  what  the  rustic  hour  employs  ; 

White  flocks  on  Nature's  carpet  spread; 

Birds  blythely  carolling  over-head. 

These  were  thy  themes,  and  thou  wert  blest ; 

Yea  !  blest  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings  ; 
Calm  joy  is  seated  in  the  breast 

Of  the  rapt  poet  as  he  sings  ; 
And  all  that  Truth  or  Hope  can  bring 
Of  beauty  gilds  the  Muse's  wing. 

And,  Bloomfield,  thine  were  blissful  days, 
(If  flowers  of  bliss  may  thrive  on  earth  ;) 

Thine  was  the  glory  and  the  praise 
Of  genius  link'd  with  modest  worth  ; 

To  Wisdom  wed,  remote  from  strife, 

Cahnly  pass'd  o'er  thy  stormless  life. 

And  thou  art  dead — no  more,  no  more 
To  charm  the  land  with  sylvan  strain  ; 

The  harp  is  hush'd,  thy  song  is  o'er. 
But  what  is  sung  shall  long  remain, 

When  cold  this  hand,  and  lost  this  verse, 

ISovv  hung  in  reverence  on  thy  hearse  ! 


(Europ.  Mag.) 
THE  SHIELD  OF  ACHILLES. 

By  John  Flaxman,  Esq.  R.A. 

'OW  often  does  it  occur  that  while  of  silver  gilt  and  of  large   dimensions, 

the  ears  of  tive  public  are  stunned  and  consequently  very  ponderous,  was 

with  the  praises  of  mediocrity,   excel-  so  nicely  balanced  on  a  massy  and  ele- 

lence  is  allowed  to  exist  wholly  unspok-  gant  stand  ingeniously  constructed  for 

en  of.     In   the    Fine   Arts  especially,  the  purpose,   as  to  admit  of  its  being 

how  frequently  does  empiricism  succeed  turned  about,  and  examined   in  every 

in  calling  the  attention  of  the  world  to  part,  with  the  greatest  facility, 
productions   which,   if  not   absolutely         Every  body    knows   the  politeness 

worthless,  are  nevertheless  of  very  infe-  with  which  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge, 

rior  value ;  while  the  works  of  true  ge-  and  the  several  members  of  their  un- 

nius,  in  the  absence  of  the  just  notice  rivalled  establishment,  gratify  the  curi- 

to  which  they  are  entitled,   remain  in  osity    of  their  visitors.     From   them, 

comparative   obscurity.     It  is   one  of  and  from  other  sources,   we  collected 

the  most  imperative,  and  at  the   same  various  particulars  respectingthissplen- 

time  one  of  the  most  pleasing  duties  of  did  production,  which,  together  with  a 

the  press,  to  redress,  as  far  as  it  is  ca-  few  of  our  own  observations  upon  it, 

pable  of  redressing  this  wrong.     Its  ef-  we  hope  may  prove  not  unacceptable 

forts  to  do  so  must  of  necessity  be  spon-  to  the  readers  of  our  Magazine, 
taneous;  because  there  is  a  combined         The  shield,    the     circumference  of 

delicacy  and  pride  accompanying  mer-  which  is  no  less  than  nine  feet,  and  the 

it  of  the   highest   class,  which  forbids  convexity  six  inches  from   the   plane, 

any  immediate  appeal  to  criticism.  has  been  executed  from  drawings  and 

Happening  the  other  day  to  stroll  a  model,  by  Mr.  Flaxman ;  which  oc- 
into  the  shop  of  the  celebrated  gold-  cupied  that  able  sculptor,  at  different 
smiths  and  jewellers,  on  Ludgate-hill,  times,  for  a  series  of  years,  and  were 
Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge,  among  the  finished  in  January,  1818.  It  is  in- 
many  gorgeous  and  valuable  articles  by  tended  to  represent  the  shield  forged  by 
which  we  found  ourselves  surrounded,  Vulcan,  '-the  artist  of  the  skies  ;"  and 
our  admiration  was  singularly  excited  presented  by  Thetis  to  her  son,  Achil- 
by  a  magnificent  shield,  which,  although  les,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which 
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he  had  lent  to  his  unhappy  friend  Pat- 
rocKis,  As  any  description  which  we 
could  give  of  tlie  muUifarioiis  subjects 
introduced  must  necessarily  be  feeble 
and  imperfect,  compared  with  Pope's 
harmonious  though  somewhat  decorat- 
ed translation  of  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth book  of  the  Iliad,  we  subjoin 
the  passage : — 

"  Five  ample  plates  the  broad  expanse  compose, 
And  godlike  labours  on  the  surface  rose. 
There  shone  the  image  of  the  master-mind  : 
There  earth,  there  heaven,  there  ocean  he  design'd  ; 
Th'  unwearied  sun,  the  moon  completely  round ; 
The  starry  lights  that  heav'n's  high  convex  crown'd ; 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  with  the  northern  team ; 
And  great  Orion's  more  refulgent  beam; 
To  which,  around  the  axle  of  the  sky. 
The  bear  revolving  points  his  golden  eye, 
StiU  shines  exalted  on  th'  etherial  plaia, 
Nor  bathes  his  blazing  forehead  in  the  main. 
Two  cities  radiant  on  the  slueld  appear, 
The  image  one  of  peace,  and  one  of  war. 
Here  sacred  pomp  and  genial  feast  delight, 
And  solemn  dance,  and  Hymeneal  rite  ; 
Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  are  led, 
With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial  bed ; 
The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 
To  the  soft  flute,  and  cittern's  silver  sound; 
Through  the  fair  streets,  the  matrons  in  a  row 
Stand  in  their  porches,  and  enjoy  the  show. 

There,  in  the  forum  swarm  a  numerous  train, 

The  subject  of  debate,  a  townsman  slain  : 

One  pleads  the  fine  discharg'd,  which  one  deny'd, 

And  bade  the  public  and  the  laws  decide ; 

The  witness  is  produc'd  on  either  hand, 

For  this,  or  that,  the  partial  people  stand : 

Th'  appointed  heralds  still  the  noisy  bands, 

And  form  a  ring,  with  sceptres  in  their  hands. 

On  seats  of  stone,  within  the  sacred  place 

The  reverend  elders  nodded  o'er  the  case  ; 

Alternate,  each  th'  attesting  sceptre  took, 

And  rising,  solemn,  each  his  sentence  spoke. 

Two  golden  talents  lay  amidst,  in  sight. 

The  prize  of  him  who  best  a(\judg'd  the  right. 

Another  part  (a  prospect  difliering  far) 

Glow'd  with  refulgent  arms  and  horrid  war. 

Two  mighty  hosts  a  leaguer'd  town  embrace, 

And  one  would  pillage,  one  would  burn  the  place. 

Meantime  the  townsmen,  arm'd  with  silent  care, 

A  secret  ambush  on  the  foe  prepare; 

Their  wives,  their  children,  and  the  watchful  band 

Of  trembling  parents,  on  the  tuiTels  stand. 

They  march,  by  Pallas  and  by  Mars  msde  bold  ; 

Gold  were  their  gods,  their  radiant  garments  gold, 

And  gold  their  armour;  these  the  squadron  led, 

August,  divine,  superior  by  the  head ! 

A  place  for  ambush  fit  they  found,  and  stood 

Cover'd  with  shields,  beside  a  silver  flood. 

Two  spies  at  distance  lurk,  and  watchful  seem 

If  sheep  or  oxen  seek  the  winding  stream. 

Soon  the  white  flocks  proceeded  o'er  the  plains. 

And  steers  slow  moving,  and  two  shepherd  swains ; 

Beliind  them,  piping  on  their  reeds,  they  go, 

Xor  feai'  aa  ambush,  nor  suspect  a  foe. 


In  arms  the  glittering  squadron  risiug  round 

Rush  sudden,  liills  of  slaughter  heap  the  ground  : 

Whole  flocks  and  herds  lie  bleeding  on  the  plains. 

And,  all  amidst  them,  dead,  the  shepherd  swains  ! 

The  bellowing  oxen  the  besiegers  hear. 

They  rise,  take  horse,  approach  and  meet  the  war ; 

They  fight,  they  fall,  beside  the  silver  flood ; 

The  waving  silver  seem'd  to  blush  with  blood, 

There  tumult,  there  contention,  stood  confest; 

One  rear'd  a  dagger  at  a  captive's  breast ; 

One  held  a  living  foe,  that  freshly  bled 

With  new-made  wounds  ;  another  dragg'd  a  dead. 

Now  here,  now  there,  the  carcases  they  tore ; 

Fate  stalk'd  amidst  them,  grim  with  human  gore. 

And  the  whole  war  came  out,  and  met  the  eye ; 

And  each  bold  figure  seera'd  to  live,  or  die. 

A  field  deep  furrow'd,  next,  the  God  design'd, 

The  tliird  time  labour'd  by  the  sweating  hind; 

The  sliining  shares  full  many  ploughmen  guides 

And  turn  their  crooked  yokes  on  every  side; 

Still  as  at  either  end  they  wheel  around, 

The  master  meets  them  with  his  goblet  crown'd  ; 

The  hearty  draught  rewards,  renews  their  toil. 

Then  back  the  turning  plough-shares  cleave  the  soU, 

Behind  the  rising  earth  in  ridges  roU'd ; 

And  sable  look'd,  though  form'd  of  molten  gold. 

Another  field  rose  high  with  waving  grain ; 

With  bended  sickles  stand  the  reaper  train ; 

Here,  stretched  in  ranks,  the  level'd  swaths  are  found, 

Sheaves  heap'd  on  sheaves  here  thicken  up  the  ground . 

With  sweeping  stroke  the  mowers  strow  the  lands  ; 

The  gatjcrers  follow,  and  collect  in  bands ; 

And  last  the  children,  in  whose  arms  are  borne 

(Too  short  to  gripe  them)  the  brown  sheaves  of  cora. 

The  rustic  monarch  of  the  field  descries, 

V.'ith  silent  glee,  the  heaps  around  him  rise. 

A  ready  banquet  on  the  turf  is  laid. 

Beneath  an  ample  Ocdi's  expanded  shade, 

The  victim  ox,  the  sturdy  youth  prepare ; 

The  reaper's  due  repast,  the  women's  care. 

Next,  ripe  in  yellow  gold,  a  vineyard  shines, 
Bent  with  the  ponderous  harvest  of  its  vines ; 
A  deeper  dye  the  dangling  clusters  show. 
And,  curl'd  on  silver  props,  in  order  glow ; 
A  darker  metal  mixt,  intrench'd  the  place ; 
And  pales  of  glittering  tin  th'  enclosure  grace. 
To  this,  one  path-way  gently  winding  leads. 
Where  march  a  train  with  baskets  on  their  heads ; 
(Fair  maids  and  blooming  youths)  that  smiling  bear 
The  purple  product  of  th'  autumnal  year. 
To  these  a  youth  awakes  the  warbling  strings, 
Whose  tender  lay  the  fate  of  Linus  sings ; 
In  measur'd  dance  behind  him  more  the  train, 
Tune  soft  the  voice,  and  answer  to  the  strain. 

nere  herds  of  oxen  march,  erect  and  bold, 
Rear  high  their  horns,  and  seem  to  low  in  gold, 
And  speed  to  meadows,  on  whose  sounding  shores 
A  rapid  torrent  through  the  rushes  roars  : 
Four  golden  herdsmen  as  their  guardians  stand, 
And  nine  sour  dogs  complete  the  rustic  band. 
Two  lions  rushing  from  the  wood  appear'd. 
And  seiz'd  a  bull,  the  master  of  the  herd  ; 
He  roai'd  :  in  vain  the  dogs,  the  men,  withstood  ; 
They  tore  his  flesh,  and  drank  the  sable  flood. 
The  doers  (oft  cheer'd  in  vain)  desert  the  prey, 
Dread  the  grim  teiTors,  and  at  distance  bay. 
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Kext  this,  the  eye,  the  art  of  Flaxvxan  leads 
Deep  through  fair  forests,  and  a  length  of  meads ; 
And  stalls,  and  folds,  and  scatter'd  cols  between ; 
And  fleecy  flocks,  that  whiten  all  the  scene. 

A  figur'd  dance  succeeds ;  such  one  was  seen 

In  lofty  Gnossus,  for  the  Cretan  queen, 

Forra'd  by  Dedalean  art ;  a  comely  band 

Of  youths  and  maidens,  bounding  hand  in  hand. 

The  maids  in  soft  cymars  of  linen  drest : 

The  youths  all  graceful  in  the  glossy  vest : 

Of  those  the  locks  with  floweiy  wreaths  inroU'd, 

Of  these  the  sides  adorn'd  with  swords  of  gold, 

That,  glittering  gay,  from  silver  belts  depend. 

Kow  all  at  oncelhey  rise,  at  once  descend 

With  well-taught  feet ;  now  shape,  in  oblique  ways, 

Confus'dly  regular,  the  moving  maze  : 

Now  forth  at  once,  too  swift  for  sight,  they  spring, 

And  uudistinguishM  blend  the  flying  ring  ; 

So  whirls  a  wheel,  in  giddy  circles  tost, 

And,  rapid  as  it  runs,  the  single  spokes  are  lost. 

The  gazing  multitudes  admire  around 

Two  active  tumblers  in  the  centre  bound  ; 

Now  high,  now  low,  their  pliant  limbs  they  bend  ; 

And  general  songs  the  sprightly  revel  end. 

Thus  the  broad  shield  complete,  the  artist  crown'd 
With  his  last  hand,  and  pour'd  the  ocean  round  ; 
In  living  silver  seem'd  the  waves  to  roll, 
And  beat  the  buckler's  verge,  and  bound  the  whole." 

The  skill  and   application  necessary 
to  complete  so  extensive  and  so  com- 
plicated a    composition,  consisting  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred   human  figures, 
besides  animals,  &c    must  have   been 
very  great.     Nothing  similar  to  it,  an- 
cient or  modern,  is,  that  we  know  of, 
in  existence.       Mr.   Flaxman    must, 
therefore,  have  relied  upon  his  own  un- 
assisted  imagination    and    judgment ; 
and  we  congratulate  him   on   a  happy 
opportunity,  thus  afforded  him,  of  con- 
densing into  one  comprehensive   space 
all  the  professional  knowledge,   which 
he  had  acquired  during  a  long  and  la- 
borious life  from  the  study  of  nature, 
and   of  the  sculpture  and  literature  of 
the  Greeks.     It  is  a  production  which, 
if  any  thing  were  yet  wanting  for  that 
purpose,  would  set  the  seal  upon  his 
fame.     Amidst  so  much  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence, it  is  dillicuk  to  select  any  par- 
ticular objects  of  admiration.     If,  how- 
ever, we  were  absolutely  required  to  do 
so,  we  should  name  tlie  personification 
of  the  Sun,  by  the  spirited  alto  relievo 
of  Apollo  in  his  chariot,  in  the   centre 
of   the   shield  ;     and   the   manner   in 
which  the  various  subjects  of  war,  the 
attack  by   the  Lions  on  the  Herd  of 
Oxen,  and  the  Marriage   Festival,  are 
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treated.  Of  the  representation  of  war 
especially,  in  which  i\Ir.  Flaxman's 
anatomical  knowledge  is  displayed,  it 
may  with  perfect  truth  be  said, 

»  That  each  bold  figure  seems  to  live  or  die." 

Nor,  in  the  attack  upon  the  herd, 
can  any  thing  be  more  admirable  than 
the  energetic  ferocity  of  the  monsters 
of  the  forest,  who  have  fastened  on  the 
bull,  the  desperate  etfirts  of  that  noble 
animal  to  disengage  himself,  and  the 
vain  attempts  of  the  herdsmen  to  urge 
their  fierce  but  alarmed  dogs  to  fur- 
ther resistance.  To  these  scenes  of 
contest  and  death,  the  beauty,  elegance, 
and  sprighthness  of  the  nuptial  proces- 
sion, with  all  its  classical  accompani- 
ments, form  a  delightful  contrast. 

It  appears  that,^  highly  to  the  credit 
of  the  taste,  discernment,  and  liberality, 
of  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge,  this  has 
been   entirely   a  speculation  of    their 
own  ;  no  other  person  having  any  in- 
terest or  concern  in  it  whatever.  They 
gave  the  original  order  to  Mr.  Flaxman, 
and  paid  him  for  the  drawings  and  the 
model  the  sum   of   six   hundred   and 
twenty  pounds.  •  Four  casts,  in  silver 
gilt,  each  of  the  value  of  two  thousand 
guineas,  have  been  finished  from  them  : 
the  first  for  his  Majesty,  who,  with  his 
characteristic  liberality  and  love  for  the 
arts,   ordered   a  cast  even  before  the 
model  was  finished  ;  the  second  for  his 
Royal  Highness  the   Duke   of  York ; 
the  third  for  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  ;  and 
the  fourth,  which  is  the  one  we  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing,  for  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.     Each  cast,  with  the 
necessary  and  elaborate  chasing,  &c. 
all  of  which  has  been  performed  in  the 
most  masterly  manner,  under  Messrs, 
Rundell  and  Bridge's  superintendance, 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Flaxman,  has  occupied  two  e.xperienc- 
ed  workmen  for  a  whole  twelvemonth. 
We  are  surprised  that  this  splendid 
specimen  of  British  genius  and  enter- 
prize  has  never  been  publicly  exhibited. 
We  are  persuaded  tliat  a  faithful  and 
spirited  engraving  or  etching  of  it,  of  a 
size  sufficiently  large  to  enable  justice 
to  be  done  to  its  merits  would  be  ex- 
tremely attractive  ;    not  merely  to  the 
classicaUcholar,  but  to  the  public  gen- 
erally. 
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DREAMS    AND    VISIONS    OF    THE    NIGHT. 

Mr.  Editor, 

~W  HAVE  been  much  amused  by  the 
■■-  remarks  of  one  of  the  contributors 
to  your  interesting  pages,  on  The  Force 
of  fmagination  ;  but  ahhough  I  con- 
sider myself  to  be  as  free  from  supersti- 
tious ideas  as  most  men,  and  though  I 
can  laugh  at  horrible  dreams,  and  tales 
of  sheeted  ghosts,  as  freely  as  the  wri- 
ter of  those  remarks  can,  my  judgment 
— prejudice,  perhaps  he  may  term  it 
— will  not  permit  me  to  assent  to  the 
truth  of  all  that  he  has  advanced.  In 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries  a  belief  in 
supernatural  appearances  and  intima- 
tions has  more  or  less  prevailed  ;  and 
the  fears  of  the  superstitious  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  rendered  the  engines 
of  tyranny  and  oppression.  The 
church  of  Rome  itself,  though  profess- 
ing to  inculcate  the  purest  faith  in  the 
universe,  has  been  strikingly  conspic- 
uous in  forging,  and  strengthening  and 
rivettingthe  chains  of  superstition.  In 
the  dark  ages  when  all  the  little  that 
was  known  of  learning  and  of  science 
was  monopolized  by  the  Romish  priest- 
hood, a  (gw  of  the  commonest  secrets 
of  natural  philosophy — the  possession 
of  a  magic  lanthern  and  a  bottle  of 
phosphorus — enabled  them  triumph- 
antly to  delude  the  multitude,  by  the 
pretended  performance  of  many  an 
astounding  miracle.  Spectral  appear- 
ances, dreams,  visions,  and  ominous 
portents  of  every  description,  were 
easily  conjured  up,  to  act  with  terrific 
power  on  the  excited  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant. It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  because  one  phenomenon  may  he, 
or  is,  an  imposture,  every  other  phe- 
nomenon must  be  an  imposture  also. 

Many  such  cases  as  that  which  your 
correspondent  has  related  from  his  own 
experietice,  might  be  adduced  ;  but 
that  all  dreams,  omens,  presentiments, 
«&c.  "  are  purely  and  simply  the  effect 
of  an  intellect  more  or  less  disordered," 
is  a  position  too  sweeping  to  be  implic- 
itly adopted.  That  supernatural  inti- 
mations have  been  conveyed  by  dreams 
Holy  Writ  is  a  sufficient  authority. 
At  present,  however,  I  should  prefer  a 


selection  of  modern  instances  ;  and  I 
would  rather  deal  with  what  I  presume 
to  be  facts,  than  interfere,  farther  than 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  with  speculative  or  meta- 
physical reasoning. 

Dreams,  Sir,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
prove  the  existence  of  something  dis- 
tinct from  matter;  of  faculties,  of  which 
mere  matter  is  not  susceptible  ;  of 
something  which  reason  cannot  pene- 
trate, comprehend,  or  explain.  Rea- 
son cannot  satisfy  itself  upon  the  sub- 
ject, consequently  it  cannot  satisfy  or 
convince  the  minds  of  others.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at.  Volumes  up- 
on volumes  have  been  written  about 
matter  and  spirit  ;  but,  as  yet,  the  line 
of  demarcation  has  not  been  drawn  ; 
we  know  not  how  the  one  acts  upon 
the  other  ;  we  know  not,  strictly 
speaking,  of  what  either  is  composed  ; 
we  know  not  where  one  ends  or  the 
other  begins.  When  we  consider  how 
exquisite  are  our  sensibilities — how 
acute  our  joys — how  deep  our  anguish, 
in  dreams — it  is  not  surprising  that  an- 
cient writers  should  have  ascribed  them 
to  the  action  of  some  spiritual  being 
on  the  sensory. 

lam  not,  for  a  moment,  supposing 
that  all,  or  even  the  majority  of  dreams 
have  supernatural,  mental,  or  spiritu- 
al origin.  Dreams  vary  greatly  in 
their  nature.  They  may  be  produced 
by  indigestion,  by  opium,  by  disease, 
or  pain  ;  by  occurrences  of  the  day;  by 
events  which  may  have  deeply  impress- 
ed the  mind ;  by  recollections  of  the 
past,  or  anticipations  of  the  future. 
Thus,  with  reference  to  dreams  occa- 
sioned by  corporeal  sensation,  Dugald 
Stewart  mentions  the  case  of  a  friend, 
who,  having  found  it  necessary  to  ap- 
ply a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet, 
when  he  went  to  bed,  dreamed  that 
he  was  making  a  journey  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Etna,  and  that  he  found  the 
heat  of  the  ground  insupportable.  This 
dream  was  evidently  the  result  of  the 
mind,  or  imagination,  which,  between 
waking  and  sleepingj  had  associated 
the  sensation  excited  by  the  bottle  of 
hot  water  with  that  which  might  be 
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excited  by  the  hot  cinders  that  surround 
a  volcano.  To  a  similar  cause — the 
association  of  ideas — must  be  attribut- 
ed the  sleeping  sensations  of  another 
person,  who,  having  had  blisters  appli- 
ed to  his  head,  dreamed  that  he  was 
scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.* 

The  most  important  class  of  dreams, 
however,  is   one    composed   of  those 
which  have  no   reference,  by  the  asso- 
ciation  of  ideas  or   otherwise,  to   the 
past  or  present,    which   exhibit  n'^w 
objects,  and  develope  new  ideas.  Such 
dreams  are  generally  very  striking  in 
themselves,  and    they   become   deeply 
interesting  when  subsequent  events  are 
found  indisputably  to  accord  with  them, 
A  celebrated  antiquary,  whose  name  at 
this  moment  I  cannot  recollect,  dream- 
ed that,  in  a  certain  street  of  a  certain 
town,  (where   he  had  never  been  in  his 
life)  in  the  shop  of  a  certain  jeweller 
(whose  name  he  had  never  heard,  and 
of  whose   existence  he  was   altogether 
unconscious)     were    certain     valuabfe 
medals  (with  the  existence  of  which  he 
was  also   unacquainted)   and    that  he 
went  in  and  purchased  the  said  medals, 
at  a   specific   price   demanded   by  the 
jeweller.     The  recollection   of  such   a 
dream  could  not  easily  perish.     Some 
time  afterwards,  but  without  thinking 
of  his  dream,  business  had  taken  the  an- 
tiquary to  the  town  in  question.     Pass- 
ing through  one  of  the  streets,  his  eye 
accidentally   rested  upon   a  jeweller's 
shop,  over   which    was  the  name  that 
had    been    intimated    in    his    dream. 
Struck  with  the  coincidence,  he  entered 
and  inquired  for  the  medals  ;  the  med- 
als were   immediatety   produced,   with 
the  price  fixed,  as   in  his   dream  ;  and 
he  purchased   them,  at  the   price,  on 
the  spot.     On  further  inquiry,  he  found 
that  the  street  also  bore  the  name  which 
had  been  revealed  to  him  in  his  sleep. 
Whence,  let  me  ask  your  correspon- 
dent, could  such  a  dream   as  this  have 
originated  ?  Surely  he  will  not  answer 
that  it   was  "  purely   and   simply  the 
effect  of  an  intellect  more  or  less  disor- 
dered." 

Similar  in  their  nature  are  those 
dreams  which  convey  the  intimation 
of  some  extraordinary  event — of  ap. 

*  Vide  Dugald  Stewart's  Elements  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Huniaii  Miiul;  chap  V. 


proaching  death  or  calamity.  In  a 
biographical  memoir  of  Mr.  iMiles  Pe- 
ter Andrews,  published  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  The  Monthly  Mirror  for 
the  year  1 797,  is  a  relation  sufi^ciently 
extraordinary,  I  conceive,  to  stagger 
the  incredulity  of  the  most  sceptical. 
JMr.  Andrews,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Dartford  powder  mills,  and  a  member 
of  Parliament,  was  well  known  in  the 
literary  and  fashionable  world  ;  and  he 
was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  late 
Lord  Lyttleton,  whose  death  has  so 
often  been  the  subject  of  discussion. 
The  relation  is  as  follows  : 

"  Lord  Lyttleton,  who  died  at  Pitt 
Place,  near  Epsom,  as  a  mark    of  his 
regard  left  Mr.  Andrews  two  thousand 
pounds.      The  dream   that   preceded, 
and,  in   fact,  occasioned   the  death   of 
Lord  Lyttleton,  is  known  to  the  pub- 
lic :    but  the   very   extraordinary  one 
which    Mr.   Andrews  had  the  night  on 
which  Lord  Lyttleton  died,  is,  perhaps, 
of  authenticated  circumstances  the  most 
singular,  and   deserves  being   related. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Andrews  was  at  Dart- 
ford,  and  did  not  know  Lord  Lyttleton 
was  returned  from   Ireland,  where   he 
had  been  for  some  time,  of  course  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  his  death.     He  had 
been  in  bed   about  an   hour,  and  had  a 
light  in  his   room.     He  dreamed   that 
the  figure  of  Lord  Lyttleton  appeared 
before  him,  dressed  in  a  damask  night- 
gown, which   he    usually  wore    in   a 
morning,  and  said,  '•  Andreics,  it  is  all 
over  with  me  .'"     The  idea  im.pressed 
Mr.  Andrews  so  strongly,  that,  know- 
ing Lord  Lyttleton  was  fond  of  fright- 
ening persons  in  the  dark,  and  had  of- 
ten done  so  at  his  house  at  Hagley,  he 
concluded   he   had  come  to   Dartford, 
and  had   by  some  means,  got   in   the 
room.     He  called  to  him,  therefore,  by 
his  name  ;  and  not  finding  him   return 
an  answer,  he  got  up,  and,  to  his   sur- 
prise, found  tho  chamber-door  locked. 
Still  doubtful  whether  what  he  had  seen 
was  a  dream,  he  looked  at  his  watch, 
to  see  how  long  he  had  been  in  bed — 
it  wanted  only  a  few  minutes  to  twelve 
o'clock.      Still  retaining  in   his  mind 
the  image  of  what  had  appeared  to  him, 
he    mentioned  to    the  family,  in   the 
morning,    tlie     extraordinary     dream 
which  he  had,  and  his  fear  that  some- 
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thing  had  happened  to  Lord  Lyttleton. 
"When  he  returned  to  town,  he  fonnd  a 
letter  from  Lord  Westcote,  acquainting 
him  with  Lord  Lyttleton's  death.  The 
time  of  it  exactly  corresponded  with 
that  when  he  seemed  to  say,  "  It  is  all 
over  with  me  /' 

Could  this  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
disordered  intellect  ? — IMr  Andrews,  it 
should  be  observed,  was  alive  when 
this  narrative  was  written  ;  and,  if  it 
exhibited  the  faintest  shadow  of  mis- 
representation, it  was  hisbounden  duty 
to  correct  it,  and  to  proclaim  the  truth. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  statement 
passed  immediately  from  him,  or  from 
some  of  his  intimate  connexions,  to  the 
editor  of  the  work  in  which  it  was  pub- 
lished. 

Presentiments  of  death  appear  to 
have  been  derived  from  various  sources. 
In  an  old  volume  of  The  Gentlemaws 
Magazine^  it  is  related  that,  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Pondicherry,  in  the  year  177'8, 
Captain  John  Fletcher,  Captain  Dem- 
organ,  and  Lieutenant  Bosanquet,  each 
distinctly  foretold  his  own  death  on  the 
morning  of  his  fate.  In  the  same  work 
I  find  it  stated  that  Captain  Wheeler, 
ofthelsis,  of  fifty  guns,  irrmediately 
before  he  entered  into  close  action  with 
L'Oriflamme,  a  well-appointed  forty- 
gun  ship,  sent  to  Mr.  Deans,  the  sur- 
geon of  the  Isis,  and  entrusted  him 
with  certain  particular  instructions  con- 
cerning his  family  affairs.  Mr.  Deans 
attempted  to  dispel  the  presentiment  of 
his  Captain,  but  was  bluntly  told,  ''  I 
know  full  well  this  day's  work  :  Cun- 
ningham will  soon  be  your  commander. 
All  the  great  circumstances  of  my  life 
have  been  shown  in  dreams :  my  last 
hour  is  nmocome.''  Captain  Wheeler 
was  killed  early  in  the  fight :  and  Lieu- 
tenant Cunningham,  succeeding  to  the 
command,  captured  L'Orifianime. 

Another  instance  of  presentiment  of 
death,  from  a  droani,  I  fiVid  recorded  in 
the  life  of  Captain  Robert  Faulkner, 
the  gallant  captor  of  F'ort  Royal,  Mar- 
tinique, in  tiie  month  of  March,  1794. 
"Captain  Faulkner's  cullpcted  mind, 
observing  a  visible  confusion  in  the 
countenance  of  the  pilot  of  the  Zebra, 
when  he  received  Captain  Faulkner's 
orders  to  place  the  sloop  close  under 
the  walls  cf  Fort  Royal,  said  to  one  of 


the  ofificers,  '  I  think  Mr. seetns 

confused,  as  if  he   did   not  know  what 
he  was  about.     W  as  he  ever  in  action 
before  ?' — '  Many  times.   Sir  ;    he  has 
been  twenty-four  years  in  the  service.' 
Captain     Faulkner,     however,    being 
more  convinced  that  h's  suspicion  was 
well  founded,  went  up  to  the  pilot,  and 
asked  him  some  trifling  question,  to  as- 
certain the  real  state  of  the  case  ;  when 
his  agitation  was  such,   as   entirely  to 
render  him  incapable  of  giving  an  an- 
swer.      But  he  added,   in  a  low  voice, 
and  without  raising  his  eyes  to  his  no- 
ble commander's  face, '  I  see  your  hon- 
our knows  me.   1  am  unfit  to  guide  her. 
I   don't  know   what  is  come  over  me. 
I  dreamt  last  night  I  should  be  killed  ; 
and  am  so  afraid  I  don't  know  what  I 
am  about.     I  never  in  all  my  life   felt 
afraid  before.'   Captain  Faulkner,  with 
that  presence  of  mind    which    marked 
his  character,  and  when  all  around  was 
confusion  and  death,  replied  in   a   still 
lower  tone  :  '  The  fate  of  this  expedi- 
tion depends  on  the  helm  in  3'our  hand 
— give  it  me !  and  go  and  hide  your 
head  in  whatever  you  fancy  the  safest 
part  of  the  ship.     But  fears  are  catch- 
ing ;  and  if  I  hear  you   tell  your's   to 
one  of  your  messmates,  your  life  shall 
answer  for  it  to-morrow.'     The   poor 
fellow,  panic-struck,  went  away  ;  and, 
overcome  with  shame,  sat  down  upon 
the  arm-chest,  while  Captain  Faulkner 
seized  the  helm,  and  with  his  own  hand 
laid  the  Zebra  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
fort ;  but  before  he  had  got  upon  them, 
at  the  head  of  his   gallant  followers,  a 
cannon  ball  struck  the  arm-chest,  and 
blew  the  pilot  to  atoms."* 

Such  instances  might  be  multiplied 
at  pleasin-e  ;  but  I  trust,  Sir,  I  have  said 
enough  to  satisfy  your  readers,  and 
even  the  ingenious  author  of  the  paper 
on  The  Force  of  Imagination,  that  all 
"  dreams,  omens,  presentiments,  SicJ' 
are  not  '•  purely  and  simply  the  effect 
of  an  intellect  more  or  less  disordered." 
Yours,  &c.       H. 

*  Vide  Naval  Chronicle,  vol.  xvi.  p.  32. 

LORD  BYRON. 
Letters  from  Ceplialonia  state  that  Lord 
Byron,  fiiuling  the  Greek  cause  unripe  for 
his  co-operation,  has  stopped  there  to  write 
some  more  cantos  of  the  interminable  Doji 
Juan. 
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DAVID    MUME 

met  Madame ,  a  Dutch   lady  of 

rank  and  literary  talenis,  at  the  house 
of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  at  Whitehall. 
They  were  exceedingly  pleased  with 
each  other,  and  the  native  of  Batavia 
observed,  that  where  Mr.  H.  was,  no 
one  ouglit  to  think  of  eating.  The 
justice  of  this  remark  was  in  some  res- 
pects verified  ',  for,  although  the  dinner 
was  excellent,  some  chickens,  which 
had  been  reserved  for  a  bonne  bouclte, 
were  ordered  to  be  removed,  and  plac- 
ed at  the  fire ;  and  tiie  dissertation  of 
Mr.  H.  was  so  long,  that  a  cat  actually 
ran  away  with  them  ! 

TWELFTH    DAY,    OR   EPIPHANY. 

JAN.    6. 

The  rites  of  this  day,  the  name  of 
which  signifies  an  appearance  of  light 
or  a  manifestation,  are  diflerent  in  va- 
rious places,  but  all  in  honour  of  the 
Eastern  Magi.  There  is  a  very  antient 
and  singular  custom,  in  various  parts  of 
the  continent,  which  takes  place  on  the 
eve  of  the  Epiphany,  and  is  perform- 
ed in  the  following  manner  : — A  cake, 
made  of  flour,  butter  and  eggs,  and  of  a 
size  proportionable  to  the  number  of 
the  guests,  is  brought  in  and  divided 
into  as  many  shares  as  "convives"  are 
going  to  sit  down  to  supper.  These 
pieces,  one  of  which  conceals  a  bean 
lodged  in  the  outer  part  of  the  cake, 
are  tossed  up  in  a  napkin.  The  young- 
est person  in  the  company  comes  for- 
ward, and  having  said  grace,  takes  hold 
of  a  slice  without  looking  at  it,  and  then 
addresses  the  master  of  the  house  by 
these  words  :  '  Fabce  Domine  (lord  of 
the  bean),  who  is  this  for?'  An  answer 
is  given,  and  when  all  the  shares  are 
drawn,  the  guest  who  finds  the  bean  in 
his  or  her  possession  is  declared  king 
or  queen  of  the  feast,  and  becomes  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  rights  belonging  to  the 
president  for  the  night.  When  either 
drinks,  if  any  one  in  the  company 
omits  to  say  aloud,  "the  king"  or 
"  the  queen  drinks,"  a  fine  is  lawfully 
exacted,  which  consists  in  a  pledge  de- 
posited in  the  hands  of  some  one,  to  be 
redeemed  after  supper  by  a  kiss,  or  a 
song.  This  sort  of  amusement  was 
well  known  at  Rome,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  king  of  the  feast  was  not 


chosen  by  means  of  a  bean,  but  by  the 
cast  of  small  bones  called  tali.  They 
are  the  ankle-bones  of  sheep,  which 
schoolboys  in  France  still  use  for  a 
game  called  ossilets  ;  having  been  pre- 
viously smoothed  upon  a  stone,  and  re- 
duced to  four  sides.  The  tesserce.  dice, 
have  six.  Horace  says,  Carra.  lib.  1, 
od.  4:— 

But  when  you  sink  to  Pluto's  hall, 
No  little  rattling-  bones  shall  fall 
To  choose  you  Monarch  of  the  wine. 

Another  custom,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Epiphany,  still  practised  on  the  conti- 
nent, is  to  take  a  kw  larks,  and  spit 
them  upon  a  fresh-cut  twig  of  hazel, 
and  place  them  before  a  good  fire  ;  al- 
ter a  few  minutes'  expectation,  the 
whole  begins  to  turn  without  help,  and 
as  if  by  a  spontaneous  motion.  The 
staring  company,  in  amazement  and 
rapture,  cry  'Miracle!'  and  remain 
persuaded  that  this  cannot  be  done  but 
by  supernatural  agency  or  magic.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  sap  contained  in  the 
veins  of  the  twig  (which  are  probably 
set  in  a  spiral  line  round  the  centre)  be- 
ing successively  attracted  by  the  fire, 
causes  a  sort  of  rotation. 

OLD    PARR. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  Old  Parr  to 
escape  six  times  the  infection  of  the 
plague.  He  was  born  before  printing 
came  to  be  in  vogue,  and  had  lived  80 
years  before  guiis  were  fabricated  in 
England.  He  witnessed  the  first  im- 
portation of  busks,  masks,  muffs,  fans, 
and  periwigs,  for  female  use,  all  derived 
from  Italy,  but  by  the  English  borrow- 
ed from  their  French  neighbours.  Al- 
though deprived  of  his  sight,  he  retain- 
ed his  mental  faculties,  more  especially 
the  shrewdness  of  his  apprehension,  of 
which  a  curious  instance  is  given  by  his 
biographer.  Being  desirous  to  renew 
the  lease  of  his  house,  for  the  third  time, 
for  60  years,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wile, 
who  was  about  a  century  3"ounger  than 
himself,  he  took  occasion,  when  his 
landlord  was  coming  to  his  house,  to 
desire  that  a  pin  might  be  dropped  on 
his  shoe  ;  and  scarcely  had  the  land- 
lord begun  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  him,  than  the  wily  old  man  ex- 
claimed, "Is  not  that  a  pin  I  see  there  ?" 
By  which  artifice  he  hoped  to  make  the 
landlord  believe  that  he  had  recovered 
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his  sight,  and  consequently  was  not  un- 
reasonable in  demanding  the  renewal  of 
his  lease. 

Thomas  Parr  was  married  at  the 
age  of  120  to  Catharine  Milton,  and  at 
the  age  of  152,  performed  a  journey 
from  Winnington,  in  Shropshire,  to 
London,  and  was  presented  at  court. 

BULLS. 

When  Miss  Edgeworth's  treatise  on 
Irish  bulls  was  announced,  a  celebrated 
Scottish  association  of  agriculturalists 
ordered  fifty  copies  ;  fully  believing 
that,  in  consequence  of  information  to 
be  derived  from  the  work,  they  should 
be  enabled  to  improve  the  breed  of 
black  cattle. 

WHALE    FISHING. 

The  maternal  aftpction  of  the  whale 
is  striking  and  affecting.  The  cub  be- 
ing insensible  to  danger,  is  easily  har- 
pooned, when  the  tender  affection  of 
the  mother  is  so  manifested,  as  not  un- 
frequently  to  bring  it  within  reach  of 
the  cruel  whalers.  Hence,  though  a 
cub  is  of  little  value,  yet  it  is  sometimes 
struck  as  a  snare  for  its  affectionate 
mother  .'  In  this  case  she  joins  it  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  whenever  it  has 
occasion  to  rise  for  respiration ;  en- 
courages it  to  swim  away  j    assists  its 


flight  by  taking  it  under  her  fin  ;  and 
seldom  deserts  it  while  life  remains. 
She  is  then  dangerous  to  approach,  but 
affords  frequent  opportunities  for  attack. 
She  loses  all  regard  for  her  own  satety, 
in  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  her  • 
young ;  dashes  through  the  midst  of 
her  enemies ;  despises  the  danger  that 
threatens  her,  and  even  voluntarily  re- 
mains with  her  offspring  after  various 
attacks  have  been  made  upon  herself. 
In  the  whale  fishery  of  1S14,  a  har- 
pooner  struck  a  young  whale  with  the 
barbarous  hope  of  its  leading  to  the 
poor  mother.  Presently  she  arose, 
and  seizing  the  young  one,  dragged 
about  a  hundred  fathoms  of  line  out  of 
the  boat,  with  remarkable  force  and  ve- 
locity. Again  she  rose  to  the  surface, 
darted  furiously  to  and  fro  ;  frequently 
stopped  short,  or  suddenly  changed  her 
direction,  and  gave  every  possible  in- 
timation of  extreme  agony.  For  a 
length  of  time  she  continued  thus  to  act, 
though  closely  pursued  by  boats  ;  and 
inspired  with  courage  and  resolution  by 
her  concern  for  her  offspring,  seemed 
regardless  of  the  danger  that  surround- 
ed her.  Being  at  length  struck  with 
six  harpoons,  she  was  killed  by  her 
savage  pursuers.  ^ 


(Edin.  Mag.) 
THE  SHEPHERD'S  SON— .4  Scottish  Air. 


BV   JOANNA    EAILLIE. 


The  gowan  glitters  in  the  sward, 

The  lavrocks  in  the  iky, 
And  Collcy  on  my  plaid  keeps  ward, 
And  time  is  passing  by. 

Oh  no  !  sad  and  slow  ! 

I  hoar  nae  welcome  sound  ; 

The  shadow  of  our  trysting  bush 

It  wears  sae  slowly  round  ! 

My  sheep-bell  tinkles  frae  the  west, 

My  lambs  are  bleating  near  ; 
But  still  the  sound  that  I  lo'e  best, 
Alack  !  I  canna  hear. 

Oh  no  !  sad  and  slow  ! 
The  shadow  lingers  still  ; 
An  like  a  lanely  ghaist  I  stand 
And  croon  upon  the  hill. 

I  hear  below  the  water  roar, 
The  mill  wi'   clacking  din, 
And  Lucky  scolding  frae  her  door, 
To  bring  the  bairnies  in. 

O  no  !  sad  and  slow  ! 
These  are  nae  sounds  for  me  ; 
The  shadows  of  our  trysting-bush 
It  creeps  sae  drearilv. 


I  coft  yestreen,  frae  chapman  Tarn, 

A  snood  of  bonny  blue  ; 
And  prnmis'd  when  our  trysting  cam, 
To  tie  it  round  her  brow. 

Oh  no  !  sad  and  slow  ! 
The  time  it  winna  pass, 
The  shadow  of  that  weary  thorn 
Is  tether'd  on  the  grass. 

O,  now,  I  see  her  on  the  way, 

She's  past  the  Witches'  knowe  : 
She's  climbing  up  the  Brownie's  brae,— 
My  heart  is  in  a  lowe. 

Oh  no  !  'tis  na  so  ! 
'Tis  glamrie  I  hae  seen  : 
The  shadow  of  that  hawthorn  bush 
Will  move  nae  mair  till  e'en, 

My  book  of  grace  I'll  try  to  read, 

Tho'  conn'd  wi'  little  skill  ; 
When  Colley  barks  I'll  raise  roy  head, 
And  find  her  on  the  hill. 

O  no  !  sad  and  slow  ! 
The  time  will  ne'er  be  gane  ; 
The  shadow  of  the  trysting-bush 
Is  ^x'd  like  onv  stane. 
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JAMES    II. 

It  was  in  16S2  that  the  Duke  of 
York  returned  suddenly  to  England, 
with  a  view  of  reinstating  himself  in 
the  king's  favour.  He  went  back  to 
Scotland  in  May,  by  sea  ;  and  on  this 
occasion  his  ship*  struck  on  one  of  the 
Yarmouth  sands,  called  the  Lemonand- 
har,  where  the  Lords  O'Brien  and 
Roxborough,  Mr.  Hyde,  (Lord  Claren- 
don's brother,)  together  with  many 
others,  perished.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion his  Ro)'al  Highness  is  said  to  have 
been  particularly  anxious  for  three  des- 
criptions of  persons,  the  first  two  of 
which  proved  his  ruin, — his  priests, 
Mr.  Churchill  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Marlborough),  and  his  dogs. 

*  The  Gloucester,  a  third-rate  man-of-war. 

ANOTHER   DOG    OP    MONTARGIS. 

A  letter  from  Montargis,  in  the  Paris 
Journals,  gives  a  new  instance  of  the  intel- 
ligence so  remarkable  in  the  canine  species. 
A  dog-  accompanied  his  mistress,  who  was 
walking  from  Montargis  to  Orleans.  At 
the  wood  near  Bellegarde  she  was  attacked 
by  five  highwaymen,  who,  after  robbing, 
tied  her  to  a  tree.  No  sooner  were  they 
gone,  than  the  animal  set  out  in  search  of 
assistance.  He  found  a  farmer  in  a  field, 
and  by  fawning  upon  him,  going,  returning, 
and  other  signs,  endeavoured  to  prevail  up- 
on him  to  follow  ;  but  the  farmer,  rather 
frightened  at  his  obstinacy,  was  about  to  fell 
him,  when  a  shepherd,  who  had  observed 
the  whole,  advised  him  to  accompany  the 
sagacious  dog.  The  two  were  joined  by 
others,  and  the  whole  were  conducted  by 
the  faithful  creature  to  the  relief  of  bis 
mistress. 

THE    GREEKS. 

It  is  known  to  our  readers  that  Mr.  Bla- 
quiere,  tlie  patriotic  and  intelligent  author 
of  a  History  of  the  Spanish  Revolution,  had 
been  despatched  by  the  Greek  Committee 
to  the  Morea,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Greece.  That 
gentleman,  having  returned  from  his  mis- 
sion, has  published  two  reports  which  put 
the  public  in  possession  of  much  useful  in- 
formation respecting  the  war  between  the 
Greeks  and  Turks.  The  Greek  Constitu- 
tion is  now  settled  upon  the  representative 
principles  of  those  of  England  and  North 
America.  Five  of  the  representatives  form 
the  executive  government,  with  the  addition 
of  a  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  The 
whole  male  population  of  the  Morea  is 
drilled  for  the  purpose  of  defence  against 
the  Turks,  but  such  is  the  w.int  of  arins  and 
of  money,  that  not  above  one-third  of  these 
brave  people  can  be  rendered  efficient  in 
the  field.  The  patriotic  soldiers  serve  with- 
out pay  and  merely  for  their  subsistence  ;, 


they  have  been  often  destitute  of  shoes,  of 
clothing,  and  almost  of  food,  and  yet  these 
brave  men,  inspired  by  their  love  of  free- 
dom, have  sometimes  marched  forty  miles 
a  day,  have  successfully  fought  against  the 
most  formidable  armies  of  the  Turks,  and 
have  inflicted  on  those  armies  a  loss  of 
about  100,000  men  ;  finally  rescuing  from 
their  oppressors  the  whole  of  the  Morea  or 
Peloponnesus,  the  whole  of  Attica,  Boeotia, 
Phocis,  Doris,  Locris,  a  part  of  Epirus,  and 
most  of  the  larger  islands  of  Greece.  M. 
Blaquiere  represents  the  navy  to  consist  of 
20,000  excellent  seamen,  and  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  maintain  a  supremacy  at  sea, 
but  that  its  operations  are  often  delayed  or 
frustrated  for  want  of  adequate  funds.  The 
finances  of  the  Greeks  are  in  a  most  deplor- 
able state,  their  revenue  is  derived  from  the 
farming  out  of  national  lands,  but,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  war,  it  appears  that,  of 
the  two  most  material  tracts,  the  one  has 
for  some  tune  laid  fallow,  and  the  other  has 
yielded  but  a  precarious  and  diminished  re- 
turn to  the  public  treasury.  The  fleet  and 
army  have  therefore  been  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  wealthy  individ- 
uals, principally  in  the  Islands;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  triumph  of  the  Greek  cause 
can  be  retarded  or  injured  solely  by  the 
want  of  funds  to  call  forth  the  national  for- 
ces, and  to  maintain  them  in  the  field 
against  the  enemy. 

THE    COUNTESS    DE    VINTIMILLE. 

The  following  anecdote  is  an  instance  of 
the  old  adage  'summum  jus  surama  injuria,' 
reversed  ;  for  in  this  case  strict  justice  ari- 
ses from  a  gross  perversion  of  justice.  A 
countess, handsome  enough  to  prejudice  the 
most  rigid  judge,  in  favour  of  the  worst 
cause,  was  desired  to  take  the  part  of  a 
colonel  in  the  army  against  a  tradesman. 
The  tradesman  was  in  conference  with  the 
judge,  who  found  his  claim  so  clear,  and  so 
just,  that  he  assured  him  of  success.  At  this 
moment,  the  charming  countess  appealed 
in  the  anti-chamber.  The  judge  ran  to  meet 
her.  Her  address,  her  air,  her  eyes,  the 
tone  of  her  voice,  such  an  accumulation  of 
charms,  were  so  persuasive,  that  in  the  mo- 
ment he  felt  more  as  a  man  than  a  judge, 
and  he  promised  the  lovely  advocate  that 
tlie  colonel  should  gain  his  cause.  When  he 
returned  to  his  study  he  found  thetrad*  sman 
in  despair.  "  I  have  seen  the  lady  who  so- 
licits against  me,  she  is  as  handsome  as  an 
angel.  O  sir,  my  cause  is  lost  !"  "  Put 
yourself  in  my  place,  (said  the  judge  quite 
confused)  "could  I  refuse  her  V  And  saying 
this  he  took  an  jiundred  pistoles  from  his 
purse,  which  was  the  amount  of  the  trades- 
man's demand,  and  gave  them  to  him.  The 
lady  heard  of  this;  and  as  she  was  scrupulous- 
ly virtuous,  she  was  fearful  of  lying  under 
too  great  an  obligation  to  the  judge,  and 
immediately  sent  him  the  hundred  pistoles. 
The  colonel,  who  was  as  gallant  as  the  la- 
dy, was    scrupulous,  and  repaid    her  the 
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mone_v,  and  so,  in  the  c»id,  every  one  did 
what  was  rig^ht.  The  juiige  feared  to  be 
unjust  ;  the  Countess  was  cautions  of  lying' 
under  too  great  an  obligation,  the  colonel 
paid  his  debt,  the  tradesman  recovered  his 
due. 

NATIVE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  POTATO. 

Great  doubts  have  existed  with  respect  to 
the  natural  hahiiat  of  the  potato.  It  was 
first  known  in  its  cultivated  state  in  Virgin- 
ia, from  which  place  it  was  brought  by  Sir 
W.  Raleigh  ;  it  is  generally  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  plants  fouad  there  had  been 
previously  introduced  from  some  of  the 
Spanish  territories,  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  From 
Humboldt's  observations  it  seems  that  it 
does  not  occur  native  in  the  south-western 
part  of  North  America  ;  nor  is  it  known  as 
a  garden  plant  in  any  of  the  West  India 
islands.  According  to  Mollini,  it  grows 
wild  in  great  abundance  in  the  fields  of 
Chili,  in  which  state  it  is  called  by  tl)e  na- 
tives JMaglia,  producing  small  and  bitter 
tubers;  and  Don  Jose  Pavon  asserts  that  he 
has  seen  it  cultivated  in  Peru.  Early  in 
Ihe  spving  of  last  year,  Mr.  Calddeugh, 
Secretary  to  the  British  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  his  journey 
along  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  ob- 
served the  potato  in  its  native  state.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  it  is  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  ravines  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Valparaiso,  in  lat.  34i  S.  It 
begins  to  flower  in  October  (the  spring  of 
that  climate),  and  is  not  yevy  prolific,  the 
leaves  and  flowers  being  similar  to  those  of 
the  plants  cultivated  in  England.  The  roots 
are  small  and  bitter,  some  with  red,  others 
with  yellowish  skins,  and  do  not  appear  to 
be  put  to  any  particular  use.  Two  of  the 
tubers  sent  to  England  by  Capt.  Sabine  were 
planted  separately  in  pots,  and  speedily 
vegetated,  from  which  they  were  afterwards 
transplanted  into  a  border,  at  about  the 
distance  of  two  feet  from  each  other.  The 
blossoms  were  at  first  sparingly  produced, 
but  as  the  plants  were  earthed  up  they  bore 
flowers  abundantly,  which  however  were 
not  succeeded  by  fruit.  Tlie  flowers  and 
leaves  were  in  most  respects  similar  to  those 
of  the  cultivated  potato.  In  August,  run- 
ners from  the  roots  and  joints  of  the  cover- 
ed stems  protruded  in  great  abundance 
from  the  surface  of  the  ridge,  and  formed 
considerable  stems,  bearing  leave.<!  and  blos- 
soms. AVhen  taken  from  the  ground,  the 
principal  stems  measured  more  than  seven 
feet  in  length.  They  afforded  above  six 
hundred  tubers  of  various  sizes,  the  largest 
not  exceeding  that  of  a  pigeon's  e^g,  which 
when  boiled  had  the  flavour  of  a  young 
potato.  It  was  observed,  that  so  late  as  the 
month  of  August  there  were  no  tubers  form- 
ed, which  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the 
mould  en;ployed  having  been  much  loaded 
with  manure,  by  which  an  excessive  luxu- 
viance    of  the  stems  was  occasioned.     The 


tubers  obtained  also  are  not  fully  ripe,  nor 
have  they  attained  the  size  which  they 
probably  might  have  done,  had  they  been 
formed-  earlier  ;  these  will  however  answer 
perfectly  well  for  the  purpose  of  repioduc- 
tion,  and  they  are  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  that 
practised  for  raising  a  common  crop  of 
potatoes,  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  they  will  yield  a  similar  pro- 
duce. 

PUGILISM. 

On  Tuesday  last,  a  battle  took  place  at 
Moulsey  Hurst,  between  two  prize-fighters, 
known  by  the  names  of  Josh.  Hudson  and 
A''eti  Ward  :  after  14  rounds,  tho'  Hudson 
is  described  as  having  been  "  beaten  from 
the  waist  to  the  thatch  so  severely  as  to  re- 
semble nothing  human,"  he  was  dpclared 
the  victor. — •'  Ward  was  floored,  and  lay 
on  the  ground  apparently  insensible.  His 
Seconds  roused  him  from  his  stupor,  pro- 
duced by  the  tremendous  hits  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  on  time  being  called,  carried 
him  to  the  scratch  !  He  made  an  effort  to 
stand  up,  but  Nature  failed  ;  Josh,  gave 
him  a  slight  hit  on  one  shoulder,  when  he 
fell,  and  was  deaf  to  his  Second's  call  when 
the  word  "  time"  was  pronounced.  The 
fight  occupied  35  minutes." — It  is  certainly 
nothing  extraordinary,  that  a  couple  of 
vagabonds  should  beat  each  other  about  the 
head  and  body  for  half  an  hour, in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  200  guineas  (the  prize);  but 
that  not  a  few  persons  generally  deemed 
"  respectable,"  should  crowd  to  view  these 
cruel  exhibitions,  is,  we  think,  somewhat 
remarkable  Of  well  and  ill-dressed  black- 
guards,  there  were,  it  seems,  an  abundance 
at  this  fight,  three  of  whose  worthy  asso- 
ciates are  now  in  "  durance  vile.'" 
NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

Italian  Tales,  with  plates  by  Cruikshank, 
105. — Lizar's  Views  of  Edinburgh,  Part  V. 
royal  4fo.  5* — Lockhart's  Pilgrim's  Tale,  a 
Poem,  8vo.  Is.  6d. — Memoirs  of  Mrs.  For- 
dyce,  crown  8vo.  6s. — Eliza  Dalvanv,  a 
Tale,  18mo.  2s  6d — Memoirs  of  the  Diike, 
8vo.3s.6d. —  Kitchener's  Sea-Songs,  2  vols, 
•folio,  2l.2s. — Treatise  on  British  SongBirds, 
12mo.  9s. — Gleig's  Letter  to  Sir  E  Knatch- 
bull,  on  the  Missionary  Association,  8vo.  3s. 
Gd- — Frederick,  or  Incidents  illustrative  of 
Vital  Piety,  18mo.  2*. — Devotional  Exerci- 
ses, by  a  Lady,  12mo,  3^.  6d. — Buchanan's 
Guide  to  Acoustic  Surgery,  folio,  I2s6d. 

The  style  in  which  Capt.  Parry's  forth- 
coming volume  is  getting  up  is,  we  under- 
stand, eminently  beautiful.  Capt.  Lyon's 
talents  as  a  draughtsman  have  furnished 
admirable  means  for  the  exercise  of  their 
best  skill  among  the  eminent  artists  em- 
ployed on  the  engravings,  Sic. 

A  Novel  has  just  been  published  at  Paris, 
entitled  Letters  of  Two  Lovers,  confined 
during  the  reign  of  tenor,  by  Mr  Sedin,  2 
vols.  This,  says  a  French  critic,  is  in  some 
respects  an  historical  novel,  conceived  in 
imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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•**6i»      (Lit.  Gaz.) 
ODE.       BY    WILLIAM    COOMBE,   ESQ.* 

AH,  who  has  power  to  say, 
To-moirow's  son  shall  warmer  glow. 
And  o'er  this  gloomy  vale  of  woe 

Difiuse  a  brighter  ray  ? 

Ah,  who  is  ever  sure, 
Though  all  that  can  the  soul  delight 
This  hour  enchants  the  wond'ring  sight. 

These  raptures  will  endure  .' 

Is  there  in  life's  dull  toll 
One  certain  moment  of  repose, 
One  ray  to  dissipate  our  wocSj 

And  bid  reflection  smile  ? 

We  seek  hope's  gentle  aid  ; 
We  think  the  lovely  phantom  pours 
Her  balmy  incense  on  those  flow'rs 

Which  blossom  but  to  fade. 

We  court  love's  thrilling  dart ; 
And  when  we  think  our  joy  supreme. 
We  find  its  raptures  but  a  dream, — 

Its  boon — a  wounded  heart. 

We  pant  for  glitt'ring  fame  ; 
And  when  pale  envy  blots  the  page 
That  might  have  charm'd  a  future  age^ 

We  find  'tis  but  a  name. 

We  toil  for  paltry  ore  ; 
And  when  we  gain  the  golden  prize. 
And  death  appears,  with  aching  eyes 

We  view  the  useless  store. 

How  frail  is  beauty's  bloom  ! 
The  dimpled  cheek,  the  sparkling  eye 
Scarce  seen  before  their  wonders  fly 

To  decorate  a  tomb. 

Then,  since  tliis  fleeting  breath 
Is  but  the  zephyr  of  a  day, 
let  conscience  make  each  minute  gay, 

And  brave  the  shafts  of  death. 

And  let  the  gen'rous  mind 
With  pity  view  the  erring  throng. 
Applaud  the  right,  forgive  the  wrong, 

And  feel  for  all  mankind. 

*  Author  of  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax— Lord  lyltkton's  Letters— D.tnre  of  Death,  Sic. 
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THE  HERMIT  IN  PRISON  ; 


Translated  from  the  French  of  E. 

"IXTE  expected  more  even  from  a 
**  month's  hasty  penmanship  than 
these  vohimes  display  ;  for  each  of  the 
authors  holds  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer, 
and  men  discipHned  for  many  years 
to  the  rapid  production  of  clever  pie- 
ces, "  de  circonstance  et  cVopinion,^' 
for  the  journals,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  do  much  under  strongly  per- 
sonal exciting  circumstances  and  situa- 
tions well  calculated  to  elicit  forcible 
opinions.  But  though  they  enumerate 
many  famous  works  written  in  prisons, 
they  have  not  added  one  to  the  num- 
ber. Indeed  nothing  but  the  state  of 
the  public  mind  in  Paris  could  have 
given  these  essays  any  popularity  ;  for 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  hien 
longs,  et  bien  lourds.  The  friends  of 
liberty  hardly  ever  succeed  when  they 
are  confined;  as  larks  make  but  indif- 
ferent songsters  in  the  cage,  and  the 
fiercest  hyenas  are  powerless  in  the 
keeper's  den. 

Of  Mr.  Jay  we  know  little.  He 
wrote  an  ode  on  the  coronation  of 
Buonaparte,  calling  him  "  Vanquer  des 
Rois,^^  and  verses  on  the  birth  of  the 
King  of  Rome.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Jow?-- 
nal  de  Paris,  under  the  signature  of  N., 
and  in  one  of  his  articles  designated 
the  san)e  Buonaparte,  then  at  Elba,  as 
an  ''  Etriuiger  banni,-'  denouncing  him 
as  the  decimator  of  families,  the  destroy- 
er of  industry,  a  tyrant  and  a  boaster, 
who  arrogated  to  himself  the  glory 
gained  by  the  brave  Frmch  defenders 
of  their  country.  He  now,  it  seems, 
is  equally  opposed  to  the  Bouibons; 
and  for  expressing  his  sentiments  a  lit- 
tle too  freely,  was  condemned  to  a 
month's  imprisonment   at  St  Pelagie. 

With  him  in  this  scrape  was  our  old 
friend  M.  Jouy  ;  of  whom  we  would 
speak  with  all  respedf. 

But  as  we  must  exhibit  their  lucubra- 
tions by  some  selection,  we  shall  add 
one,  the  subject  of  which  is  Liberty 
and  the  writer  M.  Jay. 

'•■  Whenever  I  reflect  that  the  larger 
portion  of  the  world  is  sunk  in  the  most 
frightful  slavery, — that  in  Europe  alone 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  human 


Jouy  and  A.  Jay.    London  1823. 

beings  are  perishing,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment I  am  writing,  in  the  obscurity  of 
dungeons, — I  look  upon  myself  as 
comparatively  free  in  Sainte- Pelagie  ; 
and  the  meditations  in  which  my  mind 
indulges  do  not  spring  from  any  pb.n- 
ful  feeling  of  personal  privation.  Yes- 
terday evening,  as  I  was  sitting  near 
my  window,  which  I  somewhat  pettish- 
ly style  my  vent-hole,  1  beheld  the  last 
beams  of  daylight  fade  away,  and  gaz- 
ed through  my  gratings  upon  that  sky, 
of  which  I  could  see  so  small  a  part. 
Judges  have  sentenced  in  vain  :  they 
cannot  bind  down  the  thoughts  ;  and 
mine  had  sprung  upon  their  wings,  and 
traversing,  as  Milton  has  it, '  the  con- 
cave of  this  airy  dome,'  assembled 
around  me  beings  from  all  countries, 
and  of  all  complexions;  having  first 
contracted  their  dimensions,  like  Mil- 
ton's imps  that  they  might  enter  Pan- 
demonium. As  fast  as  they  presented 
themselves  I  ranged  them  along  the 
four  walls,  without  any  regard  to  the 
colour  of  their  skins  :  Caffres,  Italians, 
Turks,  Tartars,  Brazilians,  Greeks, 
Patagonians,  and  Persians;  then  pass- 
ing the  whole  human  race  in  review, 
in  the  person  of  its  representatives,  I 
put  to  each  of  them  this  question, 
Are  you  free  ? 

" '  Very  free,'  unswered  the  Italian, 
'  on  condition  that  I  may  visit  the  Ma- 
donna,  once  at  least  every  day ;  that  I 
make  no  sort  of  use  of  my  ten  fingers 
for  the  maintenance  of  my  family  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  that  is  to  say,  a 
full  third  part  of  every  year ;  and  that 
I  be  not  obliged  to  go  into  my  own 
house  whenever  I  find  the  sandals  of 
Father  Carceretto  at  the  door.' 

"'  I  am  infinitely  more  free,'  said  a 
man  with  a  turban,  *  for  I  can  insult  a 
Franc,  or  kill  a  Greek,  whenever  1  take 
the  whim  into  my  head ;  and  can 
choose  between  the  bow-string  and  the 
scimitar,  when  his  Highness  the  Sultan 
has  need  of  my  head  to  ornament  the 
walls  of  the  seraglio.' 

"  '  There  is  no  liberty,'  cried  an  in- 
habitant of  Thibet,  'except  in  those 
places  where  the  Da'ily-Lama  reigns, 
in  my  country  there  never  was  any  rev- 
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olution,  and   no  wars   of   succession ;     more    liberty    amongst    us   than  any 
since,  by  the  grace  of  Bud,  we  have  a    wliere  else.      As  the  excess  of  popula- 
king  who  never  dies,  and  whose  bonzes    tion  might  embarrass  our  paternal  gov- 
exercise  their  power  in  the  most  pater-    ernment,  we  are  at  liberty  to   expose 
nal  way  imaginable,  provided  we  pour    our  children  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
exactly  four-fifths  of  our  revenues  into    Our  women  have  strong  passions;  and 
the  treasure  of  the  ministerial  convent ;    as  tlie  sedentary  life  to  which  the  laws 
provided  we  enroll  all  our  male  child-    and  the  care  of  our  honour  confine  them 
ren,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  the  stand-    would  not  suit  them  very  well  we  are  at 
ing  army,  which  the   reigning   bonzes    full  liberty  to  bind  up  the  feet  of  our 
keep  up  on  the  frontiers  of  iMogul  and    daughters  in  their  infancy,  so  as  to  ren- 
China  ;  provided  we  receive   with  the    der  them  useless  when  they  arrive  at  an 
profoundest  respect,  and  swear  to  die    age  in  which  they   might  abuse  them. 
in   defence  of  the   Pouch,  when   the    Our  great  king  Fo-Hi  has  defined  lib- 
grand  Lama  vouchsafes  to  decorate  us    erty  to  be  order  joined  with  politeness, 
with  it;  provided   we  work  three  days    and  this  in  truth  is  the  great  distinction 
in  each  week  for  the  advantage  of  the    of  the  Chinese.     What  stranger  is  not 
immortal,  that  is  to  say,  for   five   imn-    struck   with  admiration   when  he  trav- 
dred    priests    with   long  beards,    who    erses  the  streets  and  markets  of  Canton 
represent  him  ;    provided   we   eat  the    and  Pekin,  in  tlie  midst  of  an  immense 
flesh  of  no  run)inating  animal,  and  that    crowd,   arranged    in    two  files,    each 
we  visit,  three  times  a  day,  tlie  grand    marching    steadily  along    in  contrary 
pagoda  ;      provided    we   do   all   these    directions,  without  any  noise  or  confu- 
things,  we  are  free  as  air,   and  certain    sion   to   disturb   their  course.     If,  by 
after  death  of  passing  into  the  body  of    chance,   any    hair-brained    fellow    de- 
a  cow,  or  at  least  into  that  of  a  she-goat.'    range  this  beautiful  procession,  the  po- 
"'VVhat  liberty!'  cried  an  inhabi-    lice- mandarin,   accompanied    by    two 
tant  of  the  north  of  Europe, '  Tell  me    executioners,  is  always  at  hand  to  ad- 
of  that  which  we  enjoy  on  the  banks    minister  justice.     Brought  before  this 
of  the   Spree.    Putting  on  our  uniform    ambulatory  judge,  who  squats   himself 
the  moment  we  get  rid  of  our   swad-    down  in  the  street  on  a  cushion  which 
dling-clothes,  we  beat  all  the  world  in     is  carried    behind  him,  the  delinquent 
our  military  evolutions.     Recently  our    is  stripped  to  his  waist,  and  receives  on 
youth,  somewhat  too  strongly  tinctured    the  shoulders   so   many   half-scores  of 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  schools,  fool-    blows  of  the  chambone  as   the   magis- 
ishly  supposed  that  there  could  be  some    trate  raises   fingers  during  the   opera- 
other  industry  besides  that  of  handling    tion.       The    patient    dresses    himself 
a    musket, — some    other  liberty   than    again,  bows   to    the  chambone-bearer, 
that  of  killing  or  being  killed,  in  order    kisses  the    mandarin's  hand,  and  with- 
to  transform  an  electorate  into  a  king-    draws.     All  this  passes,  on  both  sides, 
dom  ;      and   that,  after  all,    mankind     with  a  politeness  and  tranquillity  which 
could  have  some  other  destination    on    cannot  be  too  much  admired.' 
earth  than  that   of  marching   in   step,         "  '  Silence  !   vile  slave  !'    exclaimed 
and  charging  in  quick  time  ;  but  happi-    a  Mahratta,  as  he  brandished  his  assa- 
ly  this    beardless  insurrection    had  no    gay  ,•  '  is  it  for  you,  a  people  conquer- 
lasting  effect,  and  we  remain,  as  before,    ed  by  some  hordes    of  Tartars,    who 
the  freest,  that  is,  the  best  disciplined    can  defend  yourselves  only  by  building 
nation  in  Europe.'  massy  walls,  and    who  are   ruled    by  a 

" '  If  by  liberty  you  mean  passive  bastinado, — is  it  for  you  to  raise  your 
obedience,'  interrupted  a  Chinese,  '  we  voices  when  liberty  is  the  theme  ? 
ought,  it  strikes  me,  to  proclaim  our-  They  alone  are  free  who  choose  their 
selves  the  freest  people  on  earth,  own  leaders,  who  make  their  neigh- 
Confucius  has  said  that  there  is  no  hours  tremble,  who  know  no  laws  but 
freedom  where  there  are  no  laws,  those  of  nature,  strength,  and  courage. 
Now,  as  we  have  more  laws  than  all  Freemen  are  the  most  daring  pirates, 
other  nations  together,  and  mandarins  and  the  best  knights  in  the  world  ;  and 
without  number  to  put  them  into  exe-  such  are  the  Mahrattas.  True,  our 
cution,  it   is  clear  that  there  must  be    Peishvva  has  the  risiht  of  life  and  death 
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over  the  whole  nation  :  but  that  most 
excellent  prince  never  uses  it,  and  has 
always  been  content  to  hire  out  a  part 
of  his  subjecls,at  the  price  of  a  rupee  per 
head,  to  our  friends  the  English, who  pre- 
tend to  be  still  more  free  than  we  are.' 

"  '  Since  this  class  of  beings,'  cried 
the  European  islander,  with  a  smile  of 
disdain,    '  has  had    the    insolence    to 
name  the  English  people,  when  speak- 
ing of  our  stipendiaries  on   the  Persian 
Gulf,  I  will    take  the  trouble   to  show 
that  not  only  is  there  no  liberty  except 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  that  there 
cannot  be  any  elsewhere,  because  such 
is  our  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.    No 
one  will  deny,  I  suspect,  that  modern 
freedom  had  its  birth  in  our  island,  and 
that  the  title  of  majesty  of  the  people, 
given  by  lord  Chatham,  is  the  result  of 
our   sovereignty,    proclaimed    by    the 
voice  of  Victory,  from  one   end  of  the 
world  to  the  other.     If  indeed  we  have 
left   to  our   chief  the   name   of  King, 
which  was  so  offensive  to  the  Romans, 
we  have    managed  to  restrain  his  pow- 
er by   those  laws  of  which    be   is   the 
first  subject.      We    live  under  the  em- 
pire  of  a  representative   government, 
whose   strength    consists  in   the    wise 
balance  of  the  three  powers  which  con- 
stitute it  ;  and  we  enjoy  with   too  just 
a  pride  the  freedom  we   have  conquer- 
ed, to  suffer  any  other  nation  to  partici- 
pate in    the   blessing.       Perhaps  there 
will  be  objected  to  me  facts  which  belie 
every  day  the  rights  of  which  we  ale  so 
proud.      I  shall  be  asked,  what  the  lib- 
erty of  that   country  is,   where  two  or 
three  families   have   made    themselves 
masters  of  the  government,  which  con- 
centers all   the  prejudices   and    all  the 
abuses  ofaristocarcy  ? — where  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people   are  confined  to 
the  saturnalia  of  the  hustings, — where 
the  citizen,  who  is  taking  his   walk  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  may  be  press- 
ed by  a  parcel    of  drimken  sailors,  and 
?)t  the  orders  of  a  subaliern  agent  of  the 
Admiralty,   put    on    board    a     vessel, 
which  transports   him  to  the  other  end 
of  the    world,  to   the   tune   of    '  Rule 
Britannia!'  I  shall    be  askrd  what  li!)- 
erty  is  in  a    country,  where  the   law  of 
habeas  corpus  does  not  prevent  a  man 
fVoii)    being  thrown   into    prison    for  a 
debt  oi  five  shillings,  at  the  first  request 


of  a  creditor,  to  whom  he  may  prove, 
when  he  gets  out,  that  he  owes  only 
three, — I  shall,  perhaps,  be  asked  a 
thousand  questions  of  this  nature  :  in- 
stead of  answering  them,  I  shall  say, 
that  we  Englishmen  are  free  to  knock, 
out  the  brains  of  a  ministerial  candi- 
date, to  box  in  the  street  with  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  to  sell  our  wives  at  market, 
and  to  break  the  windows  of  the  King's 
coach  when  he  goes  down  to  Parlia- 
ment.' 

^•'  After  this   discourse   from  the  re- 
presentative of  the  majesty  of  the  P>rit- 
ish  people,  I  thought  myself  called  up- 
on to  say  a  few  words.     '  I  hope,'  said 
I,  raising   my  voice,  '  that  this  gentle- 
man   will  not  be  offended    when  I   as- 
sert, that  if  liberty  be  in  fact  the   fruit 
of  the  highest  civilization,  of  the  oldest 
recollections,  and  of  the   proudest  glo-  4 
ry   that  any    nation  ever  yet    attained, 
then  France  ought  to  be  accounted  its 
classic  soil.     It  was  the  spirit  of  liber- 
ty   which    presided    there   a   thousand 
years  ago,  over  the  confederation  of  the 
Gaulish    Republics,  and    which  conse- 
crated the  stone   of  the   oath,  around 
which    their    deputies    assen)bled.     It 
was   liberty   which   presided   over  the 
meetings  of  the  Chumps  de  Mai,  and 
which  raised   on   high  the  great  shield 
on  which  the   bravest  was   borne,  con- 
sensu populi.     For  some  centuries  the 
feudal   system  had  exiled   it  from    the 
soil  of  France,  but  philosophy  and  vic- 
tory  brought   back    freedom    to   their 
country.      She  reigns  there   under  the 
sway  of  a  constitutional   chart,  where 
the  duties  of  the  prince  are  marked  out, 
and  where  his  rights  and  tliose   of  the 
people  are   guaranteed.     With    us  all 
all  men  are  perfectly  equal  in   the  eye 
of  the  law  ;  taxes  are   equally  divided, 
ministers  are  responsible,  the  judiciary 
power   is  independent,  the  judges  are 
unremovable,  and   every    citizen    who 
loves  his  country,  and  who  contributes 
to  its   prosperity    b}'    his  industry  and 
his  talent,  and  who  confers  honour  on  it 
by  his  virtue,  lives    happy,  free,  and  is 
under  (he  protection  of  the  laws.'     At 
these   words,   a    loud  laugh  burst  from 
all  corners  of  my  cell — all    my  guests 
vanished,  and  their  voices  repeated,  as 
the\'  died  away  in   the   air,   He   is  in 
Sainie-Pelagie  /" 
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HEAD  OF  MEMNON. 


TT  is  well  known,  that  tliere  were  two 
statues  of  JMemnon  :  a  smaller  one, 
commonly  called  the  young  Memnon, 
whose  bust,  by  the  skill  ami  persever- 
ance of  Belzoni,  has  been  safely  depos- 
ited in   the   British   Museum  ;    and   a 
larger  and  rrore  celebrated  one,  from 
which,   when   touched   by  the  rays  of 
the    morning  sun,  harmonious  sounds 
were  reported  to  have  issued.     Cam- 
byses,  suspecting  that  the   music  pro- 
ceeded from  magic,  ordered  this  statue 
to  be  broken  up,  from  the   head  to  the 
middle  of  the  body  ;  and  its  prodigious 
fragments    now   lie   buried    amid    the 
ruins    of    the    Memnonium. — Strabo, 
who  states  himself  to  have  been  a  wit- 
ness  of  the  miracle,  attributes  it  either 
to  the  quality  of  the  stone,  or  to  some 
deception  of  the  priests  ;    while   Pau- 
sanias  suspects  that  some  musical   in- 
strument was  concealed  within,  whose 
strings,  relaxed  by  the  moisture  of  the 
night  resumed    their  tension    from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  broke  with  a  sono- 
rous sound.     Ancient  writers  vary  so 
much,  not  only  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
mysterious  music,  but  even   as  to  the 
existence  of  the  fact    itself,  that    we 
should    hardly  know   what   to  believe, 
were  it  not  for  the  authority  of  Strabo, 
a  grave  geographer,  and  an  eye-witness 
who,  without  any  apparent  wish  to  im- 


pose upon  his  readers,  declares  that  lie 
stood  beside  the  statue,  and  heard  the 
sounds    which   proceeded    from   it : — 
''  Standing  ,"    he  says,    "  with    Elius 
Gallus,  and  a  party  of  friends,  examin- 
ing the    colossus,  we   heard  a   certain 
sound,  without  being  able  to  determine 
whether  it  proceeded  from  the  statue  it- 
self, or  its  base  ;  or  whether  it  had  been 
occasioned  by  any  of  the  assistants,  for  I 
would  rather  believe  any  thing  than  im- 
agine that  stones,arranged  in  any  partic- 
ular manner,  could  elicit  similar  noises.' 
Pausanias,  in  his    Egyptian  travels, 
saw  the  ruins  of  the  statue,  after  it  had 
been  demolished   by  Cambyses,  when 
the  pedestal  of  the  colossus   remained 
standing  ;  the   rest  of  the    body,  pros- 
trated upon  the  ground,  still  continued 
at   sun-rise,  to  emit  its  unaccountable 
melody.     Pliny  and  Tacitus,  without 
having  been    eye-witnesses,  report  the 
same  fact;  and  Lucian  informs  us,  that 
Demetrius  went  to  Egypt  for  the  sole 
purpose   of  seeing   the  Pyramids,  and 
the  statue  of  Memnon,  ivom   which  a 
voice  always  issued  at  sun-rise.      What 
the  same  author  adds,  in   his  Dialogue 
of  the    False   Prophet,   appears  to   be 
only    raillery  :     "  When  (he  writes)  I 
went  in  my  youth  to  Egypt,  I  was  anx- 
ious to  witness  the  miracle  attributed  to 
Memnon's   statue,    and    I    heard    this 
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sound,  not  like  others  who  distinguish 
only  a  vain  noise  ;  but  Memnon  liim- 
self  uttered  an  oracie,  which  I  could 
relate,  if  I  thought  it  worth  wliile." — 
Most  of  the  moderns  affect  to  discredit 
this  relation  altogether,  but  I  cannot 
enroll  myself  among  them  ;  for  if  prop- 
erties, even  more  marvellous,  can  be 
proved  to  exist  in  the  head  of  the  young 
Memnon,  it  would  be  pushing  scepti- 
cism too  far,  to  deny  that  there  was  any 
thing  supernatural  in  the  larger  and 
more  celebrate  statue.  Unless  1  have 
been  grossly  deceived  by  imagination, 
I  have  good  grounds  for  maintaining, 
that  the  Head,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, is  endued  with  qualities  quite  as 
inexplicable  as  any  that  have  been  at- 
tributed to  its  more  enormous  name- 
sake.— I  had  taken  my  seat  before  it 
yesterday  afternoon,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  a  sketch,  occasionally  lost 
in  reveries  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  fate 
this  mighty  monument  had  experienc- 
ed, until  I  became  unconscious  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  and,  just  as  the  shades  of 
evening  began  to  gather  round  the 
room,  I  discovered  that  every  visitor 
had  retired,  and  that  I  was  left  quite 
alone  with  the  gigantic  Head  !  There 
was  something  awful,  if  not  alarming, 
in  the  first  surprise  excited  by  this  dis- 


covery ;  and  I  must  confess,  that  I  felt 
a  slight  inclination  to  quicken  my  steps 
to  the  door.  Shame,  however,  with- 
held me  ; — and  as  I  made  a  point  of 
proving  to  myself,  that  I  was  superior 
to  such  cliildish  impressions,  I  resumed 
my  seat,  and  examined  my  sketch, 
with  an  affectation  of  nonchalance. 
On  again  looking  up  to  the  Bust,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  an  air  of  living  ani- 
mation had  spread  over  its  Nubian  fea- 
tures, which  had  obviously  arranged 
themselves  into  a  smile.  Belzoni  says 
that  it  seemed  to  smile  on  him,  when 
he  first  discovered  it  amid  the  ruins  ; 
and  I  was  endeavouring  to  persuade 
myself",  that  I  had  been  deceived  by  the 
recollection  of  this  assertion,  when  I 
saw  its  broad  granite  eyelids  slowly 
descend  over  its  eyes,  and  again  delib- 
erately lift  themselves  up,  as  if  the  Gi- 
ant were  striving  to  awaken  himself 
from  his  long  sleep  ! — I  rubbed  my  own 
eyes,  and,  again  fixing  them,  with  a 
sort  of  desperate  incredulity,  upon  the 
figure  before  me,  I  clearly  beheld  its 
lips  moving  in  silence,  as  if  making 
faint  efforts  to  speak, — and,  after  seve- 
ral ineffectual  endeavours,  a  low  whis- 
pering voice,  of  melancholy  tone,  but 
sweet  withal,  distinctly  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing 
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In  Egypt's  centre,  when  the  world  was  young, 
My  statue  soar'd  aloft, — a  man-shaped  tower, 

O'er  hundred-gated  Thebes,  by  Homer  sung, 
And  built  by  Apis'  and  Osiris'  power. 

When  the  sun's  infant  eye  more  brightly  blazed, 
I  mark'd  the  labours  of  unwearied  time  ; 

And  saw,  by  patient  centuries  up-raised, 
Stupendous  temples,  obelisks  sublime. 

Hewn  from  the  rooted  rock,  some  mightier  mound, 
Some  new  colossus  more  enormous  springs, 

So  vast,  so  firm,  that  as  I  gazed  around, 
1  thought  them,  like  myself,  eternal  things. 

Then  did  I  mark  in  sacerdotal  state, 

Psammis  the  king,  whose  alabaster  tomb, 

(Such  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  fate,) 

Now  floats  athwart  the  sea  to  share  my  doom. 

O  Thebes,  I  cried,  thou  wonder  of  the  world  ! 

Still  shalt  thou  soar,  its  everlasting  boast  ; 
When  lo  !  the  Persian  standards  were  unfurl'd, 

And  fierce  Cambysesled  th'  invading  host. 

Where  from  the  East  a  cloud  of  dust  proceeds, 
A  thousand  banner'd  suns  at  once  appear  ; 

Nought  else  was  seen  ; — but  sound  of  neighing  steed?,. 
And  faint  barbaric  music  met  mine  ear. 
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Onward  they  march,  and  foremost  I  descried 
A  cuirass'd  Grecian  band,  in  phalanx  dense, 

Around  them  throng'd  in  oriental  pride, 
Commingled  tribes — a  wild  magnificence. 

Dogs,  cats,  and  monkeys  in  their  van  they  show, 
Which  Egypt's  children  worship  and  obey  ; 

They  fear  to  strike  a  sacrilegious  blow, 
And  fall — a  pious,  unresisting  prey. 

Then,  Havoc  leaguing  with  enfuriate  Zeal, 
Palaces,  temples,  cities  are  o'erthrown  ; 

Apis  is  stabb'd  ! — Cambyses  thrust  the  steel. 

And  shuddering  Egypt  heaved  a  general  groan. 

The  firm  Memnonium  mock'd  their  feeble  power, 
Flames  round  its  granite  columns  hiss'd  in  vain, — 

The  head  of  Isis  frowning  o'er  each  tower, 
Look'd  down  with  indestructible  disdain. 

Mine  was  a  deeper  and  more  quick  disgrace  : — 
Beneath  my  shade  a  wondering  army  flock'd, 

With  force  combined,  they  wrench'd  me  from  my  base. 
And  earth  beneath  the  dread  concussion  rock'd. 

Nile  from  his  banks  receded  with  affright, 

The  startled  Sphinx,  long  trembled  at  the  sound  ; 

While  from  each  pyramid's  astounded  height, 
The  loosen'd  stones  slid  rattling  to  the  ground. 

I  watch'd,  as  in  the  dust  supine  I  lay, 

The  fall  of  Thebes, —  as  I  had  mark'd  its  fame, — 

Till  crumbling  down,  as  ages  roll'd  away, 
Its  site  a  lonely  wilderness  became. 

The  throngs  that  choak'd  its  hundred  gates  of  yore  ; 

Its  fleets,  its  armies,  were  no  longer  seen  ; 
Its  priesthood's  pomp, — its  Pharaohs  were  no  more, — 

All — all  were  gone — as  if  they  ne'er  had  been. 

Deep  was  the  silence  now,  unless  some  vast 
And  time-worn  fragment  thunder'd  to  its  base  ; 

Whose  sullen  echoes,  o'er  the  desert  cast. 
Died  in  the  distant  solitudes  of  space. 

Or  haply  in  the  palaces  of  kings. 

Some  stray  jackal  sate  howling  on  the  throne  : 
Or,  on  the  temple's  holiest  altar,  springs 

Some  gaunt  hyeena,  laughing  all  alone. 

Nature  o'erwhelms  the  relics  left  by  time  ; — 
By  slow  degrees  entombing  all  the  land  ; 

She  buries  every  monument  sublime, 
Beneath  a  mighty  winding-sheet  of  sand. 

Vain  is  each  monarch's  unremitting  pains, 
Who  in  the  rock  his  place  of  burial  delves; 

Behold  !  their  proudest  palaces  and  fanes. 
Are  subterraneous  sepulchres  themselves. 

Twenty-three  centuries  unmoved  I  lay. 
And  saw  the  tide  of  sand  around  me  rise  j 

Quickly  it  threaten'd  to  engulf  its  prey. 
And  close  in  everlasting  night  mine  eyes. 

Snatch'd  in  this  crisis  from  my  yawning  grave, 

Belzoni  roU'd  me  to  the  banks  of  Nile, 
A  nd  slowly  heaving  o'er  the  western  wave, 

This  massy  fragment  reach  d  the  imperial  isle. 

In  London,  now  with  face  erect  I  gaze 

On  England's  pallid  sons,  whose  eyes  wp-cast.- 
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View  my  colossal  features  with  amaze. 
And  deeply  ponder  on  my  glories  past. 

But  who  my  future  destiny  shall  guess? 

Saint  Paul's  may  lie — like  Memnon's  temple — low  ,, 
London,  like  Thebes,  may  be  a  wilderness  ; 

And  Thames,  like  JSile,  through  silent  ruins  flow. 

Then  haply  may  my  travels  be  renew"d  : — 

Some  Transatlantic  hand  may  break  my  rest, 

And  bear  me  from  Augusta's  solitude, 
To  some  new  seat  of  empire  in  the  west. 

Mortal  ! — since  human  grandeur  ends  in  dusf, 
And  proudest  piles  must  crumble  to  decay  ; 

Build  up  the  tower  of  thy  final  trust 

In  those  blest  realms — where  nought  shall  pass  away  '. 


(Lond.  Mag.) 

BELZONI'S  iNARRATIVE  OF  HIS  OPERATIONS  AND  RECENT  DISCOVERIES 
IN  EGYPT  AND  NUBIA. 


T^E  have  never  seen  a  work  that 
~  '  more  palpably  bore  on  its  face 
evidence  of  being  dictated  by  a  fearless, 
candid,  and  naturally  judicious  charac- 
ter. The  author  introduces  himself  to 
our  acquaintance  in  a  very  unafTected 
manner,  in  a  short  preface.  He  tells 
us  that  he  is  not  an  Englishman,  but 
that  he  preferred  writing  his  book  him- 
self, to  running  the  risk  of  having  his 
meaning  misrepresented  by  another: 
it  is  our  duty  to  say,  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  us  a  very  perspicuous, 
amusing,  and  manly  narrative ;  in 
which  the  manner  is  as  lively  as  the 
details  are  important.  No  single  indi- 
vidual has  yet  efiected  so  much  in  the 
way  of  discovery  and  elucidation  of 
those  celebrated  monuments  of  an  anti- 
quity, which  was  also  antiquity  to  the 
generations  that  we  term  ancient ;  and 
the  monuments  of  which  surpass, in  stu- 
pendous character,  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  much  as  these  latter  surpass 
our  modern  productions.  lAlr^  Belzoni 
seems  to  be  in  possession  of  some  abso- 
lute and  peculiar  faculty,  at  once  adapt- 
ing him  for  this  sort  of  research,  and 
impelling  him  to  the  perils  and  labours 
which  are  inevitably  connected  with  it. 
He  seems  to  have  been  directed  to  some 
of  his  most  valuable  conclusions  by  a 
sort  of  instinct,  sharpening  his  external 
senses  to  indications  that  existed  not 
for  conmion  observers,  and  suggest- 
ing a  train  of  deduction  from  them 
quicker  and  surer  than  the  usual  course 
of  reasoning. 


His  style  of  narrative  has  the  effect 
of  exciting  a  strong  interest  in  what  re- 
lates to  himself  personally  :  and  this  is 
increased  by  the  remarkable  fact  of 
his  having  been  accompanied  up  the 
Nile  by  Mrs.  Belzoni, — without  the  ac- 
commodation of  servants  and  equipage, 
but  as  a  married  couple,  taking  by 
themselves  a  jaunt  of  pleasure  or  busi- 
ness in  a  civilized  country  !  Their 
only  attendant  was  a  young  Irish  lad. 
— Mrs.  Belzoni  is,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  introduced  to  us  in  the  atti- 
tude of  presenting  a  pistol  when  neces- 
sary,— and  she  seems  to  have  made  ve- 
ry light  of  the  inconveniences  and  dan- 
gers of  the  journey.  We  owe  to  this 
lady  an  amusing  appendix  to  her  hus- 
band's work,  under  the  title  of  "  Mrs. 
Belzojirs  trijling  Account  of  the  Wo- 
men of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  SyriaP 

The  following  is  Mr.  Belzoni's  ac- 
count of  himself,  his  family,  and  the 
principal  results  of  his  labours  in  the 
East : — 

My  native  place  is  the  city  of  Padua  :  I 
am  of  a  Roman  family,  which  had  resided 
there  for  many  years.  The  state  and  trou- 
bles of  Italy  in  1800,  which  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  comment  from  me, 
compelled  me  to  leave  it,  and  from  that 
time  I  have  visited  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  suffered  many  vicissitudes.  The 
greater  part  of  my  younger  days  I  passed 
in  Rome,  the  former  abode  of  my  ancestors, 
where  I  was  preparing  myself  to  become  a 
monk  ;  but  the  sudden  entry  of  the  French 
army  into  that  city  altered  the  course  of  my 
education,  and  being  destined  to  travel,  I 
have    been  a  wanderer  ever  since.      My 
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family  supplied  me  occasionally  with  re- 
mittances ;  but  as  they  were  not  rich,  I  did 
not  choose  to  be  a  burden  to  tlieni,  and 
contrived  to  live  on  my  own  industry,  and 
the  little  knowledge  I  had  acquired  in  vari- 
ous branches.  I  turned  my  chief  attention 
to  hydraulics,  a  science  that  I  had  learned 
in  Rome,  which  I  found  mucii  to  my  advan- 
tage, and  which  was  ultimately  the  very 
cause  of  my  goinj;'  to  Eg'vpt.  For  I  had 
good  information,  tliat  a  hydraulic  machine 
would  be  of  great  service  in  that  country, 
to  irrigate  the  fields,  which  want  water  on- 
ly, to  make  them  produce  at  any  time  of  tiie 
year.  But  1  am  rather  anticipating.  In 
ISO'S  I  arrived  in  England,  soon  after  which 
1  married,  and,  after  residing  in  it  nine 
years,  I  formed  the  resolution  of  going  to 
the  south  of  Europe.  Taking  Mrs.  Belzoni 
with  me,  I  visited  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Malta,  from  which  latter  place  we  embark- 
ed for  Egypt,  wliere  we  remained  from 
1813  to  1819.  Here  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  the  discoverer  of  many  remains  of 
antiquity  of  that  primitive  nation.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  one  of  the  two  famous 
Pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  as  well  as  several  of 
the  tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Thebes.  Among 
the  latter,  that  which  has  been  pronounced 
by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of 
the  age  to  be  the  tomb  of  Psammuthis,  is 
at  this  moment  the  principal,  the  most 
perfect  and  splendid  monument  in  that 
country.  The  celebrated  bust  of  young 
Memnon,  which  1  brought  from  Thebes,  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and  tlie  ala- 
baster sarcophagus,  found  in  the  tombs  of 
the  kings,  is  on  its  way  to  England. 

It  is  due  to  the  interests  of  science, 
as  well  as  to  the  reputation  and  inter- 
ests of  this  very  meritorious  individual, 
to  enter  an  indignant  protest  against 
the  cabals  and  persecutions,  to  the  evil 
influence  of  which  he  has  been  exposed 
by  the  envy  and  cupidity  of  beings, 
who,  destitute  of  his  sagacity,  courage, 
industry,  grudged  hitn  the  precious  re- 
sults of  these  qualities.  The  French 
Consul,  Drouetti,  and  his  agents,  re- 
negadoes,  &c.  of  various  nations,  con- 
ducted tlieniselves  towards  thissolitarv, 
and  inofi'ensive  traveller,  in  a  spirit  of 
intrigue  and  injustice,  that,  we  regret 
to  say,  there  are  but  too  many  exam- 
ples of,  under  similar  circumstances, 
staining  the  name  of  the  nation  in 
question.  By  Count  Forbin,  too,  the 
present  director  of  the  Museum  in 
France,  our  traveller  has  been  most 
meanly  treated.  That  weak-minded, 
stnall-souled  person,  had  neither  the 
sagacity  to  do  any  thing  worth  men- 
tioning himself,  nor  the  honour  or  grat- 
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itude  to  acknowledge  what  was  done 
for  him  by  another.  Mr.  Belzoni, 
however,  unfortunately  for  these  par- 
ties, can  tell  his  own  story  in  a  plain 
but  strong  way  :  he  has  the  ability  to 
put  the  facts  clearly  before  the  public, 
— a  circumstance  which  his  enemies 
did  not  probably  suppose  likely,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  B.'s  not  being  a 
man  of  what  is  commonly  called  learn- 
ing. He  is,  however,  a  man  of  shrewd 
sense,  and  that  is  often  more  to  the 
purpose.  But  he  has  already  secured 
for  England  some  first-rate  prizes, — 
objects  whose  names  convey  celebrit}', 
or  rather  immortality, — and  made  dis- 
coveries which  secure  for  himself  that 
fame  which  must  have  been  the  chief 
animation  to  his  exertions.  We  allude 
particularly  to  the  Head  of  Memnon, 
which  is  now  safely  lodged  in  tlie  Brit- 
ish Museum  ;  and  the  discovery  of  the 
entrance  into  the  second  pyramid — an 
operation  suggested  by  infinite  sagaci- 
ty, and  executed  with  a  hardihood  and 
industry  unparalleled. 

We  shall  make  a  few  amusing  ex- 
tracts froin  this  volume — chiefly  calcu- 
lated for  the  miscellaneous  reader : — 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subjects 
must  be  referred  by  us  to  the  work  it- 
self. Of  the  private  life  of  the  Bashaw 
of  Cairo  the  following  is  a  sketch  : — 

The  Bashaw  is  in  continual  motion,  be- 
ing sometimes  at  his  citadel,  and  sometimes 
at  his  seraglio  in  the  Esbakie  ;  but  Soubra 
is  his  principal  residence.  His  chief  amuse- 
ment is  in  the  evening  a  little  before  sunset, 
when  he  quits  his  seraglio,  and  seats  him- 
self on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  to  fire  at  an 
earthen  pot,  with  his  guards.  If  any  of 
them  hit  it,  he  makes  him  a  present,  occa- 
sionally of  forty  or  fifty  rubles.  He  is  him- 
self an  excellent  marksman  ;  for  I  saw  him 
fire  at  and  hit  a  pot  only  fifteen  inches 
high,  set  on  the  ground  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Nile,  though  the  river  at  SouDra  is 
considerably  wider  than  the  Thames  at 
Westminster  Bridge.  As  soon  as  it  is  dark, 
he  retires  into  the  garden,  and  reposes 
either  in  an  alcove,  or  by  the  margin  of  a 
fountain,  or  an  European  chair,  with  all  his 
attendants  round  him.  Here  his  numerous 
buffoons  keep  him  in  continual  high  spirits 
and  good  humour.  By  moonlight  the 
scene  was  beautiful.  I  was  adnntted  into 
the  garden  whenever  1  wished,  by  whicii 
means  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  domestic  life  of  a  man,  who  from  noth- 
ing rose  to  be  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  con- 
queror of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  A-ra- 
bia. 
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From  the  number  of  lights  I  frequently 
saw  throiigli  the  windows  of  the  seraglio  I 
supposed  the  ladies  were  at  such  times 
amusing  themselves  in  some  way  or  other. 
Dancing  women  were  often  brought  to  di- 
Tcrt  them,  and  sometimes  the  famous  Cata- 
lan! of  Egypt  was  introduced.  One  of  the 
buffoons  of  the  Bashaw  took  it  into  his 
liead  one  day,  for  a  frolic,  to  shave  his 
beard  ;  which  is  no  trifle  among  the  Turks  ; 
for  some  of  them,  I  really  believe,  would 
sooner  have  their  head  cut  off  than  their 
beard:  he  borrowed  some  Franks'  clothes 
of  tiie  Bashaw's  apothecary,  who  was  from 
Europe,  and,  after  dressing  himself  in  our 
costume,  presented  himself  to  the  Bashaw 
as  a  European,  who  could  not  speak  a  sin- 
gle v/ord  either  of  Turkish  or  Arabic,  which 
is  often  the  case.  Being  in  the  dark,  the 
Bashaw  took  him  for  what  he  represented 
himself  to  be,  and  sent  immediately  for  the 
interpreter,  who  put  some  questions  to  him 
in  Italian,  which  he  did  not  answer :  he  was 
then  questioned  in  French,  but  no  reply  ; 
and  next  in  the  German  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages, and  still  he  was  silent  :  at  last, 
■when  lie  saw  that  they  were  all  deceived, 
the  Bashaw  not  excepted,  he  burst  out  in 
plain  Turkish,  the  only  language  he  was 
acquainted  with,  and  his  well  known  voice 
told  them  who  he  was  ;  for  such  was  the 
change  of  his  person,  particularly  by  the 
cutting  off  his  beard,  that  otherwise  they 
could  scarcely  have  I'ecognized  him.  The 
Bashaw  was  delighted  with  the  fellow  ;  and 
to  keep  up  the  frolic,  gave  him  an  order  on 
the  treasury  for  an  enormous  sum  of  mo- 
ney, and  3ent  him  to  the  Kaciabay,  to  pre- 
sent himself  as  a  Frank,  to  receive  it.  The 
Kaciabay  started  at  the  immensity  of  the 
sum,  as  it  was  nearly  all  that  the  treasury 
could  furnish:  but  upon  questioning  this 
new  European,  it  was  .soon  perceived  who 
he  was.  In  this  attire  he  went  home  to  hi.« 
women,  who  actually  thrust  him  out  of  the 
door  ;  and  such  was  the  disgrace  of  cut- 
ting off  his  beard,  that  even  his  fellow  buf- 
foons would  not  eat  with  him  till  it  was 
grown  again. 

Camel  dealers  in  the  East  seem  to 
be  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  horse- 
dealers  in  the  West.  At  an  Arabian 
marriage,  our  author  saw  a  dramatic 
entertainment  performed,  of  which  he 
gives  the  following  account : — 

When  the  dancing  was  at  an  end,  a  sort 
of  play  was  performed,  the  intent  of  which 
was  to  exhibit  life  and  manners,  as  we  do 
in  our  theatres.  The  subject  represented 
an  Hadgee,  who  wants  to  go  to  Mecca,  and 
applies  to  a  camel-driver,  to  procure  a  cam- 
el for  him.  The  driver  imposes  on  him,  by 
not  letting  him  see  the  seller  of  the  camel, 
and  putting  a  higher  price  on  it  than  is  re- 
ally asked,  giving  so  much  less  to  the  seller 
than  he  received  from  the  purchaser.  A 
camel  is  produced  at  last,  made  up  by  two 
men  covered  with  a  cloth,  as  if  ready  to  de- 


part for  Mecca.  The  Hadgee  mounts  on 
the  camel,  but  finds  it  so  bad,  that  he  refus- 
es to  take  it,  and  demands  his  money  back 
again.  A  scufHe  takes  place,  when,  by 
chance,  the  seller  of  the  camel  appears, 
and  finds  that  the  camel  in  question  is  not 
that  which  he  sold  to  the  driver  for  the 
Hadgee.  Thus  it  turns  out,  that  the  driver 
was  not  satisfied  with  imposing  both  on  the 
buyer  and  seller  in  the  price,  but  had  also 
kept  the  good  camel  for  himself,  and  pro- 
duced a  bad  one  to  the  Hadgee.  In  conse- 
quence he  receives  a  good  drubbing,  and 
runs  off. — Simple  as  this  stoi-y  appears,  yet 
it  was  so  interesting  to  the  audience,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  please  them 
better,  as  it  taught  them  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  dealers  in  camels,  &c. 

This  was  the  play,  he  says  ;  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  farce  was  directed  against 
Europeans. 

The  afterpiece  represented  a  European 
traveller,  who  served  as  a  sort  of  clown.  He 
is  in  the  dress  of  a  Frank ;  and,  on  his 
travels,  comes  to  the  house  of  an  Arab, 
who,  though  poor,  wishes  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  rich.  Accordingly  he 
gives  orders  to  his  wife,  to  kill  a  sheep  im- 
mediately. She  pretends  to  obey  ;  but  re- 
turns in  a  few  minutes,  saying,  that  the 
flock  has  strayed  away,  and  it  would  be  the 
loss  of  too  much  time  to  fetch  one.  The 
host  then  orders  four  fowls  to  be  killed  ; 
but  these  cannot  be  caught.  A  third  time, 
he  sends  his  wife  for  pigeons  ;  but  the  pig- 
eons are  all  out  of  their  holes  ;  and  at  last 
the  traveller  is  treated  only  with  sour  milk 
and  dhourra  bread,  the  only  provision  in 
the  house. 

Mr.  Belzoni  forcibly  describes  his 
view  from  the  top  of  the  fast  pyramid 
at  sun-rise : — 

\\  e  went  there  to  sleep,  that  we  might 
ascend  the  first  pyramid  early  enough  in 
the  morning,  to  see  the  rising  of  the  sun; 
and  accordingly  we  were  on  the  top  of  it 
long  before  the  dawn  of  day.  The  scene 
here  is  majestic  and  grand,  far  beyond  de- 
scription :  a  mist  over  the  plains  of  Egypt 
formed  a  veil,  which  ascended  and  vanish- 
ed gradually  as  the  sun  rose  and  unveiled 
to  the  view  that  beautiful  land,  once  the 
site  of  Memphis  The  distant  view  of  the 
smaller  pyramids  on  the  south  marked  the 
extension  of  that  vast  capital;  while  the 
solemn  endless  spectacle  of  the  desert  on 
the  west  inspired  us  with  reverence  for  the 
all-powerful  Creator.  The  fertile  lands  on 
the  north,  with  the  serpentine  course  of 
the  Nile,  descending  towards  the  sea;  the 
rich  appearance  of  Cairo,  and  its  numer- 
ous minarets,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mokatam 
mountain  on  the  east ;  the  beautiful  plain 
which  extends  from  the  pyramids  to  that 
city  ;  the  Nile,  which  flows  magnificently 
through  the  centre  of  the  sacred  valley, 
and  the  thick  groves  of  palm  ,trees  under 
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our  eyes  ;  all  together  formed  a  scene,  of 
which  very  imperfect  ideas  can  be  given 
by  the  most  elaborate  description.  We 
descended  to  admire  at  some  distance  the 
astonishing  pile  that  stood  before  uS;  com- 
posed of  such  an  accumulation  of  enor- 
mous blocks  of  stones,  that  I  was  at  loss  to 
conjecture  how  they  could  be  brought  thi- 
ther. 

Of  the  ruins  of  Thebes  he  says, — 
"  it  appeared  to  me  like  entering  a  city 
of  giants,  who,  after  a  long  conflict, 
were  all  destroyed,  leaving  the  ruins  of 
their  various  temples  as  the  only  proofs 
of  their  former  existence."  Nothing, 
we  think,  can  be  more  animating  than 
the  following  description  of  one  of  the 
temples  of  this  "hundred-gated- 'capital. 

Having  then  set  the  people  to  work  in 
another  direction,  wliere  also  I  had  hopes, 
I  took  the  opportunity  to  examine  at  leisure 
the  superb  ruins  of  this  e<lifice.  In  a  dis- 
tant view  of  them  nothing  can  be  seen  but 
the  towering  propyla?a,  high  portals,  and 
obelisks,  which  project  above  tiie  various 
groups  of  lofty  palm-trees,  and  even  at  a 
distance  announce  magnificence.  On  ap- 
proaching the  avenue  of  Sphinxes,  which 
leads  to  the  great  temple,  tlie  visitor  is  in- 
spired wiih  devotion  and  piety  :  their  enor- 
mous size  strikes  him  with  wonder  and  re- 
spect to  the  Gods,  to  whom  they  were  dedi- 
cated. They  represent  lions  with  heads  of 
rams,  the  symbols  of  strength  and  inno- 
cence, the  power  and  purify  of  the  Gods. 
Advancing  fartlicr  in  the  avenue,  there 
stand  before  it  towering  propytea,  which 
lead  to  inner  courts,  wliere  immense  colossi 
are  seated  at  each  side  of  the  gate,  as  if 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  holy  ground. 
Still  farther  on  was  the  magnificent  temple 
dedicated  to  the  great  God  of  the  creation. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  I  entered  it  alone, 
without  being  interrupted  by  the  noise  of 
the  Arabs,  who  never  leave  the  traveller 
an  instant. 

Again. 

I  had  seen  the  temple  of  Tentjra,  and  I 
still  acknowledge  that  nothing  can  exceed 
that  edifice  in  point  of  preservation,  and  in 
the  beauty  of  its  workmanship  and  sculp- 
ture ;  but  licre  I  was  lost  in  a  mass  of  co- 
lossal objects,  every  one  of  which  was  more 
than  sufficient  of  itself  alone  to  attract  my 
attention.  How  can  I  describe  my  sensa- 
tions at  that  moment  !  I  seemed  alone  in 
the  midst  of  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  the 
world;  a  forest  of  enormous  columns,  adorn- 
ed all  around  with  beautiful  figures,  and  va- 
rious ornaments,  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  the  graceful  shape  of  the  lotus,  which 
forms  their  capitals,  and  is  so  well  propor- 
tioned to  the  columns,  that  it  gives  to  the 
view  the  most  pleasing  eflect ;  the  gates, 
the  walls,  the  pedestals,  the  architraves, 
also  adorned  in  every  part  with  symbolical 
figures  in  basso  relievo  and  intaglio,  repre- 


senting battles,  processions,trlumphs,  feasts, 
offerings,  and  sacrifices,  all  relating,  no 
doubt,  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  sanctuary,  wholly  formed  of  fine 
red  granite,  w  ith  the  various  obelisks  stand- 
ing before  it,  proclaimingto  the  distant  pas- 
senger, "  Here  is  the  seat  of  holiness  ;"  the 
high  portals,  seen  at  a  distance  from  the 
openings  to  this  vast  labyrinth  of  edifices; 
the  various  groups  of  ruins  of  the  other  tem- 
ples within  sight  ;  these  altogether  had 
such  an  effect  upon  my  soul,  as  to  separate 
me  in  imagination  from  the  rest  of  mortals, 
exalt  me  on  high  over  all,  and  cause  me  to 
forget  entirely  the  trifles  and  follies  of  life. 
I  was  happy  for  a  whole  day,  which  escaped 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  ;  but  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  night  caused  me  to  stumble  over 
one  large  block  of  stone  and  to  break  my 
nose  against  another,  vshich,  dissolving  the 
enchantment,  brought  me  to  my  senses 
again. 

But  his  description  of  what  he  en- 
countered in  the  galleries  of  the  mum- 
mies is,  for  picturesque  effect,  more  strik- 
ing than  any  other  passage  in  the  book, 
and  with  this  our  extracts  from  it  must 
close. 

What  a  place  of  rest  !  surrounded  by 
bodies,  by  heaps  of  mummies  in  all  direc- 
tions, which,  previous  to  my  being  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight,  impressed  me  with  hor- 
ror. The  blackness  of  the  wall,  the  faint 
light  given  by  the  candles  or  torches  for 
want  of  air,  the  diflerent  objects  that  sur- 
rounded me,  seeming  to  converse  with  each 
other,  and  the  Arabs  with  the  caudles  or 
torclies  in  their  hands  naked  and  covered 
witii  dust,  themselves  resembling  living 
mummies,  absolutely  formed  a  scene  that 
cannot  be  described.  In  such  a  situation  I 
found  myself  several  times,  and  often  re- 
turned exhausted  and  fainting,  till  at  last 
1  became  inured  to  it  and  indifferent  to 
what  I  suflered,  except  from  the  dust,  which 
never  failed  to  chouk  my  throat  and  nose  ; 
and  though,  fortunately,  I  am  destitute  of 
the  sense  of  smelling,  I  could  taste  that  the 
mummies  were  rather  unpleasant  to  swal- 
low. After  the  exertion  of  entering  into 
such  a  place,  through  a  passage  of  fifty,  a 
hundred,  three  hundred,  or  perhaps  six 
hundred  yards,  nearly  overcome,  I  sought 
a  resting-place,  found  one,  and  contrived 
to  sit  ;  but  my  weight  bore  on  the  body  of 
an  Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like  a  band-box. 
I  naturally  had  recourse  to  my  hands  to 
sustain  my  weight,  but  they  found  no  better 
support ;  so  that  I  sunk  altogether  among 
the  broken  mummies,  with  a  crash  of  bones, 
rags,  and  wooden  cases,  which  raised  such 
a  dust  as  kept  me  motionless  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  waiting  till  it  subsided  again.  I 
could  not  remove  from  the  place,  however, 
without  increasing  it,  and  every  step  I  took 
I  crushed  a  mummy  in  seme  part  or  other. 
Once  I  was  conducted  from  such  a  place  to 
another  resembling  it,  through  a  passage  of 
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about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  no  widei- 
than  that  a  body  could  be  Ibrced  tlirough. 
It  was  choaked  with  inummies,  and  I  could 
not  pass  without  putting  my  face  in  con- 
tact with  that  of  some  decayed  Eg-yptian  ; 
but  as  the  passag-e  inclined  downwards,  my 
own  weight  helped  me  on  :  however,  T  eould 
not  avoid  being  covered  with  bones,  legs, 
arms,  and  heads  rolling  from  above.  Thus 
I  proceeded  from  one  cave  to  another,  all 
full  of  mummies  piled  up  in  various  ways, 
some*  standing,   some   lying,  and  some  on 


their  heads.  The  purpose  of  my  researches 
was  to  rob  the  Egyptians  of  their  papyri  : 
of  which  I  found  a  few  hidden  in  their 
breasts,  under  their  arms,  in  the  space 
above  the  knees,  or  on  the  legs,  and  cover- 
ed by  the  numerous  folds  of  cioth,  that  en- 
velop the  mummy. 

A  superb  volume  of  plates  accompa- 
nies the  work,  which  may  be  purchas- 
ed or  not,  at  pleasure. 


[An  ingenious  and  useful  book  for  youtli,  on  the  aljove  and  other  interesting  subjects,  embellished  with 
24  copperplate  engraving-s,  has  been  just  published  by  Munroe  and  Francis,  Boston,  entitled  "  Fruits  of 
Enterprize  exhibited  in  the  Travels  of  Belzoni  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  interspersed  with  the  observations  of 
a  IVIother  to  her  Children,"  who  acknowledges  her  obligations  to  the  enterprising  traveller  for  politely 
permitting  the  use  of  his  materials.    This  excellent  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  parent.] 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 
DE  COMINES-  MEMOIRS. 


'VM/'HEN  we  introduced  this  book  a 
"  few  Numbers  back,  we  intimat- 
ed our  design  of  making  it  better 
known  to  general  readers  than  it  has 
ever  been  ;  but  could  only  partially 
complete  that  purpose,  owing  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  publications,  whose  claims 
were  of  a  more  temporary  nature. 
We  now  however  return  to  De  Com- 
ines  for  some  illustrating  and  pleasing 
extracts,  still  keeping  in  view  their 
bearing  on  Quentiii  Durward.  The 
approach  of  old  age  to  Louis  XT.  and 
his  death  are  singular  sketches  : — 

"  He  began  now  to  decline  in 

his  age,  and  to  be  subject  to  infirmity, 
and  as  he  was  sitting  at  dinner  one  day 
at  Forges,  near  Chynon,  he  was  seized 
on  a  sudden  with  a  tit  that  took  away 
his  speech.  Those  who  were  about 
him  took  him  from  the  table,  held  him 
to  the  fire,  shut  up  the  windows,  and 
though  he  endeavoured  to  get  to  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  yet  imagining 
if  for  the  best,  they  would  not  suffer 
him  to  stir.  It  was  in  March  1479, 
when  this  fit  seized  upon  him  after  this 
manner,  which  deprived  him  of  his 
speech,  understanding,  and  memory." 
Some  remedies  being  applied,  and 
the  windows  being  opened  by  the  lord 
of  V  ienne,  "  to  give  him  fresh  air,  he 
came  a  little  to  himself  immediately, 
recovered  his  speech  and  his  senses  in 
some  measure,  and  mounting  on  horse- 
back, he  returned  to  Forges,  for  he 
was  taken  with  this  fit  in  a  small  vil- 
lage about  a  quarter  of  a  league  off. 


whither  he  went  to  hear  mass.  He 
was  diligently  attended,  and  made  signs 
for  every  thing  he  wanted  :  among 
other  things,  he  desired  the  official  of 
Tours  to  come  and  take  his  confession, 
and  made  signs  that  he  should  he  sent 
for,  for  I  was  gone  to  Argenton  about 
ten  leagues  off:  upon  my  return  I 
found  him  at  the  table,  and  with  hin^ 
Monsieur  Adam  Fumee  (physician  to 
the  late  King  Charles,  and  at  present 
master  of  the  requests,)  and  one  Mon- 
sieur Claude,  another  physician.  He 
made  signs  that  I  should  lie  in  his  cham- 
ber ;  he  understood  little  that  was  said 
to  him,  and  his  words  were  not  intelli- 
gible; but  he  felt  no  manner  of  pain. 
I  waited  on  him  above  a  month  at  the 
table,  and  in  his  chamber  as  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  which  I 
took  for  a  great  honour,  and  it  gave  me 
great  reputation.  At  the  end  of  two 
or  three  days,  he  began  to  recover  his 
speech  and  his  senses  ;  he  fancied  no- 
body understood  him  so  clearly  as  my- 
self, and  therefore  would  have  me  al- 
ways to  attend  him.  He  confessed 
himself  to  the  official  in  my  presence, 
for  otherwise  he  could  not  have  under- 
stood what  he  had  said  :  there  was  no 
great  matter  in  his  confession,  for  he 
had  been  at  confession  a  few  days  be- 
fore, because  whenever  the  Kings  of 
France  touch  for  the  king's  evil,  they 
confess  themselves  first,  and  he  never 
missed  touching  once  every  week,  and 
if  other  princes  do  not  the  same,  I 
think  they  are  highly  to  blame :   for 
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there  are  always  a  great  number  of 
people  to  be  touched.  As  soon  as  lie 
was  a  little  recovered,  he  began  to  in- 
quire who  they  were  who  held  him  by 
force  from  going  to  the  window  ;  and 
having  an  account  of  their  names, 
he  banished  them  the  court,  took  away 
their  employments  from  some  of  them, 
and  never  saw  them  again.  From 
some,  as  Monsieur  de  Segre,  Gilbert  de 
Grassy  Lord  of  Champeroux,  he  took, 
away  nothing,  but  banished  them  from 
his  presence.  Many  wondered  at  his 
fancy ;  condemned  his  proceedings, 
and  affirmed  they  had  done  what  in 
their  opinion  they  thought  for  the  best, 
and  that  they  were  in  the  right ;  but 
the  imagination  of  princes  are  different, 
and  all  those  who  undertake  to  give  an 
account  of  them  have  not  judgment 
enough  to  distinguish  them.  He  was 
jealous  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  loss 
of  his  regal  authority,  which  was  then 
very  great ;  and  he  would  not  sufler 
his  commands  to  he  disobeyed  in  the 
most  trivial  point.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  remembered  that  his  father.  King 
Charles,  in  the  last  fit  of  which  he 
died,  took  a  fancy  that  his  courtiers 
had  a  mind  to  poison  him,  to  make 
way  for  his  son  ;  and  it  made  so  deep 
an  impression  upon  him,  that  he  refus- 
ed to  eat,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
sicians, and  all  the  chief  of  his  favour- 
ites, it  was  concluded  he  should  be 
forced  ;  and  so  after  a  great  delibera- 
tion they  forced  victuals  down  his 
throat,  upon  which  violence  he  died. 
King  Louis  having  always  condemned 
that  way  of  proceeding,  took  it  very 
heinously  that  they  should  use  any 
violence  with  him,  and  yet  he  pretend- 
ed to  be  more  angry  than  he  was ;  for 
the  great  matter  that  moved  him  was 
an  apprehension  that  they  would  gov- 
ern him  in  every  thing  else,  and  pre- 
tend he  was  unfit  for  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  by  reason  of  the  imbe- 
cility of  his  senses.  -  -  - 

After  this,  "  The  king  returned  to 
Tours,  and  kept  himself  so  close,  that 
very  few  were  admitted  to  see  him  ; 
for  he  was  grown  jealous  of  all  his 
courtiers,  and  afraid  they  would  either 
depose,  or  deprive  him  of  some  part  of 
his  regal  authority.  He  removed  from 
about  him  all  his  old  favourites,  espe- 


cially if  they  had  any  extraordinary  fa- 
miliarity with  him ;  but  he  took  noth- 
ing from  them,  only  commanded  them 
to  their  posts  or  country-seats  :  but 
this  lasted  not  long,  for  he  died  a  while 
after.  He  did  many  odd  things,  which 
made  some  believe  his  senses  were  a 
little  impaired  ;  but  they  knew  not  his 
humours.  As  to  his  jealousy,  all 
princes  are  prone  to  it,  especially  those 
who  are  wise,  have  many  enemies,  and 
have  oppressed  many  people,  as  our 
master  had  done.  Besides,  he  found 
he  was  not  beloved  by  the  nobility  of 
the  kingdom,  nor  many  of  the  com- 
mons ;  for  he  had  taxed  them  more 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  thougii 
he  now  had  some  thoughts  of  easing 
them,  as  I  said  before  ;  but  he  should 
have  begun  sooner." 

The  simplicity  and  soundness  of 
some  of  these  remarks  seem  curious  in 
our  times  ;  but  after  all,  De  Comines 
was  an  honest  courtier.  The  follow- 
ing illustrate  the  Novel — 

"  Among  men  renowned  for  devotion 
and  sanctity  of  life,  he  sent  into  Cala- 
bria for  one  friar  Robert,  whom,  for 
the  holiness  and  purity  of  conversation, 
the  king  called  the  '  Holy  Man,'  and 
in  honour  to  him  our  present  king  erect- 
ed a  monastery  at  Plessis-du-Parc,  in 
compensation  for  the  chapel  near  Pies- 
sis  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  This  iier- 
mit,  at  the  nge  of  twelve  years,  was  put 
into  a  hole  in  a  rock,  where  he  lived 
three  and  forty  years  and  upwards, 
till  the  king  sent  for  him  by  the  stew- 
ard of  his  household,  in  the  company 
of  the  Prince  of  Tarento,  the  King  of 
Naples'  son.  But  this  hermit  would 
not  stir  without  leave  from  his  holi- 
ness, and  from  his  king,  which  was 
great  discretion  in  a  man  so  inexperi- 
enced in  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  he 
was.  He  built  two  churches  in  the 
place  where  he  lived ;  he  never  eat 
ilesh,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  or  any  thing 
that  was  fat,  since  he  undertook  that 
austerity  of  life  ;  and  true  I  never  saw 
any  man  living  so  holy,  nor  out  oi 
whose  mouth  the  Holy  Ghost  did  more 
manifestly  speak  ;  for  he  was  illiterate, 
and  no  scholar,  and  only  had  his  Ital- 
ian tongue,  with  which  he  made  him- 
self so  much  admired.  This  hermit 
passed  through  Naples,  where  he  wa5 
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respected,  and  visited  (with  as  much 
pomp  and  ceremony,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  Pope's  legate)  both  by  the  King  of 
Naples  and  his  children,  with  whom  he 
conversed  as  if  he  had  been  all  the 
days  of  his  life  a  courtier.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
•was  visited  by  the  cardinals,  had  audi- 
ence three  times  of  the  Pope,  and  was 
every  time  alone  with  him  three  or 
four  hours;  sitting  always  in  a  rich 
chair  placed  on  purpose  for  him, 
(which  was  great  honour  for  a  person  in 
his  private  capacity.)  and  answering  so 
discreetly  to  every  thing  that  was  ask- 
ed him,  that  every  body  was  extremely 
astonished  at  it,  and  his  holiness  grant- 
ed him  leave  to  erect  a  new  order, 
called  the  Hermits  of  St.  Francis. 
From  Rome  he  came  to  our  king,  who 
paid  him  the  same  adoration  as  he 
would  have  done  to  the  Pope  himself, 
falling  down  upon  his  knees  before 
him,  and  begging  him  to  prolong  his 
life :  He  replied  as  a  prudent  man 
ought.  1  have  heard  him  often  in  dis- 
course with  the  king  that  now  is,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  that  not  above  two  months 
ago,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  whatever  he 
said  or  remonstrated,  was  done  by  in- 
spiration ;  or  else  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  have  spoken  of  some  things 
he  discoursed  of  He  is  still  living, 
and  may  grow  either  better  or  worse, 
and  therefore  I  will  say  nothing. 
There  w^re  some  of  the  courtiers  that 
made  a  jest  of  the  king's  sending  for 
this  hermit,  and  called  him  the  Holy 
Man,  by  way  of  banter ;  but  they  knew 
not  the  thoughts  of  that  wise  king,  and 
had  not  seen  what  it  was  that  induced 
him  to  do  it. 

"  Our  king  was  at  Plessis,  with  little 
company  but  his  archers,  and  the  jeal- 
ousies mentioned  before,  against  which 
he  had  carefully  provided;  for  he  left 
no  person,  of  whom  he  had  any  suspi- 
cion, either  in  town  or  country  ;  but 
he  sent  his  archers  not  only  to  warn, 
but  to  conduct  them  away.  No  busi- 
ness was  communicated  to  him  but 
what  w^s  of  great  importance,  and 
highly  concerned  him.  To  look  upon 
him,  one  would  have  thought  him  rath- 
er a  dead  than  a  living  man.  He  was 
grown  so  lean,  it  was  scarce  credible : 


his  clothes  were  now  richer  and  more 
magnificent  than  they  had  ever  been 
before  ;  his  gowns  were  all  of  crimson 
satin,  lined  with  rich  marten's  furs,  of 
which  he  gave  to  several,  without  be- 
ing demanded  ;  for  no  person  durst  ask 
a  favour,  or  scarce  speak  to  him  of  any 
thing.  He  inflicted  very  severe  pun- 
ishments for  fear  of  losing  his  authori- 
ty, as  he  told  me  himself.  He  remov- 
ed officers,  disbanded  soldiers,  re- 
trenched pensions,  and  sometimes  took 
them  away  quite  ;  so  that,  as  he  told 
me  not  many  days  before  his  death,  he 
passed  away  his  time  in  making  and 
ruining  men,  which  he  did  in  order  to 
be  talked  of  more  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  that  his  subjects  might 
take  notice  he  was  not  yet  dead  ;  for 
few  were  admitted  into  his  presence, 
(as  I  said  before,)  and  when  they  heard 
of  his  vagaries,  nobody  could  easily  be- 
lieve he  was  sick.  He  had  agents  in 
all  foreign  courts.  In  England,  their 
business  was  to  carry  on  the  treaty  of 
marriage,  and  pay  King  Edward  and 
his  ministers  of  state  their  pensions  ve- 
ry punctually.  In  Spain,  their  instruc- 
tions were  to  amuse  that  court  with 
fair  words,  and  to  distribute  presents 
as  they  fuund  it  necessary  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  affairs.  In  remoter 
countries,  where  he  had  no  mind  his 
indisposition  should  be  known,  he 
caused  fine  horses  or  mules  to  be 
bought  at  any  rate  whatever  ;  but  this 
was  not  in  France.  He  bad  a  mighty 
curiosity  for  dogs,  and  sent  into  foreign 
countries  for  them;  into  Spain  for  one 
sort;  into  Bretagne  for  another;  to 
Valencia  for  a  third  ;  and  bought  them 
dearer  than  the  people  asked.  He  sent 
into  Sicily  to  buy  a  mule  of  a  private 
officer  in  that  country,  and  paid  him 
double  the  value.  At  Naples,  he 
caused  all  the  horses  and  strange 
creatures  to  be  bought  up  that  could  be 
found,  and  a  sort  of  lions  in  Barbary 
no  bigger  than  a  fox,  which  he  called 
Adits.  He  sent  into  Sweden  and 
Denmark  for  two  sorts  of  beasts  those 
countries  afforded  ;  one  of  them  called 
an  elk,  of  the  shape  of  a  stag,  and  the 
bigness  of  a  bcffalo,  with  short  and 
thick  horns  ;  the  other,  called  Ren- 
giers,of  the  shape  and  colour  of  a  fallow 
deer,  but  their  heads  much   larger :  for 
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each  of  which  he  gave  the  merchants 
four  thousand  five  hundred  Dutch  flo- 
rins. Yet,  when  all  these  rarities  were 
brought  to  him,  he  never  valued  them, 
and  many  times  would  not  so  much  as 
see  the  persons  who  brought  them  to 
court.  In  short,  he  behaved  himself 
after  so  strange  and  tyrannical  a  man- 
ner, that  he  was  more  formidable, 
both  to  his  neighbours  and  subjects, 
than  he  had  ever  been  before  ;  and  in- 
deed that  was  his  design,  and  the  mo- 
tive which  induced  him  to  act  so  unac- 
countably. -  -  - 

"  His  subjects  trembled  at  his  nod, 
and  whatever  he  commanded  was  exe- 
cuted without  the  least  difficulty  or 
hesitation.  Whatever  was  thought 
conducible  to  his  heahh,  was  sent  to 
him  from  all  corners  of  the  world. 
Pope  Sixtus,  who  died  last,  being  in- 
formed that  the  king  in  his  devotion 
desired  the  corporal,  or  vest,  which  the 
apostle  St.  Peter  used  when  he  sung 
mass,  he  sent  it  immediately,  and  seve- 
ral relics  besides. 

"  The  holy  vial  at  Rlieims,  which 
was  never  stirred  before,  was  brought 
to  his  chamber  at  Plessis,  and  stood  up- 
on his  cupboard's  head  when  he  died, 
for  he  designed  to  be  anointed  with  it 
again,  as  he  was  at  his  coronation. 
Some  were  of  opinion,  he  designed  to 
anoint  himself  all  over,  but  that  was 
not  likely,  for  the  vial  was  but  small, 
and  no  great  store  of  oil  in  it.  I  saw 
it  myself  at  the  time  T  speak  of,  and  al- 
so when  he  died,  for  he  was  interred  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Clery. 
The  Great  Turk  that  now  is,  sent  an 
embassy  to  him,  which  came  as  far  as 
Biez,  in  Provence  5  but  the  king  would 
not  hear  him,  nor  permit  he  should  pro- 
ceed any  farther,  though  he  brought 
him  a  large  roll  of  relics  which  had 
been  left  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turk  ;  all  which,  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  besides,  he 
offered  to  deliver  into  the  king's  hands, 
if  he  would  secure  a  brother  of  the 
Turk's  who  was  then  in  France,  in  the 
custody  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  and 
is  now  at  Rome,  in  the  hands  of  the 
pope.  From  all  which  one  may  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  great  esteem  and 
character  he  bore  in  the  world  for  wis- 
dom   and    grandeur,    when    religious 


things,  dedicated  only  to  devotion, 
were  employed  for  the  lengthening  of 
his  life,  as  well  as  things  temporal  and 
secular.*  But  all  endeavours  to  pro- 
long his  life  proved  ineffectual ;  his 
time  was  come,  and  he  must  follow  his 
predecessors.  -  -  - 

"  lie  was  still  attended  by  his  phy- 
sician, Doctor  James  Coctier,  to  whom 
in  five  months'  time  he  had  given  fifty- 
four  thousand  crowns,  in  ready  money, 
besides  tlie  bishopric  of  Amiens  for  his 
nephew,  and  other  great  offices  and  es- 
tates to  him  and  his  friends  ;  yet  this 
doctor  used  him  so  scurvily,  one  would 
not  have  given  such  unbecoming  lan- 
guage to  one's  servants,  as  he  gave  the 
king,  who  stood  in  such  awe  of  him,  he 
durst  not  forbid  him  his  presence^.  It 
is  true  he  complained  of  his  impudence 
afterwards,  but  he  durst  not  change 
him,  as  he  had  done  all  the  rest  of  his 
servants  ;  because  he  had  told  him  af- 
ter a  very  audacious  manner  one  day, 
'  I  know  some  time  or  other  you  will  re- 
move me  from  court,  as  you  have  done 
the  rest ;  but  be  sure  (and  he  confirm- 
ed it  with  an  oath,)  you  shall  not  live 
eight  days  after  it.'  With  which  ex- 
pression he  was  so  terrified,  that  ever 
after  he  did  nothing  but  flatter  and  pre- 
sent him,  which  must  needs  be  a  great 
mortification  to  a  prince,  who  had  been 
obeyed  all  along  by  so  many  brave 
men  much  above  the  doctor's  quality. 

''  The  king  had  ordered  several  cruel 
prisons  to  be  made,  some  of  iron,  and 
some  of  wood,  but  covered  with  iron 
plates  both  within  and  without,  with 
terrible  cages  about  eight  foot  wide  and 
seven  high  ;  the  first  contriver  of  them 
was  the  Bishop  of  Verdun,  who  was 
the  first  that  hanseled  them,  being  im- 
mediately put  in  one  of  them,  where 
he  continued  fourteen  years.  Many 
bitter  curses  he  has  had  since,  for  his 
invention,  and  some  from  me,  having 
lain  in  one  of  them  eight  months  to- 
gether, in  the  minority  of  our  present 
king.  He  also  ordered  heavy  and  ter- 
rible fetters  to  be  made  in  Germany, 
and  particularly  a  certain  ring  for  the 
feet,  which  was  extreme  hard  to  be 
opened,  and  like  an  iron  collar,  with  a 
thick  weighty  chain,  and  a  great  globe 

*  Some  say  he   drank    children's    blood 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
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of  iron  at  the  end  of  it,  most  unreason- 
ably heavy ;  which  engines  were  called 
the  King's  Nets.  However,  I  have 
seen  many  eminent  and  deserving  per- 
sons in  tiiese  prisons,  with  these  nets 
about  their  legs,  who  have  afterwards 
been  advanced  to  places  of  trust  and 
honour,  and  received  great  rewards 
from  the  king.  -  -- 

"  After  so  many  fears,  sorrows,  and 
suspicions,  God,  by  a  kind  of  miracle, 
restored  him  both  in  body  and  mind, 
as  is  His  divine  method  in  such  kind 
of  wonders.  He  took  hiin  out  of  the 
world  in  perfect  ease,  understanding, 
and  memory  ;  having  called  for  all  the 
sacraments  himself,  discoursing  with- 
out the  least  twinge,  or  expression  of 
pain,  to  the  very  last  moment  of  his 
life.  He  gave  directions  for  his  own 
burial,  appointed  who  should  attend 
his  corpse  to  the  grave,  and  declared 
that  he  desired  to  die  on  a  Saturday  of 
all  days  in  the  week ;  and  that  he  hop- 
ed Our  Lady  would  procure  him  that 
favour,  in  whom  he  had  always  placed 
great  part  of  his  trust,  and  served  her 
devoutly.  And  so  it  happened ;  for 
he  died  on  Saturday,  the  30th  of  Aug- 
ust, 1483,  about  eight  at  night,  in  the 
castle  of  Flessis,  where  his  fit  took  him 
on  the  Monday  before.  His  soul,  1 
hope,  is  with  God,  and  enjoys  an 
everlasting  rest  in  the  kingdom  of  Para- 
dise." 

So  ended  this  powerful  prince,  for 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  which 
he  greatly  troubled.  His  exit  is  also 
thus  summed  up  in  the  Scandalous 
Chronicle  added  to  these  volumes  : 

"  On  Monday,  the  25th  of  August, 
the  king  fell  very  ill  at  Montils,  near 
Tours,  and  in  two  hours  time  lost  his 
speech  and  his  senses,  and  the  news  of 
his  death  came  to  Paris  on  Wednesday, 
the  27'th  of  the  same  month ;  upon 
which  the  mayor  and  aldermen  ordered 
the  city  gates  to  be  shut  up,  and  a 
strong  guard  to  be  placed  at  each  of 
them  that  none  might  go  out  or  in 
without  being  examined,  which  made 
the  common  people  cry  out  that  the 
king  was  dead ;  but  it  was  a  false 
alarm,  for  his  majesty  was  only  in  a 
fit,  out  of  which  he  presently  recover- 


ed, and  lived  till  Saturday,  the  30th  of 
August,  and  then  died  about  six  or  sev- 
en in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

"  As  soon  as  he  was  dead  his  body 
was  embalmed,  and  buried  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Clery,  at 
Montils,  having,  in  his  life-time,  order- 
ed it  should  be  so,  and  positively  com- 
manded the  dauphin  not  to  bury  him 
in  the  church  of  St.  Dennis,  where 
three  kings  of  France  (his  illustrious 
predecessors)  were  interred.  He  nev- 
er gave  any  reason  for  it,  but  some 
people  were  of  opinion  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  the  church,  which  he  had  libe- 
rally endowed,  and  out  of  a  singular 
veneration  for  the  b'essed  Virgin,  who 
was  worshipped  there  after  a  more  sol- 
emn manner  than  in  any  other  place  in 
the  kingdom.  The  king  had  during 
his  whole  reign,  by  the  evil  advice  of 
Mr.  Oliver,  his  barber,  M.  John  de 
Doyac,  and  several  other  wicked  coun- 
sellors that  were  about  his  person, 
committed  great  injustice  in  his  king- 
dom, and  so  miserably  oppressed  and 
harassed  his  people,  that  the  very  re- 
flection of  his  tyrannical  usage  of  them 
stung  him  to  the  heart,  and  almost 
drove  him  to  despair;  so  that  when  he 
lay  upon  his  death-bed  he  sincerely  re- 
pented of  all  his  sins,  and  gave  pro- 
digious sums  of  money  to  the  clergy  to 
pray  for  his  soul,  and  rewarded  thera 
for  their  prayers  with  what  he  had  by 
violence  and  extortion  gotten  of  his 
subjects.  It  must  be  owned  that  his 
was  a  very  busy  reign,  and  full  of  ma- 
ny great  and  important  actions,  yet  he 
managed  his  affairs  so  well,  that  he 
forced  all  his  enemies  to  submit  to  his 
mercy,  and  was  equally  dreaded  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  He  lay  for  a 
long  time  before  his  death  under  very 
sharp  and  severe  illnesses,  which  forc- 
ed his  physicians  to  make  use  of  violent 
and  painful  applications,  which  though 
they  were  not  so  successful  as  to  recov- 
er his  health  and  save  his  life,  yet, 
doubtless,  they  were  very  beneficial  to 
his  soul,  and,  perhaps,  the  chief  means 
of  saving  it  from  eternal  damnation, 
and  fixing  it  in  paradise,  through  His 
tender  n)prcy  who  liveth  and  reigneth 
world  without  end.   Amen." 
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(Lond.  Blag.) 

Dear  Ed. — Do  you  want  any  rattle-brained  work  to  make  a  variety.  People 
say  you  are  too  serious — or  rather  (for  there  is  a  great  difl'erence  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrases),  they  say  you  are  not  siifficiently  merry.  Do  you  think  your 
readers  would  like  an  old  Joe  Miller  done  up  now  and  then  for  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing style  ?  If  so, — they  are  of  course  soon  done,  and  you  might  command  one 
for  every  number.  Of  serious  Poetry  you  will  always  get  enough  and  good  too, 
for  every  body  writes  now  as  well  as  the  elect  did  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  there  is  a 
class  of  readers,  not  few  in  number,  I  believe,  who  care  little  for  real  Poetry,  but 
relish  a  joke  in  rhyme.  Certain  it  is,  that  comic  versification  is  little  attempted  ; 
so  if  you  will  set  me  down  as  your  Jester,  I  shall  have  an  easy  task,  and  an  of- 
fice without  a  crowd  of  competitors. — Yours  very  truly. . 

MRS.  ROSE  GROB. 


None  would  have  known  that  Siegmund  Grob 

Lived  Foreman  to  a  Sug-ar-baker, 
But  that  he  died,  and  left  the  job     •. 

of  Tombstone-making  to  an  Undertaker  ; 
Who,  being  a  Mason  also,  was  a  Poet, 

So  he  engraved  a  skull  upon  the  stone, 
(The  Sexton  of  Whitechapel  church  will  show  it). 

Then  carved  the  following  couplet  from  his  own — 
"  Siop,  reader,  stop,  and  ^ive  a  sob 
For  Siegmund  Grob  .'" 

Grob's  Widow  had  been  christened  Rose, 
But  why  no  human  being  knows. 
Unless  when  young  she  might  disclose, 

Like  other  blooming  Misses, 
Roses,  which  quickly  fled  in  scorn. 
But  left  upon  her  chin  the  thorn, 

To  guard  her  lips  from  kisses. 
She  relish'd  tea  and  butter'd  toast. 

Better  than  being  snubb'd  and  school'd  ; 
Liking  no  less  to  rule  the  roast. 

Than  feast  upon  the  roast  she  ruled — 
And  though  profuse  of  tongue  withal, 
Of  cash  was  economical. 

Now  as  she  was  a  truly  loving  wife. 

As  well  as  provident  in  all  her  dealings. 

She  made  her  German  spouse  insure  his  life. 
Just  as  a  little  hedge  against  her  feelings — 

So  that  when  Siegmund  died,  in  her  distress, 

She  calPd  upon  the  Phoenix  for  redress. 

Two  thousand  pounds  besides  her  savings. 

Was  quite  enough  all  care  to  drown, 
No  wonder  then  she  soon  felt  cravings 

To  quit  the  melancholy  city. 

And  take  a  cottage  out  of  town, 

And  live  genteel  and  pretty. 

Accordingly  in  Mile  End-Road, 

She  quickly  chose  a  snug  retreat, 
■'Twas  quite  a  pastoral  abode. 

Its  situation  truly  sweet  ! 
Although  it  stood  in  Prospect  Row, 

'Twas  luckily  the  corner  house, 
With  a  side-window  and  a  bow  : 

Next  to  it  was  the  Milk-man's  yard,  whose  cows 
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When  there  were  neither  grains,  nor  chaff  to 
browse, 
Under  the  very  casement  stood  to  low. 
That  was  a  pleasant  window  altogether, 

It  raked  the  road  a  mile  or  more. 
And  when  there  was  no  dust  or  foggy  weather, 

The  Monument  you  might  explore, 
And  see,  without  a  glass,  the  people 
Walking  round  and  round  its  steeple. 

Across  the  road,  half  down  a  street. 

You  caught  a  field,  with  hoofs  well  beaten. 
For  cattle  there  were  put  to  eat. 

Till  they  were  wanted  to  be  eaten. 
Then  as  for  shops,  want  what  you  will, 

You  hadn't  twenty  steps  to  go. 

There  was  a  Butcher's  in  the  row, 
A  Tallow  Chandler's  neai'er  still; 
And  as  to  stages  by  the  door. 

Besides  the  Patent  Coach,  or  Dandy, 
There  were  the  Mile-End,  Stratford,  Bow, 
A  dozen  in  an  hour  or  more. 
One  dust  was  never  gone  before 

Another  came  :— 'twas  monstrous  handy! 
Beliind,  a  strip  of  garden  teem'd 

With  cabbages  and  kitchen  shrubs, 
'Twas  a  good  crop  when  she  redeem'd 

Ha'ffromthe  worms,  and  slugs,  and  grubs 
Beyond  these  was  a  brick-kiln,  small 

But  always  smoking  ;  she  must  needs 
Confess  she  liked  the  smell,  and  all 

Agreeri  'twas  good  for  invalids. 
In  town  she  always  had  a  teasing 
Tightness  on  her  chest  and  weezing  ; 

Here  she  was  quite  a  different  creature  : 

Well,  let  the  worldly  waste  their  health 
Toiling  in  dirt  and  smoke  for  wealth. 

Give  her  the  country  air,  and  nature  ! 

Her  cottage  front  was  stuccoed  white  ; 

Before  it  two  fine  Poplars  grew. 
Which  nearly  reach'd  the  roof,  or  quite. 

And  in  one  corner,  painted  blue. 
Stood  a  large  water  tub  w  ith  wooden  spout— 
(She  never  put  a  rag  of  washing  out)  : 
Upon  the  house-top,  on  a  plaster  shell, 
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"  Rose  Cottage"  was  iiiscnbeU,  its  name  to  dub; 
The  g:reen  door  look'd  particulai-ly  well 

Pi<  ;  'd  out  with  blue  to'  match  the  tub. 
The  children  round  about  were  smitten 

Whene'er  they  stopp'd  to  fix  their  eye  on 

The  tlaniing  knocker,  ('twas  a  Lion)  ; 

Beneath  it  was  a  large  brass  knob, 
And  on  a  plate  above  was  written 

"MRS.  ROSE  GROB." 

Here  she  resided  free  from  strife, 

Except  perpetual  scolds  with  Betty, 
For  the  main  objects  of  her  life 
Were  two — and  form'd  her  daily  trade. 
To  cram  herself,  and  starve  her  maid — 

For  one  no  savings  were  too  petty. 
For  t'other  no  tit-bit  too  nice. 
After  her  dinner,  in  a  trice, 

She  lock'd  the  fragments  up  in  towels ; 
She  weigh'd  out  bread,  and  cheese,  and  butter, 
And  in  ail  cases  show'd  an  utter 

Disregard  for  Betty's  bowels ; 
As  if  in  penance  for  her  sins 
She  made  her  dine  on  shanks  and  shins, 

(Was  ever  such  a  stingy  hussey  !) 
And  reckoned  it  a  treat  to  give  her 
Half  a  pound  of  tripe  or  liver, 

First  cutting  off  a  slice  for  Fussey; — 
Nay,  of  all  perquisites  the  damsel  stripping 
She  wouldn't  even  let  her  sell  the  dripping ! 

No  wonder  Betty's  unreplenish'd  maw 
Vented  itself  in  constant  grumbling, 
Wliich  was  in  fact  her  stomach's  rumbling 

Reduced  to  words,  and  utter'd  from  her  jaw. 

But  not  content  with  tliis,  the  maid 

Took  all  the  advantages  within  the  law, 

(And  some  zoithout,  I  am  afraid). 

So  as  to  balance  her  forlorn  condition. 

And  get  full  payment  for  her  inanition. 

The  washing  week  approach'd  : — an  awful  question 
Now  agitated  Rose,  with  pangs  inhuman. 

How  to  supply  the  Mammoth-like  digestion 

Of  that  carniverous  beast — a  washerwoman ! 


As  camel's  paunch  for  ten  days  drink  is  hoUow'd 

So  their's  takes  in  at  once  a  ten  day's  muncliing  ; 
At  twelve  o'clock  you  hear  them  say  they've  swal- 
lowed 

Nothing  to  speak  of  since  their  second  luncheoa. 
And  as  they  will  not  dine  till  one, 
'Tfs  time  their  third  luucli  were  begun. 
At  length  provisions  being  got — all  proper. 

And  every  thing  put  out,  starch,  blue,  soap,  gin, 
A  fire  being  duly  laid  beneath  the  copper, 

The  clothes  in  soak  all  ready  to  begin. 
Up  to  her  room  the  industrious  Betty  goes. 
To  fetch  her  sheets,  and  screams  down  stairs  to  Rosp; 
La,  goodness  me  !  why  here's  a  job! 

You  ha'n't  put  out  a  second  pair. 
No  more  I  have,  said  Mrs.  Grob, 

Well,  that's  a  good  one,  I  declare  ! 
Sure,  I've  the  most  forgetful  head — 

And  there's  no  time  to  air  another  ! 
So  take  one  sheet  from  off  your  bed. 

And  make  a  shift  to  night  with  t'other. 

On  Rose's  part  this  was  a  ruse  de  guerre, 

To  save  th'  expense  of  washing  half  a  pair, — 

But  as  the  biter's  sometimes  bitten, 

So  in  this  instance  it  occurr'd. 

For  Betty  took  her  at  her  word, 
And,  with  the  bright  conception  smitten, 
Sat  up  all  night,  and  with  good  thrift 

Of  needle,  scissors,  thimble,  thread, 
Cut  up  one  sheet  into  a  shiji, 

And  took  the  other  off  the  bed  ! 
Next  morn  when  Mrs.  Grob,  at  three  o'clock. 

Went  up  to  call  the  maid. 

And  saw  the  miscMef  done  by  aid 

Of  scissors,  thread,  and  needle — 
There's  no  describing  what  a  shock 
It  gave  her  to  behold  the  sheet  in  tatters ; 
And  so  by  way  of  mending  matters. 

She  call'd  her  thief,  and  slut,  and  jade, 
And  talk'd  of  sending  for  the  Beadle  ! 
La  1  Ma'am,  quoth  Betty,  don't  mal:e  such  a  pother, 

I've  only  done  exactly  what  you  said, 

Taken  one  sheet  from  off  the  bed, 
AniXmade  a  shift  to-night  with  V  other  ! 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 

NEW  SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 


npilIS  series  consists  of  twelve  Plates 
-*•  engraved  by  Heath,  Rolls,  Roin- 
ney,  Portbiiry,  and  Mitchell,  from 
original  Drawings  by  Leslie.  They 
are  of  various  degrees  of  merit ;  but 
as  a  whole  very  honourable  to  the  de- 
signer, and  to  those  who  have  multipli- 
ed his  conception  on  the  copper.  Mr. 
Leslie  possesses  two  qualities  rarely 
combined, — grace  and  humour  :  thus 
many  of  his  lorms  are  lovely,  and 
where  the  subject  suits,  they  are  almost 
always  droUy  characteristic.  His  ex- 
pressionj  at  the  same  time,  never  degen-. 


erates  into  caricature,  but  just  conveys 
a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  without  laps- 
ing into  burlesque  or  exaggeration. 

We  shall  enumerate  his  present  De- 
signs in  their  order. 

1.  Flora  in  the  tJlen  of  Glcnnaquoich  ; 
Waverley — A  sweet  female,  but  rather 
prrtt}'  for  the  impa?sioned  enthusiast  Her 
companion  is  in  a  line  altitucle  ; — the  harp 
too  cumbrous  and  lieavy  to  be  capable  of 
transport  by  female  strene:th.  The  scenery 
appropriate,  though  the  freedom  of  the  tree 
is  not  accompanied  by  equal  truth  in  the 
waterfall. 

2.  Mac  Ivor  warned  by  the  Grey  Spirit; 
the  Same. — Has  nothing  peculiar  to  recom- 
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mend  it ;  but  the  moonliiu'ht  on  the  Spirit, 
and  its  shxdowy  fading'  into  a  baseless  vis- 
ion at  the  lowei  extremities,  are  happily 
conceived.  Mac  Ivor's  position  is  common- 
place, his  drapery  stiff,  and  his  limbs  out  of 
proportion. 

3.  Meg  Merrilics  compelling  Dominie 
Sampson  to  eat ;  Guy  Mannering. — The 
liead  of  the  Gipsy  fine,  and  the  terror  of 
the  Dominie  well  expressed. 

4.  The  Antiquary  incensed  at  the  Intru- 
sion on  his  Sanctum  Sanctorum  ;  TlieJliili- 
qunry. — A  good  scenic  effect,  and  the  acces- 
sories, especially  a  Helmet  with  its  eyes 
■wide  open,  liumourously  chosen.  The 
stick  of  the  angry  virtuoso  about  to  descend 
in  pointed  fury,  and  the  astonished  look  of 
the  ineonscious  offender,  convey  a  full  sense 
of  their  relative  feelings  according  with  the 
description  of  the  author. 

5.  Doiisterswivel  and  Eddie  Ochiltree  ; 
The  Ant'uiuary  ;  cannot  be  so  praised  ;  yet 
the  old  beggar  is  a  good  figure. 

6.  Francis  Osbaidistone  and  Diana  Ver- 
non in  tiie  Library  ;  Rob  Roy. — Nothing 
can  surpass  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
these  figures.  The  heroine  is  of  a  softer 
loveliness  than  as  represented  in  the  Novel, 
but  the  whole  is  so  exquisitely  graceful  as 
to  claim  the  highest  panegyric.  The  ar- 
morrr  hanging  up  seems  to  us  to  be  too 
small,  if  we  were  inclined  to  dwell  on  little 
blemishes. 

7.  Tlie  Black  Dwarf  at  the  Tomb  of  his 
affianced  Bride  ;  Black  Dwarf. — Another 
admirable  conception,  and  replete  with  im- 
agination. The  friohtful  figure  of  the 
D«arf  is  contrasted  with  the  mortal  beauty 
of  the  tomb  in  a  most  affecting  nraiiner. 
The  design  of  tiie  nronutnent  itself  is  very 
pathetic,  and  might  serve  as  a  model  (or 
the  sculptor  whence  to  execute  a  work  of 
art  of  the  puixst  order. 

3.  King  Charles  II.  saluting  Lady  Bellen- 
den  ;  Old  Mori  alii y. —  A  subject  the  very 
reverse  of  the  foregoing.  The  easy  gal- 
lantry of  the  King,  the  delighted  dignity  of 
the  Lady,  and  the  half-suppressed  simper- 


ing of  her  Damsels,  are  admirably  pour- 
trayed.  The  coirntenarrce  of  Lady  H.  is  all 
that  could  be  wished.  You  see  it  is  a  kiss 
that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

9.  Eflie  Deans  and  her  Sister  in  the  Tol- 
booth  ;  Heart  of  Mid-Lotfnan. — In  this  Mr. 
Leslie  has  out-Tirnanthesed  Timanthes,  for 
he  has  hidden  all  the  faces  of  the  charac- 
ters. The  painter  of  Sicyon  only  covered 
one  head,  the  agony  of  which  he  deemed 
to  be  beyond  expression  ;  but  that  the  fan- 
cy of  concealing  every  feature,  and  allow- 
ing us  nothing  but  two  arms,  one  ear,  hair, 
and  the  bodily  forms,  to  convey  the  senti- 
ment of  a  scene  of  suffering:,  is  a  wise  ex- 
pedient,we  are  not  ready  to  acknowledge. 

10.  Jenny  before  the  Queen  (same  JVovel,) 
is  a  very  different  and  ver-y  superior  per- 
formance. Her  entreating  attitude,  petite 
figure,  Scotch  look,  and  nat''  iral  costume, 
are  excellent.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
moved  by  such  a  pleader  ;  and  the  stateli- 
ness  of  the  Queen  is  gently  yielding  to  her 
surprise  and  humanity. 

11.  The  Ominous  Incident  at  the  Mer- 
maiden's  Fountain;  Bride  of  Lummennuir. 
— A  thing  of  charming  rorrrance  and  inter- 
est. The  figures  arc  full  of  spirit  and 
gi'acefulness ;  and  the  scene  exquisitely 
painted,  even  to  the  disjointed  stone  of  the 
ancien!  fountain. 

12.  Dalgetty  and  Ronald  of  the  Mist  es- 
caping  through  the  Chapel  ;  Legend  of 
JMontrosE. — Another  characteristic  and  ex- 
cellent piece  ;  finishing  a  series  in  which  if 
we  have  poiirted  out  some  slight  imperfec- 
tions, we  are  nevertheless  bound  to  say  of 
it  altogether,  that  it  is  not  nnworth}'  of  the 
Volumes  it  has  been  invented  to  adorn. 

As  literary  news,  we  may  appropri- 
ately add  here,  that  these  Illustrations 
are  published  with  a  Miniature  Edition 
of  the  Novels  and  Tales  ;  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  works  that  has  evcf 
issued  from  Ballantyne's  instly^celebra- 
ted  press. 


(New  JIou.  Deo.) 
HARP  OF  ZION.— NO.  11. 

THE  SONG   OF   DEBORAH. 

0\  the  wing  of  the  whirlwind  Jehovah  hath  past, 

And  the  tur-rets  of  Harosheth  shook  to  the  blast, 

And  the  mountains  of   Edom  wore  crumbled  to  dust, 

As  the  lightnings  of  wrath  on  their  proud  foreheads  burst 

The  Canaanite  came  like  the  grasshopper  down — 

Like  the  grasshopper  now  that  the  tempest  hath  strewn — 

A.nd  the  pride  and  the  pomp  of  his  battle  array 

Hath  past  like  the  chaff  in  the  tempest  away  ! 

Oh  proudly  the  war-horse  was  pawing  the  plain 

And  proud  was  the  boast  of  the  warrior-train! 

But  the  red-star  in  Heaven  hath  withered  their  force, 

And  Kishon  hath  swept  them  away  in  his  course  ! 

And  his  bride  look'd  forth  from  her  latticed  tower, 

When  the  soft  dew  was  sinking  ort  tree  and  on  flower  ; 

And  she  thought  as  the  gust  of  the  night-wind  .swept  by, 

'Twas  Sisera's  chariot  in  triumph  drew  nigh. 
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And  she  watch  d  till  the  last  dim  star  of  the  night 

Had  faded  away  in  the  morning  light — 

"  Why  tarry  his  chariot-wheels  thus  ?"  she  cried, 

"  O  haste  with  thy  spoils  to  the  arms  of  thy  bride  !" 

But  far  from  his  bridal  bower  away, 

In  the  tent  of  the  stranger  proud  Sisera  lay — 

With  the  dust  for  his  couch — and  the  worm  at  his  side,- 

All  headless  he  lies — he  hath  Death  for  his  bride  ! 


W.  C. 


TALES  OF  HUMOUR,  GALLANTRY,  AND  ROMANCE* 

(Lit.  Gaz.  Nov.) 


rr^HE  publisher  of  these  Tales  dis- 
-*-  tinguishes  himself,  even  among 
the  leading  Bibliopoles  of  the  day,  by 
the  peculiar  neat  and  tasteful  style  in 
which  he  produces  his  volumes — Nor, 
generally,  speaking,  are  we  less  pleased 
with  the  literary  portion  of  the  work. 
The  romantic  division  is  perhaps  rath- 
er deficient ;  but  the  translator  has  per- 
formed a  grateful  office  in  weeding  the 


Italian  Novel  of  its  pruriency,  and  giv- 
ing the  public  a  selection  of  this  class, 
which  will  not  offend  while  it  creates 
laughter,  nor  pollute  while  it  amuses. 

The  Tales  are  seventeen  in  number. 
Belphagor  is  a  merry  tale,  which  we 
shall  insert  entire, — and  The  Skeleton 
in  every  House  is  so  short,  and  so  pret- 
ty a  moral  lesson,  that  we  transfer 
that  also  as  a  contrast. 


BISZirHAaOB.. 


"  We  find  in  the   ancient  records  of 
Florence,  that  a  holy  man,  whose  life 
was,  in  after  years,  celebrated  for  sanc- 
tity, being  one  night  deeply  engaged  in 
meditation,  fell  into  a  dream,  and  saw 
numbers    of    the    souls    of    wretched 
mortals,  who  had  died   under  the   dis- 
pleasure of  the  gods,  and  inhabited  the 
dark  regions   of  Pluto,  complaining,  or 
at  least   most  part  of  them,  of  having 
been   driven  to   such   misery  by  mar- 
riage ;  the  which  greatly  surprised  Mi- 
nos, Radamanthus,  and  other   infernal 
judges,  as   they  did   not   credit  those 
falsehoods  against  the  sex.     But  these 
complaints   increasing   daily,  after   in- 
forming Pluto  of  it,  it  was  resolved   to 
hold  a  council  of  all  the  infernal  deities 
upon  what   might  be  best  to  do,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  case. 
These   being   called   to  council,  Pluto 
spoke  in  the  following  manner  : — '  Al- 
though, my   dearly   beloved,  by   celes- 
tial power  and   irrevocable  fate,  I  pos- 
sess this  realm,  and  am  wholly   unac- 
countable to  any  celestial  or  mortal  be- 
ing, yet  as  it  is  more  wise  to  listen  to 
the  opinions   of  others,  I  have   resolv- 
ed to  take  your   advice  in  a  case  that 
might  eventually  be  of  great  dishonour 
to  our  empire ;   all  the  souls   of  men 


that  come  into  our  infernal  kingdom, 
say  that  their  wives  are  the  cause  of  it ; 
this  appearing  impossible  to  us,  we 
therefore  fear  that  in  passing  sentence 
on  this  subject,  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
accused  of  too  much  cruelty,  or  of  not 
being  sufficiently  severe,  and  unfriend- 
ly to  justice ;  being  desirous  to  avoid 
both  these  charges,  we  have  called  up- 
on you  for  your  advice  and  assistance, 
in  order  that  this  realm  may  remain,  as 
it  ever  hath  been,  without  disgrace.' 
It  appeared  to  all  the  infernal  lords  that 
it  was  a  most  momentous  case,  and 
they  unanimously  agreed  that  it  ought 
to  be  sifted  to  the  very  bottom,  but  dis- 
agiecd  about  the  means  and  manner  of 
carrying  the  investigation  into  effect ; 
some  of  them  wete  of  opinion  that  one 
of  them  should  be  sent  into  the  world, 
in  the  shape  of  a  man,  to  ascertain  per- 
sonally the  truth ;  but  of  the  majority 
decreeing  that  some  one  should  be  sent, 
they  decided  upon  the  former  opinion. 
No  one  being  inchned  to  take  this  busi- 
ness upon  himself,  it  was  settled  that 
chance  should  determine,  the  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  arch-devil  Belpha- 
gor, who,  before  he  was  kicked  out  of 
heaven,  was  called  archangel  ;  he, 
though  against  his   will,  was  compelled 
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by  Pluto's  power  to  accept  the  office,  and 
prepared  to  do  that  which  the  council 
should  determine,  and  bound  himself  to 
such  compacts,  as   had  solemnly   been 
stipulated   between   them ;    the   which 
were,  that  he  who  should   be  deputed 
should    immediately  receive  a  hundred 
thousand  ducats,  with  which  he  was  to 
come  into  the  world  with  the  features  of 
a  man — take  to  him  a  wife — live   ten 
years   with   her — then,  feigning  death, 
should  return  ;  and,  by  his  own  experi- 
ence, prove   to  his  superiors    what  are 
the  sorrows  and  comforts  of  the  married 
state.     It  was   moreover  fixed  that  he 
should  be  subject  to  all  the  misfortunes 
and  all  the  evils  incident  to  man — that 
of  poverty,  imprisonment,  diseases,  and 
other   calamities    which  men  draw  on 
themselves,  unless  he    could    extricate 
himself  from  them  by  deceit  or  cunning. 
— Belphagor,  having  assumed  the  man, 
and  taken  the  cash,  came  into  the  world, 
and,  after  having   ordered    his   horses 
and  attendants,  he  made  cheerfully  to- 
wai'ds  Florence,  the  which  city  he  chose 
in  preference  to  any  othei",  as  the  one 
where   roguery   and   usury  were   most 
likely  to  thrive ;  and,  taking  the  name 
of  Roderigo,  he   hired  a  house   in  the 
Borgo  d'Ogrissanti.     In  order  that  they 
might  not  imagine  who  he  was,  he  gave 
out  that  he  had  quitted  Spain,  when  ve- 
ry  young,  and   going  to   Syria,    had 
gained  all   his  weakh  at  Aleppo,  and 
that  his   object  in  coming  to  Italy  was 
to  take  a  wife,  as  being  a  more  civilized 
country,  and  more  congenial  to  his  feel- 
ings.    Roderigo  was  a  very  handsome 
man,  about  30,  and  being  in  a  very  few 
days  known  to  possess  immense  riches, 
and  it  appearing  that  he  was  very  libe- 
ral and  humane,  many   noble  citizens 
who  had   plenty   of  daughters,  and   a 
scarcity  of  money,  made  offers  to  him  ; 
out  of  the  number,  Roderigo  selected  a 
most  beautiful  young  lady  called  Ones- 
ta,  daughter  of  Amerigo   Donati,  who 
had  three  other  daughters  almost  mar- 
riageable,   and    three    sons    grown  to 
man's  estate.     Although  he  was   of  a 
noble  family,  and   greatly  esteemed  in 
Florence,  yet,  in  consequence  of  a  style 
of  hving  suited  to  his  rank,  he  was  ve- 
ry poor. 

"  Roderigo's    wedding    was    most 
splendid.     Nothing  usual  on  such  occa- 


sions  was   forgotten   or  neglected ;    it 
having  been  decreed  before  he  left  the 
dark  regions,  that  he  should  be  subject 
to  all  the  passions  of  men,  he  soon  took 
pride  in  the  pomp   and  vanities  of  the 
world,   and   the   praises   of   men,  the 
which  cost   him  dear  enough ;    besides 
this,  he  had  not  been  long  with  his  wife 
before  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  and  was  wretched  if  she  happened 
to  look  otherwise  than  cheerful,  or  was 
displeased    at    any  thing.      Madonna 
Onesta  had  not  only  brought  youth  and 
beauty  to  Roderigo,  but  such  a  share  of 
pride,  that   he,    who  was    a   tolerable 
judge,  thought  the  pride  of  Lucifer  him- 
self was  a   mere   nothing  to   it ;    this 
greatly   increased  the  very  instant  she 
perceived  how  much  her  husband  doat- 
ed  upon   her,  and  as  she   thought   she 
could  rule  him  as  she  pleased,  she  com- 
manded  him    imperiously,  nor  did  she 
hesitate,  if  he  denied  her  any  thing,  to 
abuse    and    maltreat  him,   the  which 
greatly   annoyed  him,  yet   the   ties  of 
matrimony,  and   the  love  he  bore  her, 
made  him  endure  all  with  patience.     I 
make  no  mention  of  the  very  enormous 
expenses  he  was   obliged  to   submit  to 
for  the  sake   of  peace.     He   was  com- 
pelled to  help  his  father-in-law  in  por- 
tioning the  other  girls  ;    then  again,  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  her,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  equip  one  brother  for  the  Le- 
vant with  clothes,  &c. ;  and   the  other 
to  the  west  with  silks ;    and,  lastly,  to 
open  a  goldbeater's   shop  for  the  third, 
all  of  which  consumed  the  best  part  of 
his  fortune.     Moreover,  in  the  carnival 
time  and  festival  of  St.  .John,  when  the 
whole  city   is  nothing  but  feasting  and 
revels,  and    when   the  noblemen    treat 
each    other   with    splendid    entertain- 
ments.  Madonna  Onesta    would    not 
yield  in  splendour  or  show,  but  insisted 
that  her  Roderigo  should  outdo  them  all 
in  magnificence.     Quietly  did  Roderi- 
go bear  all  these  things  for  the  reasons 
above    mentioned — peace    and   quiet- 
ness ;     nor   would    he   have    grudged 
the    expense,  though    very   annoying, 
nay,  would  have   even    borne    more, 
could  he   but   have   had    peace  in  the 
house  ;  or  could  he  have  waited  quietly 
the  moment   of  his   ruin  :    but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  quite  the  reverse,  for 
besides  the   ruinous  extravagance  she 
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led  him  into,  Iier  diabolical  nature  wea- 
ried liira  daily,  nor  was  there  a  servant 
in  the  house  that  could  stay  any  time. 
Roderigo,  of  course,  sufi'ered  much  in 
not  being  able  to  keep  a  single  servant 
that  could  take  care  of-'his  property, 
for  the  very  devils  he  had  brought  with 
him,  under  the  shape  of  servants,  rather 
chose  to  return  to  hell,  among  their  na- 
tive fire  and  smoke,  than  dwell  in  the 
world  under  her  controul.  Roderigo 
going  on  in  this  way,  and  having  wast- 
ed all  his  property  in  the  above  man- 
ner, began  to  live  on  hopes  of  remittan- 
ces from  the  east  and  west,  which  he 
expected  to  receive ;  but  being  put  to 
shifts  and  having  good  credit  still,  he 
borrowed  on  promissory  notes.  At  this 
juncture  the  intelligence  arrived  from 
the  east  and  west,  that  one  of  the  Ma- 
donna Onesta's  brothers  had  gambled 
away  all  Roderigo's  property,  and  that 
the  other,  on  his  return  with  a  ship  la- 
den with  goods  uninsured,  had  been 
drowned,  and  the  ship  sunk.  The  in- 
stant the  news  was  made  known,  the 
creditors  assembled,  and  judging  he 
was  a  ruined  man,  they  being  prevent- 
ed from  making  any  demands,  tlie 
notes  not  being  as  yet  due,  agreed  it 
was  proper  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
him  that  he  might  not  give  them  the 
slip.  Roderigo,  on  the  other  hand, 
seeing  his  situation  desperate,  and 
thinking  of  the  infernal  lav/  that  bound 
him  to  this  sublunary  world,  deterrain- 
to  be  off  at  any  rate.  He  mounted  his 
horse  one  morning,  and  livinsf  near  the 
gate  of  Alprato,  he  rode  through  on  his 
way.  No  sooner  was  his  departure 
heard  of,  than  the  creditors  were  rous- 
ed up  to  action,  and  applying  to  the 
magistrate,  tliey  flew  with  the  police, 
after  him.  Roderigo  was  scarcely  one 
mile  off,  when  he  heard  the  outcry  be- 
hind him.  Conceiving  that  the  road 
was  but  an  indifterent  protection,  he 
thought  that  striking  across  the  fields 
would  be  a  far  safer  way  ;  but  in  so  do- 
ing he  found  so  many  ditches  in  his 
road,  the  which  are  frequent  in  that 
})art,  that  he  ahghted,  left  his  horse, 
and  ran  on  foot  through  fields  covered 
with  vines  and  weeds,  with  which  that 
country  abounds.  He  arrived  at  Pere- 
tola.  at  the  house  of  Mattco  del  Bricea, 
a  labourer,  and  as  chance  would  have 


it,  found  Matteo  feeding  the  oxen.  Ro- 
derigo begged  of  him  to  save  him  from 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who,  he  said, 
pursued  him,  to  take  him  and  shut  him 
up  in  gaol  to  die ;  promising  him  a 
great  reward,  and  adding,  that  he 
would  enrich  him,  and  would,  before 
he  left  him,  give  him  such  proofs  that 
he  could  no  longer  doubt ;  and  should 
he  not  keep  his  word,  he  would  allow 
him  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  pui'suers. 
Matteo,  though  but  a  labourer,  was  a 
man  of  spirit,  and  kind-hearted  ;  and 
thinking  he  could  lose  nothing  by  pro- 
tecting iiim,  he  promised  so  to  do,  and 
concealed  him  behind  a  dunghill,  cover- 
ed him  up  with  lumber  and  sticks 
which  he  had  brought  for  his  firewood. 
Roderigo  had  scarcely  time  to  conceal 
himself  properly,  before  his  pursuers 
reached  the  place,  who,  however,  could 
not  obtain  from  Matteo  an  avowal  that 
he  had  seen  any  such  a  one  as  they  de- 
scribed. They,  therefore,  continued 
their  way  ;  being  unsuccessful  in  their 
search,  after  two  days  pursuit,  they  re- 
turned back  to  Florence.  When  the 
bustle  was  over,  JMatteo  took  him  out  of 
his  concealment.  Roderigo  said  to 
him,  '  Matteo,  I  am  under  the  greatest 
obligation  to  you,  and  Avill  reward  you, 
and  that  thou  inayest  believe  me,  I  will 
tell  thee  who  I  am  :' — upon  this  he  re- 
lated to  him  who  he  was,  and  the  or- 
ders he  had  received  on  going  out  of 
hell ;  his  taking  a  wife ;  the  eternal 
plague  he  had  with  her,  and  moreover, 
the  means  he  should  use  to  enrich  him, 
which  was  this  : — when  he  should  hear 
that  there  was  a  young  woman  possess- 
ed with  the  devil,  to  be  quite  assured 
that  it  was  he  who  was  within  her,  and 
that  he  should  not  cast  himself  from 
her  imtil  he  himself  should  come,  by 
which  means  he  might  get  such  pay- 
ment from  her  friends  as  he  might 
choose.  Thus  agreed,  he  disappeared. 
Very  few  days  had  elapsed,  when  it 
was  reported  in  Florence  that  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ambrogio  Omadeo,  who  had  mar- 
ried Buonijuto  Zebalducci,  was  possess- 
ed by  the  devil.  The  friends,  of 
course,  tried  all  the  remedies  usually 
recurred  to  in  such  cases,  such  as  plac- 
ing the  head  of  St.  Zerobi  on  her  head, 
and  Saint  John  of  Gualberto's  cloak, 
which  things  were  rendered  of  no  avail 
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by  Roderigo,  and  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  diseased  had  really  and  truly  an 
evil  spirit  within  her,  he  made  her 
speak  Latin,  and  hold  a  disputation  on 
philosophy.  She  made  public  the  sins 
of  people,  and  particularly  those  of  a 
monk  who  had  disguised  a  female  more 
than  four  years  under  the  dress  of  a 
young  friar  ;  which  things  people  much 
marvelled  at.  Messer  Ambrogio,  how- 
ev^er,  was  tnily  miserable,  and  had  lost 
all  hopes  of  a  cure,  when  iMatteo  hav- 
ing hetird  of  the  case,  came  to  him,  and 
told  him,  that  if  he  would  give  him  500 
florins  to  purchase  him  a  little  farm  at 
Ponterolo,  he  would  restore  the  lady  to 
her  perfect  senses.  Ambrogio  acce{)t- 
ed  the  ofter,  upon  which  Matteo  having 
ordered  several  masses  to  be  said,  and 
numerous  mysterious  ceremonies  to  be 
performed,  in  order  the  better  to  con- 
ceal the  business,  he  accosted  the  lady, 
and  whispering  into  her  ear,  said,  '  Ro- 
derigo,  I  am  now  come  to  thee  that 
thou  mayest  perform  thy  promise  :'  to 
which  Roderigo  answered,  '  But  this 
sum  is  not  enough  to  make  thee  rich, 
therefore  as  soon  as  I  depart  from  this, 
I  will  cast  myself  into  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  King  of  Naples,  nor  will  I  de- 
part from  her  till  thou  comest  to  me. 
Thou  wilt  then  make  thy  own  demand 
to  the  king,  and  after  this  never  trouble 
me  more.'  This  said,  he  came  forth 
fr<^m  the  lady,  to  the  great  amazement 
and  joy  of  all  present.  It  was  but  a 
few  months  after,  that  the  news  was 
spread  through  Italy  of  the  accident 
which  had  befallen  King  Charles's 
daugliter.  All  the  attempts  of  the 
monks  proving  ineftectual,  to  relieve 
her,  and  the  king  having  heard  of  Mat- 
teo, immediately  despatched  a  messen- 
ger to  Florence  to  fetch  him.  Matteo 
arrived  soon  at  Naples,  and,  after  some 
artful  practices,  removed  the  evil  spirit 
from  tlie  lady ;  but  before  Roderigo 
quitted  his  hold,  he  said,  '  Matteo,  thou 
seest  I  have  kept  my  word  with  thee 
in  enriching  thee  ;  I  tlierefure  am  under 
no  obligations  whatever  to  thee  ;  do  not 
ever  thou  attempt  to  appear  before  me, 
because  I  might  hereafter  do  thee  much 
harm,  instead  of  the  good  I  have  done 
thee.'  Matteo,  returning  to  Florence 
very  rich,  for  the  king  had  given  him 
50,000  ducats,  thought  of  enjoying  his 


wealth  in  comfort,  unconscious  that 
Roderigo  would  ever  do  him  any  inju- 
ry ;  but  this  hope  was  soon  frustrated 
by  news  that  the  daughter  of  Louis  VII. 
of  France,  was  possessed  of  the  evil 
spirit ;  this  quite  upset  the  mind  of  Mat- 
teo, considering  the  power  of  that 
king,  and  coupling,  withal,  the  threat  of 
Roderigo,  if  ever  he  appeared  before 
him.  JMeanwhile,  Louis  unable  to  find  a 
cure  for  his  daughter,  and  being  told  of 
Matteo's  power  of  exorcism,  sent  at  first 
a  messenger  to  request  his  attendance  ; 
but  jMatteo  alleging  indisposition  as  an 
excuse,  the  king  was  obliged  to  apply 
to  the  government,  who  compelled  Mat- 
teo to  obedience.  In  great  grief  and 
perturbation  of  mind  did  Matteo  arrive 
at  Paris ;  he  told  the  king  that  certain- 
ly there  were  such  things  by  which  he 
had  formerly  cured  persons  possessed 
with  the  devil,  but  that  was  not  the 
case  with  all  such,  because  there  were 
some  of  so  wicked  a  nature,  that  neith- 
er threats,  exorcism,  or  religious  cere- 
monies couki  move  them  ;  yet  that  he 
woukl  certainly  do  his  best,  but  that, 
should  his  endeavours  prove  useless,  he 
entreated  his  majesty  to  pardon  him. 
The  king,  greatly  disappointed  and  in- 
censed, replied,  that  if  he  did  not  cure 
his  daughter,  he  certainly  should  be 
hanged.  Matteo,  of  course,  felt  much 
alarmed  at  his  ticklish  situation ;  never- 
theless, summoning  up  his  whole  stock 
of  courage,  he  desired  the  lady  might  be 
called  in,  and  with  all  humility,  in  a 
whisper,  entreated  Roderigo  to  take  pi- 
ty on  him,  reminding  him  of  what  he  had 
Ibrmerly  tlone  by  him  ;  to  which  Rode- 
rigo answered,  <  Treacherous  villain, 
hast  thou  the  boldness  to  appear  before 
me  ?  dost  thou  forget  I  made  thee  the 
rich  man  thou  art  ?  I  will  now  show 
thee  and  the  world  how  I  can  bestow 
gifts,  and  bereave  mortals  of  them  at 
pleasure,  and  belbre  thou  quittcst  this 
place,  I'll  have  thee  gibbetted.'  Matteo, 
conceiving  he  was  lost,  and  seeing  no 
other  means  of  escape,  determined  to 
try  his  fortune  in  another  way ;  there- 
fore, desiring  the  lady  might  be  dis- 
missed, he  said  to  the  king,  '  Sire,  I 
have  already  told  your  majesty  that 
there  are  such  malignant  spirits,  against 
which  nothing  will  avail,  and  this  is 
one  ;  however,  I  will  try  one  last  expe- 
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riment,  which,  should  it  succeed,  will 
make  your  majesty  and  myself  most 
happy ;  should  it  fail,  I  hope  your  ma- 
jesty will  feel  that  compassion  towards 
me  that  my  innocence  deserves.  To 
this  effect  your  majesty  will  please  to 
order  that  a  large  platform  be  erected 
at  the  piazza  of  Our  Lady,  large 
enough  to  contain  your  barons  and 
clergy,  decking  the  railing  with  cloths, 
silks,  and  gold  fringes  ;  in  the  middle 
of  this  platform  I  wish  an  altar  to  be 
placed,  and  on  Sunday  morning  next  I 
wish  your  majesty  to  attend  in  solemn 
and  royal  pomp,  with  all  your  barons, 
and  clergy  in  their  richest  canonicals, 
when  high  mass  shall  be  chanted,  and 
the  lady  brought  forth.  Besides  these 
things,  I  do  request  that  a  group  of  at 
least  twenty  persons  be  placed  at  one 
corner  of  the  square,  with  each  a 
trumpet,  horn,  bugle,  cymbals,  drums, 
kettle  drums,  or  other  terrific  instru- 
ments, who,  at  the  waving  of  my  hat, 
shall  immediately  strike  up  and  walk 
on  towards  the  platform ;  this  and  cer- 
tain other  exorcisms  will,  I  hope,  drive 
the  evil  spirit  from  the  lady.'  Every 
thing  was  ordered  by  his  majesty  which 
Matteo  desired  ;  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  king,  barons,  clergy  and  popu- 
lace being  assembled,  the  mass  was  ce- 
lebrated, and  the  lady  brought  up  to 
the  platform  by  two  bishops,  and  seve- 
ral noblemen.  Roderigo,  when  he  be- 
held such  a  multitude  collected  togeth- 
er, was  almost  confounded  :  '  What  the 
devil  does  this  dastardly  scoundrel 
mean  to  do,'  said  he  to  himself;  '  does 
he  think  to  frighten  me  by  all  this  show 
and  bustle  ?  does  he  not  know  that  I 
am  used  to  all  the  pomp  and  splendour 


of  hell  ?  but  I  will  punish  him,  that  I 
will.'  Matteo  approached  him,  and 
entreated  him  to  be  gone.  '  What  do 
you  mean,'  said  Roderigo,  '  do  you 
think  to  terrify  me  by  all  these  prepara- 
tions ?  dost  thou  think  to  shelter  thyself 
from  my  power  and  the  king's  rage  ? 
wretch  !  scoundrel  that  thou  art  !  I'll 
have  thee  hanged  cost  what  it  may ;' 
and  at  it  they  went,  abusing  each  other, 
till  at  last  Matteo  thought  it  would  be 
useless  to  lose  any  more  time,  and  gave 
the  signal  by  waving  his  hat.  All 
those  that  had  been  ordered  played  up, 
and  with  an  infernal  noise  approached 
the  scaffold.  Roderigo,  at  this  horrid 
cry  and  noise,  pricked  up  his  ears,  and 
remained  stupified,  not  knowing  what 
it  could  mean,  and  asking  Matteo  what 
all  that  meant.  Matteo,  seeming  quite 
alarmed,  said,  '  Oh,  Roderigo,  it  is 
your  ivife,  it  is  your  wife  that  is  com- 
ing toward  you  !'  At  the  hearing  his 
wife's  name,  no  one  could  credit  the 
agitation,  fright,  and  terror  it  threw  him 
into ;  and  without  considering  the  im- 
probability of  its  being  so,  he  was  so 
thunder  struck  that  he  instantly  made 
off  in  a  bustle,  and  left  the  lady  /ree, 
preferring  to  go  back  to  hell  and  give 
an  account  of  his  mission,  to  encounter- 
ing the  vexations,  spite,  trouble,  hard- 
ships, and  dangers,  to  which  the  mar- 
riage yoke  had  subjected  him.  Thus 
Belphagor  returned  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions, gave  a  true  and  circumstantial 
account  of  all  the  evils  which  a  wife 
brings  into  a  house,  and  Matteo,  highly 
delighted  with  his  exploit,  and  at  hav- 
ing outwitted  the  devil,  returned  home 
in  raptures." 
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"'T^HERE  was  at  Naples  a  lady  of 
-*-  the  name  of  Corsina,  born  at 
Capovana,  and  wife  of  a  noble  cava- 
lier, whose  name  was  IMesser  Ramonds 
del  Balzo.  It  happened  after  some 
years  that  heaven  was  pleased  to  de- 
prive this  lady  of  her  husband,  and  she 
was  left  a  widow,  with  an  only  son, 
whose  name  was  Carlo.     This  youth 


possessing  all  the  excellent  qualities 
and  endowments  of  his  father,  became 
the  mother's  idol  and  only  care.  She 
bethought  herself  that  it  would  be  great- 
ly to  his  advantage  to  send  him  to  Bo- 
logna, to  pursue  his  studies,  in  order 
that  he  might  hereafter  become  a  great 
man.  Having  made  up  his  mind  to 
this,  she  gave  him  a  tutor,  provided 
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liim  with  books  and  every  thing  that 
could  make  him  comfortable,  and  sent 
him  away  with  a  tender  mother's  bles- 
sing. There,  for  several  years,  she 
maintained  him  with  every  comfort  he 
could  wish.  The  youth  having  every 
advantage,  improved  greatly,  and  be- 
came an  excellent  scholar,  and  by  his 
gentleman-like  manners,  correct  con- 
duct, and  great  talents,  had  gained  the 
affections  of  all  his  fellow  collegians. 
It  happenned,  that  having  become,  af- 
ter some  years,  a  doctor  in  law,  and  be- 
ing nearly  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to 
Naples,  he  was  taken  seriously  ill, 
whereupon  all  the  best  physicians  of 
Bologna  anxious!}'  endeavoured  to  save 
his  life,  but  had  no  hopes  of  success. 
Carlo,  perceiving  he  was  a  lost  man, 
said  to  himself,  I  do  not  care  so  much 
for  myself,  as  for  my  poor,  dear  moth- 
er, who  will  no  longer  have  a  son,  for 
whom  she  has  sacrificed  her  all,  and 
whom  she  expected  would  become  her 
consolation,  who  might  form  some 
great  alliance,  and  thereby  restore  our 
family  name.  Now,  if  she  hears  I  am 
dead,  and  has  not  the  comfort  of  seeing 
me  once  again,  she  will  assuredly  die 
with  excessive  grief.  This  reflection, 
more  than  the  loss  of  his  own  life, 
overwhelmed  him  with  sorrow.  This 
thought  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
suggested  the  idea  of  contriving  some 
means  to  prevent  his  mother  from  be- 
ing overpowered  by  her  grief;  he  there- 
fore immediately  wrote  to  her  in  the 
following  words  : — '  My  dearest  Moth- 
er, I  do  intreat  that  you  v^'ould  be  kind 
enough  to  get  me  a  shirt  made  by  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  happy  lady 
you  can  find  in  Naples,  she  who  is 
most  free  from  the  cares  or  sorrows  of 
this  world.'  The  letter  being  des- 
patched and  coming  to  hand,  the  moth- 
er immediately  considered  of  the  means 
of  satisfying  this  request,  and  how  she 
could  find  one ;  she  inquired  among 
all  her  acquaintances  where  she  could 
meet  such  an  unconcerned,  and  indif- 
ferent, and  easy-minded  woman  ;  but 
the  task  was  arduous,  yet  she  was  de- 
termined to  do  her  son's  will.  Tlie  la- 
dy, however,  searched  to  such  effect, 
that  she  at  last  found  one,  who  appear- 
ed so  cheerful,   so    beautiful,    and    so 
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happy,  and  so  unconcerned,  that  she 
seemed  incapable  of  feeling  a  single 
unpleasant  thought.  Madame  Corsina, 
fancying  she  had  found  the  very  person 
she  was  in  search  of,  went  to  the  lady, 
who  received  her  very  politely.  JMad- 
ame  Corsina  said  to  her,  '  Can  you 
guess  what  I  am  come  tor?  it  is  because 
looking  upon  you  as  the  most  cheerful 
lady  in  Naples,  and  the  freest  from 
painful  thoughts  or  troubles  ;  I  wish  to 
ask  of  you  a  very  great  favour,  that  is, 
that  you  would  make  a  shirt  for  me 
with  your  own  hands,  that  I  may  send 
it  to  my  son,  who  has  earnestly  entreat- 
ed me  to  get  it  made  by  such  a  one  as 
yourself.'  The  young  lady  ansivered, 
'  You  say  you  consider  me  the  most 
cheerful  young  woman  in  Naples.' 
'  Yes,'  said  JMadame  Corsina.  '  Now,' 
added  the  lady,  '  I  will  prove  to  you  it 
is  quite  the  reverse,  and  that  there  nev- 
er was  born,  perhaps,  a  more  unfortu- 
nate woman  than  myself,  or  who  has 
more  sorrows  and  heavy  afflictions ; 
and  that  you  may  be  convinced  of  this,' 
said  she,  'come  with  me;'  and  taking 
her  hand,  she  led  her  into  an  inner 
chamber,  where,  drawing  aside  a  cur- 
tain, she  pointed  to  a  skeleton  which 
was  hanging  upon  a  beam ;  upon 
which  Madame  Corsina  exclaimed, 
'Oh,  heavens!  what  means  this?'  The 
young  lidy  mournfully  sighed,  thea 
said,  '  This  was  a  most  worthy  youth 
who  was  in  love  with  me  ;  my  husband 
finding  him  with  me  caused  him  di- 
rectly to  be  hung  as  you  see;  and,  to 
increase  my  agonies,  he  compels  me  to 
come  and  see  the  unfortunate  youth 
every  night  and  morning;  think  what 
must  be  my  anguish  at  being  obliged  to 
see  him  thus  daily  ;  yet,  if  you  wish  it, 
I  will  do  as  you  desire;  but,  as  to  be- 
ing the  most  cheerful,  unconcerned, 
and  happy  person,  I  am,  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  most  wretched  woman  that  was 
ever  on  earth.'  The  dame  remained 
in  perfect  astonishment,  and  said, 'Well, 
I  see  clearly  that  no  one  is  free  from 
troubles  and  calamities,  and  that  those 
who  appear  the  most  happy  to  us,  arc 
often  the  most  wretched.'  She  there- 
fore took  leave  of  the  lady,  returned 
home,  and  wrote  to  her  son,  that  he 
must  excuse  her  if  she  could  not  send 
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the  shirt,  lor  she  could  not  find  a  suigle  tribulations,  even  the  very  best  of  worn- 

individual  \Vho  was  free  from  troubles  en  ;  she  would  therefore  take  comfort, 

and  sorrows.      After  a  few  days  a  let-  more  especially   as  she   perceived   she 

ter  arrived,   stating  that   her  son  was  was  not  the  only  one,  and  thereby  qui- 

dead  ;  slu',  therefore,  wisely  thought  to  eted  her  mind,  and  lived  more  happily 

herself,  that  as  she  clearly  saw  no  one  by  her   submission  to    the  decree   of 

was  ever  free  from    misfortunes  and  heaven." 


(Blackwood's  Mag.) 
A    SCOTS    MUMMY. 


Dear  CHniSTOPHEU, 
/~\N  the  top  of  a  wild  height,  called 
^^^  Grownscroft,  where  the  lands  of 
three  proprietors  meet  all  at  one  point, 
there  has  been,  for  long  and  many 
years,  the  grave  of  a  suicide,  marked 
out  by  a  stone  standing  at  the  head,  and 
another  at  the  feet.  Often  have  I  stood 
musing  over  it  myself  when  a  shep- 
herd on  one  of  the  farms  of  which  it 
formed  the  extreme  boundary,  and 
thinking  what  could  induce  a  young 
man,  who  had  scarcely  reached  the 
prime  of  life,  to  brave  his  Maker,  and 
rush  into  his  presence  by  an  act  of  his 
own  erring  hand,  and  one  so  unnatural 
and  preposterous  ;  but  it  never  once 
occurred  to  me  as  an  object  of  curiosi- 
ty, to  dig  up  the  mouldering  bones  of 
the  culprit,  which  I  considered  as  the 
most  revolting  of  all  objects.  The 
thing  Wcts,  however,  done  last  month, 
and  a  discovery  was  made  of  one  of 
the  greatest  natural  phenomena  that 
I  ever  heard  of  in  this  country. 

The  little  traditionary  history  that 
remains  of  this  untbrtunate  youth,  is  al- 
together a  singular  one.  He  was  not 
a  native  of  the  place  nor  would  he  ever 
tell  from  what  place  he  came,  but  he 
was  remarkable  for  a  deep,  thoughtful, 
and  sullen  disposition.  There  was 
nothing  against  his  character  that  any- 
body knew  of,  and  he  had  been  a  con- 
siderable time  io  the  place.  The  last 
service  he  was  in  was  with  a  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Eltrieve,  who  died  about 
100  years  ago,  and  who  had  hired  him 
during  the  summer  to  herd  a  stock  of 
young  cattle  in  Eltrieve  Hope.  It 
happened  one  day  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, that  .Tames  Anderson,  his  mas- 
ter's son,  a  boy  then  about  ten  years  of 
age,  went  witii  this  young  man  to  the 
Hope  one  day,  to  divert  himself.  The 


herd  had  his  dinner  along  with  him  , 
and,  about  one  o'clock,  when  the  boy- 
proposed  going  home,  the  former  press- 
ed him  very  hard  to  stay  and  take  a 
share  of  his  dinner ;  but  the  boy  refus- 
ed, for  fear  his  parents  might  be  alarna- 
ed  about  him,  and  said  he  umuld  go 
home  ;  on  which  the  herd  said  to  him, 
"  Then  if  ye  winnastay  wi'  me,  James, 
ye  may  depend  on't  1*11  cut  my  throat 
afore  ye  come  back  again." 

I  have  heard  it  likewise  reported, 
but  only  by  one  person,  that  there  had 
been  some  things  stolen  out  of  his  mas- 
ter's house  a  good  while  before,  and 
that  the  boy  had  discovered  a  silver 
knife  and  fork,  that  was  a  part  of  the 
stolen  property,  in  the  herd's  posses- 
sion that  day,  and  that  it  was  this  dis- 
covery that  drove  him  to  despair. 
The  boy  did  not  return  to  the  Hope 
that  afternoon  ;  and,  before  evening,  a 
man  coming  in  at  the  pass  called  the 
Hart  Loup,  with  a  drove  of  lambs,  on 
the  way  for  Edinburgh,  perceived 
something  like  a  man  standing  in  a 
strange  frightful  position  at  the  side  of 
one  of  Eldinhope  hay-ricks.  The  dri- 
ver's attention  was  riveted  on  this 
strange,  uncouth  figure  ;  and  as  the 
drove-road  passed  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  spot,  he  first  called,  but  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  he  went  up  to  the 
spot,  and  behold  it  was  the  above-men- 
tioned young  man,  who  had  hung  him- 
self in  the  hay  rope  that  was  tying  down 
the  rick.  This  was  accounted  a  great 
wonder,  and  every  one  said,  if  the  devil 
had  not  assisted  him,  it  was  impossible 
the  thing  could  have  been  done,  for  in 
general  these  ropes  are  so  brittle,  being 
made  of  green  hay,  that  they  will 
scarcely  bear  to  be  bound  over  the  rick. 
And  the  more  to  horrify  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  neighbourhood,  the  driver 
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said,  that  when  he  first  came  in  view, 
he  could  almost  give  his  oath  that  he 
saw  two  people  engaged  busily  about 
the  hay-rick,  going  round  it  and  round 
it,and  he  thought  they  were  dressing  it. 
If  this  asseveration  approximated  at  all 
to  the  truth,  it  makes  this  evident  at 
least,  that  the  unfortunate  young  man 
had  hanged  himself  after  the  man  with 
the  lambs  came  in  view.  He  was, 
however,  quite  dead  when  he  cut  him 
down.  He  had  fastened  two  of  the  old 
hay  ropes  at  the  bottom  of  the  rick  on 
one  side,  (indeed  they  are  all  fastened 
so  when  fust  laid  on,)  so  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  loosen  two  ends  on 
the  other  side  ;  and  these  he  tied  in  a 
knot  round  his  neck,  and  then,  slacken- 
ing his  knees,  and  letting  himself  lean 
down  gradually  till  the  hay  rope  bore 
all  his  \veiglit,he  contrived  to  put  an  end 
to  his  existence  in  that  way.  Now  the 
fact  is,  that  if  you  try  all  the  ropes 
that  are  thrown  over  all  the  outfield 
hay  ricks  in  Scotland,  there  is  not  one 
among  a  thousand  of  them  will  hang  a 
colley  dog — so  that  the  manner  of  this 
wretch's  death  was  rather  a  singular 
circumstance. 

Early  next  morning  Mr.  Anderson's 
servants  went  reluctantly  awaj',  and, 
taking  an  old  blanket  with  them  fur  a 
winding-sheet,  they  rolled  up  the  body 
of  the  deceased,  first  in  his  own  plaid, 
letting  the  hay-rope  still  remain  about 
his  neck,  and  then  rolling  the  old  blank- 
et over  all,  they  bore  the  loathed  re- 
^mains  away  the  distance  of  three  miles 
or  so  on  spokes,  to  the  top  of  Cowan's 
Croft,  at  the  very  point  where  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch's  land,  the  laird  of 
Drumelzier's,  and  Lord  Napier's  meet; 
and  there  they  buried  him,  with  all 
that  he  had  on  him  and  about  him, 
silver  knife  and  fork  and  all  together. 
Thus  far  went  tradition,  and  no  one 
ever  disputed  one  jot  of  the  disgusting 
oral  tale. 

A  nephew  of  that  Mr.  Anderson, 
who  was  with  the  hapless  youth  that 
day  he  died,  says,  that,  as  far  as  he  can 
gather  from  the  relations  of  friends  tliat 
he  remembers,  and  of  that  same  uncle 
in  particular,  it  is  one  hundred  and 
five  years  next  month,  (  that  is,  Sep- 
tember 1 823,)  since  that  event  hap- 
pened ;  and  I  think  it  likely  that  this 


gentleman's  information  is  correct. 
But  sundry  other  people,  much  older 
than  he  whom  1  have  consulted,  pre- 
tend that  it  is  six  or  seven  years  more. 
They  say  they  have  heard  that  Mr. 
James  Anderson  was  then  a  boy  ten 
years  of  age  ;  that  he  lived  to  an  old 
age,  upwards  of  fourscore,  and  it  is 
two-and-forty  years  since  he  died. 
Whichever  way  it  may  be,it  was  about 
that  period  some  way,  of  that  there  is 
no  doubt.  Well,  you  will  be  saying, 
that,  excepting  the  small  ornamental 
part  of  the  devil  and  the  hay-rope, 
there  is  nothing  at  all  of  what  you  want- 
ed in  this  ugly  traditional  tale.  Stop 
a  wee  bit,  my  dear  Sir  Christy.  Din- 
na  just  cut  afore  the  point.  Ye  ken 
auld  fools  an'  young  bairns  shouldna 
see  things  that  are  half  done.  Stop 
just  a  wee  bit,  ye  auld  crusty,  crippled 
crabbit,  editor  body,  an'  Til  let  ye  see 
that  the  grand  phenomenon  of  Na- 
tiire^s  a'  to  come  to  yet. 

It  so  happened,  sir,  that  two  young 
men,  William  Shell  and  W.  Sword, 
were  out  on  an  adjoining  height,  this 
summer,  casting  peats,  and  it  came  in- 
to their  heads  to  open  that  grave  in  the 
wilderness,  and  see  if  there  were  any 
of  the  bones  of  the  suicide  of  former 
ages  and  centuries  remaining.  They 
did  so,  but  opened  only  about  one 
half  of  the  grave,  beginning  at  the  head 
and  about  the  middle  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  not  long  till  they  came  upon  the 
old  blanket, — I  think  they  said,  not 
much  more  than  a  foot  from  the  surface. 
They  tore  that  open,  and  there  was  the 
hay-rope  lying  stretclied  down  alongst 
his  breast  so  fresh,  that  they  saw  at  first 
sight  it  was  made  of  risp,  a  sort  of  long 
sword-grass  that  grows  about  marshes 
and  the  sides  pf  lakes.  One  of  the 
young  men  seized  the  rope,  and  pulled 
by  it,  but  the  old  enchantment  of  the 
devil  remained.  It  would  not  break, 
and  so  he  pulled  and  pulled  at  it  till  the 
body  came  up  into  a  sitting  posture, 
with  a  broad  blue  bonnet  on  its  head, 
and  a  plaid  around  it,  as  fresh  as  that 
day  it  was  laid  in.  I  never  heard  of  a 
preservation  so  wonderful,  if  it  be  true 
as  was  related  to  me,  for  still  I  have  not 
had  the  curiosity  to  go  and  view  the 
body  myself.  The  features  were  all  so 
plain,that  an  acquaintance  might  easily 
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have  known  him.  One  of  the  lads 
gripped  the  face  of  the  corpse  with  Iiis 
finger  and  thumb,  and  the  cheeks  felt 
qnite  soft  and  fleshy,  but  the  dimples 
remained,  and  did  not  spring  out  again. 
He  had  fine  yelloiv  hair  about  9  inches 
long,  but  not  a  hair  of  it  could  they 
pull  out,  till  they  cut  part  of  it  off  with 
a  knife.  They  also  cut  off  some  por- 
tions of  his  clothes,  which  were  all  quite 
fresh,  and  distributed  them  among  their 
acquaintances,  sending  a  portion  to  me 
among  the  rest,  to  keep  as  natural  curi- 
osities. Several  gentlemen  have  in  a 
manner  forced  me  to  give  them  frag- 
ments of  these  enchanted  garments  ;  I 
have,  however,  retained  a  small  portion 
for  you,  which  I  send  along  with  this, 
being  a  piece  of  his  plaid,  and  another 
of  his  waistcoat  breast,  which  you  will 
see  are  still  as  fresh  as  that  day  they 
were  laid  in  the  grave  His  broad  blue 
bonnet  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  several 
weeks  ago,  to  the  great  regret  of  some 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  land, 
who  wished  to  have  it  for  a  keepsake. 
For  my  part,  fond  as  I  am  of  blue  bon- 
nets, and  broad  ones  in  particular,  I 
declare  T  durst  not  have  worn  that  one. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  silver  knife 
and  fork  discovered,  that  I  heard  of, 
nor  was  it  very  likely  it  should  ;  but  it 
would  appear   he  had  been  very   near 


run  of  cash,  which,  I  dare  say,  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  utter  despair,  for,  on 
searching  his  pockets,  nothing  was 
found  but  three  old  Scots  halfpennies. 
These  young  men  meeting  with  another 
shepherd  afterwards,  his  curiosity  was 
so  much  excited,  that  they  went  and 
digged  up  the  curious  remains  a 
second  time,  which  was  a  pity,  as  it  is 
likely  that  by  these  exposures  to  the  air, 
and  from  the  impossibility  of  burying  it 
up  again  so  closely  as  it  was  before,  the 
flesh  will  now  fall  to  dust. 

These  are  all  the  particulars  that  I 
remember  relating  to  this  curious  dis- 
covery ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  con- 
fess that  a  very  valuable  receipt  may 
be  drawn  from  it  for  the  preservation 
of  dead  bodies.  If  you  should  think  of 
trying  the  experiment  on  yourself,  you 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  hang 
yourself  in  a  hay  rope,  which,  by  the 
by,  is  to  be  made  of  risp,  and  leave  or- 
ders that  you  are  to  be  buried  in  a  wild 
height,  and  I  will  venture  to  predict, 
that  though  you  repose  there  for  ages 
an  inmate  of  your  mossy  cell,  of  the 
cloud,  and  the  storm,  you  shall  set  up 
your  head  at  the  last  day  as  fresh  as  a 
moor-cock.  J  remain,  my  worth}' 
friend,  yours  very  truly. 

James  Hogg. 
Altrieve  Lake,  Aug.  1,  1823. 


CLond.  Blag.) 

[A  profusion  of  verbal  dainties,  with  a  disproportionate  lack  of  niattre  and  circum- 
stance, is  1  think  one  reason  of  tlie  coldness  with  which  the  public  has  received  the  poetry 
of  a  nobleman  now  living-  ;  which,  upon  the  score  of  exquisite  diction  alone,  is  entitled 
to  something  better  than  neglect.  [  will  venture  to  copy  one  of  his  sonnets,  which  for 
quiet  sweetness,  and  unaffected  morality,  has  scarcely  its  parallel  in  our  language.] 


TO    A    BIRD    THAT    HAUNTED    THE    WATERS    OF    LACKEN    IN   WINTER. 

By  Lord  Thurlow. 

O  melancholy  Bird,  a  winter's  day, 
Thou  standest  by  the  margin  of  a  pool. 
And,  taught  by  God,  dost  thy  whole  being  school 
To  Patience,  which  all  evil  can  allay. 
God  has  appointed  thee  the  Fish  thy  prey  ; 
And  given  thyself  a  lesson  to  the  Fool 
Unthrifty  to  submit  to  moral  rule. 
And  his  unthinking  course  by  thee  to  weigh. 
There  need  not  schools,  nor  the  Professor's  chair, 
Though  these  be  good,  true  wisdom  to  impart. 
He  who  has  not  enough,  for  these,  to  spare 
Of  time,  or  gold,  may  yet  amend  his  heart, 
And  teach  his  soul,  by  brooks,  and   rivers  fair  : 
Nature  is  always  wise  in  every  part. 
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OF  THE  NATURE  AND  DIETETIC  USE  OF 

WATER. 

WATER-DRINKERS  imagine  that  they 
are  drinking  a  perfectly  pure 
element ;  but  the  inquiries  i^nd  experi- 
ments of  natural  philosophers  have  de- 
monstrated, that  every  drop  of  water  is 
a  world  in  miniature,  in  which  all  the 
four  elements  and  all  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature  are  combined.  Wood- 
ward, who  took  particular  pains  to  ex- 
amine our  English  waters,  found  none 
of  them  free  from  extraneous  matters. 
Boerhaave  called  the  water  which  the 
clouds  send  down  to  us  the  ley  of  the 
atmosphere,  because  it  is  intermixed 
with  so  many  foreign  matters  which  it 
envelopes  in  its  descent  through  the 
air  :  nay  the  very  water  that  has  been 
purified  by  art  still  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  such  matters.  Distill,  or 
filter  water  as  often  as  you  please,  and 
it  will  nevertheless  in  time  turn  putrid 
in  the  sun,  and  by  its  bubbles,  scum, 
sediment,  and  taste,  afiford  evidence  of 
its  impurity. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  I 
deal  in  exaggeration,  when  I  term  eve- 
rj  drop  of  water  a  world  in  miniature, 
a  compound  of  all  the  four  elements, 
and  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature  ; 
for  I  can  prove  the  accuracy  of  this  de- 
finition in  every  point. 

Besides  water  itself,  as  the  primary 
element,  all  water  contains  a  variety  of 
earthy  particles.  Pure  water,  when 
distilled,  yields  an  earth  ;  and  Boyle 
found,  that  after  it  had  been  distilled 
two  hundred  times,  it  still  contained 
this  kind  of  matter.  We  know  from 
experiments,  that  a  tea-spoonful  of  wa- 
ter, v  round  in  the  cleanest  glass  mortar, 
becomes  turbid  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
in  half  an  hour  quite  thick,  and  as  it 
were  a  solid  body.  Pott  conjectured 
that  this  earth  proceeded  from  the  fric- 
tion of  the  glass,  because  he  found  that 
it  was  vitrified  by  a  high  degree  of 
heat :  this  notion,  however,  is  refuted 
byEller;  and  not  only  did  Wallerius 
find  the  earth  of  water  ground  in  mor- 
tars of  iron  or  other  metals  of  precise- 
ly the  same  nature  as  that  from  glass- 


mortars  ;  but  the  presence  of  earth  in 
water  may  be  proved  by  other  experi- 
ments, to  which  this  objection  of  the 
friction  of  the  glass  will  not  apply.  A 
(ew  drops  of  oil  of  tartar  dropped  in- 
to water,  will  instantly  detect  its  earthy 
particles.  Woodward  says,  that  we 
need  only  let  water  stand  a  few  days  in 
a  clean  closely-covered  glass,  and  abun- 
dance of  earthy  particles  will  not  fail 
to  appear.  If  we,  moreover,  consider 
how  much  earthy  matter  water  every 
where  meets  with  in  the  air  and  in  the 
ground,  which  it  partly  takes  up  and 
carries  away  with  it,  and  partly  dis- 
solves, we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt 
its  presence  in  water.  In  the  ancient 
Rontan  aqueducts  were  deposited  thick 
incrustations  of  tough-stone  or  marble- 
dust,  which  in  time  became  quite  solid  : 
and  1  shrewdly  suspect  that  there 
are  very  few  tea-kettles  in  constant 
use  in  our  immense  metropolis,  but  ex- 
hibit the  same  phenomenon.  In  short, 
all  rain,  river,  and  spring-water,  if  left 
to  stand  any  time,  deposits  an  earthy 
sediment. 

Among  the  earthy  matters  in  water, 
I  include  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
the  mineral  kingdom :  a  calcareous 
earth,  a  selenitic  matter,  nay  even  real 
iron  are  found  in  it.  Water  contains 
several  species  of  salts.  In  rain  and 
snow-water  we  discover  an  acid,  aris- 
ing from  common  salt  and  nitre.  Pli- 
ny, of  old,  regarded  snow-water  as 
more  fertilizing  than  any  other  on  ac- 
count of  its  salts  ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  Bartholin  ascribed  to  it  certain 
medicinal  qualities.  It  is  also  owing 
to  the  presence  of  particular  salts  that 
washerwomen  find  rain  and  snow-wa- 
ter fitter  for  their  purpose  than  spring- 
water;  and  as  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  water,  like  all  salts,  crystallizes 
under  a  certain  invariable  angle,  since 
the  icy  particles  always  form  under  an 
angle  of  sixty  degrees,  we  might  al- 
most be  tempted  to  consider  water  in 
general  as  a  species  of  salt,  if  the  other 
properties  of  the  salt  did  but  coincide 
with  this.  In  spring-water  we  find  re- 
al sea-salt  and   nitre  :    and  it  is  a  re- 
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markable  fact,  that  water  can  absorb 
all  these  saUs  without  occupying  on 
that  account  a  greater  space.  The 
warmer  water  is,  the  more  salt  it  is  ca- 
pable of  holding  in  solution  ;  boiling 
water  will  dissolve  nearly  its  own 
weight  of  salt  ;  while  freezing  water, 
on  the  contrary,  deposits  ever  so  small 
a  portion  of  salt  that  it  may  have  tak- 
en up. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  Water 
contains  also  inflammable  or  sulphure- 
ous particles,  which  manifest  them- 
selves in  its  sediment,  in  its  putrefac- 
tion, and  in  many  chemical  experi- 
ments which  are  recorded  by  the  best 
writers.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that 
1  here  allude  to  the  mineral  waters  on- 
ly, some  of  which  actually  take  fire. 
Common  putrid  water  frequently  in- 
flames in  the  same  manner  ;  and  more- 
over, the  existence  of  caloric,  or  fiery 
particles,  in  water,  cadnot  be  doubted  ; 
for  without  them  it  would  not  be  a  fluid 
but  a  solid  body.  As  soon  as  water  is 
deprived  of  all  its  caloric,  it  contracts, 
becomes  more  ponderous,  and  acquires 
the  solidity  of  stone.  JMuschenbroeck 
and  Eller  found  that  heat  expands  wa- 
ter about  a  twenty-fourth  or  twenty- 
sixth  part :  and  that  in  passing  from 
the  freezing  point  to  the  degree  of  heat 
at  which  it  begins  to  boil,  it  becomes 
about  a  sixty-fifth  part  lighter.  As 
then  it  is  the  caloric  or  fiery  particles 
alone  which  keep  the  particles  of  wa- 
ter so  slightly  connected  that  they  form 
a  fluid  body  ;  the  presence  of  caloric 
in  all  water  must  be  incontestable. 
On  this  account  Boerhaave  called  wa- 
ter a  sort  of  glass,  which  melts  at  the 
thirty-third  degree  of  heat,  and  the  va- 
pours of  which  are  wholly  composed  of 
small  glass  globules. 

That  water  contains  air,  is  a  point 
which  no  one  will  dispute.  It  has 
been  observed  that  this  air  is  expelled 
from  the  intervals  between  its  parti- 
cles, at  a  heat  of  150  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer  ;  but  that  it  does 
not  begin  to  boil  under  212  degrees. 
As  water,  deprived  of  its  air,  occupies 
no  smaller  space  than  before,  the  air, 
like  the  dissolved  salts,  cannot  take  up 
any  perceptible  space  in  water,  but 
must  insinuate  itselQ  into  the  minutest 
interstices.     Hence  probably  it  is,  that 


the  intermixture  of  air  with  water  takes 
place  so  slowly  ;  for  if  water  that  has 
been  deprived  of  all  its  air,  is  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  it  takes  several 
days,  and  even  weeks,  before  the  air 
again  combines  with  it :  and  to  this 
end  no  shaking  or  agitation  is  required. 
This  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by 
the  most  careful  experiments  of  many 
eminent  natural  philosophers,  as  Mari- 
otte,  Boerhaave,  Muschenbroeck,  Nol- 
let,  and  Bamberger  ;  and  Eller  has 
calculated  that  the  natural  proportion 
of  air  contained  by  common  water, 
amounts  to  a  hundred-and-fiftieth  part. 

As  then  common  water  compre- 
hends earth,  salts,  caloric,  and  air,  it  is 
evident  that  all  the  four  elements  are 
combined  in  every  drop.  But,  me- 
thinks,  I  hear  the  inquisitive  reader  ex- 
claim, how  do  you  make  out  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Nature  ? 

The  mineral  kingdom  I  have  alrea- 
dy introduced.  Earth,  lime,  chalk, 
selenitic  matter,  sea-salt,  nitre,  inflam- 
mable matters,  caloric,  iron,  are  all  as- 
sociated in  a  drop  of  water.  We  now 
want  nothing  but  vegetable  and  animal 
matter. 

All  water  must  contain  a  vegetable 
principle,  because  all  vegetables  are 
solely  and  alone  generated  and  nourish- 
ed by  it.  That  the  earth  contributes 
nothing  to  this  effect,  is  almost  incon- 
testable. Many  natural  pliilosophers 
have  found  by  accurate  experiments, 
that  a  vessel  full  of  mould,  after  a  large 
tree  has  grown  in  it,  loses  none  of  its 
otiginal  weight;  and  hence  it  follows, 
that  the  water  used  in  watering  it,  must 
have  exclusively  operated  the  devel- 
opemeni,  growth,  and  nourishment  of 
the  tree.  This  observation  is  very 
old,  and  has  merely  been  confirmed  by 
the  moderns.  As  then  it  is  inferred, 
that  the  earth  contributes  nothing  to 
the  principles  of  vegetables,  philoso- 
phers have  also  proved  that  water,  con- 
sidered per  se,  is  not  transformed  into 
the  substances  of  plants,  or  converted 
into  a  solid  body,  but  that  it  is  only  the 
vehicle  of  the  vegetable  particles,  and 
merely  conveys  them  to  the  plants. 
Woodward,  who  thoroughly  investigat- 
ed this  subject,  has  demonstrated  that 
water  itself,  nourishes  plants  no  more 
than  earth,  but  that  it  is  only  the  vehi- 
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cle  of  the  vegetable  matter  ,•  and  it  is 
in  this  way  that  we  must  understand 
the  principles  of  the  philosophers,  of 
Thales,  Seneca,  Cicero,  Van  llelmont, 
and  others,  when  they  regard  water  as 
the  primary  element  of  all  things,  or 
assert  with  Palissy,  that  without  water 
nothing  can  say — I  exist.  As  then 
water  is  capable  of  communicating  to 
all  vegetables  that  by  which  they  be- 
come what  they  are,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered as  the  parent  of  the  whole  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  every  drop  of  it 
must  comprehend  the  elements  of  thou- 
sands of  difterent  plants. 

The  animal  kingdom  alone  mow  re- 
mains :  and  this  too,  inhabits  the  wa- 
ter. I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  fish, 
and  the  large  aquatic  insects  that  dwell 
in  it  by  millions  ;  for  the  very  small- 
est drops  of  water  have  their  inhabi- 
tants, which  may  be  discovered  with 
suitable  optical  injitruments.  Every 
body  knows  also  how  soon  animalculse 
are  generated  in  stagnant  water.  In 
long  voyages,  the  water  on  board  ships 
becomes  putrid,  perhaps  three  or  four 
times,  and  then  contains  innumerable 
small  worms,  which,  when  they  have 
accomplished  the  period  of  their  exist- 
ence, die,  and  then  the  water  again  be- 
comes drinkable.  Soon  afterwards, 
other  species  of  similar  animalculae 
are  generated,  and  the  water  again  be- 
comes foul.  If  we  would  preserve  it 
from  this  impurity,  or  destroy  the 
worms  which  infest  it,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  assistance  of  art  ;  and 
either  burn  sulphur  in  the  vessels  be- 
fore they  are  filled,  or  drop  into  the 
water  a  few  drops  of  vitriolic  acid, 
which  kills  the  animalculae.  There 
are  good  grounds  for  suspecting  that 
the  generation  of  these  worms  in  water 
is  chiefly  owing  to  heat,  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  air ;  for  it  is  remarked  in 
ships,  that  those  butts  which  are  plac- 
ed in  the  warmest  situations,  generate 
worms  the  soonest  ;  and  that  water, 
which  is  inaccessible  to  air,  keeps  per- 
fectly sweet  for  many  years.  C'lavius 
kept  water  sweet  for  twenty  years  in  a 
retort,  the  neck  of  wliich  was  closed 
up  by  its  accidental  melting,  without 
perceiving  the  smallest  diminution.  In 
the  subterraneous  city  of  Herculaneum, 
water  was  found  after  the  lapse  of  near- 


ly as  many  centuries  in  strong  crystal 
vases.  The  water  of  the  Rhone  is 
kept  at  Aries  eighty  years  in  earthen 
vessels  placed  in  cool  cellars.  These 
observations,  however,  prove  nothing 
more  than  that  the  developement  of 
the  spawn  of  worms  in  water  may  be 
prevented  by  external  circumstances, 
b}'  cold  and  by  the  exclusion  of  the  air. 
The  principle  of  these  worms,  the  ele- 
mentary matter  of  them,  which  belongs 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  nevertheless 
indisputably  exists,  though  in  a  dor- 
mant state,  in  the  water. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  how  egre- 
griously  they  are  mistaken,  who  ima- 
gine that  in  water  they  are  drinking  a 
perfectly  pure  element.  It  is  true,  that 
if  water  were  perfectly  pure,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  finest  beverages,  and  its 
indissoluble  elementary  parts  would 
produce  scarcely  any  medicinal  effect 
on  the  human  body.  But  when  we 
consider  in  what  manner  water  nourish- 
es plants,  we  may  easily  infer,  that  in 
animals  also  it  is  not  transformed  into 
the  rudiments  of  their  bodies,  but  rath- 
er communicates  to  them  the  few  nutri- 
tious organic  particles  which  it  con- 
tains, lience  it  is  that  water,  if  pure, 
possesses  no  particular  nutritious  pro- 
perty ;  but,  by  means  of  its  peculiar 
subtilty,  it  dissolves  the  nutritious  parts 
of  the  alimentary  substances,  and  con- 
veys them  into  the  minutest  vessels. 
Of  this  subtilty  of  water  some  notion 
may  be  formed,  when  it  is  known,  that 
a  drop  of  water,  when  converted  into 
vapour,  occupies,  according  to  EUer's 
calculation,  a  space  13,000  times  great- 
er than  before;  and  that,  as  Leuwen- 
hoeck  found,  the  pores  of  the  skin,  by 
which  water,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  is 
secreted  in  perspiration  from  the  blood, 
are  24,000  times  smaller  than  a  grain 
of  sand.  By  means  of  this  astonish- 
ing subtilty,  water  can  convey  the  ali- 
mentary particles,  which  it  absorbs  to 
the  remotest  points  of  the  body  ;  and 
so  far  it  produces  an  incomparable  ef- 
fect in  diet.  We  observe  this  effect  in 
beer,  which  is  nothing  but  water  satu- 
rated with  animal  nutriment.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  obvious  how  necessary 
it  is  to  mix  our  solid  fond  with  a  sufTi- 
cient  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  stomach, 
that  it   may  be  subtilized  by  this  sol- 
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vent,  and  carried  along  with  it  into  all 
quarters.  In  this  point  of  view  I  re- 
gard water,  with  Pindar,  as  the  most 
useful  thing  in  life,  because  it  is  the  ve- 
hicle that  conveys  our  nutriment  to  its 
proper  place  ;  but  of  itself  I  do  not 
imagine  that  it  contributes  in  the  least 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  since 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  it  should 
change  into  a  solid  body,  or  that  its 
pure  particles  should  dissolve. 

I  consider  water  as  an  inestimable 
benefit  to  health,  not  as  water,  but  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  a  fluid.  Without  fluids 
we  should  not  be  able  to  digest  any 
thing,  and  with  a  superabundance  of 
the  most  nutritious,  but  perfectly  solid 
food,  we  should  dry  up  and  inevitably 
perish.  Fluids  dissolve  our  food,  and 
the  water  saturated  with  the  liquefied 
animal  particles  of  food  is  the  chyle, 
which  insinuates  itself  with  this  vehicle 
into  the  most  secret  channels  and  mi- 
nutest interstices  of  all  our  parts.  Here 
this  viscous  nutriment  combines  with 
the  solid  parts  of  our  bodies,  and  the 
remaining  water,  leaving  its  compan- 
ion behind,  pursues  its  course  into  the 
most  delicate  vessels,  till  it  arrives  be- 
neath the  epidermis,  where  the  air  im- 
bibes it,  as  it  were,  from  the  skin  in  the 
form  of  an  infinitely  subtile  vapour, 
and  gives  it  back  to  the  world  at  large, 
as  it  does  also  in  the  case  of  plants.  In 
this  manner  water  promotes  perspira- 
tion and  urine. 

I  have  already  observed  that  water 
also  absorbs  salts,  and  even  contains 
something  oleaginous  in  its  composi- 
tion. Hence  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
how  the  water  that  mingles  with  our 
juices,  imbibes  a  superabundance  of 
acridity  which  exists  in  them,  and  la- 
den with  this  fresh  burden,  must  be 
voided  from  the  body  to  return  to  its 
general  home.  The  sweetest  water, 
which  passes  ofl"  again  in  urine  in  the 
space  of  a  (evi  minutes,  with  scarcely 
any  change  of  colour,  nevertheless  be- 
trays, both  in  taste  and  smell,  traces  of 
salt  and  animal  oil,  and  the  perspira- 
tion carries  with  it  a  large  proportion 
of  both.  Hence  water  is  a  good  bev- 
erage for  those  who  eat  much  salt 
meat,  or  who  have  upon  the  whole  a 
superabundance  of  sharp  humours.  It 
is  better  for  them  than  beer  or  any  oth- 


er liquid  that  is  already  saturated  with 
extraneous  particles  of  a  different  na- 
ture, and  herein  consists  the  chief 
pre-eminence  of  pure  water  over  other 
beverages. 

A  liquid,  already  saturated  with  par- 
ticles of  any  kind  which  it  is  capable 
of  dissolving,  will  not  take  up  so  large 
a  proportion  of  particles  of  a  different 
kind,  as  it  would  otherwise  do.  Eight 
ounces  of  water,  in  which  nine  ounces 
and  a  half  of  green  vitriol  have  been 
dissolved,  will  be  completely  saturated 
with  it :  the  water  will  nevertheless  be 
still  capable  of  taking  up  one  ounce  and 
a  half  of  Epsom  salt,  four  ounces  of 
pure  nitre,  &c.  Any  water,  therefore, 
which  is  already  saturated  with  parti- 
cles of  a  certain  kind,  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  purification  of  our  jui- 
ces from  insoluble  impurities  as  that 
which  is  not  so  impregnated  ;  conse- 
quently, no  beer^  no  broth,  no  wine, 
and  perhaps,  too,  no  decoction  for 
cleansing  the  blood,  is  so  efficacious  for 
this  purpose  as  the  very  purest  water. 

As  water  can  perform  such  great 
things,  and  at  the  same  time,  because  it 
has  no  taste,  it  neither  stimulates  the 
appetite  to  excess,  nor  can  produce 
any  perceptible  effect  on  the  nerves, 
it  is  admirably  adapted  for  diet,  and 
we  ougiit,  perhaps,  by  right,  to  make 
it  our  sole  beverage,  as  it  was  with  the 
first  of  mankind,  and  still  is  with  all 
the  animals.  Pure  water  dissolves  the 
food  more,  and  more  readily,  than  that 
which  is  saturated,  and  likewise  ab- 
sorbs better  the  acrimony  from  the  jui- 
ces— that  is  to  say,  it  is  more  nutri- 
tious and  preserves  the  juices  in  their 
natural  purity;  it  penetrates  more  easi- 
ly through  the  smallest  vessels,  and  re- 
moves obstructions  in  them ;  nay, 
when  taken  in  large  quantity,  it  is  a 
very  potent  antidote  to  poison. 

From  these  main  properties  of  wa- 
ter may  be  deduced  all  the  surprising 
cures  which  have  been  effected  by  it 
in  so  many  diseases,  and  which  I  shall 
here  pass  over  altogether.  But  as  to 
the  dietetic  effect  of  water,  I  shall  re- 
commend it  to  my  readers  for  their 
ordinary  beverage  on  three  conditions. 

The  first  is,  that  they  drink  it  as 
pure  as  possible.  Impure  water  is  of 
itself  iujpregnated  with  foreign  matters 
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which  may  prove  prejudicial  to  health,  tables;  the  latter  readily  produces  this 
Hence  it  loses  all  the  advantages  which  efiect.  The  difference  uf  the  extrane- 
I  have  in  the  preceding  pages  ascribed  oiis  matters,  which  change  the  cjnali- 
to  water;  and  it  would  in  this  case  be  ties  of  water,  naturally  makes  a  differ- 
much  better  to  drinU  beer  or  any  other  ent  impression  on  the  feeling  ;  and  in 
such  beverage  that  is  saturated  with  this  there  is  nothing  that  ought  to  as- 
nutritive  particles  rather  than  impure  tonish  a  person  of  reflection, 
water.  We  must  leave  the  stomachs  The  water  of  standing  pools  and 
of  camels  to  answer  for  the  preference  wells  is  in  general  extremely  impure, 
given  by  them  to  muddy  water;  for  and  is  accounted  the  worst  of  all.  Riv- 
we  are  assured  by  Shaw,  that  these  pr  water  differs  according  to  the  varie- 
animals  stir  it  up  with  their  feet  and  t}'  of  the  soil  over  which  it  runs,  and 
render  it  turbid  before  they  drink.  The  the  changes  of  the  weather;  but  though 
human  economy  requires,  o.n  the  con-  commonly  drunk,  it  is  never  pure.  Of 
trary,  a  pure  beverage.  all  impure    river-waters,  those    which 

The  signs  of  good  water  are,  that  it    abound  in   earthy  particles  alone   are 
easily  becomes  hot  and  cold  ;  that  in    the  least   injurious,  because   those  par- 
summer  it  is  cool,  and  in  winter  slight-    tides  are  not  dissolved  by  the    water, 
ly  liikewarm  ;  that  a  drop  dried  on  a    In  Auvergne,  near  the  villages  of  St. 
clean  cloth  leaves  not  the  faintest  slain    AUire  and  Clermont,  there  is  a  stream 
behind  ;  and  that  it  has  neither  taste    of  a    petrifying  quality,    which   con- 
nor  smell.     It  is  also   a  sign  of  good    structs  of  itself  large  bridges  of  stone, 
water,  that  when  it  is  boiled  it  becomes    and  yet  it  is  the  only   water  drunk  by 
hot,  and  afterwards  grows  cold,  soon-     the    inhabitanis    of  those   places,  and 
er  than  other  water.      Out  this   sign  is     that    without    the    slightest   inconven- 
far  more  fallible  than  the   evidence  of    ience.     If  we  consider  that    a  stony 
the  quality  of  water  obtained    by  feel-    concretion  is  deposited  in   all  our  ket- 
ing.     Singular  as  this  may  sound,  it  is     ties,  we  shall  readily  conceive,  that  a 
very  possible  to  distinguisli  the  proper-     water    which  carries  stotie  along   with 
ties  of  water  by   means  of  this   sense,    it  cannot   be  very  pernicious  to  health, 
A  soft  or  a  hard  water  is  synonymous    since  it  is  constantly  drunk  by  men  and 
with  a  water  the  parts  of  which  adhere    animals.     This   stone  in  our  kettles  is 
slightly    or    closely    togeth.er.      The    really  a  calcareous  earth,  which  mav  be 
slighter  their  adhesion,  the  less  they     dissolved    by  boiling  in  them    vinegar, 
resist  the  feeling,  and  the  less  sensible     o'"  water  mi.xed    with  a  small  quantity 
they  are  to  the  hand,  because  they  may    of  nitric  acid  ;  and    as  ihe  water  depo- 
be  so  much  the  more  easily  separated,     sits   it,  and  does  not  hold  it  in  solution 
A   gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  has     it  can  of  course  do  us  verj'  little  injury, 
for  many  years  used  two  different  sorts     I  cannot,  therefore,  imagine  how   the 
of  water,  which  are   equally  pure  and     cplebrated  Dr.  IMead  could  believe  that 
liuipid,  the  one  for  drinking  and  the     water  which  leaves   such  a   deposit    in 
other  for  washing  his  hands  and    face,     cidinary  vessels  may  occasion  stone  in 
If  his   servant  ever   happens  to  bring    the  kidneys  or  bladder,  mereiy  because 
the  wrong  water  for   washing,   he  in-     '^liny  has  said  so ;   though  he  was  well 
stantly  discovers  the   mistake   by   the    acquainted     with    the  great  difference 
feeling.     Our  cooks  and  washerwomen     between  animal  calculi    and  mere   cal- 
would  be  able  to  furnish  many  other  in-    careous  earth. 

Next  to  well  and  ri%-er-wafer,  both 
which  are  always  imptiie,  rain-aater 
follows  in  the  scale  of  p^reference.  It 
is    very    impure,    and    a   real   vehicle 


stances  of  the  faculty  of  discriminating 
the  properties  of  water  by  the  touch^ 
which  would  show  that  his  faculties  de- 
pends more  on   the   excitement 


sioned  m  the  sensible  parts  than  on  any  for  all  the   pernicious   matters  that  are 

other  cause.     Hard  water,  for  instance,  cmitinually  floating  in  the  atmosphere 

makes  the  skm  rough;  soft,  on  the  con-  Snow-water  is  much   ptirer.     Snow  is 

trary,  renders  it  smooth.     The  former  formed  of  vapours   which    have   been 

cannot  sufficiently  soften  flesli  or  vege-  frozen   before   they  could   ccllerl  into 
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drops.  It  is  in  ti)c  lower  region  of 
the  air  that  these  drops  in  falling  ab- 
sorb most  of  their  impurities.  The  va- 
pours floating  in  the  upper  atmosphere 
freeze  before  they  reach  the  mire  of  the 
lower.  This  water  is  seldom  to  be 
had.  That  which  I  would  most  strong- 
ly recommend  for  drinking,  is  a  spring- 
water,  which  descends  from  lofty  hills, 
through  flints  and  pure  sand,  and  rolls 
gently  along  over  a  similar  bed  or 
rocks.  Such  water  leaves  behind  all 
its  course  impurities  in  the  sand  ;  it  is 
■a  purified  rain  and  snow-water,  a  fluid 
crystal,  a  real  cordial,  and  the  best  bev- 
erage for  persons  in  good  health. 

The  second  condition  which  I  attach 
to  water-drinking  is,  that  such  persons 
only  choose  it  for  their  constant  bever- 
age, to  whom  warming,  strengthening 
and  nutritive  liquids  are  hurtful ;  and 
that  if  they  have  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  it  from  their  youth,  they 
use  some  caution  in  accustoming  them- 
selves to  it.  Many  sufier  themselves 
to  be  led  away  by  the  panegyrists  of 
water,  without  considering  that  even 
good  changes  in  the  system  of  life, 
when  a  person  is  not  accustomed  to 
them,  and  when  they  are  abruptly  and 
unseasonably  adopted,  may  be  produc- 
tive of  great  mischief.  Hence  arises 
the  silly  complaints  that  water-drinking 
is  dangerous,  pernicious,  nay  fatal,  and 
the  inapplicable  cases  quoted  from  ex- 
perience. Those  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  water  from  their 
youth,  cannot  choose  a  more  whole- 
some beverage,  if  the  water  be  but  pure. 
Many  nations,  and  many  thousand 
more  species  of  animals,  have  lived 
well  upon  it.  But  for  an  old  infirm 
person,  a  living  skeleton,  with  a  weak 
stomach  that  can  scarcely  bear  solid 
lood,  to  exchange  nourishing  beer  or 
strengthening'  wine,  with  the  water  of 
his  brook,  Winild  be  the  height  of  absur- 
dity. Let  such  adhere  to  their  accus- 
tomed drink.  Water  is  an  excellent 
beverage,  but  beer  too  is  good  ;  it  is 
also  wator^  more  nutritious  than  the 
pure  element,  and  therefore  more  suita- 
ble for  the  persons  to  whom  1  am  al- 
luding. 

The  third  condition  which  I  require 
of  my  water-drinkers  is — that  they 
iJikc  cold   and  not  hot   water  for   their 


habitual  beverage.  I  mean  not  to  pro 
hibit  their  boiling  or  distiUing  it  if  they 
suspect  it  to  be  impure.  Boyle  drank 
nothing  but  such  distilled  water,  and 
most  delicate  people  of  good  taste  in 
Italy  still  do  the  same.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  drunk  warm,  but  cold. 
The  ancients,  it  is  true,  drank  hot  wa- 
ter. Various  passages  in  Plautus  and 
other  ancient  writers  clearly  prove 
that  so  early  as  their  times  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  drink  the  water  of  warm 
springs  ;  and  there  are  frequent  in- 
stances of  common  water  warmed. 
Thus,  in  Dio,  we  find  Drusus,  the  son 
of  Tiberius,  commanding  warm  water 
to  be  given  to  the  people,  who  asked 
for  water  to  quench  their  thirst  at  a  fire 
which  had  broken  out.  Seneca  says 
(De  Ira,  ii.  lb,)  that  a  man  ought  not 
to  fly  into  a  passion  with  his  servant, 
if  he  should  not  bring  his  water  for 
drinking  so  quickly  as  he  could  wish  ; 
or  if  it  should  not  be  hot  enough,  but 
only  lukewarm  ;  and  Arrian  says  the 
same  thing,  but  more  circumstantially. 
The  drinking  of  hot  water  must  of 
coarse  have  been  a  common  practice 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  but  it 
should  be  observed, that  even  in  their 
times  it  was  held  to  be  an  effeminate 
indulgence  of  voluptuaries.  Stratoni- 
cus  calls  the  Rhodians  "  pampered  vo- 
luptuaries who  drink  warm  liquors." 
Claudius,  vx^hen  he  attempted  to  im- 
prove the  morals  of  the  people  and  to 
check  luxury  at  Rome,  prohibited  the 
public  sale  of  hot  water.  When  on  the 
death  of  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Gai- 
ns, he  had  enjoined  mourning  in  the 
city  of  Rome  on  account  of  this,  to 
him,  exceedingly  painful  loss,  he  put  to 
death  a  man  who  had  sold  hot  water, 
for  this  very  reason,  because  he  had 
thereby  given  occasion  for  voluptuous- 
ness, and  profaned  the  mourning.  So 
dangerous  an  indulgence  was  the  drink- 
ing of  hot  water  considered,  that  the 
trade  of  water-sellers  was  interdicted 
by  the  Censors.  Some  writers  public- 
ly satirized  this  species  of  voluptuous- 
ness. Ammianus  complains  that  in 
ills  time  servants  were  not  punished 
fur  great  vices  and  misdemeanours,  but 
that  three  lujndred  stripes  were  given 
them,  if  they  brought  the  warm  bever- 
age either  not  promptly  enough  or  not 
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iiot  enough  :  and  from  that  passage  of  the  feast  there  should  be  an   abundant 

Martial's  in  which  he  says,  that  at  en-  supply  of  hot  water,  it  appears  that  this 

tertainments  the  host  was  accustomed  beverage  was  an   essential  requisite   at 

to  pay  particular  attention  that  during  the  tables  of  the  luxurious. 


(New  Mon,  Dec.) 
THE    LOST  PLEIAD.* 

And  is  there  glory  from  the  Heavens  departed  .^ 

— Oh,  void  uumark'd  ! — tliy  sisters  of  the  shy 
Still  hold  their  place  on  high, 
Thoug^h  from  its  rank  thine  orb  so  long^  hath  started, 

Thou  !  that  no  more  art  seen  of  mortal  eye  I 
Hath  the  Nig^ht  lost  a  gem,  the  regal  Night  .' 

— She  wears  her  crown  of  old  magniticencCj 
Though  thou  art  exiled  thence  ! 
No  desert  seems  to  part  those  urns  of  light, 

Midst  the  far  depths  of  purple  gloom  intense. 
They  rise  in  joy,  the  starry  myriads  burning  ! 

The  Shepherd  greets  them  on  his  mountains  ficc, 
And  from  the  silvery  sea 
To  them  the  Sailors  wakeful  eye  is  turning  ; 

— Unchanged  they  rise,  they  have  not  mourn'd  for  the.e  ! 
Coiildst  thou  be  shaken  from  thy  radiant  place, 

Even  as  a  dew-drop  from  the  myrtle-spray. 
Swept  by  the  wind  away  ? 
Wert  thou   not  peopled  by  some  glorious  race, 

And  was  there  power  to  smite  them  with  decay  .' 
Why,  who  shall  talk  of  Thrones,  of  Sceptres  riven  ? 

— It  is  too  sad  to  think  on  what  we  are, 
When  from  its  height  afar, 
A  world  sinks  thus  !  and  yon  majestic  Heaven 

Shines  not  the  less  for  that  one  vanish'd  star  ! 


ON    LIEUTENANT    HOOD.t 


THE  Briton  lies  low  on  a  wi-eath  of  snow, 

From  his  Island  home  afar, 
And  the  bright  ice  sheets  and  the  wild  storm  sleets 

Round  the  rest  of  the  gallant  tar. 
He  had  spread  his  sail  to  the  Arctic  gale, 

On  a  course  that  no  mortal  knew  ; 
With  a  spirit  brave  he  had  plough'd  the  wave, 

While  the  freezing  tempest  blew. 
Where  the  flinty  North  sends  its  terrors  forth, 

And  life  is  in  man  alone — 
Where  the  insect  that  plays  in  the  short  summer  rays 

Is  in  winter  a  thing  of  stone.;}: 
There  long  had  he  been,  and  with  wonder  seen 

In  a  circle  the  sun  career. 
And  flash  through  the  night  in  his  radiance  bright 

In  the  June  of  the  Polar  year. 

And  a  wintry  night  by  the  snow-bearas'  light 

He  had  worn  for  dull  weeks  away, 
And  the  north  lights  had  shed  on  his  hardy  head 

Their  gleam,  in  day's  mockery. 


*  "  Like  the  lost  pleiad  seen  no  more  below." 

Lord  Byron. 

t  See  Captain  Franklin's  Narrative  of  his  Journey 
to  the  Polar  Sea.      Ath.  vol.  xiii.  p.  296.336. 

\  Insects,  such  as  spiders  and  others,  are  frozen 
hard  during  the  Polar  winters,  and  may  be  thrown 
about  like  stones  without  injury-  On  being  brought 
lo  a  fire,  they  recover  animation,  and  move  theli' 
limbs  as  actively  as  in  the  summer-sea.son. 


And  his  task  was  o'er,  and  he  sought  the  shore— 

The  shore  of  his  native  Isle  : 
And  his  bold  heart  burn'd,  as  he  homeward  turn'd 

At  the  thought  of  its  green  field's  smile. 
And  he  counted  with  joy  that  his  brave  employ 

Had  won  him  his  Country's  praise  : 
And  he  fondly  dreara'd,  as  the  prospect  gleam'd. 

On  an  hcwr  of  toil-purchased  ease. 
And  cheerful  he  past  over  antres  vast. 

While  the  deep  snow  hid  the  ground, 
At  night  'twas  his  bed,  and  pillow'd  his  head 

Mid  the  horrors  reigning  round. 
But  the  famine  came,  and  he  dragg'd  his  frame, 

Hunger-stung  and  wearily. 
Over  morass  and  stone  of  that  frozen  zone, 

To  his  cold  log  hut  to  die. 
They  have  laid  him  there  in  their  hearts'  despair, 

Where  the  stunted  pine-trees  grow, 
Where  alone  the  sky  with  blue  canopy 

Covers  the  bold  heart  low, — 
Where  no  breath  is  heard— where  no  wing  of  bird 

Cleaves  the  desolate'atmosphere ; 
Where  the  softest  sound  is  a  thunder-bound 

In  the  hush  of  the  fear-struck  air. 
Oh  there  he  is  laid  !— but  no  time  shall  shade 

The  worth  of  his  honest  name  : — 
Though  the  life  of  the  brave  may  set  dark  in  the  grave, 
There's  a  dawn  for  their  glorious  fame  '       .f . 


VAUSIS^XSS. 
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MADAME   d'hOUDETOT.       (nOUSSEAu's 
HELOISA.) 

Mr.  Editor, — An  interesting  arti- 
cle on  the  abovenamed  Lady  having 
appeared  in  the  third  number  of  "  The 
Libt^ral,"  perhaps  the  following  addi- 
tionnl  particulars  may  not  prove  unac- 
ceptable to  your  numerous  readers  : — 

Madame  la  Comtesse.  cVHoudetot, 
who,  though  plain  in  person,  and  more 
than  thirty  years  old  when  first  seen  by 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  excited  by  the 
charms  of  her  conversation,  and  the 
fascination  of  her  manner,  the  admira- 
tion of  that  eccentric  being,  retained  to 
a  very  advanced  period  of  life  her  pecu- 
liar talent  of  pleasing  and  delighting  all 
who  approached  her. 

After  the  signature  of  the  prelimina- 
ries of  peace  in  1801,  I  spent  some 
months  in  France,  and  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  this  lady,  and 
partaking  of  her  hos[)itality,  both  at 
Paris  and  at  her  villa  in  the  valley  of 
Montmorency.  At  both  those  places, 
though  then  nearly  eighty  years  old, 
she  collected  around  her  a  circle  form- 
ed of  persons  most  eminent  for  litera- 
ry reputation  ;  among  whom  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  name  Abbe  Morelet, 
IMons.  and  Madame  Pastoret,  Mons. 
and  Madame  Suard,  the  Marquis  de 
Bonay,  and  RIadame  la  Comtesse  de 
Flahot,  author  of  Charles  et  Marie, 
and  other  popular  novels.  Madame 
d'floudetot  was  herself  not  ti.e  least 
distinguished  of  her  society  ;  and  her 
boil  mots,  her  epigrams,  and  her  n par- 
tecs,  were  the  delight  of  her  guests  ; 
while  her  habitual  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, amet'iity  and  cheerful  spirits.gave  a 
constant  charm  to  her  evening  coteries. 

M.  St.  I^ambcrt,  the  object  of  her 
early  attachment,  and  for  whom  she 
resisted  the  eloquence  and  assiduity  of 
Rousseau,  was,  when  I  had  the  hon- 
our of  knowing  ftJadame  d'Houdetot, 
an  inmate  in  the  family,  which  then 
presented  a  scene  very  singular  indeed 
to  the  eye  of  an  Englishman.  M.  St. 
Lambert  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  men- 
tal imbecility,  bordering  on  idiotc}', 
and  with  the  capriciousness  often  re- 
marked in  persons  labouring  under 
such  calansities,  had  taken  an  antipa- 
thy to  Madame  d'Houdetot,  whose  un- 


wearied attentions  he  received  in  the 
most  ungracious  manner,  while  he  was, 
on  the  Contrary,  delighted  with  those 
of  her  husband,  who,  on  his  part,  with 
a  generosity  truly  French,  offered 
every  possible  mark  of  kindness  to  his 
afflicted  guest. 

At  Madame  d'Houdetot's  parties 
the  letters  of  La  Nouvelle  Heluise 
were  frequently  made  the  subject  of 
conversation  ;  and  I  recollect  very 
well,  on  an  English  lady  observing  how 
dangerously  seductive  was  the  language 
of  those  epistles — "What  would  you 
have  tliouaht,"  replied  Madame  d'Hou- 
detot with  a  smile  of  self-approbation, 
"  if  you  had  known,  as  I  did,  that 
tliese  letters,  tho'  nominally  addressed 
to  Julie  were  meant  for  yourself?'' 

It  was  the  rare  good  fortune  of  this 
lady,  who  was  more  than  ninety  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death,  to  con- 
tinue till  the  last  moment  surrounded 
by  friends  and  relations  :  of  the  for- 
mer I  have  already  spoken,  perhaps 
the  following  account  of  her  immediate 
relations  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Madame  d'Houdetot's  only  son, 
who  survives  her,  was  already  a  field 
officer  when  the  French  Revolution 
burst  forth.  Though  a  member  of  the 
ancient  Aristocracy  he  did  not  emi- 
grate, but,  remaining  in  the  service,  was 
a  general  under  Napoleon,  and  had  a 
command  at  Martinique  when  that  isl- 
and was  captured  by  the  British  forces. 
He  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  re- 
sided several  years  at  Litchfield  on  his 
parole.  While  he  was  so  detained,  it 
is  creditable  to  the  present  Marquis  of 
Lansdown  to  state,  that  his  Lordship, 
who  had  known  his  mother  at  Paris, 
made  every  possible  exertion  to  pro- 
cure the  liberation  of  the  general  :  he 
failed  in  the  attempt  :  and,  after  a  long 
captivity,  Count  d'Houdetot  did  not 
return  to  Paris  till  nearly  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  war.  His  son  was, 
during  the  imperial  government.  Pre- 
fect of  Brussels  ;  and  his  daughter  mar- 
ried the  Baron  de  Barante,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  speakers  in  the  present 
French  House  of  Peers. 

Besides  M.  D'Epinay,  Madame 
d'Houdetot  had  another  brother,  who 
held  the  office  oi  Introductenr  des  Am- 
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bassafleurs  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  his  widow  is  that  Madame  de  la 
Briche  whose  Sunday  soirees  are  men- 
tioned by  Lady  Morgan,  and  other 
travellers,  as  affording  the  best  speci- 
men of  literary  and  fashionable  socie- 
ty in  the  French  Capitol. 

The  only  child  of  Mens,  and  Mad- 
ame de  la  Briche, — and  therefore  the 
grand-niece  of  Madame  d'Houdetot, — 
is  nov/  the  wife  of  Count  Mole,  the  de- 
scendant of  the  celebrated  President  of 
that  name,  Grand  Judge  under  Napole- 
on, some  time  Minister  of  Marine  un- 
der Loijis  XVin.,and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  French 
Peerage. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologize  for  hav- 
ing troubled  you  with  so  long  an  ac- 
count of  this  lady's  family,  but  as  the 
celebrity  of  Rousseau  gave //er  impor- 
tance, so  her  own  many  amiable  quali- 
ties will  excite  a  wish  in  those  who  be- 
come acquainted  with  her  history  to 
know  something  of  the  society  in  which 
she  closed  the  evening  of  her  lengthen- 
ed life.         I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

A  Traveller. 

DRAMATIC    COSTUME. 

There  has  been  shown  to  us  the  pros- 
pectus of  a  Work  on  Dramatic  Cos- 
tume, designed  from  good  authorities, 
and  (it  is  proposed)  to  be  acted  upon 
by  the  Managers  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  which  we  cannot  but  esteem 
as  a  promise  of  the  most  essential  im- 
provement to  our  national  Stage. 
Viewing  it  in  this  light,  we  shall  beg 
leave  to  offer  a  few  more  remarks  up- 
on the  subject  than  wc  are  in  the  prac- 
tice of  bestowing  npon  bare  announce- 
ments. The  pulalication  is  by  Mr.  J. 
R.  Planche,  and  the  tragedy  of  King 
John  is  the  first  selected  for  this  species 
of  graphic  illustration.  The  drawings 
whence  the  plates  are  to  be  executed, 
represent  the  various  characters  in  their 
real  and  appropriate  costume,  as  ascer- 
tained by  references  to  ancient  and 
contemporary  writers,  to  monuments, 
to  old  portraits,  and  to  other  data  of  an 
unquestionable  authenticity.  The  same 
being  adopted  by  the  theatre  (as  we 
learn  is  intended,)  the  audience  will  in- 
deed be  enabled  to  see  the  kings  and 
queens,  the    knights    and    ladies,   the 


priests,  the  beaux,  the  clowns,  the  serv- 
ing-men, and  all  the  inexhaustible  pro- 
geny of  Shakspeare's  drawing,  repre- 
sented upon  the  Stage  "  in  their  habits 
as  they  lived." 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  vast  services 
done  to  the  drama  in  this  respect  by 
the  late  Mr.  Kemble ;  and  we  know 
how  attentive  they  are  to  propriety  of 
dress  and  decoration  with  regard  to  the 
most  classical  performances  in  the  lead- 
ing Parisian  theatres.  But  still  many 
anachronisms  of  the  grossest  kind,  and 
anomalies  of  the  strangest  absurdity, 
remain  to  be  reformed  ;  and  if  the  task 
is  fairly,  liberally,  and  diligently  under- 
taken, it  will  undoubtedly  bo  produc- 
tive of  an  effect,  the  extraordinary  at- 
tractions of  which  can  hardly  be  suffi- 
ci(=nt]y  anticipated.  For,  besides  the 
great  merit  of  verisimilitude  and  truth, 
impressiiig  interesting  historical  lessons, 
and  explaining  many  passages  wliich 
bear  reference  to  the  dresses  of  the 
characters ;  the  various  costumes  of 
these  distant  times  are  in  themselves 
exquisitely  adapted  for  dramatic  show 
and  picturesque  grouping.  Every  one 
acknowledges  the  advantage  of  having 
Brutus  played  in  a  Roman  garb  instead 
of  an  old  Coloners  uniform,  and  Pilac- 
beth  in  tartan  and  mail  instead  of  a 
wig  and  laced  waistcoat ;  but  we  have 
yet  to  appreciate  the,  if  possible,  great- 
er, and  at  any  rate  more  refined  ame- 
lioration of  the  drama,  which  would  be 
effected  by  giving  us  the  genume  cos- 
tume of  the  Tudors  (for  instance)  in 
their  warlike  days,  unmlngled  with  that 
of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century 
— a  British  king  with  perhaps  Spanish 
officers,  and  all  those  queer  medleys 
which  the  wardrobes  of  our  theatres 
now  so  invariably  exhibit. 

Should  Mr.  C.  Kemble,  as  it  is  stat- 
ed in  this  Prospectus,  commence  the 
reformation,  of  which  it  is  farther  stated 
he  highly  approves,  and  if  Mr.  Planche 
employs  due  research  and  skill  ujjon  his 
part,  we  are  convinced  that  an  epoch 
will  be  made  in  the  history  of  the  Stage, 
which  will  equally  redound  to  the  profit 
and  honour  of  those  by  whom  it  is  in- 
troduced. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  Draw- 
ings are  on  a  small  scale,  about  four 
inches  in  length,  but  they  dis[)lay  both 
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the  spirit  and  the  investigation  of  their 
author.  The  work  (in  lithography)  is 
to  be  pubhshed  occasionally,  and,  if  we 
understand  rightly,  to  be  guided  in  this 
point  by  the  contemporaneous  appear- 
ance of  the  novelists  it  revives  on  the 
Stage  at  Covent  Garden. 

THE    WHITE-HAIRED    SCOTAKS. 

Amongst  the  people  who  inhabit 
Hungary  the  Scotaks  must  be  included, 
of  whom  geographers  have  till  now 
made  but  little  mention.  The  Scotaks 
live  in  seventy-five  villages,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Zemplin.  They  are  of  Sclavo- 
nic origin,  and  appear  to  be  between 
the  slaves,  the  Ruceniaks  and  the  Pol- 
ish ;  but  differing  from  them  in  their 
dialect,  manners  and  customs.  The 
men  and  women  have  almost  all  white 
hair,  it  is  very  rare  that  an  individual 
with  black  hair  is  seen.  They  gener- 
ally live  together  in  a  patriarchal  man- 
ner. The  father  gives  the  manage- 
ment of  his  house  to  one  of  his  sons 
whom  he  thinks  most  capable  of 
that  office,  and  the  others  respect  his 
orders,  even  though  he  be  the  young- 
est in  the  family.  Their  principal  em- 
ployment is  keeping  sheep.  They 
buy  them  every  year  in  Transylvania 
and  Moldavia  ;  feed  them  during  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  autumn  sell  them  at 
the  market  of  Hannussalva,  or  in  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  or  Silicia.  Many  of 
them  are  waggoners,  and  carry  wine 
and  leather  to  Poland,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria.  A  full-grown  man  very 
seldom  gets  on  horseback  to  drive  a 
carriage  ;  this  is  confided  to  the  boys 
in  order  not  to  overload  the  horses  ; 
white-headed  childen  who  are  scarcely 
taller  than  the  sill  of  the  saddle,  are  ca- 
pable of  managing  six  or  eight  horses. 
In  these  teams  there  is  always  a  white 
horse,  that  the  driver  may  see  him  bet- 
ter in  the  dark.  The  Scotaks  very  sel- 
dom unite  themselves  with  other  peo- 
ple or  tribes  ;  they  preserve  their  own 
language  and  take  care  not  to  intro- 
duce foreign  idioms. 

Captain  Parry  is  to  commission  the  Hec- 
la  for  another  voyage  to  ttie  Nortli  next  sea- 
son. He  will,  it  is  said,  direct  his  course  to 
Lancaster's  Sound,  and  explore  Prince  Re- 
sent's  Inlet. 


ST.    RONAN'S    WELL. 

Since  this  Novel  by  the  author  of  Wav- 
erly  was  announced  we  have  looked  into 
the  statistical  account  of  Scotland,  for  some 
iufoimation  as  to  the  locality  of  the  scene, 
and  thence  the  probable  character  of  the 
story.  Our  research,  however,  has  not 
been  attended  with  much  success,  or  cer- 
tainly of  tracing'. 

In  the  account  of  the  parish  of  Barvas,  in 
the  island  of  Lewis,  we  find  it  stated,  that 

"  Among-  other  ruined  Popish  chapels  or 
clnu'ches,  is  one  dedicated  to  St.  Mulray  to 
which  the  people  around  pay  still  a  great 
deal  of  superstitious  veneration.  It  is  50 
feet  long  by  24  broad,  and  16  feet  in  the 
side  walls-  A  little  to  the  north  of  it  stood 
Saint  Rovan's,  and  close  by  it  to  the  south 
stood  a  house  built  by  one  of  the  Macleods, 
once  the  proprietors  of  the  island.' 

A  little  farther  on  in  the  account  of  the 
same  parish: — "The  island  of  Rona,  situ- 
ate on  the  Northern  Ocean,  about  16 
leagues  from  Eorapie,*  or  the  butt  of  the 
Lewis  (which  is  reckoned  the  furthest  to 
the  north-west  of  any  in  Europe)  belongs 
to  this  parish,"  (viz.  Barvas.)  It  is  reck- 
oned a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  There  is  a  temple  on  it  dedicated 
to  St.  Ronan.  It  is  rented  by  one  of  the 
Ness  Tacksmen  at  4Z.  sterling  per  annum, 
who  regularly  every  season  sends  a  large 
open  boat,  and  brings  from  it  some  corn, 
butter  and  cheese,  ,1  few  sheep,  and  some- 
times a  cow,  besides  some  wild  fowl  and 
feathers.  There  were  once  five  families 
residing  upon  it,  but  now  only  one,  employ- 
ed by  the  tacksman  as  servants." 

It  is  very  evident  that  St  Ronan  is  parti- 
cularly identified  by  this  parish,  from  these 
two  passages  ;  but  whether  other  parishes, 
possessing  a  well  at  least,  might  not  lay 
claim  to  this  saintship,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  determining.  The  little  island  of 
Rona  is  at  such  a  distance  (16  leagues) 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  much  frequented. 
— Perhaps  the  St.  Ronan's  in  the  first  pas- 
sage, was  the  seat  of  the  Macleods,  and 
near  the  church  of  St.  Mulray,  to  which 
"  superstitious  veneration"  is  still  paid, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  novellist's  fancy, 
may  supply  a  well. 

We  have  heard  a  tradition,  that  St.  Ro- 
nan's Well  was  famous  for  the  cure  of 
persons  bewitched  or  labouring  under  the 
influence  of  charms  and  evil  spirits.  A  fine 
subject  for  a  romantic  story. 

In  the  account  of  the  parish  of  North- 
maven  (in  the  island  called  the  Mainland) 
in  the  county  of  Orkney,  we  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  Rona's  Hill,  3994  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  with  a  house  on  the  highest  emi- 
nence, constructed  of  four  large  stones, 
while  two  cover  the  top,  under  which  6  or 
7  persons  may  sit.  It  is  called  the  "  watch- 
house. 

*  Oreby  in  the  great  map. 
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MtNOR  THEATUES. 
At  the  Adelphi,  the  performance  of  Tom 
tmd  Jerry  continues  nightly  to  attract  the 
multitude,  and  the  effects  of  such  pieces 
have  been  dramatically  imitated  at  the  Sur- 
rey Theatre,  at  which  the  stoiy  of  the  late 
atrocious  murder  of  Mr.  Weare  has  been 
represented.  Thus  the  public  might  trace 
the  evil  from  its  first  low  poisoning  of  the 
mind — from  merry  mischief  and  slang  as- 
sociations— from  lows  and  gamblings — to 
fraud,  robbery,  and  assassination.  But 
how  disgraceful  to  a  country  to  have  such 
scenes  dramatized  !  To  have  wretches  lin- 
gering in  prison,  imtried,  awaiting  with 
horrid  anxiety  their  final  doom,  personified 
on  the  stage  with  brutal  mimickry  !  We 
wonder  that  general  indignation  did  not  at 
once  extinguish  what  the  laws  have  been 
evoked  to  put  down. 

THE    SPAEWIFE. 

Mr.  Gait's  new  novel,  The  Spaewife,  is 
announced  as  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
From  the  title,  which  is  the  familiar  name 
ill  Scotland  for  a  fortune-teller,  we  should 
be  led  to  expect  that  much  of  the  language 
is  in  the  broad  vernacular  style  which  pro- 
vails  too  much  in  the  earlier  Novels  of  this 
author  :  but  report  states  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  it  contains  less  of  the  ordi- 
nary Scotch  dialect  than  any  of  his  nation- 
al Tales.  The  story  is  founded  on  a  pre- 
diction mentioned  in  the  histories  of  the 
time  relative  to  the  assassination  of  King 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  the  leading  char- 
acters are  of  course  historical ;  but  the 
Spaewife  is  said  to  be  a  creature  of  the 
authors  fancy,  formed  upon  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  dark  period  in  which  the  trans- 
actions take  place. 

COAL   GAS- 

In  consequence  of  an  explosioil  of  foul 
air  in  a  coal-pit,  called  the  Plain  Pit,  be- 
longing to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
situate  near  Rainton,  about  five  miles  from 
Durham  city,  a  number  of  unfortunate  per- 
sons lost  their  lives.  The  accident  took 
place  in  the  morning  about  five  o'clock. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  pit 
at  the  time,  from  tlie  best  information,  was 
between  ninety  and  a  hundred,  of  which 
number  between  fifty  and  sixty  perished. 

CHEMICAL  DISCOVERY. 
M.  Dobereiner,  professor  of  Chemistry  in 
tJie  University  of  Jena,  gives  an  account  of  a 
discovery  of  the  greatest  importance.  By 
a  series  of  entirely  new  experiments,  he  has 
ascertained  that  platina,  the  heaviest  of  all 
elementary  substances,  when  reduced  into 
very  fine  particles,  produces,  by  simple 
contact  with  hydrogen  gas,  (the  lightest  of 
elementary  substances,)  an  electrical  or 
dynamic  combination,  which,  if  brought  in- 
to contact  with  hydrogen  gas  or  with  at- 
mospheric air,  instantly  dissolves  itself, 
yielding  fire  and  water.  To  prove  this  im- 
portant fact  by  a  brilliant  experiment,  M. 
Dobereiner  makes  hydrogen  pass  from  a 
reservoir,  by  a  capillary  tube,  curved  below. 


upon  pure  platina  in  powder,  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  glass  tunnel,  liernietically  sealed 
at  the  point,  so  that  the  gas  mingles  with  the 
atmospheric  air  before  it  touches  the  pla- 
tina. 'I'he  moment  that  the  current  of  gas 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  platina,  the  pow- 
der of  that  metal  becomes  red  and  burning, 
and  this  phenomenon  continues  as  long  as 
the  stream  of  gas  is  directed  upon  it.  This 
fine  discovery  will  open  a  new  field  for 
physical  and  chemical  researches. 
PHRENOLOGV. 

A  very  interesting  memoir  was  read  to 
the  Phrenological  Society  in  Edinburgh, 
communicated  by  Dr.  Patterson,  of  Cal- 
cutta, with  a  donation  of  twelve  Hindoo 
skulls.  In  human  heads,  it  was  stated, which 
are  not  diseased,  the  size  of  the  head  indi- 
cates power  of  character.  The  Hindoo 
head  is  to  the  European  as  about  two  to 
three  ;  or  as  the  head  of  a  boy  of  15  to  that 
of  a  man  <)f  30 — the  Phrenologist  ceases  to 
wonder  that  20,000  Europeans  keep  in  sub- 
jection one  hundred  millions  of  Hindostan. 
NATURAL    HISTORY. 

Sir  Everard  Home  has  recently  made 
some  interesting  inquiries  by  way  of  com- 
parison between  the  auricular  organs  of 
man  and  quadrupeds.  The  result  of  his 
researches  seems  to  prove  that  shrill  tones, 
or  the  upper  notes  of  an  instrument,  have 
comparatively  little  effect  in  exciting  the 
attention  of  animals,  whilst  the  full  lower 
tones  stimulate  them  almost  to  a  fury. 
Sir  Everard  observes,  that  the  effect  of  the 
high  notes  of  the  piano-forte  upon  the  great 
lion  in  Exeter  Change,  only  called  his  at- 
tention, which  was  considerable,  though  he 
remained  silent  and  motionless.  But  no 
sooner  were  the  lower  notes  sounded,  than 
he  sprang  up,  lashed  his  tail  and  yelled 
violently,  and  endeavoured  to  break  loose  ; 
and  became  altogether  so  furious  as  to  alarm 
the  spectators  present.  This  violent  excite- 
ment ceased  with  the  discontinuance  of  the 
music.  The  deep  tones  of  the  French  horn 
also  produced  a  similar  effect  with  the  low- 
er tones  of  the  piano-foite  on  the  elephant 
and  other  animals  on  which  the  experiment 
was  made. 

GAS    FOR    STEAM. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  discovered  that 
the  application  of  a  certain  gas,  fifteen 
times  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  to  the 
mechanism  of  a  steam  engine,  will  produce 
a  power  fully  equal  to  that  which  now  re- 
sults from  the  application  of  steam.  The 
great  obstacle  which  stands  in  the  way  ot 
a  general  and  immediate  introduction  into 
use  of  this  gas  is  the  difficulty  of  confining 
it.  The  task  of  constructing  convenient 
vessels,  sufficiently  strong  for  that  purpose, 
Sir  Humphrey  proposes  as  a  problem,  tht- 
solution  of  which  must  be  attended  «ith  in- 
estimable benefit  to  this  country. 
GOLD  MINES. 
Some  fine  and  productive  gold  niiiics 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, and  it  is  expected  that  the  wot  king 
of  them  will  enrich  the  revenue  of  Russia. 
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Dr.  Hickman,  oJ'  Ludlow,  has  in  his  mu- 
seum a  pig,  the  anatomical  structure  of 
which  is  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  unac- 
countable. The  minute  anatomy  is  not 
given  ;  but  the  external  appearances  are 
one  head,  two  eyes,  four  ears,  eight  legs, 
two  tails.  The  internal  structure,  one 
tongue,  and  windpipe,  one  oesophagus  and 
stomach  ;  one  heart,  having  four  circula- 
tions, viz  two'  aortae  to  supply  the  body, 
and  two  vessels  to  supply  the  lungs ;  two 
livers,  four  kidneys,  two  bladders,  two 
spleens,  and  two  sets  of  intestines.  The 
body  forms  a  division  at  right  angles  from 
the  navel  downwards. 
VEGETATIUN  IN  ATMOSPHERES  OP 
DIFFERENT    DENSITIES. 

The  following  experiments  have  been 
made  by  Professor  Dorbereiner  of  .Jena 
Two  glass  vessels  were  procured,  each  of 
the  capacity  of  320  cubic  inches,  two  por- 
tions of  barley  were  sown  in  portions  of 
the  same  earth,  and  moistened  in  the  same 
degree,  and  then  placed  one  in  each  vessel. 
The  air  was  now  exhausted  in  one,  till  re- 
duced to  the  pressure  of  14  inches  of  mer- 
cury, and  condensed  in  the  other,  until  the 
pressure  equalled  56  inches.  Germination 
took  place  in  both  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  leaflets  appeared  of  the  same  green 
tint  ;  but  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  the  fol- 
lowing differences  existed.  The  shoots  in 
the  rarefied  air  were  six  inches  in  length, 
and  from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  the  condens- 
ed ah".  The  first  were  expanded  and  soft  ; 
the  last  rolled  round  the  stem  and  solid. 
The  first  were  wet  on  their  surface,  and  es- 
pecially towards  the  extremities  ;  the  last 
were  nearly  dry.  "  I  am  disposed,"  says 
M.  Dobereiner,  "to  believe  that  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  plants,  as  they  rise  into 
higher  regions  on  mountains,  depends  more 
on  the  diminution  of  pressure  than  of  heat. 
The  phenomenon  of  drops  of  water  on  the 
leaves  in  the  rarefied  air,  calls  to  my  mind 
the  relation  of  a  young  Englishman,  who, 
whilst  passing  through  Spanish  America  as 
a  prisoner,  remarked,  tiiat  on  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  country,  tlie  trees  contin- 
ually transpired  a  quantify  of  water,  even 
in  the  dryest  weatlier  ;  the  water  falling 
sometimes  like  rain." 

A  bricklayer  employed  in  some  repairs 
in  the  interior  of  Eastmen  Church,  by  an 
accidental  stroke  of  his  trowel  against  the 
wall,  displaced  some  of  the  plaster,  when  a 
painted  head  of  extraordiiiary  size  was  dis- 
closed to  his  view.  On  proceeding  farther, 
he  discovered  the  whole  length  figure  of  a 
giant,  bearing  on  his  shoulders  a  female, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  bail  reseml)ling  a 
globe,  while  the  other  was  held  up  near  her 
face.  The  giant  held  in  his  left  hand  a  large 
s(afT,  or  what  is  more  probable,  a  spear, 
part  of  which  is  defaced  ;  a  dragon  was  al- 
so at  his  feet.  The  whole  is  very  well  exe- 
cuted, particularly  the  drapi^ry. 

A  fire  was  lately  discovered  in  the  lofty 
range  of  warehouses  opposite  to  the  King's, 


Liverpool,  and  in  2  hours  three  warehouses' 
were  a  heap  of  ruins.  These  buildings 
were  the  loftiest  in  the  town,  being  no  less 
than  thirteen  stories  high.  They  were  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Booth  and 
Co.,  and  contained  nearly  340,000  bushels 
of  corn,  principally  foreign,  under  the 
King's  lock,  and  valued  at  60,000/. ;  besides 
a  great  quantity  of  cotton  and  other  goods. 
Two  steam  engines,  of  fifty-horse  power 
each,  are  about  to  be  erected  for  the  drain- 
age of  Deeping  and  adjoining  fens,  to  ob- 
viate the  inconvenience  felt  from  the  pre- 
sent drainage  mills  when  there  is  no  wind. 
The  engines  are  calcul«ted  to  raise  7200  cu- 
bic feet  of  water  per  minute  to  the  height  of 
six  feet ;  and  it  is  supposed  will  cost  alto- 
gether (including  attendant  expenses)  near- 
ly 2o,ooo;. 

NEW  WORKS. 
New  Calliope,  a  collection  of  popular  Mu- 
sic.— Corfe  Castle,  or  Keneswitha,  8vo,  12s. 
— Hurstwood,  a  Tale  of  the  year  1715,3 
vols.  12mo.  16s.  Qd. — Jones'  Fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, a  poem,  8vo.  8s. Qd. — Don  Juan, 
Cantos  12  to  13.  8vo.  9s.  6d. — Poetry  without 
Fiction,  IBmo.  2s. — Burcheli's  Travels  iu 
the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa,  vol.  2,  4to, 
Al.  14s.  Qd. — Shearman  on  Chronic  Debility, 
8vo  7s. — rierwald  de  Wake,  or  the  Two 
Apostates,  3  vol.  12mo,  18s. 

WORKS    IN    THE    PRESS. 

Mr.  Murray's  list  of  forthcoming  publica- 
tions contains  the  following  among  others 
of  interest:  The  Book  of  the  Church,  by 
the  Laureate  ;  The  Vespers  of  Palermo,  a 
Tragedy  by  Mrs.  Hemans  ;  Adventures  of 
Hajji  Baba  ;  Sir  John  Fenn's  Original  Let- 
ters of  the  Times  of  Henry  VI.,  8ic. ;  Let- 
ters from  Caucasus  ;  a  second  vol.  of  Rose's 
Orlando  Furioso,  &.c.  &c. 

Washington  Irving  is  reported  to  have 
collected  materials  for  a  very  interesting 
work  during    his  recent  Tour    in  Germany. 

The  Novel  of  "  The  Highlanders,"  so 
long  announced  by  the  Author  of  the  "  Her- 
mit inLondon,"&.c.  may  shortly  be  expected. 

PiKRCE  EcAS,  author  of  "  Life  in  Lon- 
don," in  emploved  on  a  new  Work,  enti- 
tled "  The  Life  of  an  Actor,"  to  be  publish- 
ed in  Monthly  Numbers  with.  Plates. 

SnoLTo  Pbecy,  one  of  the  Benedictine 
Brothers,  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted 
for  so  much  amusement  in  the  shape  of 
"  Anecdote.s,"  has  in  preparation  a  series 
of  original  Sketches  of  Men  and  Manners, 
under  the  title  of  "  Life's  Progress  ;" 
which  are  to  be  illustiated  by  Engravings 
by  Cruikshank.  W^e  understand  that  No. 
I.  will  appear  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr. Wright  aReporter  of  the  Morning  Her- 
ald, has  in  the  press  .a  Selection  of  100  of 
his  Reports  during  the  last  three  years,  il- 
lustrated with  numerous  wood  cuts  by 
George  Cruikshank 

The  prospectus  of  a  new  Quarterly  Re- 
view, to  be  called  the  Westminster  Review 
has  been  put  forth,  the  first  number  to  ap- 
pear in  Jan.     It  disclaims  party  politics. 


■^     V'  , 
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(Eiiiop.  Mag-.) 

MARY  GRAY. 

A    TALE    FOR   HALLOW    EVE. 

"  But  Merran  sat  behint  their  backs, 
Jler  thoughts  on  Andrew  Beli ; 
She  lea'es  them  gashin  at  theii'  cracks. 

And  slips  out  by  berscl  ;  - 

She  thro'  the  yard  the  nearest  taUs 
An'  to  the  lain  she  goes  then, 
An'  darklins  g-rapit  for  the  baulks 
And  in  the  blue  clue  throws  then, 
Right  fear't  that  night." 

iJujvi'i  Hallozeeen. 

"TwAS  Hallow  Eve  when  roiintl  the  hearlh 

A  gay  aixl  youthful  party  sat, 
And  passed  the  time  in  social  mirth, 

And  merry  tales  and  friendly  chat. 
Each  customary  trick  and  cliarm  s^-^ 

They  tried  to  cheat  the  fleeting- night,  "'        ', 

And  free  from  guilt  nor  feaiing  harm, 

The  hours  flew  by  in  gay  delight. 
The  fairest  of  the  maidens  there 

Was  Mary,  William's  destin'd  bride  ; 
Beauty  had  moulded  her  with  care, 

And  every  winning  grace  supplied. 
How  fondly  on  her  lovely  face 

AVilliam,  enraptur'd,  fix'd  his  gaze  : 
What  bliss  his  future  path  to  trace 

With  her  along  life's  sunny  ways. 
Oh  !  -wherefore  Mope  dost  thou  supply 

Thy  magic  lints  to  future  views, 
When  Fate  has  fix'd  her  deadly  eye, 

And  wrapp'd  them  in  her  darkest  hues  1 
And  now  the  witching  hour  of  night 

From  the  old  church  was  heard  to  toll  ; 
A  signal  for  the  piison'd  spright 

To  break  away  from  earth's  control. 
Just  then  was  heard  a  hollow  blast, 

Mix'd  with  a  raven's  boding  cry  ; 
The  startled  party  look'd   aghast,  ■, 

And  terror  fix'd  each  youthful  eye. 
The  blast  grew  loud  and  louder  still, 

W^hile  hoarsely  rush'd  tlie  neighb'ring  stream, 
The  ca.soment  shook,  and^  high  and  shrill. 

Thrice  was  the  raven  heard  to   scream. 
But  when  the  breast  with  bliss  is  fraught, 

When  Hope  illuminates  the  eye, 
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410  Original  Poetry. — Mary  Gray. 

The  heart  admits  no  gloomy  thought, 

The  eye  can  see  no  danger  nigh. 
And  so  it  was  with   Mary  Gray, 

Who  mock'd  her  young  companions  A\\, 
As  thus  they  sat  in  mute  dismay 

To  hear  the  raven's  boding  call. 
"  1  wonder,''  cried  her  lover,  then, 

"  Sincfi  Mary  seems  to  mock  iis  so, 
To  the  old  kiln  above  the  glen, 

I  wonder  would  she  dare  to  go  ; 
And,  casting  in  the  dark  abyss 

A  worsted  ball,  hold  fast   the  end, 
And,  waiting  till  'tis  held — say  this, 

Who  holds  my  ball — a  foe  or  friend  .'" 
''  This  spell  is  not" — gay  Mary  said, 

"  For  me,  your  destin'd  bride,  to  prove  ; 
'Tis  meant  for  some  unplighted  maid, 

Who'd  wish  to  know  her  future  love  :"' 
And  then  she  turn'd  her  laughing  eye 

To  where  two  maidens  sat  apart — 
"  Here's  Jane  and  Bessey,  both  may  try, 

To  angle  for  some  simple  heart. 
But  let  them  heed  who  pulls  below, 

And  answers  to  their  timid  call, 
For  on  this   witching  night  we  know 

There's  one  abroad,  the  foe  of  all. 
Who  knows," — she  added  in  a  tone 

Of  mystery  affected  well — 
"  Who  knows  but  'twas  the  evil  one 

That  made  just  now  that  fearful  yell. 
Tis  certain  that  he  must  be  nigh, 

For  look  !  how  bluely  burns  the  light ; 
Heav'n  shield  us  all,  good  folks,  say  1, 

We're  met  upon  an  awful  night." 
And  awfully  her  head  she  shook. 

And  glanc'd  mysterious  round  the  room, 
Then  laugh 'd  outright,  as  ev'ry  Took 

About  her  wore  a  deeper  gloom. 
But  William  still  pursu'd  his  jest, 

And,  bent  on  frolic,  thus  exclaim'd, 
'•  I've  put  her  courage  to  the  test, 

And  only  see  how  soon  'tis  tam'd. 
She  hojies  by  thus  awaking  dread 

In  others  to  conceal  her  own; 
A'jid  sooner  would  she  lose  her  head 

Than  venture  out  to  night  alone. 
Bless  us!  how  (juick  her  little  heart 

Would  pant  at  ev'ry  sound  she'd  hear ; 
And  then — how  fearfully  she'd  start, 

Should  any  living  thing  appear. 
She'd  surely  faint  in  sudden  fright 

If  in  her  way  an  ass  should  be, 
And  certainly  she'd  die  outiight 

My  grandmother's  white  calf  to  see."' 
^Vith  rising  heat  then  Mary  cried, 

"  It  is  not  that  I  fenr  to  go. 
And  stand  upon  the  old  kiln's  side. 

To  cast  into  the  depth  below 
A  worsted  ball — -if  I  were  free, 

Your  challenge  should  not  be  in  vain  ; 
But," — and  she  paus'd — "your  nish  maybe. 

That  we  should  both  be  free  again. 
K  so,"  (she  added  with  a  tear. 

Which  with  a  smile  she  strove  to  hide'l 
"  I'll  find  a  bridegroom,  never  fear, 

As  soon  as  you  will  get  a  bride," 
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"]Vay,  Mary  dear,  'twas  but  a  joke," 

Her  lover  cried,  "  I  meant  no  more;" 
From  Mary's  eyes  forojiveness  broke 

Her  little  flusii  of  feeling  o'er. 
'•  I  see  " — she  cried — "  you  all  believe 

I  durst  not  venture  fortii  alone. 
And  make  my  way  tiiis  fearful  eve 

To  that  same  heap  of  mouhrring-  stone  ; 
And  there  cast  in  a  worsted  ball, 

And  boldly  cry,  wiio  holds  below  ? 
But,  gallants,  I  will  shame  you  all, 

For  by  my  life  I'H  surely  go." 
The  sprightly  Mary  left  her  chair, 

And  ran  to  where  her  knitting  lay, 
And  wound  a  ball  of  worsted  there. 

And  snatch'd  her  cloak  without  delay. 
In  vain  her  young  companions  sought 
To  check  her  purpose,  smiling  gay 
She  darted  forth  as  quick  as  thought, 

And  fearlessly  she  took  her  way. 
"Twas  then  that  William,  with  a  smile, 

His  plan  disclos'd— "  if  siie  should  daie 
To  face,  indeed,  the  ruin'd  pile, 

A  nearer  path  shall  bring  me  there. 
Down  the  dark  glen  I  mean  to  go. 

While  she  pursues  the  way  above, 
And  standing  in  the  kiln  below. 

Her  boasted  courage  I  will  prove.'" 
The  joke  was  humorous  and  good, 

And  all  around  appiov'd  the  plan  ; 
And  William  in  a  4iierry  mood, 

To  pnt  it  into  practice  ran. 
The  wind  had  now  subsided  quite, 
But  in  the  gloomy  sky  were  seen 
Dark  clouds,  that  vcil'd  the  })lacid  light 

Of  silent  night's  celestial  queen. 
Yet  now  and  then  as  rolling  by. 

The  clouds  pass'd  from  her  deep  and  slow. 
A  flood  of  light  came  down  the  sky, 

And  silver'd  all  the  scene  below. 

Pursue  we  now  the  maiden's  flight 

Along  the  way  that  she  is  gone  ; 

Behold  her  in  the  chequer'd  light, 

Like  a  fair  phantom  gliding  on. 

Yet,  pausing,  oft  she  stops  to  view 

The  moon  its  weaiy  course  to  win, 
Struggling  throuoh  clouds  of  d(.'epest  hue. 

Like  Virtue  in  a  world  of  sin  ! 
Meanwhile  young  William  bent  his  way 

Along  a  path  well  known  to  him, 
And  by  the  moon's  uncertain  ray 

He  reach 'd  the  liver  deep  and  dim. 
Yet  not  undanger'd  did  he  pass 

That  rolling,  dark,  and  troubled  flood  ;. 
He  cross'd  a  board  as  false  as  glass. 

Which  barely  made  his  footing  good. 
His  ruling  star  he  ought  to  thank, 

Which  sav'd  him  from  a  watery  grave  ;.. 
One  false  step  on  that  brittle  plank 

Had  plung'd  him  in  tiie  fatal  wave. 
But  he  has  rcacli'd  the  kiln — and  soon 

('onceal'd  lie  stands  beside  the  wall. 
And  sees  full  clearly  in  the  moon 

His  Mary  tossing  down  the  ball. 
He  waits  the  time,  when  nearly  wound, 

To  snatch  its  last  ascending  thread  •, 
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TVhich,  when  t!ie  staitl'tJ  Mary  found, 

Away  she'd  fiy  in  sudden  dread. 
Then  for  the  joke  !  along  the  dell, 

With  double  spped,  to  liasten  back, 
And  join  the  group,  and  hear  her  tell 

Some  story  of  a  man  in  black. 
He  sees  her  shadow  on  the  wall, 

With  timid  haste  and  beating  heart 
Slie's  winding  up  the  magic  ball; 

But  Mary — why  that  sudden  start  ? 
The  thread  is  fast — 'tis  held  below — 

She  turns  to  fly — yet  trembling  cries. 
"Who  holds  my  ball  a  friend  or  foe?" 

"  'TVs/.'" — a  hollow  voice  replies. 
Of  wings  she  had  but  little  need. 

For  off  she  flew  without  her  cloak, 
While  William,  with  rcdoubl'd  speed, 
Ran  laughing  back  to  tell  the  joke. 
But  Mary,  when  her  loss  she  found. 

Soon  check'd  iier  fligiit,  and  pausing  then 
She  lisfcn'd — did  she  hear  a  sound 

Proceeding  from  the  narrow  glen  .'' 
'Twas  like  a  voice  imploring  aid. 

It  mingl'd  with  the  water  s  roar  ; 
"  Oh  !   God  of  mercy,"  cried  the  maid, 

"What  cry   was  that  .^" — she  heard    no  more'. 
And  nothing' stirr'd  save  the  deep  stream, 
Tliat  rushing  foam'd  and  flash'd  below, 
Yet  now  a°ain  a  fainter  srream — 

And  more  remote — another  .' no. 

Mary  knelt  down,  and  then  her  eye 

To  Heav'n  she  rais'd  in  fervent  pray'r  ; 
"  Oh,  God  !  she  cried,  "  hear  yonder  cry, 

And  save    the    wretch    tliat's   struggling  there." 
But  while  she  lingcr'd  timely'  aid 

Might,  if  extended,  life  restore  ; 
Quick  at  the  thought  the  pitying  maid 

Flew  even  faster  than  before. 
Meanwhile  the  group  around  the  fire 

Eraploy'd  the  time  in  laugh  and  song, 
And  when  their  mirth  began  to  tire 

They  thought  the  lovers  tarried  long. 
And  man}'  a  joke,  to  raise  their  cheer, 

They  pass'd,  but  some  their  fears  begin  ; 
W  hen  footstf'jis  quick  arrest  each  ear, 

And  breathless  Mary  darted  in  I 
She  sank  eyhaustT-d  in  a  chair, 

And  piac'd  her  hands  before  her  eyes, 
Her  deadly  cheek  and  alter'd  air 

Soon  check'd  the  laugh  about  to  rise. 
Her  young  companions  gather'd  round. 

And  anxious  ask'd  the  matter,  when 
Faintly     she     cried — "  there's    some    one  drown'd, 

Oil  liasten — hasten  to  the  glen." 
Fore-bodings  now  and  dread  surmise, 

The  party  feel  in  silent  woe. 
"  Why  this  delay  .'^"  poor  Mary  cries, 

"  Where's  William  ?  he  will  fly  I  know. 
My  God,  I  do  not  see  him  here  ;" 

She  crieil  and  wildly  gazed  around  ; 
r^'o  answer  came  to  cjuell  her  feat. 

And  Mary  dropp'd  upon  the  ground. 
Lights  in  the  dell  were  seen  to  gleam, 

Kellected  from  the  rapid  fide  ; 
A  broken  plank  came  down  the  stream. 
And  on  its  wave  a  hat  was  spied  = 
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By  hope  and  fear  alternate  led, 

All  night  they  search'd  the  gloomy  tide  ; 
But  never  from  his  watery  bed 

Carae  William  back  to  claim  his  bride. 

There  is  a  calm  when  grief  o'erflows, 
A  refuge  from  the  worst  of  woes  ; 
It  comes  when  pleasure's  dream  is  o'er, 
And  Hope,  the  charmer,  charms  no  more. 
'Tis  where  the  heart  is  wrung  till  dry, 
And  not  a  tear  bedews  the  eye  ; 
'Tis  where  we  see  the  vacant  gaze, 
While  not  a  smile  the  lip  betrays. 
Tis  there — behold  that  wand'ring  maid, 
Wreathing  a  melancholy  braid 
Of  cypress  mix'd — to  mark  iier  lot 
With  the  blue  flow'r,  "forget  me  not." 
Wasted  and  wan  a  blighted  thing, 
For  her  in  vain  the  breath  of  spring 
Shall  waft  its  sweetness — can  the  flower, 
That  feels  within  a  cankering  power 
Feed  on  its  vital  part,  display 
A  freshness  to  the  rising  day  ? 
Oh!  no — it  bends  (o  its  decree, 
And  needs  must  die  upon  the  tree. 
A  vacant  eye  and  wither'd  brain. 
Where  reason  has  resign'd  her  reign. 
And  phantacy  usurps  her  place  ; 
A  wasted  form  and  pallid  lace. 
That  looks  despair  and   breathes  decay  ; 
Are  all  now  left  of  Mary  Gray.  G.  L.  A. 


(New  Mon.  Dec.) 
SOCIAL  AND  SAVAGE  LIFE.— DANIEL  BOON. 


A  N  attachment  to  what  is  called 
-^^  civilized  life,  is  considered  to  be 
interwoven  with  our  existence;  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  so  as  we  in 
general  suspect.  Like  an  attachment 
to  the  locality  where  we  spent  our  ear- 
liest years,  the  value  which  we  ("eel  for 
it  arises  less  from  its  intrinsic  superior- 
ity over  savage  life  being  properly  es- 
timated by  us,  than  from  the  eflect  of 
habit.  Local  attachments  we  owe  to 
accident,  they  relate  to  things,  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  interchange 
of  regard,  no  mutual  tie  between  them 
and  ourselves,  beyond  what  may  arise 
from  fancy  and  the  associations  that 
they  may  recall.  They  offer  us  noth- 
ing like  the  affections  we  feel  towards 
friends  and  relatives  who  receive  our 
kind  offices  and  render  us  theirs  in  ex- 
change. Local  attachments  are  expe- 
rienced in  their  greatest  intensity  by 
those  who  live  remote  from  large  cities 
and  great  congregations  of  men.  In- 
habitants of  mountainous  districts, 
however  unpolished  in  manners  and 
less  advanced  in  civilization  than  those 


of  plains,  feel  much  stronger  the  charm 
that  binds  them  to  the  scenes  of  their 
early  life — the  countryman  much  more 
than  the  citizen.  Climate  seems  in 
this  respect  to  make  little  distinction  ,• 
the  Laplander,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Ne- 
gro  wljom  we  steal  from  among  his  na- 
tive mangroves  and  his  pestilential 
marshes  to  steep  in  slavery,  are  idike 
strongly  sensible  of  its  influence.  In 
great  capitals  it  is  almost  obliterated; 
the  early  habits  of  their  inhabitants  be- 
ing singularly  unpropitious  to  its  ope- 
ration. The  endless  change  of  objects, 
the  soul-engrossing  traffic,  and  the  bus- 
tle and  turmoil  of  London,  for  exam- 
ple, soon  stifle  every  trace  of  the  feel- 
ing, if  the  smallest  portion  of  it  exist  at 
all  among  its  natives.  In  truth,  what 
local  attachment,  in  the  sense  1  allude 
to,  can  be  experienced  by  him  who 
was  born  and  resided  two  or  three 
years  in  Smithfield,  lived  two  or  three 
more  in  the  purlieus  of  Fleet-street,  or 
among  the  dirty  alleys  of  Holborn,  his 
residence  for  ever  shifted  as  the  calls 
of  business  niisrht  require  ?     The  local 
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attachment  of  a  Londoner  is  a  very 
general  and  indefinite  thing,  and  per- 
haps only  consists  in  his  regard  for 
the  name  of  the  city  itself,  and  its  high 
claims  upon  public  estimation,  and  be- 
cause be  will  have  every  thing  with 
which  he  is  connected,  to  be  better 
than  any  other.  His  early  removal 
into  the  shop  or  manufactory,  his  arti- 
ficial mode  of  life,  his  associates,  and 
the  demoralization  around,  make  him 
incapable  of  feeling  any  of  the  sensa- 
tions experienced  by  the  unsophisticat- 
ed inhabitant  of  the  country,  who  has 
spent  his  youth  amid  the  charms  of  na- 
ture, gazed  with  a  delight  of  which  the 
Londoner  is  utterly  ignorant,  upon  the 
blue  stream,  the  cragey  mountain,  or 
the  tufted  wood,  from  the  door  of  the 
tenement  in  which  he  was  born,  and 
which  has  sheltered  his  ancestors  for 
ages — who  has  noted  every  tree  in  the 
landscape  on  which  he  has  looked  with 
fondness  for  years,  and  has  completely 
identified  with  his  own  heart  "  the  hill 
that  lifts  him  to  the  storms  :" — his 
neighbours  are  all  in  his  horizon  of 
view  ;  it  is  his  little  universe,  and  he 
would  exchange  it  for  no  other.  Thus, 
what  may  be  called  the  highest  congre- 
gated state  of  man,  tends  to  obliterate 
local  attachments,  which  will  be  found 
strongest  in  that  state  of  society  which 
approaches  nearest  to  the  simplicity  of 
Nature. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  those  who 
have  been  educated  in  civilized  society, 
if  they  have  at  any  time  been  forced  lo 
quit_  it  by  some  accidental  circum- 
stance, and  mingled  with  the  Indian 
tribes  in  the  forests  of  America,  adopt- 
ing for  any  considerable  time  their 
mode  of  life,  and  ranging  unrestrained 
through  the  vast  domains  whicli  have 
never  yet  submitted  to  the  plough, 
have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
turn again  and  yield  obedience  to  its 
restraints  and  institutions.  A  ]\Ir. 
Hunter  has  lately  published  a  most  in- 
teresting work,  containing  an  account 
of  his  life  and  residence  among  t!ie  In- 
dian tribes  of  North  America,  having 
been  made  captive  by  them,  when  an 
infant,  in  one  of  their  attacks  upon  the 
White  settlements.  According  to  their 
custom,  they  adopted  him  into  a  fami- 
ly, and  reared  him  up  in  their  own 


mode  of  life.     He  wandered  with  them 
across  the  vast  territory  of  the  Missou- 
ri to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  back  again 
to  the  western  states  of  America.     He 
made  his  escape  iiom  them  to  one  of 
the  American  cities,  where  he  attract- 
ed much   notice.     This  gentleman  has 
stated  to  his  intimate  friends,  that,  par- 
ticularly since  he  has  been  initiated  in- 
to the  forms  of  polished  life,  he  has  felt 
an  almost  irresistible  inclination  to  re- 
turn  and  join  again  his  former  associ- 
ates ;     every    thing    seeming   beyond 
measure  cramped  and  restrained  when 
contrasted  with  the  liberty  and  ease  of 
his  former  mode  of  life.     Mr.  Hunter's 
work  contains  much  interesting  matter 
for  the   consideration   of  the   philoso- 
pher, and  indeed  of  all  who  make  the 
history  of  the  human  mind  their  study. 
It  discloses  many  traits  of  Indian  char- 
acter, which   must  tend  to  raise  rather 
tiian  depress  them  in  the  scale  of  being. 
The  fondness  of  the  savage  for  ranging 
the  forest  and  leading  the  life  of  a  hun-* 
ter,  arises  from  the  same  love  of  liber- 
ty which  is  engrafted  in  the   nature  of 
civilized  man,  and   is   diminisiied,  but 
never  utterly  annihilated,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  citizen.     Every   attempt  which 
has  been   made  in   Canada  to  amalga- 
mate  the  aboriginal    inhabitants   with 
Europeans  has    failed.     A    chief  here 
and  there   has   been    found,  after   long 
intercourse,  to  join  occasionally  the  co- 
lonial society,  and  conduct   himself  in 
a  very  superior  manner,  so  as  to  dem- 
onstrate that  he  was  able,  if  he  pleased, 
to  support    the  artificial  accomplish- 
ments of  those   whom  he  visited ;  but 
soon  afterwards  he  has  resumed  his  In- 
dian   habiliments,    and    rejoined     his 
countrymen   in  the   forest,  with   a  de- 
light that  seemed   to    have   derived  a 
higher  value   from  the   contrast  it  af- 
forded him  to  the  manners  he  had  just 
quitted.     The  village  of  Jeune  Loret- 
to  in  Canada  is   entirely  an  Indian  re- 
sidence ;  but  though  every  method  has 
been  taken  to  make  them  adopt  Euro- 
pean customs,  even  with  the  children, 
who    have  been  instructed  in    reading 
and    writing,  the   effort    has  appeared 
insurmountable.     By   the    aid   of   the 
strong  liquors  and   diseases  imported 
from  Europe,  they  will  by  and  by   be- 
come extinct,  owing  to  the  rapid  dimi- 
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nution  of  their  population,  but  they 
will  never  disappear  by  being  blended 
with  those  who  have  conveyed  to  them 
these  baleful  plagues.  The  stream  of 
Indian  life  will  be  dried  up,  pure  to  its 
last  dregs,  without  commingling  its 
waters  and  repairing  its  diminution 
from  foreign  sources.  Yet  these  In- 
dians have  the  sagacity  to  discover  that 
knowledge  is  strength,  and  to  shelter 
themselves  under  our  protection,  some 
of  them  even  tilling  small  plots  of 
ground  after  the  mode  they  have  learnt 
from  us.  But  nothing  can  obliterate 
their  affection  for  their  own  mode  of 
life.  After  all,  considering  them  ab- 
stractedly from  the  part  they  consti- 
tute towards  the  whole  body  politic,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  civilized  state  have  little  of 
which  to  boast  over  the  Aborigines  of 
Canada,  either  in  the  employments  in 
which  they  spend  their  time,  the  moral 
innocence  of  their  lives,  or  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  pursuits.  The  free  Indian 
has  the  advantage  in  many  high  and 
romantic  qualities  ;  he  is  brave,  con- 
tent, and  independent,  while  the  Ibr- 
mer  cannot  be  said  to  be  either. 

But  there  may  sometimes  be  motives 
for  the  freedom  of  the  woods  and  tbr- 
ests  being  adopted  by  civilized  men. 
The  injustice  and  oppression  that  man 
often  receives  from  his  fellow,  from 
bad  laws,  or  from  the  shafts  of  calum- 
ny, may  appear  in  themselves  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  justify  him  in  adopt- 
ing the  simplicity  and  uncontrolled 
state  of  natural  life.  To  men  of  parti- 
cular dispositions,  of  high  spirit,  and 
keen  feelings,  whose  minds  have  been 
deeply  wounded,  a  life  spent  apart 
from  scenes  which  they  cannot  con- 
template without  pain,  has  been  felt 
to  be  grateful.  They  have  determined 
that  the  social  compact  is  dissolved : 
that  the  boasted  protection  which  was 
held  out  as  the  price  of  restraint,  and 
for  which  freedom  and  property  were 
sacrificed,  was  no  longer  a  shield  over 
them.  They  hear  statesmen  talk  of 
citizenship,  and  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  bear  evil  and  injustice,  and  even  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  sake  of  the 
community — that  the  bundle  must  not 
be  weakened  by  abstracting  a  single 
stick.     They  hear  lawyers    boast  of 


the  excellency  of  laws  that  bar  that  ex- 
ercise of  his  tVee  will  which  inclines 
him  to  withdraw  from  their  power,  and 
declaring  that  his  fealty,  arising  irom 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  birth, can 
never  be  violated  under  any  pretence  ; 
— that  he  must  bear  every  evil  life  can 
inflict,  but  has  no  right  to  withdraw 
himself  from  that  society  which  has  a 
paramount  claim  on  him  and  his.  He 
considers,  reflects,  and  at  last  presumes 
to  differ  from  these  very  politic  and 
sophistical  principles.  What  is  socie- 
ty to  him  ?  has  he  power  over  his  own 
property,  and  shall  he  have  none  over 
a  choice  of  country  ?  Shall  he  not  re- 
sign that  which  in  his  feelings  is  guilty 
of  injustice  towards  him,  and  endeav- 
our to  spend  the  remainder  of  life  in 
the  mode  most  congenial  and  soothing 
to  a  wounded  spirit.-^  He  demurs  a 
naoment,  forms  his  resolution,  rushes 
into  the  woods,  and  becomes  a  hunter 
for  the  rest  of  his  days,  far  removed 
from  the  footsteps  of  civilized  man. 
Who  can  blame  such  an  individual,  or 
with  justice  contend  that  he  has  no 
moral  right  thus  to  dispose  of  himself  ? 
Who  can  blame  him  for  not  submitting 
to  a  state  of  life  full  of  disgust,  and 
that  would  drench  the  remainder  of  his 
da3's  in  suffering  } 

Such   was,  in    all    probability,  the 
reasoning    of   Colonel  Daniel   Boon,* 

*  The  passage   alluded  to,  by   Lord  Byron  is  as 

follows : 

of  all  men,  saving  Sylla,  the  manslayer, 
Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky, 

Of  the  great  names  which  in  our  faces  stare. 
The  General  Boon,  backwoodsman  of  Kentuckj. 

Was  hajipiest  among  mortals  any  where ; 
For  killing  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck,  he 

Enjoy'd  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 

of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maze. 

Crime  came  not  near  him — she  is  not  the  chiiii 

or  solitude;  heahh  shrank  not  from  him— for 
Her  home  is  in  the  rarely-trodden  wild, 

Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  mor? 
Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 

13y  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor — 
In  cities  caged.  The  present  case  in  point  I 
Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  up  to  ninetj' ; 
And  what's  still  stranger,  left  behind  a  name 

For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng, 
Not  only  famous,  but  of  that  good  fame, 

Without  which  glory's  but  a  tavern  song — 
Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame, 

Which  hate  nor  en\-y  ere  could  tinge  with  wroi:"' j 
An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 
Of  nature,  or  the  Man  «5f  Ross  run  wild. 
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whose    name    was   unknown    in   this 
country  until  it  was  lately   brought  be- 
fore the  public  by  Lord  Byron.        His 
history   is   still   a  novelty.     Accident 
made  nie  acquainted   with  some  inci- 
dents  respecting  him  by  means  of  an 
American    friend.     Memoirs    of   this 
extraordinary  individual,  or  rather  part 
of  his  singular  career,  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  I  believe   have  never  yet   reached 
England.     Boon    originally   belonged 
to  the   state  of  North  Carolina,  where 
he  cultivated    a   farm.     In   company 
with  five  other  individuals,  he  left  that 
province  in  I76y,  and  journeyed  to  a 
river  that  falls   into  the   Ohio,  with  a 
view   of  settling  upon   it.     The  spot 
which  he  chose  was   situated  in   the 
state   of  Kentucky,  in   which   he  thus 
became  the  first  settler.     He  began  by 
erecting    a    house,    surrounded  by    a 
stockade  or  close   palisado,  formed  of 
the  square  trunks  of  trees,  placed  close 
together  and  sunk  deep  in  the  earth,  a 
precaution  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
taken  in  a  frontier  settlement  continu- 
ally exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  na- 
tive Indians.     This  fort  as  the  Ameri- 
cans call  such    defences,  was   situated 
about  seventy-five   miles  from  the  pre- 
sent town  of  Frankfort,  and  the  party 
gave  it   the   name  of  Fort   Boonsbor- 
ough ;  and  thus  was  formed  the  primi- 
tive  settlement  of  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  now  has  a  population  of 
564,317.     He   entered  his   lands  and 
secured  them,  as  he  imagined,  so  as  to 
give  him  a  safe  title,  and  was  complete- 
ly   established    in  them    in   the  year 
1775.     He  seems,  however,  to   have 
experienced  various  attacks  from  hos- 
tile tribes   of  Indians.     At  this  place, 
with  no  common  resolution,  and  with  a 
fortitude  that  argued  him  to  be  of  the 
order  of  superior  men,   far  removed 
from   military  succour,  in  a   wild   and 
savage  forest,  and  with  a  constant  fear 
of  attack  from  a  ferocious  enemy,  he 
steadily  and  undauntedly  proceeded  to 
mature  his  plans.     When  his  little  fort 
was  completed,  he  removed  iiis  estab- 
lishment to   it   from   North   Carolina, 
conducting  thither  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, the  first  white  females  that  had 
ever  trod   on  the   shores  of  the  Ken- 
tucky river.     He  was  soon  joined  by 


four  or  five  other  families,  and  thirty 
or  forty  men  settlers.     They  had  seve- 
ral times   repulsed   the  attacks   of  the 
Indians  with  bloodshed:  and  at  length, 
while    making   salt  from   some  brine 
springs  at  no  great  distance  from    his 
home,  he    was   surprised  with  twenty- 
seven  of  his  settlers,  by   upwards  of  a 
hundred,  who  were  on  their  march  to 
renew  their  attacks  on   his  infant  colo- 
ny.     He  capitulated  with  them  on  con- 
dition that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and  they   were   immediately   marched 
away  to  an  Indian  town  on  the  Miami 
river,  a  long   distance   ofl",  and   finally 
conducted    to    the    British   governor, 
Hamilton,  at  Detroit,  the  Indians  scru- 
pulously   abiding    by   the    terms    on 
which  Boon  had  surrendered  to  them. 
These  sons  of  nature,  however,  got  so 
attached  to  their   prisoner     on    their 
march,  that  they  would  not  resign  him 
to  the  British  governor,  nor  even   part 
with  him  for  a  hundred   pounds   gene- 
rously  offered   for  him   by  the  British 
officers,  in  order  that  he  might  return 
home  to  his  family;  but   leaving  his 
fellow-settlers    behind,  they  took   him 
away  with  them   again,   adopted   him 
into  the  family  of  one  of  their  chiefs, 
and  allowed   him  to  hunt  or  spend  his 
time  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  his 
inclination.     One   day   he   went  with 
them  to   make  salt,  when  he   met  with 
four  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  painted 
and    armed,    and    ready    to  set   out 
against  Fort   Boonsborough.     He   im- 
mediately determined,  at  a  great  risk  of 
his  life,  to  make  his  escape,  trembling 
as  he  was  for  the  fate  of  his  family  and 
settlement.     In   four  days  he  reached 
Boonsborough,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles,  making  only  one 
meal  by  the  way.     Not  a   minute  was 
to  be  lost,  and  he  began  to  strengthen 
his  log  defences  and  fortify  himself  as 
strongly    as    possible.     The  Indians, 
finding  he  had  escaped,  delayed  their 
attack  ;    and  having   received  a  rein- 
forcement of  men,  in  which  were  a  few- 
troops,  he  determined  to  brave  all  dan- 
gers and  defend  himself  to  the  last.    At 
length  a  ferocious  Indian  army  made  its 
appearance.     Boon  encouraged  his  lit- 
tle garrison  to  maintain   an   obstinate 
defence,  death  being  preferable  to  cap- 
tivity, though  his  hope  of  resisting  with 
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success  was  but  faint.     The  cruel  and 
savage   enemy  also,  ihcy   might    well 
calculate,  would  become  doubly  enrag- 
ed by  a  [Motracted  resistance;  but  like 
l)rave   men,  delermined   to  let   fate  do 
its  worst  atid  think  notlung  of  final  con- 
sequences, they    let   the   Indian    chief 
know  their  resohilion.     Upon  this  the 
latter  demanded  a  parley  with   nine  of 
the  garrison  ;  articles   were   |iroposed 
for  an  arrangement  without  bloodshed  ; 
hut  on   signing  iheni   they  were  told  it 
was  the  Indian  custom  to  shake  hands 
with    each   oilier    by  way    of  sealing 
their    engagement.       On    complying, 
each  Indian  grappled  his  man  in  order 
to  make  him  prisoner,  but,  by  a  mira- 
cle, eight  out  of  the   nine  succeeded  in 
extricating     themselves,    Boon     being 
among  the  number,  and  they  got   safe 
into  their  garrison.     A    furious  attack 
was   now  made   upon    the    fort,  which 
lasted    nine   days   and    nights,    during 
which  only    two  men  were  killed   and 
four  wounded  by  the  besiegers,  who  in 
return  suffered  severely,  and  the  logs  of 
the  fort  were  stuck,  full  of  the    bullets 
which    they  fired.     At  length   hostili- 
ties ceasing.  Coon's    wife,  who  on    his 
first  captivity   supposing   him    killed, 
had  set  off  with  her  family  on    horse- 
back through    the  woods  a  long   and 
dangerous  distance  in  North  Carolina, 
was   fetched   back    by   her  husband  a 
second    time    to    his   new    residence, 
where  he  hoped  for  the  future  to  pur- 
sue his  peaceful  occupations  unmolest- 
ed.    His    sufl'erings    and    perils    had 
been  great,  but  his  courage   and  con- 
stancy had  surmounted  them    all,  and 
he  had  Just  reaS()n  to    calculate  at  last 
upon  a  period  of  repose. 

Boon,  however,  was  not  to  end  his 
da3's  amid  the  advantages  of  social  life. 
His  horoscope  had  been  cast,  and  dis- 
covered no  common  portion  of  malign 
influence.  His  courage  and  constan- 
cy, under  the  severest  trials  ;  his  long 
and  unremitting  labours,  in  perfecting 
Ins  infant  settlement,  almost  entitled 
him  to  a  civic  crown  ;  but  how  difl'erent 
was  his  reward  !  After  his  exemplary 
labours,  after  spending  the  best  part  of 
an  honest  life  in  rearing  and  providing 
for  a  numerous  family,  and  having  ar- 
sived  at  that  period  of  existence  wlicn 
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he  miglit  reasonably  expect   to   enjoy 
the   fruit  of  his   exertions,  and    obtain 
some  rettun    for  the   fatigues  and    haz- 
ards of  his  preceding   life;  too   old  to 
begin     another    settlement,   and    that 
which  he  had  begun  so  many  years  be- 
fortj  in    the    heart   of  the    wilderness, 
looking   smiling  around  bin),  the    prop 
of  his  old  age,  the    pritie  of  his  hoary 
years,  his  family's  hope  when  he  should 
be  laid  low — he  suddenly  fmds  that  he 
is  possessed  of  nothing,  that  his   eyes 
must  be   closed    without  a    home,  and 
that  ho  must  be  an  outcast  in  his  grey 
hairs.     His    heart   is  torn,  his  feelings 
are  lacerate  d   by  the  chicanery  of  the 
law,  which    discovers   that   there   is  a 
defect  in    his  title  to  the  land  of  which 
he  was  the  first  settler,  even  in  a    state 
where  no  white   man    had    put   in  the 
spade  before  him.     Perhaps   his  thriv- 
ing tarm  was  envied  by  some  new  ad- 
venturer.    The  discovery  was  fatal  to 
his   happiness.     While  lie  fondly   be- 
lieved that    liis   title  was   indisputable, 
his  land  was  taken  from  him,  his  goods 
were  sold,  and  he  was    deprived  of  his 
all.     The    province  had  been    rapidly 
settling   by    his    countrymen,  and    in- 
creasing civilization    was  accompanied 
by  tiiose  vices  v/hich  are  its  never-fail- 
ing   attendants.     Knaver\',   in    every 
form,  marched  with  it ;  interest,  at  any 
sacrifice  of  honour  and  justice,  became 
the    reigning    principle.       The    law, 
which  in  all  countries  inflicts  nearly  as 
much  evil  as  it  prevents,  was  made  an 
instrument   to   dispossess   him    of  his 
property,  and  he  saw  himself  a  wan- 
derer and  an  outcast.    His  past  labour, 
even  to  blood,  had  been   in  vain.     Cut 
to  the  soul,  with  a    wounded  spirit,  he 
still  showed   himself  an   extraordinary 
and  eccentric   man.      He  left  for  ever 
the  state  in  which  he  had  been  the  first 
to   introduce   a  civilized  population — 
where  he  had    so    boldly   maintained 
himself   against   externa!  £.ttacks,  and 
shown  himself  such  an   industrious  and 
exemplary  citizen  ;  where  he  found  no 
white  man   when  he   sat  himself  down 
amid  the  ancient  woods,  and  left   be- 
hind him  ha'f  a  million.     He  forsook 
it  for  ever;  no  intreaty  could  keep  him 
within  its  bounds.     Man,  from  whom 
he  deserved  every  thing,  had   persecu- 
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ted  and  robbed  him  of  all.  He  bade 
his  friends  and  his  family  adieu  for 
ever;  he  felt  the  tie  which  linked  him 
to  social  life  was  broken.  He  took 
with  him  his  rifle  and  a  few  necessaries, 
and  crossing  the  Ohio,  pursued  his 
track  till  he  was  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  in  advance  of  any  white  settle- 
ment. As  the  territory  north  of  the 
Ohio  was  taken  possession  of,  and 
peopling  fast  from  the  United  States, 
he  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  plung- 
ed into  the  unknown  and  immense 
country  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
where  the  monstrous  Mammoth  is  even 
now  supposed  to  be  in  existence.  On 
the  shores  of  this  mighty  river  he  reared 
his  rude  log  hut,  to  which  he  attached 
no  idea  of  permanency,  but  held  him- 
self constantly  ready  to  retire  yet  farth- 
er from  civilized  man,  should  he  ap- 
proach too  near  his  desert  solitude. 

With  the  exception  of  a  son,who  re- 
sided with  his  father,  according  to 
some  accounts,  but  without  any  one, 
according  to  others,  his  dog  and  gun 
were  his  only  companions.  He  plant- 
ed the  seeds  of  a  few  esculent  vegeta- 
bles round  his  fragile  dwelling,  but  his 
principal  food  he  obtained  by  hunting. 
He  has  been  seen  seated  on  a  log  at  the 
entrance  of  his  hut  by  an  exploring 
traveller,  or  far  more  frequently  by  the 
straggling  Indian.  His  rifle  generally 
lay  across  his  knees  and  his  dog  at  his 
side,  and  he  rarely  went  farther  from 
Jiome  than  the  haunts  of  the  deer  and 
the  wild  turkey,  which  constituted  his 
principal  support.  In  his  solitude  he 
would  sometimes  speak  of  his  past  ac- 
tions, and  of  his  indefatigable  labours, 
with  aglow  of  delight  on  his  counte- 
nance that  indicated  how  dear  they 
were  to  his  heart,  and  would  then  be- 
come at  once  silent  and  dejected.  He 
would  survey  his  limbs,  look  at  his 
shrivelled  hands,  complain  of  the  dim- 
ness of  his  sight,  and  lifting  the  rifle  to 
his  shoulder  take  aim  at  a  distant  ob- 
ject, and  say  that  it  trembled  before 
his  vision,  that  his  eyes  were  losing 
their  power,  rubbing  them  with  his 
hands,  and  lamenting  that  his  youth 
and  manhood  were  gone,  but  hoping 
that  his  legs  would  serve  him  to  the 
last  of  life,  to  carry  him  to  spots  fre- 
quented by  the  game,  that  he  might 


not  starve.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
talked  much  of  the  ingratitude  of  man- 
kind towards  him.  He  perhaps 
thought  regret  and  complaint  alike  un- 
availing, and  that  his  resolution  of  ex- 
iling himself  in  the  back  woods  and 
the  territories  of  the  Indians  was  the 
best  way  of  demonstrating  the  high- 
spirited  contempt  and  indignation  he 
felt  towards  his  countrymen,  by  whom 
he  had  been  so  unjustly  treated.  Boon 
seems  to  have  possessed  a  great  mind  ; 
congregated  men  had  treated  him  with 
injustice  and  with  cruelty,  considering 
bis  claims  upon  them  ;  he  sought  not 
to  retaliate  his  injuries  on  individuals 
— he  felt  not  the  passion  of  revenge, 
nor  the  wish  to  injure  those  who  had 
injured  him  irreparably,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  from  their  power. 
He  felt  that  he  could  not  be  happy 
amid  the  heartless  vices  of  society ; 
that  the  desert  and  the  forest,  the  In- 
dian, the  rattlesnake,  and  the  Juagar, 
were  preferable  associates ;  that  they 
bore  no  feigned  aspect  of  kindness 
while  they  were  secretly  plotting  his 
destruction  ;  that  they  rarely  inflicted 
evil  without  just  provocation  ;  and  that 
the  uncontrolled  child  of  Nature  was  a 
preferable  companion  to  the  executors 
of  laws,  which  to  him  at  least,  how- 
ever beneficial  they  might  in  some  ca- 
ses be  to  others,  were  most  cruel  and 
unjust. 

Thus  he  passed  through  life  till  he 
was  between  eighty  and  ninety  years 
of  age,  contented  in  his  wild  solitude, 
and  in  his  security  from  injustice  and 
rapacity.  About  a  twelvemonth  ago. 
it  is  reported,  he  was  found  dead  on 
his  knees,  with  his  rifle  cocked  and 
resting  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree, 
as  if  he  bad  just  been  going  to  take 
aim,  most  probably  at  a  deer,  when 
death  suddenly  terminated  his  earthly 
recollections  of  the  ingratitude  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  at  a  period  when  his 
faculties,  though  he  had  attained  such 
an  age,  were  not  greatly  impaired. 
Boonsborough  is  now  a  thriving  town, 
and  its  name  will  ever  remain  as  a  tes- 
timony of  its  founder's  sufferings,  and 
the  conduct  of  his  fellow-citizens  to- 
wards him,  in  the  midst  of  the  freest 
nation  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
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SITTIXG  FOR  ONE'S  PICTURE. 


(New  Mon.) 


'I'^HERE  is  a  pleasure  in  sitting  fov 
■*-  one's  picture,  which  many  persons 
are  not  aware  of.  People  are  coy  on 
this  subject  at  first,  coquet  with  it,  and 
pretend  not  to  like  it,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  venial  indulgences,  but  they  soon 
get  over  their  scruples,  and  become  re- 
signed to  their  fate.  There  is  a  con- 
scious vanity  in  it  ;  and  vanity  is  the 
aurum  jiotabile  in  all  our  pleasures, 
the  true  elixir  of  human  life.  The  sit- 
ter at  first  affects  an  air  of  indifference, 
throws  himself  into  a  slovenly  or  awk- 
ward position,  like  a  clown  when  he 
goes  a  courting  for  the  first  time,  but 
gradually  recovers  himself,  attempts  an 
attitude,  and  calls  up  his  best  looks,  the 
moment  he  receives  intimation  that 
there  is  something  about  him  that  will 
do  for  a  picture.  The  beggar  in  the 
street  is  proud  to  have  his  picture  pain- 
ted, and  would  almost  sit  for  nothing  : 
the  finest  lady  in  the  land  is  as  fond  of 
sitting  to  a  favourite  artist  as  of  seating 
herself  before  her  looking-glass  ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  glass,  in  this  case  is 
sensible  of  her  charms,  and  does  all  it 
can  to  fix  or  heighten  them.  Kings 
lay  aside  their  crowns  to  sJt  for  tlieir 
portraits,  and  poets  their  laurels  to  sit 
for  their  busts  !  I  am  sure,  my  father 
has  as  httle  love  for  the  art  as  most 
persons  ;  yet  when  he  had  sat  to  me 
a  few  times  (now  some  twenty  3'ears 
ago),  he  grew  evidently  luieasy  when 
it  was  a  fine  day,  tliat  is,  when  the  sun 
shone  into  the  room,  so  that  we  could 
not  paint  ;  and  when  it  became  clotidy, 
began  to  bustle  about,  and  ask  me  if  I 
was  not  getting  ready.  Poor  old  room  ! 
Does  the  sun  still  shine  into  thee,  or 
does  Hope  fling  its  colours  round  thy 
walls,  gaudier  than  the  rainbow  ?  No, 
never  while  thy  oak-pannels  endure, 
will  they  inclose  such  fine  movements 
of  the  brain  as  passed  through  mine, 
when  the  fresh  hues  of  nature  gleamed 
from  the  canvass,  and  my  heart  silently 
breathed  the  names  of  Rembrandt  and 
Correggio  !  Between  my  father's  love 
of  sitting  and  mine  of  painting,  we  hit 
upon  a  tolerable  likeness  at  Inst  ;  and 
MegUp  (that  bane  of  the  English  school) 
has   destroyr-d  as  fine  an  old  Noncon- 


formist head  as  one  could   hope  to  see 
in  these  degenerate  times. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  having  one's 
picture  painted  is  like  the  creation  of 
another  self ;  and  that  is  an  idea,  of 
the  repetition  or  reduplication  of  which 
no  man  is  ever  tired,  to  the  thousandth 
reflection.  It  has  been  said  that  lov- 
ers are  never  tired  of  each  other's  com- 
pany, because  they  are  always  talking 
of  themselves.  This  seems  to  be  the 
bond  of  connexion  (a  delicate  one  it 
is  !)  between  the  painter  and  the  sitter 
— they  are  always  thinking  and  talking 
of  the  same,  the  picture,  in  which  their 
self-love  finds  an  equal  counter-part. 
There  is  always  something  to  be  done 
or  to  be  altered,  that  touches  that  sensi- 
tive ciiord — this  feature  was  not  exactly 
hit  off,  something  is  wanting  to  die  nose 
or  to  the  eye-brows,  it  may  perhaps  be 
as  well  to  leave  out  this  mark  or  that 
blemish,  if  it  were  possible  to  recall  an 
expression  that  was  remarked  a  short 
time  before,  it  would  be  an  indescriba- 
ble advantage  to  the  picture — a  squint 
or  a  pimple  on  the  face  handsomely 
avoided  may  be  a  link  of  attachment 
ever  after.  He  is  no  mean  friend  who 
conceals  from  ourselves,  or  only  gently 
indicates,  our  obvious  defects  to  the 
world.  The  sitter,  by  his  repeated, 
m'muts,  Jidgeity  inquiries  about  himself 
may  be  supposed  to  take  an  indirect 
and  laudable  method  of  arriving  at  self- 
knowledge  ;  and  the  artist,  in  self-de- 
fence, is  obliged  to  cultivate  a  scrupu- 
lous tenderness  towards  the  feeling  of 
his  sitter,  lest  he  should  appear  in  the 
character  of  a  spy  upon  him.  I  do  not 
conceive  there  is  a  stronger  call  upon 
secret  gratitude  than  the  having  made 
a  favourable  likeness  of  any  one  ;  nor 
a  surer  ground  of  jealousy  and  dislike 
than  the  having  failed  in  the  attempt. 
A  satire  or  a  lanipoon  in  writing  is  bad 
enough  ;  but  here  we  look  doubly  fool- 
ish, for  v/e  are  ourselves  parties  to  the 
plot,  and  have  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  give  evidence  against  our- 
selves. I  have  never  had  a  plaster 
cast  taken  of  myself :  in  trudt,  I  rather 
shrink  from  the  experiment;  for  I 
know  I  should  be  very  much  mortified 
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if  it  did  not  turn  out  well,  and  should 
never  forgive  llie  unfortunate  artist  who 
had  lent  his  assistance  to  prove  that  I 
looked  like  a  blockhead  I 

The  late  Mr.  Opie  used  to  remark 
that  the  most  sensible  people  made  the 
best  sitters  ;  and  I  incline  to  his  opinion, 
especially  as  I  myself  am  an  excellent 
sitter.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  rae  a  piece 
of  mere  impertinence  not  to  sit  as  still 
as  one  can  in  these  circumstances.  I 
put  the  best  face  I  can  npon  the  matter, 
as  well  out  of  respect  to  the  artist  as  to 
myself.  I  appear  on  my  trial  in  the 
court  of  physiognomy,  and  am  as  anx- 
ious to  make  good  a  certain  idea  I  have 
of  myself,  as  if  I  were  playing  a  part 
on  a  stage.  I  have  no  notion,  how 
people  go  to  sleep,  who  are  sitting  for 
their  pictures.  It  is  an  evident  ^ign  of 
want  of  thought  and  of  ir.ternal  resour- 
ces. There  are  some  individuals,  all 
whose  ideas  are  in  their  hands  ant!  feet 
— make  them  sit  stijl,  and  yoa  put  a 
stop  to  the  maciiine  altogether.  The 
volatile  spirit  of  quicksilver  in  them 
turns  to  a  caput  mortmun.  Children 
are  particularly  sensible  of  this  con- 
straint, from  their  thoughtlessness  and 
liveliness.  It  is  the  next  thing  with 
them  to  wearing  the  fool's  cap  at  school: 
yet  they  are  proud  of  having  their  pic- 
tures taken,  ask  when  the}'  are  to  sit  a- 
gain,andare  mightily  pleased  when  they 
are  done.  Charles  the  First's  children 
seem  to  have  been  good  sitters,  ;uicl  the 
great  dog  sits  like  a  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  second  time  a  person  sits,  and 
the  view  of  the  features  is  determined, 
the  head  seems  fastened  in  an  imagina- 
ry vice,  and  he  can  hardly  tell  wiiat  to 
make  of  his  situation.  He  is  certainly 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  duty,  and  is 
tied  down  to  certain  lines  and  limits 
chalked  out  upon  the  canvass,  to  him 
"  invi.'iibly  or  dimly  seen"  on  the  throne 
where  he  is  exalted.  The  painter  has 
now  a  difficult  task  to  manage — to 
throw  in  his  gentle  admonitions  "  A 
little  more  this  way,  sir,"  or  "  You 
bend  rather  too  forward,  inadatn," — 
and  ought  to  have  a  delicate  wlnte 
hand,  that  he  may  venture  to  adjust  a 
straggling  lock  of  hair,  or  by  giving  a 
.slight  turn  to  the  head,  co-operate  in 
the  practical  attainment  of  a  position. 
These   are   the  ticklish   and   tiresome 


places  of  the  v-fork,  before  much  pro- 
gress is  made,  Avhere  the  sitter  grow? 
peevish  and  abstracted,  and  the  painter 
more  anxious  and  particular  than  he 
was  the  day  before.  Now  is  the  time 
to  fling  in  a  few  adroit  compliments,  or 
to  introduce  general  tojjics  of  conversa- 
tion. The  artist  ought  to  be  a  well-in- 
formed and  agreeable  man — able  to  ex- 
patiate on  his  art,  and  abounding  in 
lively  and  characteristic  anecdotes.  Yet 
he  ought  not  to  talk  too  much,  or  to 
grow  too  animated  ;  oi-  the  picture  is 
a^t  to  stand  still,  and  the  sitter  to  be 
aware  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  best 
talkers  in  the  profession  have  not  al- 
wa}"s  been  the  most  successful  portrait- 
painters.  For  this  pur])ose  it  is  desira- 
ble to  bring  a  friend,  who  ma}'  relieve 
guard,  or  fill  up  the  pauses  of  conver- 
sation, occasioned  by  the  necessary  at- 
tention .of  the  painter  to  his  business, 
and  by  the  involuntary  reveries  of  the 
sitter  on  what  his  own  likeness  will 
bring  forth  ;  or  a  book,  a  newspaper, 
or  a  portfolio  of  prints  may  serve  to 
amuse  the  time.  When  the  sitter's 
face  begins  to  flag,  the  artist  may  then 
properly  start  a  fresh  topic  of  discourse, 
and  while  his  attention  is  fixed  on  the 
graces  called  out  by  the  varj'ing  inter- 
est of  the  subject,  and  the  model  antici- 
pates, pleased  and  smiling,  their  being 
transferred  every  moment  to  the  can- 
vass, nothing  is  wanted  to  improve  and 
carry  to  its  height  the  amicable  under- 
standing and  mutual  satisfaction  &  good- 
will subsisting  between  those  two  jier- 
sons,so  happily  occupied  with  each  other. 
Sir  Joshua  must  have  had  a  fine  time 
of  it  with  his  sitters.  Lords,  ladies, 
generals,  and  authors,  opera-singers, . 
musicians,  the  learned  and  the  polite, 
besieged  his  doors,  and  found  an  un- 
failing welcome.  What  a  rustling  of 
silks  I  What  a  fluttering  of  flounces 
and  brocades  !  W^hat  a  cloud  of  pow- 
der and  perfumes  !  What  a  flow  of 
periwigs  !  What  an  exchange  of  civil- 
ities and  of  titles  !  What  a  recognition 
of  old  friendships  and  an  introduction 
of  new  acquaintance  and  sitters  !  It 
must,  I  think,  be  allowed  that  this  is 
the  only  mode  in  which  genius  can 
form  a  legitimate  union  with  wealth 
and  fashion.  There  is  a  secret  and 
suiTicient  tie  in  interest     and  vanity. 
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Abstract  topics  of  wit  or  Iraniing  do 
not  furnish  a  connecting  link  :  but  tiie 
painter,  the  sculptor,  come  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  persons  of  the  Great. 
The  lady  of  quality,  the  courtier,  and 
the  artist,  meet  and  shake  hands  on  this 
common  ground  ;  the  latter  exercises  a 
sort  of  natural  Jurisdiction  and  dicta- 
torial power  over  the  pretensions  of  the 
first  to  external  beauty  and  accom- 
plishment, which  produces  a  mild  sense 
and  tone  of  equality  ;  and  the  opulent 
sitter  pays  the  taker  of  flattering  like- 
nesses handsomely  for  his  trouble, 
which  does  not  lessen  the  sympathy 
between  them.  There  is  even  a  satis- 
faction in  paying  down  a  high  price  for 
a  pictiu-e — it  seoras  as  if  one's  head 
was  worth  soraetiiing  ! — During  the 
first  sitting.  Sir  Joshua  did  little  but  chat 
with  tlie  new  candidate  for  the  fame 
of  portraiture,  try  an  attitude,  or  remark 
an  expression.  His  object  was  to  gain 
time,  by  not  being  in  haste  to  commit 
himself,  until  he  was  master  of  the  sub- 
ject before  him.  No  one  ever  dropped 
in  but  the  friends  and  acquaintance  of 
the  sitter — it  was  a  rule  with  Sir  Josh- 
ua that  from  the  moment  ths  latter  en- 
tered, he  was  at  home — the  room  be- 
longed to  him — but  what  secret  whis- 
perings would  there  bo  among  these, 
what  confidential,  inaudible  communi- 
cations !  It  must  be  a  rcfreshin<j  mo- 
ment, when  the  cake  and  wine  had 
been  handed  lound,  and  the  artist  be- 
gan again.  He,  as  it  were,  by  this  act 
of  hospitality  assumed  a  new  character, 
and  acquired  a  double  claim  to  confi- 
dence and  respect.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  sitter  would  perhaps  glance  his  eye 
round  the  room,  and  see  a  Titian  or  a 
Vandyke  hanging  in  one  corner,  witli  a 
transient  feeling  of  scepticism  whether 
he  should  make  such  a  picture.  How 
the  ladies  of  quality  and  fashion  must 
bless  themselves  from  being  made  to 
look  like  Dr.  Johnson  and  (loldsmith  ! 
How  proud  the  first  of  these  would  be, 
how  ha{)py  tlie  last,  to  fill  the  same 
arm-chair  where  the  Burnburys  and  the 
Hornecks  had  sat !  How  sujierior  the 
painter  would  feel  to  them  all  !  By 
''  happy  alchemy  of  mind,"  he  brought 
out  all  their  good  qualities  and  reconcil- 
ed their  defects,  gave  an  air  of  studious 
ease  to  his  learned  friends,  or  lighted  tip 


the  face  of  folly  and  fashion  with  intel- 
ligence and  graceful  smiles.  Those 
portraits,  however,  that  were  most  ad- 
mired at  the  time,  do  not  retain  their 
their  preeminence  now :  the  thought 
remains  upon  the  brow,  while  the  co- 
lour has  faded  from  the  cheek,  or  the 
dress  grown  obsolete ;  and  after  all. 
Sir  Joshua's  best  pictures  are  those  of 
his  worst  sitters — his  Children.  They 
suhed  best  with  his  unfinished  style ; 
and  are  like  the  infancy  of  the  art  it- 
self, happy,  bold,  and  careless.  Sir 
Josliua  formed  the  circle  of  his  private 
friends  from  the  tlite  of  his  sitters  ;  and 
Vandyke  was,  it  appears,  on  the  same 
footing  with  his.  When  any  of  those 
noble  or  distinguished  persons  whom 
he  has  immortalized  with  his  pencil, 
were  sitting  to  him,  he  used  to  ask 
them  to  dinner,  and  afterwards  it  was 
their  custom  to  return  to  the  picture 
again,  so  that  it  is  said  that  many  of 
his  finest  portraits  were  done  in  this 
manner,  ere  the  colours  were  yet  dry, 
in  the  course  of  a  single  Any.  Oh  f 
ephemeral  works  to  last  for  ever  .' 

Vandyke  married  a  daughter  of  Earl 
Cowper,  of  whom  there  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful picture.  She  was  the  GEnone, 
and  he  his  own  Paris.     A  painter  of  the 

name  of  Astley  married  a  Lad}' , 

who  sat  to  him  for  her  picture.  Pie 
was  a  wretched  hand,  but  a  fine  person 
of  a  man,  and  a  great  coxcomb  ;  and 
en  his  strutting  uj)  and  down  before  the 
portrait  when  it  was  done  with  a  pro- 
digious air  of  satisfaction,  she  observed, 
'•  If  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  copy, 
he  might  -lave  the  original."  This 
Astley  was  a  person  of  magnificent 
hjibits  and  a  sumptuous  taste  in  living  ; 
and  is  the  same  of  whom  the  anecdote 
is  recorded,  tliat  when  some  Enghsh 
students  walking  out  near  Rome  were 
compelled  hy  the  heat  to  strip  off  their 
coats,  vVstley  displayed  a  waistcoat 
witli  a  huge  waterfall  streaming  down 
the  back  of  it,  which  was  a  piece  of 
one  of  his  ov.n  canvasses  that  he  had 
converted  to  this  purpose.  Sir  Joshua 
fell  hi  love  with  one  of  his  fair  sitters, 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  v»'ho  ran  out 
one  day  in  a  great  panic  and  confusion, 
hid  her  face  in  her  companion's  lap 
who  was  reading  in  an  outer  room,  ami 
said,  "  Sir  Joshua  heid  made  her  an  of- 
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fer  !"  This  circumstance,  perhaps,  de- 
serves mentioning  the  more,  because 
there  is  a  general  idea  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  a  confirmed  old  bache- 
lor. Goldsmith  conceived  a  fruidess 
attachment  to  the  same  person,  and  ad- 
dressed some  compassionate  letters  to 
her.  Alas  !  it  is  the  fate  of  genius  to 
admire  and  to  celebrate  beauty,  not  to 
enjoy  it  I  It  is  a  fate,  perhaps  not  with- 
out its  compensations — 

"  Had  Petrarch  g-ain'd  his  Laura  for  a  wife. 
Would  he  have  written  Sonnets  all  his  life  ?" 

This  distinguished  beauty  is  still  living, 
and  handsomer  than  Sir  Joshua's  pic- 
ture of  her  when  a  girl ;  and  inveighs 
against  the  freedom  of  Lord  Dyron's 
pen  with  all  the  charming  prudery  of 
the  last  age.* 

The  relation  between  the  portrait- 
painter  and  his  amiable  sitters  is  one  of 
established  custom  ;  but  it  is  also  one 
of  metaphysical  nicety,  and  is  a  run- 
ning double  entendre.  The  fixing  an 
inquisitive  gaze  on  beauty,  the  height- 
ening a  momentary  grace,  the  dwelling 
on  the  heaven  of  an  eye,  the  losing 
one's-self  hi  the  dimple  of  a  chin,  is  a 
dangerous  employment.  The  painter 
may  chance  to  slide  into  the  lover — the 
lover  can  h-u-dly  turn  painter.  The 
eye  indeed  grows  critical,  the  hand  is 
busy ;  but  are  the  senses  unmoved  ? 
We  are  employed  to  transfer  living 
charms  to  an  inanimate  surface  ;  but 
tlicy  may  sink  hito  the  heart  by  the 
way,  and  the  nerveless  hand  be  unable 
to  carry  its  luscious  burthen  any  furth- 
er. St.  Preux  wonders  at  the  rash 
mortal  who  had  dared  to  trace  the  fea- 
tures of  his  Julia  ;  and  accuses  him  of 
insensibility  without  reason.  Perhaps 
he  too  had  an  enthusiasm  and  pleasures 
of  his  own  !  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful,  has  left  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  terms  tlie  most  beauti- 
ful object  in  nature,  the  neck  of  a  love- 

*  Sir  Joshua  may  be  thought  to  have 
sindied  the  compositio:i  of  liis  frnialc  por- 
traits very  coolly.  There  i<  a  picture  of 
Jiis  rrniiiining-  of  a  Mrs.  Symmons,  who  ap- 
l»(;ns  to  have  been  a  delicate  beaizfy,  pale, 
ivjtli  a  very  little  colour  in  iter  clieelis  :  hut 
t!)eu  to  set  off  this  want  of  complexion,  she 
is  painted  in  .i  snow-white  satin  dress, tiiere 
IS  A  white  marble  pillar  near  her,  a  white 
t  i.iu:!  over  her  head,  and  by  hcr.iide  stands 
'■■)<•  whii-j  i;!y. 


ly  and  innocent  female,  which  is  writ- 
ten very  much  as  if  he  had  himself  for- 
merly painted  tliis  object,  and  sacrifi- 
ced at  this  formidable  shrine.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  perception  of  beauty 
becomes  more  exquisite  ("  till  the  sense 
aches  at  it")  by  being  studied  and  re- 
fined upon  as  an  object  of  art — it  is  at 
the  same  time  fortunately  neutralized 
by  this  means,  or  the  painter  would 
nm  mad.  It  is  converted  into  an  ab- 
straction, an  ideal  thing,  into  some- 
thing intermediate  between  nature  and 
art,  hovering  between  a  living  substance 
and  a  senseless  shadow.  The  health 
and  spirit  that  but  now  breathed  from 
a  speaking  face,  the  next  moment 
breathe  with  almost  equal  effect  from  a 
dull  piece  of  canvass,  and  thus  distract 
attention :  the  eye  sparkles,  the  lips  are 
moist  there  too  ;  and  if  we  can  fancy 
the  picture  alive,  the  face  in  its  turn 
fades  into  a  picture,  a  mere  object  of 
sight.  AVe  take  rapturous  possession 
witlr  one  sense,  the  eye  ;  but  the  artist's 
pencil  acts  as  a  non-conductor  to  the 
grosser  desires.  Besides,  the  sense  of 
duty,  of  propriety  interferes.  It  is  not 
the  question  at  issue :  we  have  other 
work  on  our  hands,  and  enough  to  do. 
Love  is  the  product  of  ease  and  idle- 
ness :  but  the  painter  has  an  anxious, 
feverish,  never-ending  task,  to  rival  the 
beauty,  to  which  he  dare  not  aspire  ev- 
en in  thought,  or  in  a  dream  of  bliss. 
Paints  and  bruslies  are  not  '^  amorous 
toys  of  light-winged  Cupid;"  arising 
sigh  evaporates  in  the  aroma  of  some 
fine  oil-colour  or  varnish,  a  kindling 
blush  is  transfixed  in  a  bed  of  Vermil- 
lion on  the  pallette.  A  blue  vein 
meandering  in  a  white  wrist  invites  the 
hand  to  touch  it :  but  it  is  better  to 
proceed,  and  not  to  spoil  the  picture. 
The  ambiguity  becomes  more  striking 
in  painting  from  the  naked  figure.  If 
the  wonder  occasioned  by  the  object  is 
greater,  so  is  the  despair  of  rivalling 
what  we  see.  The  sense  of  responsi- 
bility increases  with  the  hope  of  creat- 
ing an  artificial  splendour  to  match  the 
real  one.  The  display  of  unexpected 
charms  foils  our  vanity.  The  painting 
A  Diana  and  Ni/tnphs  is  like  plung- 
ing into  a  cold  batli  of  desire  :  to  make 
a  statue  of  a  Venus  transforms  the 
sculptor  himself  to  stone.     The  snow 
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on  the  lap  of  beauty  freezes  the  soul. 
The  heedless  unsuspected  license  of 
foreign  manners  gives  the  artist  abroad 
an  advantage  over  ours  at  home.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  painted  only  the  head 
of  Iphigene  from  a  beautiful  woman  of 
quality  :  Canova  had  innocent  girls  to 
sit  to  liim  for  his  Graces.  I  have  but 
one  other  word  to  add  on  this  part  of 
the  subject:  if  having  to  paint  a  deli- 
cate and  modest  female  is  a  temptation 
to  gallantry,  on  the  other  hand  the 
sitting  to  a  lady  for  one's  picture  is  a 
still  more  trying  situation,  and  amounts 
(almost  of  itself )  to  a  declaration  of  love  ! 
Landscape-painting  is  free  from  these 
tormenting  dilemmas  and  embarrass- 
ments. It  is  as  full  of  the  feeling  of 
pastoral  simplicity  and  ease,  as  por- 
trait-paintuig  is  of  personal  vanity  and 
egotism.  Away  then  with  these  in- 
cumbrances to  the  true  liberty  of 
thought — the  sitter's  chair,  the  bag-wig 
and  sword,  the  drapery,  the  lay-figure— 
and  let  us  to  some  retired  spot  in  the 
country,  take  out  our  portfolio,  plant 
our  easel,  and  begin.  We  are  all  at 
once  shrouded  from  observation — 

"  The  world  forgetting',  by  (he  world  forgot '." 

We  enjo}^  the  cool  shade,  with  solitude 
and  silence  ;  or  hear  the  dashing  water- 
fall, 

"  Or  stock-dove  plain  amid  the  forest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustles  to  the  sighing  gale." 

It  seems  almost  a  shame  to  do  ain^ 
thing,  we  are  so  well  content  without 
it  ;  but  the  eye  is  restless,  and  Ave  must 
have  something  to  show  when  we  get 
home.  We  set  to  work,  and  failure,  or 
success,  prompts  us  to  go  on.  We 
take  up  the  pencil,  or  lay  it  down  again 
as  we  please.  We  muse  or  paint,  as 
objects  strike  our  senses  or  our  rejec- 
tion. The  perfect  labour  we  feel  turns 
labour  to  a  luxury.  We  try  to  imitate 
the  grey  colour  of  a  rock  or  of  tlie  liark 
of  a  tree  :  the  breeze  ^vcifted  from  its 
broad  foliage  gives  us  fresh  spirits  to 
jiroceed,  we  dip  our  pencil  in  the  sk}-, 
t)r  ask  the  white  clouds  sailing  over  its 
bosom  to  sit  for  their  pictures.  We 
are  in  no  hurr}',  and  have  the  day  be- 
fore us.  Or  else,  escaping  from  the 
close-embowered  scene,  we  catch  fad- 
iiig  distances  on  airy  downs,  and  seize 
on  golden  sunsets  with  the  fleecy  flocks 
<j;littering  in  the  evenine  rav,   after  a 


shower  of  rain  has  fallen.  Or  from 
Norwood's  ridgy  heights,  survey  the 
snake-like  Thames,  or  its  smoke-crown- 
ed capital  ; 

"  Think  of  its  crimes,  its  cares,  its  pain, 
Then  shield  iis  in  the  woods  again." 

No  one  thinks  of  disturbing  a  land- 
scape-painter at  his  task  :  he  seems  a 
kind  of  magician,  the  privileged  genius 
of  the  place.  Wherever  a  Claude,  a 
Wilson  has  introduced  his  own  por- 
trait in  the  foreground  of  a  picture,  we 
look  at  it  with  interest  (however  ill  it 
may  be  done),  feeling  that  it  is  the  por- 
trait of  one  who  was  quite  happy  at  the 
time,  and  how  glad  we  should  be  to 
change  places  with  him. 

Mr.  Burke  has  brought  in  a  fine  epi- 
sode in  one  of  his  later  works  hi  alhi- 
sion  to  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  of  Lord 
Keppel,  and  of  some  other  friends, 
painted  in  their  better  days.  The  por- 
trait is  indeed  a  fine  one,  worthy  of  the 
artist  and  the  critic,  and  perhaps  re- 
calls Lord  Keppel's  memory  oftener 
than  any  other  circumstance  at  present 
does.  Portrait-painting  is,  in  truth,  a 
sort  of  cement  of  friendship,  and  a  clue 
to  history.  Mr.  C****r,  of  the  Admi- 
ndty,  the  other  day  blundered  upon 
some  observations  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  made  the  House  stare  by  as- 
serting that  portrait-painting  was  histo- 
ry or  history  portrait,  as  it  happened, 
but  went  on  to  add,  ''  That  those  gen- 
tlemen who  had  seen  the  ancient  por- 
traits lately  exhibited  at  Pall-mall,  must 
have  been  satisfied  that  they  were 
strictly  historical  f^  which  showed 
that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  merely  talked  by  rote.  There 
was  nothing  historical  in  the  generality 
of  tliose  portraits,  except  that  they 
were  portraits  of  people  mentioned  in 
history — there  was  no  more  of  the  spa  it 
of  history  in  them,  which  is  passive  or 
active^  than  in  tiieir  dresses. 

I  was  going  to  observe,  that  I  think 
the  reviving  the  recollection  of  our  fam- 
ily and  friends  in  our  absence  may  be  a 
frequent  and  strong  inducement  to  sit- 
ting for  our  pictures,  but  that  I  believff 
the  love  of  posthumous  fame,  or  of  con- 
tinuing our  memories  after  we  are  dead, 
has  very  little  to  do  with  it.  And  one 
reason  I  should  give  for  that  opinion  is 
this,  that   we   are   not  naturallv  \(vv 
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prone  to  duell  witli  pleasure  on  any 
thing  that  may  happen  in  relation  to  us 
after  we  are  dead,  because  we  are  not 
fond  of  thinkintr  of  death  at  all.  We 
shrink  equally  from  the  contemplation 
of  that  fatal  event  or  from  any  specula- 
tion on  its  consequences.  The  surviv- 
ing ourselves  in  our  pictures  is  but  a 
poor  consolation — it  is  rather  adding 
mockery  to  calamity.  The  perpetuat- 
ing our  names  in  the  wide  page  of  his- 
tory or  to  a  remote  posterity  is  a  vague 
calculation,  that  takes  out  the  immediate 
sting  to  mortalit}'' — whereas,  we  our- 
selves may  hope  to  last  (by  a  fortunate 
extension  of  the  term  of  human  life)  al- 
most as  long  as  an  ordinary  portrait ; 
and  the  wounds  of  lacerated  friendship 
it  heals  must  be  still  green,  and  our 
ashes  scarcely  cold.  1  think  therefore 
that  the  looking  forward  to  this  mode 
of  ke^uig  alive  the  memory  of  what 
we  were  b\'  lifeless  hues  and  discolour- 
ed features,  is  not  among  the  most  ap- 
proved consolations  of  human  life,  or 
favourite  dalliances  of  the  imagination. 


Yet  I  own  I  should  like  some  part  of 
me,  as  the  hau-  or  even  nails,  to  be  pre- 
served entire,  or  I  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  lie  like  Whitfield  in  a  state 
of  petrifaction.  This  smacks  of  the  bo- 
dily reality  at  least — acis  like  a  decep- 
tion to  the  spectator,  and  breaks  the 
fall  from  this  '^  warm,  kneaded  motion 
to  a  clod" — from  that  to  nothing— -to 
the  person  himself.  I  suspect  that  the 
idea  of  posthumous  fame,  which  has  so 
unwelcome  a  condition  annexed  to  it, 
loses  its  general  relish  as  we  advance  in 
life,  and  that  it  is  only  when  we  are 
young,  that  we  pamper  our  imagina- 
tions with  this  bait,  with  a  sort  of  impu- 
nity. The  reversion  of  immoitality  is 
then  so  distinct,  that  we  may  talk  of  it 
without  much  fear  of  entering  upon  pos- 
session ;  death  is  itself  a  fable — a 
sound  that  dies  upon  our  lips  ;  and  the 
only  certainty  seems  the  only  impossi- 
bility. Fame,  at  that  romantic  period, 
is  the  first  thing  in  our  mouths,  and 
death  the  last  in  our  thoughts. 


TO  THE  iE01,IA^^  HARP. 

(Europ.  Mas'.) 

Harp  of  the  Zezhyr  !  whose  last  breath 

Thy  tender  string-  moving-,  is  felt  by  thee  ;— - 
Harp  of  the  whirlwind  ;  wliose  feai-fullest  roar 

Can  aronse  thee  to  nought  but  harmony. 
The  leaf  that  curls  upon  youth's  warm  hand, 

Hath  not  a  more  sensitive  soul  tiian  thou  ; 
Yet  the  spirit  that's  in  thee,  unharm'd,can  withstand 

The  blast  that  shivers  the  stout  oak  bough. 
When  thankless  flowers  in  silence  bend. 

Thou  hailest  the  fresliness  of  heaven  with  song  ; 
When  forests  the  air  with  their  bowlings  rend, 

Thou  soothest  tlie  storm  as  it  raves  along. 

Yes  ; — thine  is  the  magic  of  friendship's  bow'r, 

That  holiest  temple  of  all  below  ; 
Thou  hast  accents  of  bliss  for  the  calmest  hour. 

But  a  heav'nlier  note  for  the  season  of  woe. 
Harp  of  the  breeze  !  whether  gentle  or  strong, 

When  shall  I  feel  thy  enchantment  again  ? 
Hark  !  hark  ! — e'en  the  swell  of  my  own  wild  song 

Hath  awaken'd  a  mild  responsive  strain  ! 
It  is  not  an  echo — 'tis  far  too  sweet 

To  be  b^rn  of  a  lay  so  rude  as  mine  ; 
Hut,  Oh  !   when  terror  and  softness  meet 

How  pure  are  the  hues  of  the  wreath  they  twine  ! 
Thus  the  breath  of  my  rapture  hath  swept  thy  chords 

And  fill'd  thera  with  mtrsic,  alas  !  not  its  own. 
Whose  witchery  tells  but  how  much  my  words, 

Though  admiring,  have  wrong'd  that  celestial  tone. 
1  hear  it,— I  hear  it, — now  fitfully  swelling, 

Like  a  chorus  of  seraphim  earthward  hieing! 
And  now — as  in  search  of  a  loftier  dwelling — 

The  voices  away,  one  hy  one,  are  dyin^  I 
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Heaveu's  own  harp  !  save  angel-fingers, 

None  should  dare  open  thy  mystic  treasures  ; 
Farewel ;  lor  each  note  on  mine  ear  still  lingers,' 

And  mine  may  not  mingle  with  thy  blest  measures. 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 
GREENWICH    HOSPITAL- 

•'Atearisaiilcasmc,d'yesee,initsway.''  out  of  his    latitude."       Mayhap  I    may 

"pOOR  Toin!    He  is  gone,  and   the    be.     Maybe?  no — Fm  a  child  to  this 
tongue  that  could  once  set  the  cock-    hour  ;  but  one  word  's  as  good  as  twen- 
pit  in  a  roar, is  silent  now  forever  !   He    ty,  let  me  go  on  and  spin  my  yarn  up- 
died  bravely  in  the  service  of  his  coun-    on  my  own  winch, 
try,  and    has    left  a    memorial   in   the         Our  ship  was  paid  off,  and  all  hands 
hearts   of  all    who    knew    him,  which     were  drafted  into  other   men  of  war, 
time  can  never   efface.     The   waitings    consequently  a  separation  took  place, 
of  distress  had    only  to  reach    his  ear,    and   we  lost   sight   of  each   other  for 
when  his  hand,  his  purse,  were  at  the    some  years.     One  day  I  was  walking 
disposal  of  the  supplicant.    Poor  Tom!     the  deck,  when    the   quarter-master  of 
I  have  shed  many  a  tear  to  thy  memo-    the   watch  informed   me  there  was  a 
ry  ;    nor  do  I  consider  it  a    weakness    boat  coming  alongside  with  a  lieuten- 
that  my  eyes  are  at  this  moment  mois-    ant  in  her  ;  and  as  our  third  had  appli- 
tened  by  the  overflowings  of  aflection-    ed  to    be  superseded,  I  made  no  doubt 
ate  remembrance.     We  had  embarked    that  this  was  the  ne\v  lufi'-tackle  corn- 
in  the  navy   on  the   same  day,  and  in    ing   to    join   us.     But    what   was    my 
the  same  ship, — had   endured  together    pleasure    on     beholding    between    the 
the    many   tricks   to  whicli   all   green-    white  lapellcs   the   smiling  face  of  my 
horns  are  exposed  at  their   first  intro-    old  friend.     A    glow   of  inexpressible 
duction  to  the  midshipman's  birth.   We    animation  warm'd  my  heart ;  but  per- 
were  watch-mates,  and  shared   the  se-    haps,  thought  I,  promotion   has  alter'd 
cretsof  each  other's  heart.  Oh,  how  of-     him, — I  drew  back, — however  he  had 
ten,  at  the  midnight  hour,  have  we  gaz-    caught  sight  of  me,  and  the  pressure  of 
ed  at  the  full  round   moon  pictured  on     friendship  told  me   in  an   instant  Tom 
the  bosom  of  the  azure  wave,  and   wi-    was  the  same  honest,  generous,  open- 
led   away    the  midwatch   in    painting     hearted   being  I  had  ever  found    him. 
scenes  of  future  glory  ;  or,  looking   to-    In  a  iew  days  we  sailed  with   tiie  fleet 
wards   our  own    home-shore,  thinking     for  the   Mediterranean,  and   were  pre- 
on  those  we'd  left  behind.     Fancy,  de-    sent  at  the  glorious  battle  of  the  Nile, 
lusive  most  where  warmest  wishes  are.     Poor  Tom  and  1  were  stationed  on  the 
would  lead   us  on  in  a  romantic  dream     same  deck,  and  never  did   mortal  dis- 
ol   sweet   delight,  known    only  to  the     play   more  heroic   bravery,  more   cool 
young    mariner !       There    are    some     intrepidity  ; — yet   there  was  an  inde- 
feelings  of  the  human    mind  so   exqui-     finable  expression  at  times  in  his  look, 
sitely  delicate  in  their   nature,  and  yet     as  if  some  thought  lay  struggling  in  his 
so  powerful  in  tiieir  operations,  that  as     breast  and  could  not  gain  an  utterance, 
soon     would    the    pulse   of  existence     Oh,  what  a  day  was  that  for  England  [ 
cease  to  beat,  as  those  feelings  cease  to    — The  name  of  Nelson  now   has  lost 
actuate  the  heart  of  man.     The  cher-    its  charm  ;  yet  are  there  some  who  can 
isii'd     remembrance   of    '''  Auld    lang     remember  its  magic   influence   on  the 
syne"'  dwells   in  the   breast,  and   is  as    seaman's  mind — 'twas   emblazoned  on 
dear  vvlien  only  illuminated  by  the  last    the  standard  of  Fame  which  waved  the 
rays  of  a  declining  sim,  as   when   it    bright    banner    of  Victory.       I   look 
bask'd  in  its  meridian  beam,  and  exult-    sometimes  at   his  funeral-car,  and  call 
ed  in  tlie  glorious  splendor. — "  Hallo  !     to  remembrance  the  time  when  a  grate- 
fyou  will  say,)  where  is  our  Old  Sailor    ful   country    paid  a  just  tribute  to   his 
bound  to   now  ? — surely   he  is  getting    memory.     Wdl    do    1    recollect    th« 
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countenances   of  tlie  honest  tars  who 
pass'd  in  succession  his   last  remains 
when  lying  in   state, — pai't  of  the  crew 
of  the  Victory  :  they  had  fought — they 
had  conquer'd  together, — and  what  can 
bind  the  tic  of  kindred  stronger  ? — All 
around  us  now  was  blood  and  flame, — 
the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  groans 
of  the  dying   came  mingled    with  the 
deafening  roar  of  guns  and  hissing  balls 
that  struck  us   through   and   through. 
"  This    is   glorious,'" — said    a     little 
youngster,  who  had  joined    us  for  his 
trip  previous  to   sailing, — '^  This  will 
be  glorious  news   for  home."     He  had 
got  a  twenty-four  pound  shot  in  his  left 
arm,  and  vvas  chalking  on  it.     "  What 
are  you  about  ?''  said  I. — "  I'm   only 
writing  a  moving  billet-doux  to  one  of 
the  enemy's  midshipmen,  Sir.     There, 
'tis   done,  and   now  let's   put  it  in   the 
post."     And   so  he   claps  it  into   the 
muzzle  of  the   gun.     "  By  my  faith," 
said   a  Paddy,  bowsing  at  the  tackle, 
"  but   that's  a   lawyer's  letter,   with  a 
double  charge, — shoot  aisey,  and  don't 
be    after    doing    mischief." — "  Hoot, 
hoot,"  replied  an  old  Scotchman,  "  it's 
cannonical    law,    then,   and    whoever 
stops    its   execution    will    have    death 
without  benefit  of  clairgy;  but  I  rather 
dement    'tis  an  epistol  deadicatory   to 
some   body.     Just  at    this    moment  a 
fresh   ship    of    the    enemy's    laid    us 
athwart  the   bows,  and  opened  a   most 
tremendous     fue — the    midship    guns 
came  in  heavily — most  of  their  hands 
lay   stretch'd    upon    the  deck.     Poor 
Will  Ransom  fell  close  to  my  feet, — he 
had  raised  himself  up  by  one  arm,  and 
with  the  other  supported  the  little  mid- 
shipman, who  had   been   struck   by  a 
grape-shot.      "  Oh,   my    mother — my 
poor  mother  !"    said  the   lad, — strug- 
gled for  a   moment — and   expired.     I 
don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  felt  as  if 
something  was  choking  me — my  heart 
was   almost   bursting  ;    but  'twas  mo- 
mentary— the  angel     Pity   shuns    the 
horrid  scene  of  carnage  and  revenge, — 
revenge   steels  the  heart  against  every 
feeling  of  humanity.     Another   heavy 
broadside  shook  us,   and    poor  Tom 
fell  into  my  arms, — a  musket-ball  had 
pierced    his   breast.     I   order'd   some 
men  to  convey  him  to   the  cockpit,  for 
I  dared  not  quit  my  station,  and  from 


that  moment  I  lost  every  softer  sensa- 
tion of  the   mind.     We   were  victori- 
ous ;  and   as  soon  as   duty  would  per- 
mit, I  hastened   to  my   friend.      The 
surgeon's   assistant   was  just   quitting 
his  cabin :  "  Another  hour,"   said  he 
in  a  whisper,  "  and  all   will   be  over ; 
or  it  may  be  earlier."     He  was  sitting 
up  in  his  cot,  with  his  desk  before  him, 
attempting  to   write.     A  languid  smile 
beam'd  on   his  death-stricken  counte- 
nance as  I  entered.     "  See,  (said  see,) 
I  am  performing  the  last  duty  to  my 
parents,  and  to  one — "  here  a   convul- 
sive spasm  made  him   pause — "  to  one 
whom  I  had   fondly  hoped   to  call  my 
own  ; — 'tis    past — 'tis   over,  and  this 
heart  will  soon  cease  to  beat,  even  with 
that  feeling  it  will  lose  the   latest."     I 
grasp'd  his  hand,  but  could  not  speak. 
He  continued   writing,  finish'd   his  let- 
ters, and  directed  them,  with  the  calm- 
ness and   resignation   of  a   Christian. 
"And   now   (said   he)   my  friend,  to 
your  charge  I  commit  these  papers  and 
my  little  property  ;  soften  the  anguish 
of  a  parent's  heart,  and  sooth  the  sor- 
rows of  the  tender  female.     Tell  them 
I  have  done  my  duty.    This  miniature 
was  designed  for — —Oh  ! — Father  of 
mercies  !  spare — spare — "     The  sur- 
geon   enter'd.     I   supported  his   head 
upon  my  arm  while  a   cordial  was  ad- 
ministering ; — he   revived    for   a   mo- 
ment— placed  the  locket  in  my   hand, 
—  utter'd  the  name  of  "  Matilda," — 
breath'd  short,  and  in  broken  whispers, 
"  Father,   into — into  thy   hands  1 — I 
commit   my  spirit," — bpwed  his  head 
upon    my    breast,    and — he    was    no 

more. 

The  tide  was  setting  very  strong 

out  of  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and  hav- 
ing received  urgent  orders  to  use  expe- 
dition, I  directed  the  coxswain  to  land 
me  on  South  Sea  Beach.  The  day 
was  unusually  line,  the  garrison  troops 
were  manoeuvring  on  the  Common, 
and  large  parties  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, attracted  by  the  beautiful  scene 
which  ever  presents  itself  to  the  view, 
were  strolling  on  the  shore.  The  boat 
grounded,  and  instantly,  with  my  des- 
patches under  my  arm,  my  feet  press'd 
the  dear  land  of  my  nativity.  Only 
those  who  have  been  absent  from  their 
native  country  can  tell  the  thousand 
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(delightful  sensations,  mingled  with  anx- 
iety, which  pervade  the  mind  at  once 
again  treading  upon  Dritish  soil.  Joy 
swelFd  my  heart,  while  tears  started 
from  my  eyes.  There  is  a  degree  of 
selfishness  in  our  richest  pleasures — 
an  epicurean  delight  which  seldom  ad- 
mits of  a  participation.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  thought  only  of  myself, — the 
next, — parents,  brothers,  sisters,  all 
rush'd  upon  my  memory.  I  should 
see  them — hear  their  voices — grasp 
their  hands — oh  there  was  rapture  in 
the  idea  !  Pride,  too,  whispered.  The 
despatches  you  carry  contain  certain 
recommendations  to  the  higher  powers 
for  conduct  in  battle.  ^'  I  have  forgot 
it,"  said  I,  feeling  my  pockets,  ''  What 
shall  I  do  !"  For  by  this  time  I  had 
walk'd  some  distance  from  the  boat. 
"  'Twas  his  last  dying  request — I'll 
run  back."  Accordingly  I  hastened 
my  return,  and  was  much  surprised  to 
find  a  crowd  of  people  assembled  near 
the  spot.  The  coxswain  ran  to  me  : 
"Oh,  Sir,  she's  dead!  I  would  wil- 
lingly have  given  all  my  prize  money 
to  have  saved  her."  "  Who's  dead  ? 
(said  I,)  What  do  you  mean  ?  Jump 
into  the  boat,  and  bring  the  parcels  and 
letters  1  have  left  there." — "  That's  it, 
Sir,  (replied  the  poor  fellow ;)  she  took 
it  up,  and  before  1  could  prevent  it, 
burst  it  open."  A  gentleman  now  ap- 
proached.     "  I    believe,    Sir,   I    am 

speaking   to  the  officer  of  the ?" 

''  You  are,  Sir  ;  I  hope  no  accident 
has  happened;  but  I  really  cannot 
wait.  Coxswain,  fetch  the  parcels, 
and  follow  me  to  the  Admiral's  office 
directly."  I  delivered  my  despatches 
and  was  ordered  to  wait.  Oh  what 
torture,  what  anguish  did  I  undergo 
for  upwards  of  an  hour  ;  and  when  re- 
leased flew  to  the  spot  ; — but  all  were 
gone,  and  solemn  stillness  reigned 
around.  I  now  remembered  the  or- 
ders given  to  the  boat's  crew  to  come 
for  me  at  the  sallyport.  Thither  I 
hastened,  and  grasping  the  coxswain's 
arm,  "  Where,  where  are  they,  (said 
I,)  how  came  this  accident  to  happen  ? 
be  quick  and  do  not  trifle  with  me." — 
"  Oh,  Sir !  (replied  the  man,)  she 
snatch'd  up  the  letter,  and  was  going 
to  hand  it  over,  when  her  eyes  caught 
the  direction  :  '  It  is  for  me,  (said  she,) 


it  is  for  me  !'  Avast  there,  young  wo- 
man, says  I ;  but  before  I  could  get 
it  away,  she  made  sail,  and  then  broke 
open  the  hatches.  I  gave  chace  di- 
rectly ;  but  before  I  could  come  along- 
side, she  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and 
dropt  down  dead.' — "  Dead  !"  ex- 
claimed I,  my  blood  curdling  with  hor- 
ror. ''  Dead,"  repeated  the  man, 
with  an  involuntary  shudder.  At  that 
moment  I  felt  some  one  touch  my 
arm  :  'twas  the  person  who  had  prom- 
ised to  bring  me  intelligence  at  the  of- 
fice. He  drew  me  with  him,  and  I 
followed  almost  unconscious  of  what  I 
did.  ''  Does  she  yet  live  ?"  said  I. 
A  convulsive  sob  was  the  only  answer. 
We  entered  a  neat  but  elegant   house 

in street.     Anguish  was  pictured 

on    every    countenance.     An   elderly 
gentleman  approached,  with  his  hand 
extended,  but  speech  was  denied  him  ; 
— "twas   my  poor   messmate's  father. 
My  companion   motioned   me   to    be 
seated,  but  I  continued  standing  ;  when 
an  opposite  door  was  thrown   open — a 
female  rush'd.in,  and  threw  her  arms 
around   my    neck.     "  She   lives!     she 
lives  !"     said    1  ;    and    pulling    poor 
Tom's  picture  instinctively   from  my 
pocket,  held  it  to  her  view.      She  rais- 
ed her   head  ;    I  saw   her   features — 
'twas  his  sister.     '  Yes,   (replied  she,) 
IMatilda  still  lives  ;    come,  come,  you 
shall  see   her,'  taking  me  by  the  arm  ; 
and  before  my   companion    could  pre- 
vent it  we  were  in  tlie  adjoining  room. 
Oh  what  a  scene   was  here!     Upon  a 
couch  lay  the  beautiful,  the  accomplish- 
ed, the  amiable  RJatilda  a  living  corpse  ! 
There  is   a  certain  stupefaction   of  the 
intellect,  occasioned   by  a   sudden   de- 
pression from  the  height  of  joy  to  the 
abyss  of  sorrow,  which    can    only  be 
compared  to  death.     JMy  conductress, 
whose   senses   were  much   disordered, 
push'd  me  towards  the  couch.     I  stood 
— I  gazed — alive  to  feeling,  but   as  it 
were  alive  in   marble,  so  (etter'd  was 
every  faculty  of  the  bod}'.     She   had 
shown  no  signs  of  returning  animation, 
except    her    breath  ;    her  eyes    were 
open,  glaz'd,  and    fix'd.     They  were 
towards  me,  and  unconsciously  I  raised 
my  hand  which  held  the  portrait  to  my 
face.     A  momentary  flash  of  recollec- 
tion seem'd  to  return ;    she  suddenly 
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sprung  up,  grasp'd  my  arm,  snatch'd  her  head  upon  her  bosom,  murmur'd 
the  fatal  picture,  gaz'd  wistfully  upon  her  lover's  name,  and  breath'd  her 
it — "  Hark  !"  said  she  ;  then  reclining    last.  An  Old  Sailok. 


THE   MISCELLANY. 


(Mon.  Nov.) 


RACINE. 

TT  was  from  Euripides  that  Racine 
■*■  learned  the  art  of  moving  the  pas- 
sions and,  whatever  gifts  nature  may 
have  bestowed  on  theFrench  nation, they 
have  alvvays  been  in  need  of  models  to 
form  themselves  by  :  for  he  who  is 
always  obliged  to  draw  all  from  him- 
self, never  produces  any  thing  great. 
The  works  of  the  ancients  were  famil- 
iar to  the  good  writers  of  the  age  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  ;  and  it  was  by 
imitating  the  former  that  the  latter  be- 
came their  equals. 

LA    HARPE. 

This  Frenchman  had  much  learning 
and  ingenuity,  but  I  must  object  alto- 
gether to  his  want  of  candour.  His 
hatred  to  England  extended  to  English 
literature,  which  he  vilified  and  tra- 
duced ;  pretending  that  our  language 
was  so  poor,  that  the  conditional  tense 
cannot  be  expressed  without  a  peri- 
phrase.  It  is  certain  that,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  those  simple,  significant,  ea- 
sy signs,  might,  could,  tootild,  and 
skotdd,  every  complex  variation  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin  tense  may  be  express- 
ed. La  Harpe  undertook  to  criticise 
oiir  English  j)oets  ;  what  a  mean  and 
miserable  work  he  made  of  it,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  way  in  which  he 
prints  his  extracts  : — 

"  Seas  roll  to  waft  me." 
"  Be  pleas'd  with  nothing  is  tio  bless'd  with  all.^' 
'•  'Tis  ne  where  to  be  found,  or  ever  where." 

These  extracts  are  taken  from  the 
"Essay  on  Man."  M.  La  Harpe 
professes  to  examine,  most  critically, 
the  beauties  of  these  extracts,  and  pro- 
nounces accordingly  ;  but  no  man  has 
laid  himself  more  open  to  animadver- 
sion. The  above  instances,  indeed, 
convict  him  of  the  grossest  and  most 
palpable  ignorance  respecting  our  lan- 
guage. 

THE    FINE    ARTS. 

A  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  may 
be  said  to  open  a  sixth  sense  upon  eve- 


ry one  who  successfully  cultivates 
them.  The  savage  eats  his  food  and 
falls  asleep;  the  man  of  mere  wealth 
does  little  more  :  but  to  those  who 
seek  pleasure  in  cultivating  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  the  pleasures  of  sense  will 
appear  but  subordinate.  Previous  to 
the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academj', 
we  had  no  native  artists  of  celebrity 
either  in  painting  or  sculpture, — Ho- 
garth alone  excepted.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  royal  patronage  extend- 
ed to  the  fine  arts,  than  a  general  feel- 
ing in  their  favour  pervaded  the  king- 
dom, and  the  impulse  thus  given  pro- 
duced great  exertions.  The  Royal 
Academ}'  is  not  without  its  enemies, 
and  some  abuses  may  exist  in  the  insti- 
tution. Favouritism  in  accepting  and 
disposing  of  the  pictures  is  known  to 
have  been  manifested.  These  are 
blemishes  that  should  be  remedied ; 
but,  taking  into  consideration  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  institution  offers 
to  young  artists,  and  tiie  love  of  the 
arts  which  it  has  generated,  and  con- 
tinues to  preserve,  we  must  be  severe 
censors  not  to  be  to  its  faults  a  little 
blind. 

JOHN    ADAMSj    EX-PRKSIDENT    OF    THE 
UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA. 

Mr.  John  Adams  is  mentioned  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Mr.  Hollis,  by  Archdea- 
con Blackburne,  as  a  man  likely  to  act 
a  great  part,  should  a  war  ensue, 

Mr.  Adams  came  over  to  England, 
as  minister-plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  immediately 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  in- 
dependence. As  he,  or  rather  his  la- 
dy, had  concerts  and  musical  parties 
at  his  house,  several  of  the  friends  of 
liberty,  and  I  believe  Mrs.  Macauley 
among  the  rest,  predicted  but  little 
good  from  luxurious  enjoyments  of  this 
kind,  which  savoured  rather  of  monar- 
chical habits.  But  the  ambassador, 
notwithstanding  this,  possessed  repub- 
lican   habitSj    and    on    all    occasions 
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evinced  a  certain  simplicity  of  conduct 
and  behaviour.  As  a  proof  of  tliis, 
while  in  town  he  frequented  the  shop 
of  a  bookseller  in  Piccadilly  almost 
daily;  and  was  anxious  to  converse 
with  the  literary  men  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  repair  thither.  He  was  also 
very  anxious  to  keep  up  a  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  all  those  who  had  sup- 
ported the  American  cause.  This  led 
to  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Brand  Hollis; 
and  both  he  and  Mrs.  Adams  paid  vi- 
sits to  that  gentleman,  while  residing 
at  his  seat  at  the  Hyde,  near  Ingatcs- 
tone,  in  Essex. 

A  curious  anecdote  appears  record- 
ed in  a  loose  memorandum,  penned  by 
his  host,  and  discovered  among  his  pa- 
pers by  his  heir  and  executor,  the  late 
Dr.  Dinsey,  which  shall  be  here  trans- 
cribed, without  either  comment  or  re- 
mark. "  I  wish  you,  sir,  to  believe, 
(said  the  king  to  Mr.  Adams,  at  his 
first  visit,)  and  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood in  America,  that  I  have  done 
nothing  in  the  late  contest  but  what  I 
thought  myself  indispensably  bound 
to  do,  by  the  duty  I  owed  my  peo- 
ple. I  will  be  very  frank  with  you, 
sir  ;  I  was  the  last  to  consent  to  the 
separation  being  made,  but,  that  hav- 
ing been  inevitable,  I  have  already 
said,  and  I  say  now,  that  I  will  be  the 
last  to  disturb  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  way  infringe 
their  rights. 

Mr.  Adams's  conduct,  during  his  mis- 
sion to  Eiu-ope,  and  indeed  during  the 
whole  contest,  was  so  much  approved 
of  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  voted 
to  him,  in  succession,  the  highest  hon- 
ours which  a  free  state  can  bestow  on  a 
patriot  citizen.  The  following  very 
able,  but  extraordinary,  letter,  was 
transmitted  by  him  to  Mr.  Brand  Hol- 
lis,  while  on  his  way  to  America  with 
his  w-ife. 

Fountain  Inn,  Portsmouth, 
,^pril  5,  1788. 
My  dear  Sir, — If  (liere  ever  was  any 
philosophic  solitude,  your  two  friends  liave 
found  it  in  this  place  ;  where  they  have 
been  wind-bound  a  whole  week,  without  n 
creature  to  speak  to.  Our  whole  business, 
pleasure,  and  amusement,  has  been  reading' 
decker's  "  Religious  opinions,"  Hayley's 
"Old  Maidie,"  and  Cmnberland's  fourth 
■'  Observer."  Our  whole  stock  is  now  ex- 
hausted; and,  if  tiie  sliip  should  not  arrive 


with  a  fresh  supply  of  books,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  write  romances,  to  preserve  us 
from  melancholy. 

I  know  not  whether  Atheism  has  made 
great  progress  inEngland  ;  and  perhaps, &ic. 

At  this  nionient,  there  is  a  greater  fer- 
mentation throughout  Europe  upon  the 
subject  of  government,  tlian  was  perhaps 
ever  known  at  any  former  period.  France, 
Holland,  and  Flanders  are  alive  to  it.  Is 
government  a  science,  or  not  ?  Are  there 
any  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  ? 
What  are  its  ends  .'  If,  indeed,  there  is  no 
rule  or  standard,  all  must  be  ascribed  to 
chance.  If  there  is  a  standard,  what  is  it .' 
It  is  easier  to  make  a  peojile  discontented 
with  a  bad  government,  than  to  teach  them 
how  to  establish  and  maintain  a  good  one. 
Liberty  can  never  he  created  and  preserv- 
ed witliout  a  people  ;  and  by  a  people,  I 
mean  a  complete  people,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  gentlemen  :  and  a  people 
can  never  be  created  and  preserved  without 
an  executive  authority  on  cue  hand,  sepa- 
rated entirely  fton  the  body  of  the  gentle- 
men. The  two  ladies,  Aristocratia  and 
Democratia,  will  eternally  pull  caps,  until 
one  or  other  is  victorious.  If  the  first  is 
the  conqueror,  she  never  fails  to  depress 
and  debase  her  rival  into  the  most  deplora- 
ble servitude.  If  the  last  conquers,  she 
eternally  sinrenders  herself  into  the  arms 
of  a  ravisher. 

Kings,  therefore,  are  the  natural  allies 
of  the  common  people,  and  the  prejudices 
against  them  are  by  no  means  favourable 
to  lil)erly.  Kings,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple, have  both  an  enemy  in  the  gentlemen  : 
and  they  must  unite,  in  some  degree  or 
other,  against  them,  or  both  will  be  de- 
stroyed ;  the  one  dethroned,  and  the  other 
enslaved.  The  common  peojile,  too,  are 
unable  to  defend  themselves  against  their 
own  ally  the  king,  without  another  ally  in 
tlie  gentlemen.  It  is,  therefore,  indispen- 
sably necessary,  that  the  gentlemen  in  a 
body,  or  by  lepresentative,  should  be  an 
independent  and  essential  branch  of  t!>e 
constitution.  By  a  king,  I  mean  a  single 
person,  possessed  of  the  wliole  executive 
power. 

You  have  often  said  to  me,  that  it  is  dif*- 
ficult  to  preserve  the  balance.  This  is 
true:  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  liberty.  But 
there  can  be  no  liberty  without  some  bal- 
ance ;  and  it  is  certainly  easier  to  preserve 
a  balance  of  three  branches  than  of  two.  If 
the  people  cannot  preserve  a  balance  of 
three  branches,  how  is  it  possible  for  them 
to  preserve  one  of  two  only  .''  If  the  peo- 
ple of  England  find  it  difficult  to  preserve 
their  balance  at  present,  how  would  they 
do  if  they  had  the  election  of  a  King  and  a 
House  of  Lords  to  make  once  a-year,  or 
once  in  seven  years,  as  well  as  of  a  House 
of  Commons  ?  It  seems  evident,  at  first 
blusli,  that  periodical  elections  of  the  King 
and  Peers  in  England,  in  addition  to  the 
Commons,  would  {)roducc  agitations  that 
might  destroy  all  order    and  safety,  as  wcV. 
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as  liberty.  The  gentlemen,  too,  can  never 
defend  themselves  against  a  brave  and  unit- 
ed common  people,  but  by  an  alliance  with 
a  king  ;  nor  against  a  king,  w  ithout  an  al- 
liance with  the  common  people.  It  is  the 
insatiability  of  human  passions  that  is  the 
foundation  of  all  government.  Men  are 
not  only  ambitious,  but  (heir  ambition  is 
unbounded  ;  they  are  not  only  avaricious, 
but  their  avarice  is  insatiable.  The  desires 
of  kings,  gentlemen,  and  common  people, 
all  increase,  instead  of  being  satisfied,  with 
indulgence.  This  fact  being  allowed,  it 
will  follow,  that  it  is  necessary  to  place 
checks  upon  them  all.         I  am,  fcc. 

Thomas  B.Hollis.  esq.  John  Adams. 

Here  follow  some  passages  from  an- 
otlier,addressed  to  the  same  gentleman: 

I  wish  I  could  write  lomances.  True 
histories  of  my  wanderings,  and  waiting' for 
ships  and  winds,  at  Ferrol  and  Corunna,  in 
Spain  ;  at  Nantes,  L'Orient,  and  Brest,  in 
France  ;  at  Helvoet,  the  Island  of  Goree, 
and  Over  Hackee,  in  Holland ;  and  at 
Harwich,  Portsmouth,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  England  ;  would  make  very  en- 
tertaining romances  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
writer. 

It  is  very  true,  as  you  say,  that  "  royal 
despots  endeavour  to  prevent  the  science  of 
government  from  being  studied."  But  it  is 
equally  true,  that  aristocratical  despots,  and 
democratical  despots  too,  endeavour  to  re- 
tard the  study  wi(li  equal  success.  The 
aristocracies  in  Holland,  Poland,  Venice, 
Bern,&,c.  are  inexorable  to  the  freedom  of 
enquiry  in  religion,  but  especially  in  poli- 
tics, as  the  monarchies  of  France,  Spain, 
Prussia,  or  Piussia.  It  is  in  mixed  govern- 
ments only  that  political  toleration  subsists  ; 
and  in  Needham's  "  Excellencies  of  a  Free 
State,  or  right  Constitution,"  the  majority 
would  be  equally  intolerant.  Every  un- 
balanced power  is  intolerant. 

P.S. — Mrs.  Adams  and  I  have  been  to 
visit  Carisbroke  Castle,  once  the  prison  of 
the  booby  Charles.  "  At  what  moment  did 
Cromwell  become  ambitious  .''"  is  a  ques- 
tion I  have  heard  asked  in  England.  I  an- 
swer, before  he  was  born.  He  was  ambi- 
tious every  moment  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
canting  dog:  I  hate  him  for  his  hypocrisy  ; 
but  I  think  he  had  more  sens"  than  his 
friends.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  three 
branches,  as  I  suspect.  If  he  did,  he  was 
perfectly  right  in  wishing  to  be  a  king.  I 
do  not  agree  with  those  who  impute  to  him 
the  whole  blame  of  an  unconditional  res- 
toration. They  were  the  most  responsible 
for  if  who  obstinately  insisted  on  the 
abolition  of  monarchy.  If  they  would 
have  concurred  in  a  rational  reform  of  the 
Constitution,  Cromwell  would  have  joined 
them. 

The  following  letter  \i  as  addressed 
to  the  same  correspondent,  after  he  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  re-visited  the 
country  that  had  given  him  birth. 


Brainiree,  near  Boston,  Dec.  3,  1788. 

My  dear  Friend, — If  I  had  been  told,  at 
my  first  arrival,  that  five  months  would 
pass  before  I  should  write  a  line  to  Mr. 
Brand  Hollis,  I  should  not  have  believed 
it.  1  found,  my  estate,  in  consequence  of 
a  total  neglect  and  inattention  on  my  part 
for  fourteen  years,  was  falling  into  decay, 
and  in  so  much  disorder,  as  to  require  my 
whole  attention  to  repair  it.  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  essay  a  description  of  it.  It 
is  not  large,  in  the  first  place  :  it  is  but  the 
farm  of  a  patriot.  But  there  are  in  it  two 
or  three  spots  from  whence  are  to  be  seen 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  in  the 
world.  I  wish  that  the  Hyde  was  with- 
in ten  miles,  or  that  Mr  Brand  Hollis 
would  come  and  build  a  Hyde  near  us.  I 
have  a  fine  meadow,  that  I  would  christian 
by  the  name  of  Hollis  Mead,  if  it  were 
not  too  small.  The  hill  where  I  now  live 
is  worthy  to  be  called  Hollis-hill ;  but,  as 
only  a  small  part  of  the  top  belongs  to  me, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  succeed. 
There  is  a  fine  brook  runs  through  a  mea- 
dow by  my  house  ;  shall  I  call  it  Hollis- 
brook .' 

What  shall  I  say  to  yon  of  public  affairs  .-* 
The  increase  of  population  is  wonderful. 
The  plenty  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  amaz- 
ing ;  and  cheap  in  proportion  to  their  abun- 
dance, and  the  scarcity  of  money,  which 
certainly  is  very  great. 

♦         *         *       ,  *         t         # 

The  elections  for  the  new  government 
have  been  determined  very  well,  hitherto, 
in  general.  You  may  have  the  curiosity 
to  ask  what  your  friend  is  to  have  .''  I 
reall3'  am  at  a  loss  to  guess.  The  proba- 
bility, at  present,  seems  to  be,  that  I  shall 
have  no  lot  in  it.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  bal- 
ancing every  thing:  in  one  scale  is  vanity, 
in  the  other  comfort.  Can  you  doubt 
which  will  preponderate  .-"  In  public  life, 
I  have  found  nothing  but  the  former  ;  in 
private  life,  I  have  enjoyed  much  of  the 
latter. 

I  regret  the  loss  of  the  booksellers' 
shops,  and  the  society  of  the  few  men  of 
letters  that  I  knew  in  London.  In  all  oth- 
er respects,  I  am  happier,  and  better  ac- 
commodated here. 

In  1789,  Mr.  Adams  was  elected 
vice-president ;  soon  after  which,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  B.  Hollis,  dated 
«  Boston,  October  28, 1789/'  in  which 
he  states  that — 

This  town  has  been  wholly  employed  in 
civilities  to  the  President  for  some  days, 
and  greater  demonstrations  of  confidence 
and  affection  (adds  he)  are  not,  cannot  be, 
given,  in  your  quarter  of  the  globe  to  their 
adored  crowned  heads.  My  country  has 
assigned  to  me  a  station,  which  requires 
constant  attention  and  painful  labour  ;  but 
I  shall  go  through  it  with  cheerfulness, 
provided  my  health  can  be  preserved  in  it. 
There  is  a  satisfaction  in  living  with  our  be- 
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loved  chief,  and  so  many  of  our  venerable 
patriots,  that  no  other  country,  and  no 
other  oflice  in  tiiis  country,  could  afford  nie. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  the  slrug-gie  in 
France  '  Will  it  terminate  happily  ?  Will 
they  be  able  to  form  a  constitution  ?  Yon 
know  that,  in  my  political  creed,  the  word 
liberty  is  not  the  thing- ;  nor  is  resentment, 
revenge,  and  rage,  a  constitution,  nor  the 
means  of  obtaining  one.  Revolution, 
perhaps,  can  never  be  effected  without 
them  ;  but  men  should  always  be  careful 
to  distinguish  an  unfortunate  concomitant 
of  the  means  from  the  means  themselves, 
and  especially  not  to  mistake  the  means  for 
the  end. 

In  his  next,  dated  New  York,  June 
Ij  1790,  he  observes, — 

I  am  situated  on  the  majestic  banks  of 
the  Hudson, — in  comparison  with  which 
your  Thames  is  but  a  rivulet, — and  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  beauties  and  sublimities 
of  nature.  Never  did  I  live  on  so  delight- 
ful a  spot.  I  would  give — what  would  I 
not  give,  to  see  you  here  ? 

Your  library,  and  your  cabiuets  of  ele- 
gant and  costly  curiosities,  would  be  an  ad- 
dition to  such  a  situation,  which  would 
in  this  country  attract  tlie  curiosity  of  all. 
In  Europe  they  are  lost  to  the  crowd. 
Come  over,  and  purchase  a  paradise  here  ; 
and  be  the  delight  and  admiration  of  a  new 
world.  Marry  one  cf  our  tine  girls,  and 
leave  a  family  to  do  honour  to  hinnan  na- 
ture, when  you  can  no  longer  do  it  in  per- 
son. Franklin  is  no  more  ;  and  we  have 
lately  trembled  for  Washington.  Thank 
God,  he  is  recovered  from  a  dangerous 
sickness,  and  is  likely  now  to  continue 
many  years.  His  life  is  of  vast  importance 
to  us. 

Is  there  any  probability  of  England's 
being  able  to  carry  off  her  distempers  ?  I 
wish  her  well  and  prosperous,  but  I  wish 
she  would  adopt  the  old  maxim,  "  live  and 
let  live." 

Will  there  be  a  complete  revolution  in 
Europe,  both  in  religion  and  government  ? 
Where  will  the  foremost  passions  and 
principles  lead,  and  in  what  will  tiiev  end  .' 
In  more  freedom  and  hunianitv,  I  am 
clear  ;  but  when,  or  how  .'' 

I  am,  &c. 

In  his  next  letter,  dated  from  New 
York,  only  ten  days  after,  he  returns  to 
the  consideration  of  this  subject : — 

The  great  revolution  in  France  is  won- 
derful, but  not  supernatural.  The  hand 
of  Providence  is  in  it,  I  doubt  not  ;  work- 
ing, however,  by  natural  and  ordinary 
means,  such  as  produced  the  reformation 
in  religion  in  the  sixteenth  century.  That 
all  men  have  one  common  nature,  is  a 
principle  which  will  now  universally  pre- 
vail ;  and  equal  rights,  and  equal  duties 
will,  in  a  just  sense,  I  hope  be  inferred 
from  it.  But  equal  ranks  and  equal  i)ro- 
perty  never  can  be  inferred  from   it,  any 


more    than    equal    understanding,    agility, 
vigor,  or  beauty. 

I  am  delighted  with  Dr.  Price's  sermon 
on  patriotism.  But  there  is  a  sentiment 
or  two  which  I  should  explain  a  little.  He 
guards  his  hearers  or  readers,  very  judi- 
ciously, against  the  extremes  of  adulation 
and  contempt.  "  The  former  is  the  extreme 
(he  says,)  to  which  mankind  in  general 
have  been  very  prone." 

The  generality  of  rulers  have  treated 
men  as  your  English  horsc-jockies  treat 
their  horses, — convinced  them  first  that 
they  were  their  masters,  and  next  that 
they  were  their  friends  ;  at  least,  they 
have  pretended  to  do  so.  Mankind  have, 
I  agree  behaved  too  much  like  horses, — 
been  rude,  wild,  and  mad,  until  they  were 
mastered  ;  and  then  been  too  tame,  gentle, 
and  dull. 

1  think  our  friend  should  have  stated  it 
thus  : — The  great  and  perpetual  distinc- 
tion in  civilized  societies  has  been  between 
the  rich, — who  are  few  ;  and  the  poor, — 
who  are  many.  When  the  many  are  mas- 
ters, they  are  too  unruly  ;  and  then  tiie 
few  are  too  tame,  and  afraid  to  speak  out 
the  truth.  The  iew  have  most  art  and 
union,  and  therefore  have  generally  pre- 
vailed in  the  end.  The  inference  of  wis- 
dom from  these  premises  is,  that  neither 
the  rich  or  the  poor  should  ever  be  suf- 
fered to^  be  masters.  They  should  have 
equal  power  to  defend  themselves  ;  and, 
that  their  power  may  be  always  equal, 
there    should   be  an    independent  mediator 

between      them, always     ready,     always 

able,  and  always  interested,  to  assist  the 
weakest.  Equal  laws  can  never  be  made 
or  maintained  without  this  balance.  You 
see,  I  still  hold  fast  my  scales,  and  weigh 
every  thing  in  them.  The  French  must 
finally  become  my  disciples,  or  rather  the 
disciples  of  Zeno  ;  or  they  will  have  n» 
equal  laws,  no  personal  liberty,  no  proper- 
ty, no  lives. 

In  this  country  the  pendulum  has  vi- 
brated. *  *  *  *  »  , 
France  has  severe  trials  to  endure  from  the 
same  cause.  Both  have  found,  or  will  find, 
that  to  place  property  at  the  mercy  of  a 
majority  who  have  no  property,  is — com- 
miltere  agnum  lupo.  My  fundamental  max- 
im of  government  is — never  trust  the  lamb 
to  the  custody  of  the  wolf. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 1790,  Mr.  Adams,  together  with 
all  his  family,  removed  to  Dack-hill, 
near  Philadelphia  ;  except  iiis  son, 
.Tohn-Quincy,  who  was  bred  to  the 
bar,  and  at  that  time  practised  as  a 
counsellor  at  Boston.  In  a  short  let- 
ter to  Mr.  B.  Hollis,  immediately  be- 
fore his  departure,  he  expresses  himself 
thus : — 

This  country,  too,  is  as  happy  as  it  de- 
serves to  be.  A  perfect  calm  ami  content- 
ment reigns  iit  every  part.     The    new  gov- 
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ernment  enjoys  as  much  of  the  confidence 
of  the  people  as  it  ought  to  enjoy  ;  and  has 
undoubtedly  greatly  promoted  their  free- 
dom, prosperity,  and  happiness. 

We  ar(!  very  anxious  for  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty in  France,  but  are  apprehensive  that 
their  constitution  cannot  preserve  their 
union.  Yet  we  pi-esnme  not  to  judge  for 
them,  when  will  be  the  proper  time,  and 
what  the  method  of  introducing  the  only 
adequate  remedy  against  competitions. 
You  know  what  I  mean, 

Mrs.  Adams,*  also,  was  the  occa- 
sional correspondent  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir;  and  a  few  passages 
from  one  of  her  letters,  dated  New 
York,  Sept.  6,  1790,  shall  here  be 
transcribed. 

My  dear  Sir. — If  my  heart  had  not  done 
you  more  justice  than  my  pen,  I  would  dis- 
own it.  I  place  the  hours  spent  at  the 
Hyde  among  some  of  the  most  pleasurable 
of  my  days,  and  I  esteem  your  friendship 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions 
that  I  made  in  your  country, — a  country 
that  I  should  most  sincerely  rejoice  to  visit 
again,  if  1  could  do  it  without  crossing  the 
ocean. 

I  have  a  situation  here,  which  for  natural 
beauty  may  vie  with  the  most  delicious 
spot  I  ever  saw.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tant from  the  city  of  New  York.  The  house 
is  situateti  upon  an  eminence  ;  at  an  agree- 
able distance  flows  the  Hudson,  bearing 
upon  her  bosom  the  fruitful  productions  of 
the  adjacent  country.  On  my  right  hand 
are  fields,  beautifully  variegated  with  grass 
and  grain  to  a  great  extent,  like  the  valley 
of  Honjton,  in  Devonshire.  Upon  my  left, 
the  city  opens  to  view,  intercepted  here  and 
there  by  a  rising  ground,  and  an  ancient 
oak.  In  front,  beyond  the  Hudson,  the 
Jersey  shores  present  an  exuberance  of 
rich  well-culfivated  soil.  The  venerable 
oaks,  and  broken  ground  covered  with  wild 
shrubs,  which  surround  me,  give  a  natural 
beauty  to  the  spot,  which  is  truly  enchant- 
ing. A  lovely  variety  of  birds  serenade 
nie  morning  and  evening,  rejoicing  in  their 
liberty  and  scarcity  ;  for  I  have  as  much  as 
possible  prohibited  the  grounds  from  inva- 
sion ;  and  sometimes  almost  wished  for 
game-laws,  when  my  orders  have  not  been 
sufficiently  regarded.  The  partridge,  the 
wood-cock,  and  the  pigeon,  are  too  great 
temptations  to  the  sportsman  to  withstand. 
How  greatly  would  it  contribute  to  my 
happiness  to  welcome  here  my  much  es- 
teemed friend.  It  is  true  we  have  a  large 
portion  of  the  b!ue-and-go!d,  of  which  you 
used  to  remind  me,  when  you  thought  me 
an  Egyptian  ;  but,  however  I  might  hanker 
after  the  good  things  of  America,  I  have 
been  sufficiently  taught  to  value  and  esteem 
other  countries  besides  my  own. 


*  Mrs.  Adams's   maiden    name    .Abigail. 
Twice  married,  I  believe. 


You  were  pleased  to  inform  us,  that  your 
adopted  family  flourished  in  your  soil  ; 
mine  has  received  an  addition  Mrs.  Smith, 
Mr.  Adams's  daughter,  and  the  wife  of  Col- 
onel W.  Smith,  respecting  the  name  of  the 
great  literary  benefactor  of  her  native 
state,  and,  in  grateful  remembran':e  of  the 
friendly  attention  and  patriotic  character 
of  his  present  successor,  has  named  her 
new-born  son,  Tbomas-HoUis. 

Our  government  acquires  confidence, 
strength,  and  stability,  daily.  Peace  is  in 
our  borders,  and  plenty  in  our  dwellings  : 
we  earnestly  pray  that  the  kindling  flames 
of  war,  which  appear  to  be  bursting  out  in 
Europe,  may  by  no  means  be  extended  to 
this  rising  nation.  VVe  enjoy  freedom  in 
as  great  a  latitude  as  is  consistent  with  our 
security  and  happiness.  God  grant  that 
we  may  rightly  estimate  our  blessings. 

Pray  remember  me  in  an  affectionate 
manner  to  Dr.  Price  and  Mrs.  Jebb;  and 
be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  1  am,  with 
every  sentiment  of  love  and  esteem. 

Yours,  &c.  Abigail  Adams. 

BAYLE. 

Bajle,  perhaps  with  too  much  se- 
verity, pretends  that  whoever  does  not 
understand  Greek  cannot  call  himselfa 
learned  man.  At  present,  among 
those  who  assume  that  name,  how  ma- 
ny are  there  who  scarcely  understand 
Latin  !  A  romance,  or  any  work  of 
fiction,  are  by  the  authors  of  them 
thought  sufficient  titles  to  this  appella- 
tion. 

BEES. 

Our  cruel  mode  of  taking  honey  by 
destroying  the  innocent  and  beautiful 
insects  that  produce  it,  can  no  longer 
be  defended  by  the  plea  of  necessity. 
A  late  traveller  in  the  northern  part  of 
India  describes  the  following  easy 
method  by  which  the  honey-gatherers 
there  effect  their  purpose.  A  hollow 
tree,  or  an  earthen  pot,  is  built  in  the 
wall  of  a  house,  or  out-house,  with 
apertures  externally;  through  which  the 
bees  enter  and  go  out.  The  internal 
end  of  this  hive  can  be  opened  or  shut 
at  pleasure  by  various  simple  contriv- 
ances ;  a  sliding  door  is  one.  When 
the  hive  is  full,  and  the  honey  is  to  be 
taken,  a  great  noise  is  made  at  the  in- 
ner extremity.  This  drives  the  bees 
out ;  the  valve  is  then  closed,  and  the 
honey  is  taken  out  by  the  sliding-door. 
The  superior  part  of  our  readers  will 
doubtless  take  a  pleasure  in  communi- 
cating this  easy  mode  of  avoiding  cru- 
elty to  those  whom  the  information 
might  not  otherwise  reach. 
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(Europ.  Mag.) 
THE    BLIND    WIDOW'S    SON, 


'•  What  stuff  is  this  ?    Marry,  a  tale  of  love." 


"  Why  did  you  win  my  virgin  heart, 
Yet  leave  that  heart  to  break  .'" 


Old  Play. 
William,  and  Margaret. 


nr^HERE  is  something  in  a  country 
-*-  funeral  peculiarly  affecting.  In 
my  frequent  journies  through  England 
I  have  never  witnessed  a  mourning 
group,  winding  its  sad  and  solemn  way 
to  the  neighbouring  church-yard,  with- 
out feeling  my  sympathy  awakened, 
and  my  curiosity  aroused,  to  know  the 
character  and  the  calling  of  him  or  her, 
whose  death  had  left  a  blank  in  the  vil- 
lage circle.  In  a  populous  city  there 
are  so  many  things  to  divide  our  atten- 
tion that  the  loss  of  an  acquaintance  is 
scarcely  felt  beyond  the  day  ;  his  place 
is  quickly  filled,  and  he  is  soon  forgot- 
ten ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  in  the  rustic 
society  of  a  country  village,  where  a 
iew  are  linked  together,  and,  fronj 
their  constant  intercourse,  often  beget 
a  friendship  which  is  rarely  to  be  found 
in  the  haunts  of  the  busy  town.  They 
assemble  at  their  evening  clubs  to  can- 
vass the  affairs  of  their  little  common- 
wealth, or  to  hear  the  news  of  the  great 
world  ;  from  the  cares  of  which  they 
are  happily  excluded.  They  smile 
with  good  nature  at  each  other's  foi- 
bles ;  and  he  that  can  sing  the  best 
song,  and  tell  the  best  story,  is  placed 
in  the  chair  of  honour  :  no  one  is  hap- 
pier than  he.  It  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  therefore,  that  if  a  link  drop 
from  such  a  social  chain  it  is  felt  as  a 
general  calamity  by  those  who  survive 
its  loss. 

I  was  last  autumn  on  a  journey  in 
the  West  of  England,  when  I  over- 
took, on  a  lonely  bye-road,  a  funeral, 
the  appearance  of  which  was  so  touch- 
ing and  romantic  that  I  willingly  be- 
came one  of  the  mourning  train.  The 
body  was  supported  by  four  young 
men  ;  and  over  the  plain  oak  cofRn 
were  scattered  the  freshest  and  the 
sweetest  blossoms  of  the  season.  The 
curate  of  the  neighbouring  village  walk- 
ed before  the  humble  hearse  :  he  was 
a  tall   venerable  man,  and  his  rounte- 
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nance  bespoke  an  elevated  cast  of 
thought ;  "  mild,  pale,  and  penetra- 
ting," like  the  monk  of  Sterne,  he 
seemed  to  soar  above  the  common- 
place occurrences  of  lite,  and  to  fix  his 
hope  of  happiness  on  the  kingdom  of 
his  Heavenly  Father.  I  soon  learned 
that  the  deceased  was  a  youth  whose 
amiable  disposition  had  gained  him  the 
love  of  all  who  knew  him  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  my  inquiries,  I  gleaned  his 
brief  story,  together  with  the  cause  of 
his  premature  death,  which  I  mean  to 
detail  when  I  have  described  his  fune- 
ral. The  chief  mourner  was  the  moth- 
er of  him  whose  remains  we  followed  ; 
there  was  something  inexpressible 
touching  in  her  mute  sorrow.  She  was 
stone  blind  ;  and  was  led  by  her  last 
surviving  child,  a  thin,  sickly  girl,  who 
sobbed  bitterly.  The  tears  of  her  poor 
mother  fell  fast  from  her  sightless  eyes, 
as  she  grasped  the  arm  of  her  only 
prop,  as  if  she  feared  that  death  woulil 
snatch  her  also,  and  leave  her  quite 
desolate  in  a  dark  world.  A  group  of 
young  maidens,  decked  in  white,  with 
black  ribbons,  followed  next,  and  each 
of  them  carried  a  basket  of  flowers,  to 
strew  upon  the  grave.  The  old  stan- 
dards of  the  village,  among  whom  I 
mingled,  brought  up  the  rear.  I  knew 
them  all  by  appearance  :  there  was  the 
barber,  with  his  brisk  air,  and  his  chin 
new  shorn.  The  exciseman  was  not 
to  be  mistaken,  with  his  ruby  nose, 
and  his  official  gait ;  nor  was  it  diffi- 
cult to  discern  Mr.  Boniface,  who  wad- 
dled on  at  the  side  of  a  tall  thin  figure, 
whose  suit  of  lime-worn  sables,  and 
time-worn  countenance,  proclaimed 
the  village  doctor.  A  troop  of  minor 
characters  filled  the  back  ground  of 
the  picture.  We  soon  halted  at  the 
church-yard,  where  the  old  grey-head- 
ed sexton  leaning  on  his  spade,  stood 
ready  to  receive  us.  The  church  was 
a  little  gothie    structure    of  the    last 
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century;  and  its  antiquated  turret, 
from  which  the  be!l  was  tolHng  for  the 
soul  of  the  departed,  was  time-worn, 
and  clad  with  ivy  to  the  top.  The 
dates  on  the  moss-covered  tomb-stones 
referred,  in  general,  to  an  age  gone  by, 
and  to  persons  who  had  long  since 
"  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,"  and 
were  now  forgotten. 

"  The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing'  morn, 
The  swallow  twitt'ring-  from  its  straw-built  shed, 
The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  eclioing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed." 

The  interment  was  conducted  with 
every  mark  of  sorrow  and  respect. 
Indeed,  I  seldom  witnessed  a  more  af- 
fecting scene.  The  funeral  service  was 
read  by  the  worthy  curate  with  much 
solemnity  and  grace  ;  added  to  his  im- 
pressive appearance,  there  was  a  trem- 
ulous emotion  in  his  voice,  which  gave 
the  best  effect  to  the  beautiful  and  sim- 
ple language  that  he  uttered.  The 
spectators  were  all  affected,  even  to 
tears  ;  and  I  observed  that  the  old  sex- 
ton himself,  as  he  heaped  the  clay  up- 
on the  coffin,  shared  in  the  general  sor- 
row ;  but  the  poor  blind  mother  was 
the  object  of  undivided  pity  and  atten- 
tion. She  had  stood  beside  the  grave 
in  the  fixed  posture  of  despair,  till  she 
heard  the  loose  earth  falling  on  the  cof- 
fin, and  the  solemn  words,  "  dust  to 
dust"  met  her  ear.  It  was  then  that 
"  tiie  iron  had  entered  into  her  soul ;" 
the  lethargy  of  sorrow  dissolved  as  a 
dream,  and  she  awoke  to  the  heart- 
rending reality  of  her  desolate  condi- 
tion ;  but,  prepared  as  I  might  have 
been  for  the  burst  of  sorrow  which  fol- 
lowed, I  was  both  surprised  and  shock- 
ed when,  with  an  energy  of  which  I 
thought  her  feeble  frame  incapable,  she 
flung  herself  on  the  yet  unfinished 
grave,  and  raising  her  sightless  eyes 
and  her  withered  hands  to  Heaven,  in 
the  action  of  prayer,  she  exclaimed  with 
a  fearful  earnestness,  "  May  the  curse 
of  God  light  upon  you  and  your's, 
Jane  Merton,  for  n)bbing  the  widow  of 
her  son  ;  may  misfortune  make  your 
home  desolate,  and  disease  prey  upon 
your  heart ;  may  the  scourge — "  but 
the  minister  of  mercy  interposed  be- 
tween her  and  the  object  of  her  curse 
before  it  was  completed  ;  he  raised  her 
gently  from  the  ground,  and  mildly  ex- 


postulated her  to  patience  ;  the  service 
being  now  concluded,  he  led  her  away. 

It  may  be  naturally  supposed,  that 
this  unusual  termination  to  the  affect- 
ing ceremony,  raised  within  me  a 
strong  curiosity  to  learn  by  what 
strange  fatality  the  deceased  came  by 
his  death.  At  first  I  supposed,  as  I 
heard  that  witches  were  common  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  that  the  young 
man  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  spell,  and 
that  Jane  Merton  was  the  weird  wo- 
man who  had  supplied  the  wicked 
means.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  not  a 
very  probable  conjecture,  but  on  in- 
quiry I  found  that,  magic  excepted,  it 
did  not  fall  very  short  of  the  truth. 
The  following  particulars  I  picked  up 
here  and  there  during  ray  short  stay  in 
the  village  of  M — . 

It  seemed  that  the  young  man,  whose 
interment  I  witnessed,  was  of  a  deli- 
cate constitution,  and  a  melancholy 
turn  of  mind.  From  all  that  I  could 
learn  of  him,  he  must  have  been  one  of 
those  beings,  all  soul  and  sentiment, 
that  we  sometimes  meet  with,  who  ap- 
pear to  be  formed  of  a  finer  clay,  and 
to  be  cast  in  a  more  perfect  mould 
than  the  every-day  creatures  of  the 
world.  He  was  a  wonderful  admirer 
of  nature  ;  and  his  delight  was  to  wan- 
der alone  in  the  fields  to  indulge  his 
meditations.  He  held  but  little  com- 
munication with  the  young  men  of  the 
village,  yet  he  was  neither  dark  nor 
distant ;  and  to  his  blind  mother  he 
was  a  dutiful  and  aftectionate  son.  But 
he  seemed  to  derive  his  chief  pleasure 
from  his  lonely  musings  ;  perhaps, 
from  the  consciousness  that  he  could 
find  no  kindred  spirit  to  participate  in 
his  feelings.  At  this  period  the  only 
daughter  of  Major  Merton,  a  gentle- 
man of  considerable  wealth  in  the 
neighbourhood,  having  finished  her 
education  at  a  fashionable  boarding- 
school,  returned  home.  Nature  had 
made  her  a  very  lovely  young  woman  ; 
but  she  was  vain,  fond  of  conquest,  and 
possessed  very  little  feeling.  It  is  true 
she  could  weep  at  a  pathetic  story, 
and  she  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  pret- 
ty sentiment ;  but  the  current  of  her 
mind  ran  cold,  although  an  occasional 
sun-beam  might  seem  to  light  its  sur- 
face.    In  an  unlucky  hour  her  beauty 
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caught  the  eye  of  the  too  sensitive  boy, 
and  he  stood   mutely   gazing  at  her  as 
she   passed   him   in   her   lather's   car- 
riage :   he  had  never  seen  such  loveli- 
ness before.     She  rose  to  his  sight  like 
the    beautiful    creation    of   a    blissful 
dream  ;    the    realized    vision    of    his 
brightest    imaginings.     He  had    long 
sighed  for  an  object  to  which  he  could 
turn  with   confidence,  and   breathe  the 
hopes  and  wishes,  the  fancies  and  con- 
ceptions,   with    which    his    soul    was 
teeming,  and  here   he  fancied   he    had 
found   that  being.     The   difference  of 
wealth  and  station  never  once  occurred ; 
or,  if  it  did,  it  melted  away  before  the 
fervour  of  his  hopes.     His  spirit  seem- 
ed to  receive  a  new  impulse:    he   be- 
came more  active  and   less  abstracted  ; 
the  tide  of   his    thoughts    no    longer 
spread  itself  over  the  face  of  nature,  to 
wander  unconfined  amid  its   boundless 
beauties;  it  narrowed   at  once  and  di- 
rected its   course  to   one  object.     He 
haunted  Major  Merton's  grounds  from 
morning  till  night,and  returned  too  hap- 
py to  have  snatched  a   passing  glance 
at  the  form  of  his  beloved.    The  young 
lady,  like  most  young  ladies,  was  not 
slow    in    remarking   the  conquest  she 
had  made  ,•  and  although  her  ambition 
suggested  that  her  lover  was   neither 
rich  nor  noble,  her  vanity  was  gratified 
by    the    mute   homage  of    her    lowly 
swain.      There    was    something     she 
thought  delightfully    romantic    in  the 
matter,  and  she  resolved  pour  passer 
le  temps,  to  favour  his  addresses.     She 
was   deeply  read  in  novels  and  roman- 
ces ;  not  the   compositions  of  this  de- 
scription of  the  present  day,  in    which 
good  sense  and  propriety  are   in  gene- 
ral to  be  found,  but  the  loose   produc- 
tions of  the  French   school,  which    too 
often  find    their    way  into  fashionable 
seminaries.      Her  maid,  too,  who  shar- 
ed her  entire  confidence,  was  no  strang- 
er  to  intrigue.     The   affair   was   con- 
ducted with  all  imaginable  secrecy  and 
caution.     The   usual   means   were  re- 
sorted to  ;  a  note  was  dropped,  and  an 
assignation  appointed.     But  who    can 
pant  the  raptures  of  the  happy  lover, 
when,  trembling,  confused,  and  unable 
to  articulate,  he  stood  before  the  object 
of  his  love  }     In  short,  the  poor  youth 
became  the  dupe  to  his  credulity,  and 


gave  up  his  entire  soul  to  a  passion  the 
most  delicate  and  refined.  The  artful 
girl,  with  the  aid  of  her  wortliless  con- 
fidant, left  no  means  untried  to  effect 
her  purpose.  She  soon  observed  that 
her  rustic  lover  was  a  perfect  child  of 
nature,  a  creature  of  sentiment  and 
feeling  ;  and  she  framed  her  discourse 
to  suit  with  the  turn  of  his  mind.  The 
beauties  and  the  wonders  of  nature 
presented  an  ample  field,  and  her  edu- 
cation afforded  her  the  means  of  dis- 
coursing to  advantage  on  these  mat- 
ters. When  thus  engaged  how  eager- 
ly would  the  unenlightened  boy  "  de- 
vour her  discourse,"  how  fondly  drink 

"  The  dear,  delicious  poison  of  her  tongue." 

At  first,  he  was  timid,  shy,  and  diffi- 
dent ;  but  he  gradually  became  tender, 
impassioned  and  eloquent  ;  3'et  still,  in 
all  his  words  and  actions,  with  the  pure 
feeling  inseparable  from  true  love,  he 
preserved  the  most  perfect  respect  to- 
wards the  object  of  his  passion.  He 
viewed  her  as  a  being  of  a  pure  and  ex- 
alted nature,  a  bright  intellectual  spi- 
rit, in  the  light  of  whose  presence  it 
was  bliss  to  stand  ;  the  music  of  whose 
voice  it  was  rapture  to  hear.  A  grove 
on  her  father's  grounds  was  the  happy 
place  where  they  met ;  and  here,  one 
evening,  the  enamoured  youth  ventur- 
ed to  give  vent  to  his  full  heart,  in  a 
free  confession  of  the  passion  that 
swayed  his  every  thought,  and  gave  life 
and  vigor  to  his  mounting  hopes.  The 
young  lady  appeared  surprised  and  of- 
fended, she  blushed  and  bit  her  lips  ; 
and  then  with  a  heartless  levity,  she 
laughed  in  his  face,  and  asked  him,  if 
he  could  really  suppose  that  lier  con- 
descension was  ever  meant  to  have 
such  a  tendency  ?  She  then  desired 
him,  since  his  presumption  had  led 
him  so  far,  never  more  to  think  of 
meeting  her  again  ;  and  with  the  air 
of  offended  dignity  left  him  and  return- 
ed to  her  home.  The  unhappy  young 
man  could  scarcely  credit  his  hearing  j 
he  appeared  lost  and  bewildered  ;  his 
heart  seemed  to  sink  within  him,  and 
a  cold  chill  shot  through  his  frame  ;  he 
flung  himself  on  the  damp  earth, 
where  he  lay  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
till  long  after  midnight,  when  he  arose 
in  a  cold  shiver,  and.  rather  from  liabit 
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than  choice,  he  returned  to  his  mother's 
dwelling, 

"  In  hopeless,  helpless,  brokenness  of  heart." 

A  fever  of  the  brain  was  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  his  damp  bed, 
and  the  excess  of  his  feelings;  and,  in 
his  ravings,  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  name  of  his  fair  destroyer,  but  too 
well  disclosed  the  cause  of  his  disor- 
der. In  this  state  he  continued  for 
some  time,  till  the  fever  gradually  abat- 
ed, and  he  sunk  into  a  calm  ;  but, 
though  nature  had  conquered  the  dis- 
ease, the  poison  of  despair  was  not  to 
be  eradicated.  Fn  time  he  left  his  bed, 
and  he  once  more  wandered  in  the 
fields,  bu  t  it  was  clear  his  reason  was 
impaired ;  he  no  longer  stood  to  con- 
template the  Heavens, 

"  Like  some  entranced  and  visionai-y  seer." 

Nor  would  he  stoop,  as  he  was  wont 
to  do,  and  pluck  the  wild  blossoms  that 
sprung  up  in  his  path,  to  admire  the 
minuteness  of  their  beauty.  Pale,  wast- 
ed, and  woe-begone,   he   strayed  from 


place  to  place,  apparently  unconscious 
that  the  sun  was  beaming  in  the  sky, 
the  flowers  blooming  in  his  way,  and 
the  birds  singing  around  him.  It  was 
feared  while  he  continued  in  this  state 
that  he  would  have  attempted  suicide, 
and  some  of  the  young  men  of  the  vil- 
lage agreed  in  turn  to  watch  him  at  a 
distance  ;  but  although  he  had  witness- 
ed the  total  wreck  of  his  fondest  hopes; 
though  life  to  him  was  a  cheerless 
blank,  and  death  the  onl}'  good  or  hope 
he  could  pray  for,  his  spirit  was  too 
weak  to  contemplate  self-destruction  ; 
indeed  he  was  hastening  to  the  grave 
in  a  way  as  certain,  though  less  speedy. 
The  essence  of  Hfe  appeared  to  evapo- 
rate by  degrees  from  his  wasted  body, 
till  at  last  a  single  sigh  would  seem  to 
be  suflicient  to  dissolve  the  union  ; 
and  so  it  was.  One  calm  evening  he 
lay  down  on  the  fatal  spot  where  he 
had  "last  saw  the  object  of  his  unhappy 
passion,  and,  with  his  arms  folded 
across  his  breast,  he  breathed  his  last, 
as  he  faintly  articulated  her  name. 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 

^  MILLINGTON'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

Concluded. 

Imics  of  Motion — The  Pendulum — Weights  and  Measures. 

TN  our  last  we  abridged  and  placed  telligible  explanation  of  the  Pendulum  : 

in  one  short   comprehensive   view  and  it  is  stated, 

the  theory  of  the  Properties  of  Matter.        "A  straight-grained   rod  of  deal 

The  Science  of  Mechanics  is  but  an  split  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres  and 
extended  consideration  of  tliese  pro-  free  from  knots  is  found  less  subject  to 
perties,  whether  referring  to  solids  or  change  its  length,  with  different  degrees 
fluids,  or  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  of  heat,  than  any  other  known  sub- 
latter  into  elastic  and  non-elastic,  sucli  stance,  and  is  therefore  very  frequent- 
as  Pneumatics,  which  consider  the  ly  used  for  pendulum  rods,  but  among 
mechanical  properties  of  air,  and  Hy-  the  best  and  most  elaborate  contrivan- 
drostatics,  which  examine  water  and  ces  for  the  same  purpose  are  the  grid- 
all  other  fluids  of  little  or  no  elasticity,  iron    pendulum,  (so   called    from  the 

In  his  second   section,  Mr,  JMilling-  parallel  situation  of  its  bars)  and  the 

ton  enters  upon  the  discussion  of  these  mercurial  pendulum  invented  by  the 

subjects,   and    expounds  the    laws  of  late   celebrated  Mr.  George  Graham, 

weight  and   motion :    detailing  at  the  and  described   by  him  in   the  Philoso- 

same  time   the   experiments   by  which  phical  Transactions  for  1736, 

their  truth  is  demonstrated,  and  illus-        "  Since    the    pendulum   requires   a 

trating  them  by  figures.     Me   inciden-  steady  suspension,  it  becomes  impossi- 

tally   mentions  that  the  motion  of  the  ble  to  make  use  of  it  at  sea  in  the  chro- 

earth's  surface  in  the  latitude  ofLon-  nometers  that  are  used  for  determining 

don  is  9.'30  feet  in  a  second   from  the  longitude.      These    instruments   must 

west  towards  the  east.  therefore   be  made  with  balances,  such 

There  is  in  this  part  a  plain  and  in-  as  are  applied  to  common  watches,  ex- 
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cept  that  they  are  so  formed  of  brass 
and  steel,  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  compound  or  gridhon  pendiihim; 
for  the  balance  of  a  watch  performs  the 
same  part  as  the  pendulum  in  a  clock, 
and  while  such  balance  maintains  an 
equal  diameter  in  all  temperatures,  its 
beats  in  equal  arcs  will  be  isochronal 
or  equal  timed ;  such  contrivances  as 
produce  this  end  are  called  Compensa- 
tion Balances,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
maintain  vibrations  in  equal  arcs  on 
account  of  the  unequal  action  of  the 
spring  and  wheels,  and  hence  the  use 
of  detached  escapements,  or  such  as 
are  so  far  cut  off  from  the  regular  train 
of  wheel-work  as  to  be  subject  only  to 
a  momentary  and  equal  impulse,  in- 
stead of  a  continued  and  irregular  one. 
The  balance  is  however  in  no  case  so 
good  as  the  pendulum,  on  account  of 
its  requiring  a  spring  to  produce  its 
retrograde  motion,  and  the  necessity 
which  exists  of  making  it  small,  to 
avoid  weight  and  consequent  friction, 
and  vis  inertife  :  by  being  small  its 
vibrations  are  frequent,  and  of  course, 
if  not  perfectly  isochronous  a  great  and 
multiplied  irregularity  must  be  produc- 
ed in  the  going  of  the  machine  to  which 
it  is  attached,  and  from  this  and  simi- 
lar sources  arise  the  great  difficulties  of 
constructing  perfect  chronometers  for 
maritime  purposes." 

iMr,  ]M.  now  comes  to  another  sub- 
ject of  great  general  interest,  and  one 
which  will  probably  occupy  the  lejiis- 
lature  in  the  next  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

"  Before  dismissing  the  subject  of 
the  pendulum  (says  he,)  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  offer  a  kw  observations  on  the 
nature  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and 
the  means  of  procuring  standards  of 
reference  for  examining  their  correct- 
ness, because  the  pendulum  seems  to 
offer  the  most  simple  and  convenient 
means  of  obtaining  this  end.  The 
qualifications  for  such  standards  are 
that  they  should  be  simple  and  obtain- 
able by  any  one  who  may  be  desirous 
of  using  them,  so  as  to  form  a  new  and 
correct  standard  without  recurrence  to 
any  former  one  which  may  have  been 
lost  or  destroyed ;  and  they  must  not 
be  subject  to  wear,  or  to  increase  or 
diminish  their  dimensions  by  tempera- 


ture or  any  other  cause  :  a  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  weights  must 
be  dependent  upon  measures,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  body  into  a 
weight  without  reference  to  its  dimen- 
sions. The  terms  pound  or  ounce  car- 
ry no  specific  ideas  of  their  extent  of 
weight  to*  persons  previously  unac- 
quainted with  them  ;  but  if  it  is  stated 
that  four  cubic  inches  of  cast  iron  of  a 
particular  specific  gravity  will  be  equal 
in  weight  to  a  pound,  or  that  a  cubic 
foot  of  pure  and  distilled  rain  water 
weighs  1000  ounces,  then  such  weights 
may  be  immediately  formed  by  any 
one  in  possession  of  measures,  and  of 
course  a  standard  lineal  measure  be- 
comes of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
from  it,  weights  to  any  extent  may  be 
determined. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  than  the  mode  of  deter- 
mining primitive  measures  in  Eng- 
land, either  from  vegetable  productions 
or  parts,  or  actions  of  the  human  body, 
all  of  which  must  be  liable  to  variation 
from  a  variety  of  causes ;  and  yet  we 
find  that  our  inch  was  derived  from 
three  barley-corns  laid  end  to  end: 
and  by  an  act  of  Henry  III.  cap.  51,  it 
is  ordained,  that  in  order  to  regulate  the 
weights  of  the  realm,  that  quantit}'  of 
metal  which  will  balance  32  grains  of 
dry  wheat  picked  from  the  midst  of  the 
ear  shall  be  called  a  pennyweight,  that 
20  such  pennyweights  shall  make  an 
ounce,  and  12  ounces  a  pound  ;  eight 
pounds  of  wine  is  by  the  same  autliori- 
ty  made  a  gallon,  and  eight  gallons  a 
bushel,  and  so  on  for  larger  weights 
and  measures.  Now  as  the  largo 
weights  arise  out  of  the  multiplication 
of  the  primitive  standards,  viz.  the 
grains  of  wheat  which  must  vary  with 
the  soils  and  seasons  in  which  they  are 
produced,  as  well  as  their  degree  of 
dryness,  it  follows  that  such  weights 
must  be  uncertain  and  undefined,  be- 
sides which,  a  weight  or  measure  ouglit 
in  no  case  to  be  derived  from  a  multi- 
plication of  its  smallest  foundation, 
since  this  ma}'^  vary  in  too  small  a  de- 
gree to  be  perceptible,  while  the  multi- 
plication of  the  error,  however  small, 
will  produce  a  great  difi'erence  in  large 
quantities.  To  obviate  this  difficulty, 
the  ervrd  of  the  Saxons,   which  corres- 
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ponds  with  our  yard,  was  probably  in- 
troduced as  a  proper  measure  of  unity, 
and  fathoms,  furlongs,  and  miles,  were 
made  mnUiples  of  the  yard,  while  the 
foot,  the  span,  the  palm,  and  the  inch, 
might  be  considered  as  the  fractional 
parts  of  it.  But  in  all  these  measures 
no  certainty  existed  since  the  yard  was 
determined  by  Henry  I.  to  be  the  length 
of  his  own  arm,  while  tiie  foot,  the  cu- 
bit, the  ulna  or  ell,  the  palm,  the  span, 
the  hand,  and  man)  others  are  evident- 
ly derived  from  the  dimensions  of  the 
human  body.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  time  of  Henry  VU.  that  any 
decisive  measures  were  taken  about  ob- 
taining more  accurate  weights  and  mea- 
sures than  had  theretofore  been  in  use, 
but  an  ordinance  was  then  made,  that 
a  set  of  the  most  accurate  and  esteem- 
ed weights  and  measures  should  be  col- 
lected and  lodged  in  the  Exchequer,  as 
standards  for  the  whole  country  to 
abide  by,  and  with  which  all  future 
weights  and  measures  should  be  com- 
pared and  examined.  This  regulation 
has  been  preserved  and  attended  to 
ever  since,  and  duplicates  of  the  stan- 
dards have  been  made  whh  the  great- 
est care  and  exactitude,  and  are  depos- 
ited at  the  Tower,  with  the  Tloyal  So- 
ciety, and  in  other  places  of  security, 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  one 
set  being  lost  or  deranged. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  precautions 
it  is  not  impossible  that  by  some  great 
event  the  whole  of  these  standards 
may  be  lost,  and  if  this  were  the  case, 
as  they  are  arbitrary  measures,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  renew  them 
with  certainly  unless  some  standard  of 
comparison  were  established,  and  the 
only  means  which  appear  to  offer 
themselves  are,  the  mensuration  of  a 
degree  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  or 
the  length  of  the  pendulum.  -  - 

"  The  French  nation  thought  proper 
to  adopt  the  former  process,  and  after  a 
series  of  most  laborious  and  accurate 
observations,  carried  on  for  many 
years  by  their  first  n)athcmatici;ms,  as- 
certained that  a  quadrant  of  meridian 
extending  from  the  pole  to  the  equator 
measured  5130740  toises,  the  ten  mil- 
lionth part  of  which  was  afterwards 
definitively  decreed  by  the  Legislative 
Body  to  be  the  Metre  or  standard  of 


unity,  upon  which  they  were  to  forra 
all  their  other  measures  whether  great- 
er or  less.  This  metre  accords  pretty 
nearly  with  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
vibrating  seconds,  and  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  present  yard  of  the  French, 
and  as  it  ascends  decimally,  the  next 
step  or  degree  becomes  the  perch  or 
decametre,  the  next  the  mile  or  kilo- 
metre, and  then  the  my ria metre  or 
league.  -  -  - 

"  The  manner  of  using  a  pendulum 
to  obtain  a  standard  of  measurement  is 
simple,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
although  the  sun  performs  an  apparent 
journey  round  the  earth  from  east  to 
west  in  every  24  hours,  with  sotne  ir- 
regularity, yet  the  stars  do  the  same 
thing  once  in  23  hours  56  minutes  with 
the  greatest  regularity,  thus  constitut- 
ing the  difference  between  a  solar  and 
a  sidereal  day.  If  then  a  small  teles- 
cope be  firmly  and  immoveably  fixed 
against  a  wall  in  such  a  direction  that 
any  bright  star  may  be  seen  through 
it,  that  star  will  pass  the  telescope 
once  in  every  23  hours  56  minutes, 
and  if  a  clock  be  placed  near  it,  having 
a  pendulum  beating  seconds,  that  clock 
will  indicate  the  above  portion  of  time 
between  every  transit  of  the  star  pro- 
vided its  pendulum  be  of  the  right 
length,  and  if  not,  it  must  be  lengthen- 
ed or  shortened  until  it  does  keep  time 
with  it,  which  in  the  san)e  latitude  it 
can  only  do  when  it  is  of  one  particular 
length.  A  standard  of  length  would 
thus  be  obtained,  which  might  at  any 
time  be  resorted  to,  and  which  might 
be  made  the  rnetre  or  base  upon 
which  other  measures  could  be  con- 
structed." 

Captain  Kater's  admirably  accurate 
methods  are  referred  to  on  this  impor- 
tant point  ;  and  it  is  added,  "  Having 
obtained  an  accurate  standard  of  lin- 
eal admeasurement,  solid  measures, 
or  measures  of  capacity,  as  well 
as  weights,  would  arise  out  of  it ;  and 
as  pure  rain  water  under  equal  tempe- 
ratures, is  less  liable  to  a  change  of 
density  and  specific  gravity  than  any 
other  known  substance,  so  it  appears 
to  be  the  best  fitted  for  obtaining  stan- 
dard weights.  A  cube  foot  of  pure 
water  for  instance  weighs  1000  ounces, 
and  either  this  measure,  or  the  cube  of 
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the  length  of  the  pendulum,  or  an  all-  certain  as  to  afford  no  greater  proof  of 
quot  part  of  it,  might  be  taken  as  the  their  accuracy,  than  the  reliance  which 
standard  or  base  upon  which  to  form  is  placed  in  the  correctness  of  their 
larger  and  smaller  weights,  the  same  makers,  unless  indeed  they  have  under- 
being  whole  and  not  fractional  parts  of  gone  the  ordeal  of  a  comparsion  with 
the  first  quantity,  and  taken  at  a  cer-  the  national  standards,  which  can  nev- 
tain  point  of  the  barometer  and  ther-  er  be  expected  in  the  great  number  that 
mometer.  In  this  or  a  similar  manner  are  made  and  sold.'* 
might  a  series  of  measures  and  weights 
be  established,  which  it  would  be  in^he        "*  ^f  •   J° "^'V"  '"''••''  "",^"  ^^ifhts 

-  '  ,.  .  such  as  fractions  of  a  srrain,  take  a  erain  of 

power  of  any  one  to  adjust  or  examme  ^„^  copper  or  other  wire,  such  as  is  i.sed 

with    an    apparatus    of   small    expense,  for  piano  fortes,  and  divide  its  length   with 

and    without  any    serious  loss  of  time,  «i  pair  of  compasses  into  the   required  num- 

while  the  weights  and   measures  we  at  ^""^  '^^  P"'"'j'  '^!y,^*'   ""'^y   ^"^  *^"'  "^  ^^'*^ 

°         ,  scissors,  and   will   come    very   near  to  the 

present  possess  and  use  are  so  very  un-  tjuti," 


(Mon.  Mag.) 

THE    ERL-KING* 

From  the  German. 

BY  GEORGE   OLAUS  BORROW. 

Who  is  it  that  g'allops  so  late  on  the  wild  ! 

O  it  is  the  father  that  carries  the  child  ! 

He  presses  him  close  in  his  circling  arm, 

To  save  him  from  cold,  and  to  shield  him  from  harm. 

"Dear  baby ,what  makes  you  your  countenance  hide  ?" 
"  Spur,  father,  your  courser,  and  rowel  his  side  ; 
The  Erl-king^  is  chasing  us  over  the  heath." 
"  Peace,  baby,  thou  seest  a  vapoury  wreath." 

'  Dear  boy,  come  with  rae,  and  I'll  join  in  your  sport, 
And  show  ye  the  place  where  the  fairies  resort  : 
My  mother,  who  dwells  in  the  cool  pleasant  mine, 
Shall  clothe  thee  in  garments  so  fair  and  so  fine.' 

"  My  father,  my  father,  in  mercy  attend. 

And  hear  what  is  said  by  the  whispering  fiend." 

"  Be  quiet,  be  quiet,  my  dearly-lov'd  child, 

'Tis  nought  but  the  wind  as  it  stirs  on  the  wild." 

'  Dear  baby,  if  thou  wilt  but  venture  with  me. 

My  daughter  shall  dandle  thy  form  on  her  knee  ; 

My  daughter,  who  dwells  where  the  moon-shadows  play, 

Shall  lull  ye  to  sleep  with  the  song  of  the  fay.' 

"  My  father,  and  seest  thou  not 
His  sorceress  daughter  in  yonder  dark  spot  .'" 
"  I  see  something  truly,  thou  dear  little  fool, — 
I  see  the  grey  adders,  that  hang  by  the  pool." 

'  Sweet  baby,  I  doat  on  that  beautiful  form. 

And  thou  shalt  ride  with  me  the  wings  of  the  storm,* 

"  0  father,  my  father,  he  grapples  me  now. 

And  already  has  done  me  a  mischief,  I  vow." 

The  father  was  terrified,  onward  he  press'd, 
And  closer  he  cradled  the  child  to  his  breast ; 
And  reach'd  the  far  cottage,  and,  wild  with  alarm, 
He  found  that  the  baby  hung  dead  on  his  arm  ! 


*  By  Goethe.    For  a  traaslation  by  another  hand,  see  Ath.  vol.  x.  p.  li.4. 
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ITOVAaSS    AHS>    TRAVEZiS. 

(Lit.  Gaz.) 
JOURNAL  OF  A  TEN  MONTHS'  RESIDENCE  IN  NEW-ZEALAND. 

BV    RICHARD    A.  CRUISE,    CAPTAIN    IN    THE    StH    REGT. 


\  A^IVID  and  somewhat  painful  in- 
-'-*-  terest  is  attached  to  the  portion 
of  our  globe  whicii  Captain  Cruise  has 
made  the  subject  of  the  volume  now 
before  us.  There  were  many  un- 
known particulars  to  develop,  respect- 
ing the  singular  and  savage  people  of 
New  Zealand,  and  we  rejoice  to  see 
ihe  task  undertaken  by  an  author, 
whose  intercourse  with  the  natives 
lasted  for  so  long  a  period  as  to  afford 
him  the  desirable  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving their  customs  and  manners. 
He  has  accordingly  detailed  many  cu- 
rious facts  with  which  we  were  pre- 
viously unacquainted,  and  added  an  en- 
tertaining page  to  the  history  of  these 
cannibal  tribes,  who  possess  so  fine  a 
country,  and  whose  habits  partake  of 
all  that  is  terrible  and  hideous  in  the 
existence  of  man.  Cunning  and  treach- 
erous, cruel  and  bloody,  we  hardly 
know  a  race  of  human  beings  whose 
moral  degradation  marks  lower  upon 
the  scale  than  tliat  of  the  New  Zealan- 
der  ;  for,  though  superior  in  intellect  to 
many  of  the  aboriginal  Africans,  and 
now  for  years  accustomed  to  European 
precepts  and  efforts  at  civilization,  the 
traits  which  are  unfolded  present  but 
one  mass  of  base  and  horrid  character. 
The  present  narrative  places  this  mel- 
ancholy truth  in  as  strong  a  light  as 
even  the  massacre  of  the  Doyd's  crew. 

Mr.  Marsden,  the  worthy  missiona- 
ry, and  several  chieftains  of  New  Zeal- 
and (who  had  been  at  Sydney)  were 
passengers  in  the  vessel,  which  made 
a  safe  passage,  and  reached,  in  about 
ten  days,  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Here, 
says  Captain  C. — 

"  Before  the  ship  was  brouglitto,  she  was 
surrounded  with  canoes,  full  of  the  friends 
and  relations  of  the  chiefs  we  had  on  board. 
To  salute  them,  as  well  as  to  exliibit  the 
riches  they  had  acquired  by  their  visit  to 
Port  Jackson,  our  New  Zealandcrs  beg-an 
firing-  their  muskets  without  intermission, 
and,  indeed,  so  prodigal  were  they  of  their 
powder,  that  one  might  presume  little  of  it 
would  remain  after  their  landing  for  the 
destructive  purposes  for  which  they  had 
gone    so   far   to  procure   it.     When   their 


fathers,  brothers,  foe.  were  admitted  into 
the  ship,  the  scene  exceeded  description  ; 
the  muskets  were  all  laid  aside,  and  every 
appearance  of  joy  vanished.  It  is  custom- 
ary with  these  extraordinary  people  to  go 
through  the  same  ceremony  upon  meeting 
as  upon  taking  leave  of  their  friends.  They 
join  their  noses  together,  and  remain  in 
this  position  for  Ht  least  half  an  hour  ;  dur- 
ing which  time  they  sob  and  howl  in  the 
most  doleful  manner.  If  there  be  many 
friends  gathered  around  the  person  who 
has  returned,  the  nearest  relation  takes 
possession  of  his  nose,  while  the  others 
hang  upon  his  arms,  shoulders,  and  legs, 
and  keep  perfect  time  with  the  chief  mour- 
ner (if  he  may  be  so  called)  in  the  various 
expressions  of  his  lamentations.  This  end- 
ed, they  resume  their  wonted  cheerfulness, 
and  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened during  their  separation." 

Wevere  (the  chief,  and  Jetoro's 
brother)  ordered  nearly  the  whole  tribe 
to  perform  a  dance  in  honour  of  his 
visitors  ;  and  it  is  thus  described  : 

"  Preparatory  to  the  dance,  the  upper  mat 
or  garment  is  laid  aside  by  both  men  and 
women  ;  after  which,  the  performers,  hav- 
ing ranged  themselves  in  a  line  one  or 
sometimes  two  deep,  begin  beating  their 
breasts,  and  frequently  joining  in  chorus 
with  an  individual  who  repeats  a  song. 
The  actions  of  the  arms,  the  gestures  of  the 
body,  and  the  contortions  of  the  counte- 
nance, are  very  violent,  and  often  iright- 
ful  ;  in  dancing,  the  parties  stamp  vehem- 
ently with  the  feet,  but  seldom  move  to  any 
considerable  distance  from  the  place  where 
they  originally  ranged  themselves.  It  is 
singular  liow  simultaneous  even  the  slight- 
est motion  of  the  fingers  is,  with  all  the  in- 
dividuals in  the  group,  be  their  number 
what  it  may  ;  no  irregularity  is  percepti- 
ble in  the  time  and  manner  of  their  move- 
ments. 

"  At  a  later  period  of  our  residence  in 
this  country,  when  the  natives  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  our  people  dance, 
they  observed,  and  with  a  degree  of  ridi- 
cule, that  no  two  white  men  ever  moved 
their  arms  or  legs  in  the  same  manner." 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  our  country- 
men, a  warlike  expedition  of  the  na- 
tives returned  from  an  incursion  upon  a 
distant  tribe,  and  much  of  their  charac- 
ter is  exposed  on  the  occasion. 

"  The  fleet  was  composed  of  about  fifty 
canoes,  many  of  them  seventy  or  eighty 
feet  long,  and  few  less   than  sixty.     Their 
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Jifows,  sides,  and  stern-posts  were  hand-  tive  masters.  They  consisted  of  men,  Wo- 
soniely  carved,  and  ornamented  with  a  pro-  men,  and  children  ;  some  of  tiie  lattei  not 
fusion  of  feathers  ;  and  they  generally  car-  two  years  years  old  ;  and  forlorn  as  their 
ried  two  sail.^  made  of  stiaw  matting.  They  situation  was,  they  seemed  to  have  paid  as 
were  filled  v/ith  warriors,  who  stood  up  and  much  attention  to  the  ornamenting  of  their 
shouted  as  they  passed  our  boat,  and  held  persons,  as  those  who  were  placed  in  more 
up  several  human  heads  as  trophies  of  their  fortunate  circumstances, 
success.  "  Among    the  women  there  was  one  who 

"  The  barter  of  powder  and  muskets,  car-  excited  particular  interest:  she  was  young- 
ried  on  by  the  whalers,  had  already  dis-  and  handsome;  and  though  the  other  pri- 
tributed  some  iiundred  stand  of  arms  among  soners  occasionally  talked  among  them- 
ttie  inhabitants  of  this  bay ;  and,  as  the  na-  selves,  she  sat  silent  and  alone,  and  ap- 
tivfsofthe  river  Thames  were  unprovided  pearetl  lost  in  affliction.  AVe  learned  that 
with  similar  weapons,  they  made  little  op-  her  falher,  who  had  been  a  chief  of  some 
position  to  their  more  powerful  invaders,  consequence  at  the  river  Thames,  was  kill- 
who.  in  the  present  instance,  told  us  they  ed  by  the  man  whose  prisoner  she  now  was  ; 
had  killed  200,  while  they  returned  with  the  and  we  observed  him  sitting  at  no  great 
loss  of  only  four  men.  distance  from    her  during    the  greater  part 

"  Before  we  met  the  canoes  we  had  pret-  of  the  day.  He  was  the  brother  of  Towi, 
ty  well  learned  the  result  of  the  expedition  the  principal  person  at  Rangehoo,  and  was 
from  Tool,  who,  notwithstanding  his  long  a  singularly  line-looking  youth.  'J'he  ex- 
residence  in  England,  and  his  having  re-  traordinary  scenes  that  v.e  witnessed  de.- 
turned  to  New  Zealand  under  tlie  immedi-  tained  us  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tippoo- 
ate  charge  of  one  of  the  missionaries,  still  na  until  evening  ;  and,  as  we  were  prepar- 
scrupulously  adhered  to  the  barbarous  pre-  ing  to  leturn  to  the  ship,  we  were  drawn 
judices  of  his  country,  and  gave  a  striking  to  that  part  of  the  beach  where  the  prison- 
proof  of  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  the  ers  were,  by  the  most  doleful  cries  and 
habits  of  savage  life  in  a  person  of  mature  lamentations.  Here  was  the  interesting 
age.  young    slave  in  a    situation    that    ought  to 

"  His  conversation  during  breakfast  was  have  softened  the  heart  of  the  most  unfcel- 
a  continued  boast  of  the  atrocitici  he   had     ing. 

committed    during  an    excursion,  which  he         "  The    man    who  had    slain    her   fadier^ 
and  Krokro  had  made   two   montiis  before,     having  cut    otV  his  head,  and    preserved  it 
to  the  river  Thames  ;    and    he   dwelt  with     by  a  process  peculiar    to    these    islanders, 
marked   pleasure    upon  an    instance    of  his     took  it  out  of  a  l)asket  where  it  had  hither- 
generalship,    when    having  forced  a   small     to    been    concealed,  and    threw  it    into  the 
party  of  his    enemies   into  a  narrow  place,     lap  of  the  unhappy  daughter.     At  once  she 
whence   there   was  no    egress,  he  was  ena-     seized  it  with   a  degree  of  frenzy  not  to  be 
bled  successively    to    shoot  two-and-twenty     described,  pressed  its  inanimate  nose  to  her 
of  them,  without  their  having  the   power  of    own,  and    held  it  in   this  position    until  her 
making  the  slightest  resistance.     To  quali-     tears  ran  over  every   part  of  it.     She    then 
fy  this  story,  he  remarked,    that  though  all     laid  it   down,  and  with  a  bit  of  sharp  shell 
the  dead  bodies  were  devoured  by  his  tribe,     disfigured  her  person  in  so  shocking  a  man- 
'  neither   he    nor    his    brother   ate    luiman     ner,  that  in  a  few   minutes  not  a  vestige  of 
flesh,    nor    did    they    fight    on    Sundays.'     her  former  beauty  remained.     She  first  be- 
When    asked    why  he   did    not  try    to  turn     gan  by  cutting   her  arms,  tiien  her  breasts, 
the  minds  of  his   people   to    agriculture,  he     and  latterly  her  face.     Every  incision    was 
said  it  was  impossible  ;  '  that  if  you  told   a     so   deep  as    to  cause  a  gush  of  blood  ;  but 
New  Zealander  to  work,  he  fell  asleep  ;  but     she   seemed    quite    insensible  to  pain,    and 
if  you  spo];e    of  fighting,    he   opened    his     performed  the   operation  with    heroic  reso- 
eyes  as  wide   as  a   tea-cup  ;    that  the  whole     lution. 

bent  of  his  mind  was  war,  and  that  he  "  He  whose  cruelty  had  caused  this  fright- 
looked  upon  figliting  as  fun.'  -  -  -  ful  exhibition,  was  evidently  amused  at  the 
"  The  beach  was  covered  with  natives,  horror  with  which  we  viewed  it  ;  and,  lay- 
waiting  the  return  of  the  expedition  ;  and,  ing  hold  of  the  head  by  the  hair,  which  was 
as  the  canoes  approached,  they  waded  out  long  and  black,  offered  to  sell  it  to  us  for 
to  meet  them,  and  assisted  in  hauling  them  an  axe,  turned  it  in  various  ways  to  show 
on  shore  and  in  landing  the  prisoners  and  it  ofi'to  the  best  advantage,  and  when  no 
the  baggage.  purchaser  was  to  be  I'ound,  replaced  it  in 
"  The  warriors  were  in  their  full  dress,  the  basket  from  whence  be  had  taken  it. 
their  hair  tied  up  in  a  bunch  on  their  heads.  The  features  were  as  perfect  as  when  in 
cUid  ornamented  with  white  feathers,  and  life,  and  though  the  daughter  was  quite 
their  faces  and  bodies  besmeared  with  oil  grown  up,  the  head  of  her  father  appeared 
and  redwochre.  They  recounted  to  the  to  be  that  of  a  youthful  and  handsome 
groups  that  surrounded   them,  the  dilTerent     man." 

events  of  their  excursion,  with   much   ges-  rj^j^j^  touching  example  of  filial  piety, 

iure  and  energy  ;  wiide  the  captives  sat  pa-  ,  ,-  i  •    i    i 

tiently  upon   the  beach,  awaiting  the  lot    ^'^  learn,  afterwarus  -  -  -  niaiTied  her 
which  was  to  consign  them  to  their  respec-    father's    murderer— a     New    Zealand 
56       ATHENEUM  voT,.  14.  parallel  to  the  flame  of   F-phesiis.     But 
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what  are  we  to  expect  from  these  ruth- 
less savages  ?     What   follows  will  tell. 

"  One  of  the  men  who  had  been  employ- 
ed in  cutting  food  for  the  bullocks  reported, 
that  curiosity  having  led  him  to  lift  up  a 
mat,  which  he  saw  spread  upon  the  ground 
near  King  George's  village,  he  discovered 
underneath  it  the  body  of  a  recently  mur- 
dered child,  with  the  entrails  taken  out,  as 
if  preparatory  to  its  being  devoured.  The 
story  was  so  shocking',  and  almost  incredi- 
ble, particularly  as  the  New  Zealandcrs  are 
very  fond  of  their  children,  that  no  belief 
was  attached  to  it,  until  it  was  corroborat- 
ed by  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  other 
men  who  were  with  him.  -  -  - 

"  One  of  the  officeis  of  the  ship  having 
visited  the  missionaries'  settlement  at  Tip- 
poona,  was  presented  with  a  human  bone, 
curiously  carved.  The  person  who  gave 
it  to  him,  assured  him  that  he  had  purchas- 
ed it  from  a  chief  of  Wangarooa,  who  had 
set  a  high  value  upon  it,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  the  rib  of  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  Boyd.  -  -  - 

"  The  gentleman  happening  to  pass 
through  the  village  of  Rangehoo  at  the 
time  of  this  cannibal  feast,  observed  the  na- 
tives particularly  active  in  throwing  their 
mats  over  some  object  round  which  they 
were  sitting,  when  they  saw  the  strangers 
approach.  The  gentlemen,  of  course,  con- 
tinued their  walk  without  appearing  to  no- 
tice what  they  had  seen  ;  but  a  sailor,  be- 
longing to  the  Catherin"",  who  followed  at 
some  distance,  and  in  whom  the  natives 
probably  thougiit  that  the  horrible  specta- 
cle would  excite  less  disgust  than  in  their 
superiors,  was  not  only  an  eye-witness  of 
their  eating  the  body,  but  was  invited  to 
partake  of  the  repast." 

Bvit  the  crimax  of  this  disgusting 
spectacle  is  yet  to  come. 

"  Though  well  aware  (Captain  C  assures 
us)  of  our  abhorrence  of  cannibalism,  they 
never  denied  it  to  be  one  of  their  customs  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  too  often  expressed 
their  predilection  for  human  flesh.  The 
limbs  only  of  a  man  are  eatable,  while,  with 
the  exception  of  the  head,  the  whole  body 
of  a  female  or  a  child  is  considered  deli- 
cious. 

'■  Besides  the  crew  of  the  Boyd,  other 
Europeans  have  from  time  to  time  fallen 
victims  to  their  ferocity  :  but  they  describe 
the  flesh  of  a  white  man  as  tough  and  un- 
palatable when  compared  to  that  of  their 
own  countrymen,  and  they  attribute  its  in- 
feriority to  our  universal  practice  of  using 
salt  with  our  fold. 

"  It  is  from  superstitious  motives  that 
they  devour  their  enemies  when  slain  in 
battle  :  but  there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  antliropophagy  is  practised  on 
other  occasions. 

"  Instances  occurred  during  our  resi- 
dence among  them,  and  under  the  eyes  of 
Kuropeaasj  of  female  slaves    having  been 


murdered  for  crimes  too  trifling  to  justify 
such  severity  ;  and  as  their  bodies  were 
immediately  cut  up,  washed,  and  removed 
to  a  place  where  they  could  be  eaten  with- 
out interruption  ;  and  as  the  intended  feast 
was  publicly  mentioned  by  the  natives  them- 
selves, it  is  to  be  presumed  the  horrid  pro- 
pensity was  gratified." 

This  must  have  been  a  pretty  sub- 
ject for  conversation  with  these  canni- 
bals ;  our  flesh  tingles  here  at  home,  at 
the  thoughts  of  a  chat  touching  the  rela- 
tive flavours  of  our  bones — gnawing 
and  the  more  tasty  picking  of  those  of 
a  person  who  did  not  spoil  his  carcass 
by  eatmg  salt.  In  other  respects  the 
natives,  though  they  pretend  to  this  del- 
icate relish,  are  sufficiently  filthy  in 
their  food : — 

"  -  -  -  To  the  inexpressible  astonishment 
of  the  islanders,  two  whales  that  came  into 
the  Bay  of  Islands,  were  attacked  by  the 
boats  of  the  whale  ships,  and  killed.  After 
the  blubber  had  been  cut  off,  the  carcass 
floated  on  shore. 

"  The  flesh  of  the  whale  being  consider- 
ed by  these  people  a  first-rate  delicacy, 
they  gathered  from  every  corner  of  the  bay 
to  feed  upon  it.  Innumerable  quarrels 
took  place  upon  the  back  of  the  fish,  and 
even  the  native  girls,  who  lived  as  servants 
to  the  missionaries,  and  were  fed  as  well 
as  their  masters,  either  abandoned  their 
employment  to  take  their  station  at  the  car- 
cass of  the  whale,  or  insisted  that  some  of 
it  should  be  purchased  for  their  consump- 
tion." 

Yet  "  The  New  Zealand  women  are  as 
fair  as  those  of  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, well-made,  and,  in  general,  hand- 
some. Before  matrimony,  concubinage  is 
scarcely  considered  a  crime,  nor  is  it  an 
impediment  to  the  highest  connexion  ;  af- 
ter it  they  are  faithful  and  affectionate 
wives,  and  yevy  fond  of  their  children. 
They  bear  with  the  greatest  patience  the 
violent  conduct  of  their  husbands,  who, 
considering  women  as  beings  infinitely  in- 
ferior to  themselves,  often  treat  them  with 
great  brutality." 

Other  points  of  their  character  are 
thus  described  : 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  define  what 
their  religion  is.  They  have  innumerable 
superstitions,  but  no  idolatry.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  chiefs  when  they  die  go  to  a 
very  happy  place,  but  that  the  Cookee  has 
no  further  existence  beyond  this  world. 
They  address  prayers  to  the  sun,  to  the 
moon,  to  the  stars,  and  even  to  the  winds', 
when  their  canoes  are  becalmed  or  in  a 
storm  ;  but  their  prayers  emanate  from 
casual  circumstances,  not  from  any  regu- 
lar form  or  time  of  adoration.  They  be- 
lieve in    a  Supreme  Being,    designated   thf 
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Atua,  or  somethings  incomprehensible  ;  the 
author  of  good  and  evil ;  the  divinity  who 
protects  them  in  danger,  or  destroys  them 
by  disease.  A  man  who  has  arrived  at  a 
certain  stage  of  incurable  illness,  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  Atua  ;  who  has  taken 
possession  of  him,  and  who,  in  the  shape  of 
a  lizard,  is  devouring  his  intestines  ;  after 
which  no  human  assistance  or  comfort  can 
be  given  to  the  sufferer,  and  he  is  carried 
out  of  the  village,  and  left  to  die.  He  who 
has  had  his  hair  cut  is  in  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  Atua  ;  he  is  removed  from 
the  contact  and  society  of  his  family  and 
his  tribe;  he  dare  not  touch  his  food  him- 
self; it  is  put  into  his  mouth  by  another 
person  ;  nor  can  he  for  some  days  resume 
his  accustonied  occupations,  or  associate 
with  his  fellow  men.  An  elderly  female, 
or  kind  of  priestess,  of  the  tribe  of  any 
warrior,  who  is  going  to  fight,  abstains 
from  food  for  two  days,  and  on  the  third, 
when  purified  and  influenced  by  the  .\tua, 
after  various  ceremonies,  pronounces  an  in- 
cantation for  the  success  and  safety  of  him 
whom  she  is  about  to  send  forth  to  battle. 
But  the  attributes  of  the  Atua,  are  so  vague, 
and  his  power  and  protection  so  undefined, 
and  there  is  moreover  such  a  want  of  una- 
nimity among  the  people  themselves  in  ma- 
ny things  relating  to  him,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  discover  any  thing  like  sys- 
tem in  their  theology. 

"  Their  general  food  is  the  koomera,  or 
sweet  potatoe  :  the  root  of  the  fern,  roast- 
ed and  pounded ;  the  indigenous  taro, 
which  is  very  sweet ;  the  common  potatoe  ; 
the  cabbage   plant;    and  fish,  which  they 


take  in  great  abundance.  They  dry  their 
fish  in  the  sun  without  salt,  and  it  continues 
good  for  many  months.  They  use  «n  im- 
mense quantity  or  cockles  ;  and  though 
they  sometimes  eat  pork,  it  is  onlv  on  great 
occasions  :  they  generally  reserve  it  to  bar- 
ter with  the  Europeans.  The  pigs  run 
wild  in  the  woods,  and  are  caught  with 
much  difficulty  and  with  the  assistance  of 
dogs,  which  themselves  are  sometimes  eat- 
en, and  are  considered  a  great  delicacy. 
Dogs  and  rats  are  the  only  native  quadru- 
peds of  the  island  ;  the  former  are  like  our 
fox  in  shape,  but  variable  in  the  colour  ; 
and  the  latter  arc  so  much  smaller  than  the 
European  rat,  that  a  chief  expressed  a 
wish  for  an  importation  of  some  from  Eng- 
land to  improve  the  breed,  and  thereby  give 
him  a  more  bountiful  meal.  The  taro 
plant,  which  lias  been  imported  from  Ota- 
heite,  is  cultivated  by  a  icw  natives  with 
much  success.  Their  appetites  are  im- 
mense ;  and  all  their  food  is  cooked  in  one 
and  the  same  manner,  namely,  in  hot  stones 
covered  over  with  leaves  and  earth,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  oven  ;  and,  certainly,  their 
vegetables  and  cockles  are  particularly 
good  when  dressed  in  this  way.  They  were 
very  fond  of  our  biscuit ;  and  though  it 
was  literally  so  full  of  vermin  that  none  of 
us  could  cat  it,  the  tribes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  5iiip  very  eagerly  bartered  for 
it  their  potatoes,  and  the  other  esculent 
plants  introduced  mto  the  island  by  Cap- 
tain Cook.  Reckless,  however,  of  the  fu- 
ture, they  had  soon  disposed  of  theii  little 
stock,  and  they  afterwards  lived  in  compar- 
itive  misery." 


(Blackwood's  Mag.) 

SUNDAY  EVENING. 


I  SAT  last  Sunday  evening, 

From  sun-set  even  till  night, 
At  the  open  casement,  watching 

The  day's  departing  light. 
Such  hours  to  me  are  holy. 

Holier  than  tongue  can  tell — 
They  fall  on  my  heart  like  dew 

On  tlie  drooping  heather  bell. 
The  sun  had  shone  bright  all  day — 

His  setting  was  brighter  still  ; 
But  there  sprang  up  a  lovely  air 

As  he  dropt  down  the  western  hill. 
The  fields  and  lanes  were  swarming 

With  holy-day  folks  in  their  best  ; 
Released  from  their  six  diiys'  cares, 

By  the  seventh  day's  peace  and  rest. 
I  heard  the  light-hearted  laugh, 

The  trampling  of  many  feet  ; 
I  saw  them   go  merrily  by, 

And  to  me  the  sight  was  sweet. 
There's  a  sacred,  soothing  sweetness, 

A  pervading  spirit  of  bliss. 
Peculiar  from  all  other  times, 

In  a  Sabbath  eve  like  this. 


Methinks,  though  I  knew  not  the  day, 

Nor  beheld  those  glad  faces,  yet  all 
Would  tell  me  that  nature  was  keeping 

Some  solemn  festival. 
The  steer  and  the  steed,  in  their  pastures, 

Lie  down  with  a  look  of  peace. 
As  if  they  knew  'twas  commanded, 

That  this  day  their  labours  should  cease 
Tiie  lark's  vesper  song  is  more  thrilling, 

As  he  mounts  to  bid  Heaven  good  night , 
The  brook  "sings"  a  quieter  "tune  ;" 

The  sun  sets  in  lovelier  light. 
The  grass,  the  green  leaves,  and  the  flowers. 

Are  tinged  v/ith  more  exquisite  hues; 
More  odorous  incense  from  out  them 

Steams  up  with  the  evening  dews. 
So  I  sat  last  Sunday  evening, 

Musing  on  all  these  things, 
AVith  that  quiet  gladness  of  spirit. 

No  thought  of  this  world  brings. 
I  watch'd  the  departing  glory 

Till  its  last  red  streak  grew  pale, 
And  Earth  and  Heaven  were  woven 

In  Twilijfht'e  dusUy  veil, 
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Then  the  lavk  dropt  down  to  his  mate, 

By  her  nest  on  ihe  dewy  ground  ; 
And  the  stir  of  human  life 

Died  away   to  a  distant  sound. 
All  sounds  died  away — The  light  laugh, 

The  far  footstep,  tlie  merry  call, 
To  such  stillness,  the  pulse  of  one's  heart 

Might  have  echo'd  a  rose  leaf's  fall. 
And,  by  little  and  little,  the  darkness 

Waved  wider  its  sable  wings. 
Till  the  nearest  objects,  and  largest, 

Became  shapeless,  confused  things. 
And,  at  last,  all  was  dark — Then  I  felt 

A  cold  sadness  steal  over  my  heart. 
And  I  said  to  myself,  "  Such  is  life — 

So  its  hopes  and  its  pleasures  depart." 
And  when  night  romes,the  dark  night  of  age, 

What  remaineth  beneath  the  sun, 
Of  all  that  was  lovely  and  loved. 

Of  all  we  have  learnt  and  done  ? 
When  tlie  eye  waxeth  dim,  and  the  ear 

To  sweet  music  grows  dull  and  cold. 
And  the  fancy  Inirns  low,  and  the  heart — 

Oh,  Heaven  !  can  the  heart  grow  old  .'' 
Then,  what  remaineth  of  life. 

But  the  lees  with  bitterness  fraught .' 


What  then — But  I  check'd  as  it  rose, 

And  rebuked  that  weak,  wicked  though! 
And  T  lifted  mine  03'es  up,  and,  lo  '. 

An  answer  was  written  on  high, 
By  the  finger  of  God  himself. 

In  the  depths  of  the  dark  blue  sky. 
There  appear'd  a  sign  in  the  east  ; 

A  bright,  beautiful,  fixed  star, 
And  I  look'd  on  its  steady  light 

Till  the  evil  thoughts  fled  afar. 
And  the  lesser  lights  of  Heaven 

Shone  out,  with  their  pale  soft  rays, 
Like  the  calm,  unearthly  comforts 

Of  a  good  man's  latter  days. 
And  there  came  up  a  sweet  perfume 

P'lom  the  unseen  flowers  below, 
Like  the  savour  of  virtuous  deeds, 

Of  deeds  done  long  ago. 
Like  the  mem'ry  of  well-spent  time. 

Of  things  that  were  holy  and  dear, 
Of  friends,  "  departed  this  life 

In  the  Lord's  faith  and  fear." 
So  the  burthen  of  darkness  was  taken 

From  my  soul,  and  my  heart  felt  light, 
And  I  laid  me  down  to  slumber 

With  peaceful  thoughts  that  night. 


(Europ.  Mag.) 

When  we  speak  of  simplicity,  it  were  injustice  to  the  manes  of  the  un- 
known bard  not  to  introduce  to  notice  a  piece  of  former  times,  the  author  of 
which  has  sHded  into  the  current  of  oblivion,  but  whicli  it  will  be  a  merit  in  any 
publication  to  be  the  medium  of  restoring. 

THIS  ORPHA]^   BOIT. 


Alas  !  I  am  an  Orphan  Boy, 

With  naught  on  earth  to  cheer  my  heart ; 
No  father's  love,  no  mother's  joy. 

Nor  kin  nor  kind  to  take  my  part. 
My  lodging  is  the  cold,  cold  ground, 

I  eat  tlie  bread  ot  charity  ; 
And  when  the  kiss  of  love  goes  round, 

There  is  no  kiss,  alas,  for  me. 

Yet  once  I  had  a  father  dear, 

A  mother  too,  F  wont  to  prize  ; 
With  ready  hand  to  wipe  the  tear, 

If  chanc'd  the  transient  tear  to  rise. 
But  cause  of  tears  was  rarely  found. 

For  all  my  heart  was  youthful  glee, 
And  when  the  kiss  of  love  went  round. 

How  sweet  a  kiss  there  was  for  nie. 

But,  ah !  there  came  a  war  they  say  ; 

What  is  a  war  .' — I  cannot  tell : 
But  drums  and  fifes  did  sweetly  play, 

And  loudly  rang  our  village  bell. 
In  truth  it  was  a  prettty  sound 

I  thought, — nor  could  1  thence  foresee, 
That  when  the  kiss  of  love  went  round, 

There  soon  should  be  po  kiss  for  me. 

A  scarlet  coat  my  father  took. 

And  sword  as  bright  as  bright  could  be, 
And  feathers  that  so  gaily  look, 

All  in  a  shining  cap  had  he. 


Then  how  my  little  heart  did  bound, 
Alas,  1  thought  it  fine  to  see — 

Nor  dreamt,  that  w  hen  the  kiss  went  round, 
There  soon  should  be  no  kiss  for  me. 

At  length  the  bell  again  did  ring, — 

There  was  a  victory  they  said  ; 
'Twas  what  my  father  said  he'd  bring, 

But,  ah  !   it  brought  my  father  dead. 
Rly  mother  shriek'd,  her  heart  was  woe, 

She  clasp'd  me  to  her  trembling  knee; — 
O  God  I  that  you  may  never  know, 

How  wild  a  kiss  she  gave  to  me  ! 

But  once  again, — but  once  again. 

These  lips  a  mother's  kisses  felt ; 
That  once  again, — that  once  again, 

The  tale  a  heart  of  stone  would  melt. 
'Twas  when  upon  her  death-bed  laid, 

(0  God  !  O  God  !  that  sight  to  see), 
"  Wy  child,  my  child,"  she  feebly  said, 

And  gave  a  parting  kiss  to  me. 

So  now  I  am  an  Orphan  Boy, 

WitJi  nought  below  my  heart  to  cheer ; 
No  mother's  love,  no  father's  joy. 

Nor  kin  nor  kind  to  wipe  the  tear. 
My  lodging  is  the  cold,  cold  ground, 

I  eat  the  bread  of  charity  ; 
And  when  the  kiss  of  love  goes  round, 

There  is  no  kiss,  alas,  for  rae. 
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It  is  on  the  lasl  four  lines  of  the  fifth 
verse  ending 

"  O  God  !  that  you  may  never  know, 
How  wild  a  kiss  she  gave  to  nie, 

that  we  will  repose  our  judgment,  wil- 
ling here  to  take  our  stand,  and  to  rest 
on  this  our  reputation  for  critical  dis- 
cernment. We  maintain  this  to  he  as 
simple,  natural,  pathetic  and  touching 
a  sentiment,  and  clothed  in  as  unaffec- 
ted diction,  as  any  to  be  found  in  the 
elegies  of  the  most  admired  poets.  Tlie 
speaker  expatiates    not   on    the  par- 


ticular feeling  excited  in  his  mother  or 
himself,  when  the  kiss  was  imprinted, 
but  breaks  out  into  an  exclamation 
which,  while  it  deprecates  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  reality,  implies  the  impossi- 
bility of  description. — As  for  the  moth- 
er's feelings,  'tis  merely  "  her  heart 
was  woe  f  not  the  seat  of  woe,  nor  dis- 
tracted b}'^  a  thousand  woes.  It  is  these 
bursts  of  nature,  these  unlaboured 
starts  of  genuine  sentiment,  that  consti- 
tute the  attraction  of  the  simple  elegy. 


OF    ECCENTRIC    CHARACTEnS    LATF.IY   DrXEASED. 

(New  Mon.) 

Died,  in  Cork,  Mr.  M.  Qiiill,  Surgeon  of  with     such     accompaniments   as    these: — 

the  1st  Veteran  Battalion.      He   was  a  na-  "  Here,  Jack,    take    a    Deoch  andhvras  (a 

tive  of  Tralee,  and   a  genuine  specimen  of  drink  at  the  door)  before  you  depart* ."    "  I 

the  whimsical  Irish  character.     He  was  ap-  sav,  Bill,  have  a  slug]  before  you  get  a  bid- 

pointed  Assistant  Surgeon    of  the  31st  foot  let."     A  mass  of  tiie   enemy's  cavalry,   in- 

about  the  year  1807  or  1808,  and  went  with  eluding  a    regiment  of  Polish   lancers,  pre- 

Iiis  regiment  to  Portugal,  in  18G9.     He  pos-  pared  to  charge  the  31st.       Colonel    Duck- 

sessed  and  displayed  in   an    extraordinary  worth    ordered    the    regiment    to    form   in 

degree  all   the    wit,    humour,    eccentricity,  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  discover- 

and  talent  for  badinage,  that  distinguish  his  ed  Maurice,  shaking  from  head  to  foot  with 

countrymen.     To  the  originality  of  his  con-  well  dissembled  terrors  ;   when   the    follow- 

ceptions,  the  address  of  his    remarks,    and  ing  conversation  took  place  between  them  : 

the   strangeness    of    his    phraseology,    the  "  This  is  no  place  for    you,  Mr.    Maurice." 

richness  and    purity  of  his  brogue  gave  pe-  "  By  J — s,  Colonel,  I  was  just  thinking  so. 

culiar   piquancy.     He  loved  ease,  good  liv-  I  v.ish  to  the  Holy  Father  that  She  greatest 

ing,  and  society — to  want  the  latter  rcquir-  rascal  in  Ireland  was  kicking  me  up  Dame- 

ed  him  to  be  placed  in  a  desert.     It  would  street\,  and  that  even  though  every  friend  I 

almost  seem  that    he    administered    "  love  have  in   the  world  were    looking   at  him  !" 

powders"  to  his  acquaintances;     for  so  at-  Finding  it  impossible  to  break    the    square 

tractive  was  he,  that  his  quarters  were  the  formed  by  the  31st,    the   enemy's    cavalry, 

rendezvous  of  all  tiie  officers  who  could  by  having  sustained  great  loss,  retired  ;  when, 

possibility  or  propriety  repair  to    them,    to  ordering  his  regiment  to  deploy,  "  Falli/i.' " 

"Beguile  the  tedium  of  the  whiter's  night."  said  the  Col.— "  Fall  out!"  cried  Maurice. 

None  stayed  away  except   those  who    were  -"^'id    scampered     off:     but,  hearins:  that  a 


unfortunately,  from  their  rank,  precluded 
by  military  etiquette  from  enjoying,  if  not 
"  the  feast  of  reason,"  at  least  "  the  flow  of 


Captain  of  tiie  31st  was  severel3'  wounded, 
he  returned  into  fire,  and  dressed  liim.  He 
had   just   finished   this    O[)oration    when    a 


.:"ul,"  with  which  the  gay  mercurial  Assist-     twelve-pound    shot  struck  the  ground  close 


ant  Surgeon  entertained  his  visitors.  Tl 
rushlight  in  his  hut  or  lodging  was  a  bea- 
con to  the  fatigued,  weather-beaten,  ex- 
hausted, an<l  dispirited  soldier.  We  have 
said  that  he  was  witty  and  addicted  to 
badinage;  but  the  shafts  of  his  wit  were 
not  barbed  ;  nor  were  his  personal  allusions 
rendered  unpleasant  by  the  slightest  touch 
or  tinge  of  ill-nature    or    offensive  coarse- 


10  them,  and  covered  Maurice  and  his  pa- 
tient with  earth.  "  By  J — s,  there's  more 
where  that  came  from  !"  said  Maurice,  and 
again  took  to  his  heels.  A  few  minutes  af- 
ter, his  brave  and  indulgent  commander 
fell,  covered  with  glory.  Quill  was  a  great 
favourite  of  the  Colonel,  although  at  tirst 
he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  droll. 
Of  the  nature   of  his   replies   to   the   many 


ness.  "lie  was  brave,  but  affected  coward-     qi'estions    with  which    Colonel   Duckworth 


ice  ;  and  gave  such  whimsical  expression 
to  his  assumed  fear  as  provoked  laughter  in 
the  hottest  engagement :  of  this,  his  con- 
duct at  "  the  bloody  fight  of  AJbuera  "  will 
be  a  sufficient  example. — Quill  had,  unnec- 
essarily, followed  the  regiment  "  into  fire," 
as  it  is  termed.  Creeping  on  liis  hands 
and  knees,  with  boyish  antics,  he  traversed 
the  rear  of  the  line,  pulling  the  officers  by 
their  coats  and  tendering  his  brandy  bottle 


assailed  him,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  other 
officers,  and  to  furnish  a  specimen  of 
Quill's  manner  I  shall  add  one  more  in- 
stance : — "  I  am  desirous  to  know,  I\lr.  Mau- 
rice," said  the  Colonel,  "  why  you  left  the 
regiment  in  nhich  3'ou  served,  and  to  what 
good  fortune  we  .nre  to   ascribe  your  selec- 

*  Tlic   AiUhov   of  Waverley  cal!;^  this   "  a  stirrup 
cup;"  Quill  intciKird  il  lor  a  stir  up. 
f  A  slu^,  a  cant  name  lor  a  drajn. 
i  The  Bond-street  of  Dul'lfw, 
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tion  of  ours?" — <*Why,  to  tell  the  truth, 
Colonel,"  with  affected  embarrassment,  '- 1 

)eft   the because    some    of    the    mess 

spoons  were  found  in  my  kit ;  and  you 
kno«v  that  would  not  do  in  one  of  the  crack 
regiments,  Colonel !  I  chose  tlie  Thirty-Jirst 
because  I  had  a  brother  in  the  Thirty-second, 
and  I  wanted  to  be  near  him."  He  despair- 
ed of  advancement  after  the  termination 
of  the  war,  and  in  his  reply  to  a  friend  who 
asked  him  what  rank  he  held  : — "  Why,  I 
have  been  thirteen  years  an  Assistant-Sur- 
geon, and  with  the  blessing  of  God — that  is, 
if  I  live  and  behave  myself,  I  shall  be   one 


for  thirteen  years  more."  We  feel  some 
degree  of  pleasure  in  observing  by  the  no- 
tice of  his  death  that  tliis  prophecy  had 
been  falsified,  and  that  he  had  been  promo- 
ted to  the  rank  of  full  surgeon.  Mr.  Quill 
died  young  ;  he  must  have  been  under  for- 
ty years  of  age.  Of  him  might  be  truly 
said  that  he  possessed, 

Spirits  o'erflowing — wit  that  did  ne'er  offend  : 
He  gain'd  no  enemy,  and  he  lost  no  friend. 

And  the  tear  of  many  a  veteran  will  fall 
when  he  shall  hear  that  Maurice  Quill  is  no 
more. 
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The  Siege  of  Valencia  ;  a  dramatic 
poem.  The  hast  Constantine  ;  with 
other  poems.  By  Mrs.  Hemans. 
%vo. 

It  is  with  very  sincere  pleasure  that 
we  notice  the  present  publication,  from 
the  pen  of  a  lady  by  whose  beautiful 
compositions  our  own  pages  have  been 
frequently  enriched.  Amongst  all  the 
productions  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  muse, 
"  The  Seige  of  Valencia"  will,  we  feel 
persuaded,  rank  the  highest.  The  dic- 
tion throughout  is  sustained  and  highly 
poetical  ;  and  the  moral  feeling  which 
pervades  the  poem,  noble  and  elevated. 
"  The  Last  Constantine"  displays  the 
triumph  of  the  Mahometan  arms  over 
the  remnant  of  Byzantian  glory.  Well 
adapted  as  this  subject  is  for  poetical 
embellishment,  Mrs.  Hemans  has  treat- 
ed it  with  spirit,  and  given  us  a  very 
attractive  poem  ;  but  in  labouring  per- 
haps at  higher  finishing,  she  has  in 
some  measure  abridged  the  freedom 
of  her  muse.  The  stanza  of  Spenser 
perhaps  was,  as  it  generally  is  from  its 
difficult  construction,  one  cause  of  this. 
Highly  elegant  and  chaste,  this  poem 
may  not  be  so  much  a  favourite  with 
general  readers  as  "  The  Siege  of 
Valencia,"  but  it  will  have  admirers 
among  the  more  discriminating,  who 
can  duly  appreciate  its  merits.  There 
is  something  also  indistinct  and  diffuse 
in  the  events  and  action  of  the  poem, 
but  it  abounds  with  passages  that  will 
sustain  the  reputation  of  its  authoress. 
Several  of  the  smaller  pieces  have,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  adorned  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine ;  but  to  these  a  few 


more  minor  poems  are  added,  of  sin- 
gular beauty.  Where  so  many  delight- 
ful passages  strike  the  eye,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  selection.  The  following 
simple  ballad,  from  "  The  Siege  of 
Valencia,"  may  serve  to  give  a  very 
pleasing  idea  Mrs.H.'s  powers,  to  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  her  writ- 
ings:— 

BALLAD. 

"  Why  is  the  Spanish  maiden's  grave 

So  far  from  her  own  bright  land  ? 
Tlie  sunny  flowers  that  o'er  it  wave 

Were  sown  by  no  kindred  hand. 
"  Tis  not  the  orange-bough  that  sends 

Its  breatli  on  the  sultry  air, 
'Tis  not  the  myrtle-stem  that  bends 

To  the  breeze  of  evening  there  ! 
"  But  the  Rose  of  Sharon's  eastern  bloom 

By  the  silent  dwelling  fades. 
And  none  but  strangers  pass  the  tomb 

Which  the  Palm  of  Judah  shades. 
"  The  lowly  Cross,  with  flowers  o'ergrowli, 

Marks  well  that  place  of  rest ; 
But  who  hath  graved,  on  its  mossy  stone, 

A  sword,  a  helm,  a  crest  ? 
"  These  are  the  trophies  of  a  chief, 

A  lord  of  the  axe  and  spear  ! 
— Some  blossom  pluck'd,  some  faded  leaf, 

Should  grace  a  maiden's  bier  ! 

"  Scorn  not  her  tomb — deny  not  her 

The  honours  of  the  brave  ! 
O'er  that  forsaken  sepulchre 

Banner  and  plume  might  wave. 
"  She  bound  the  steel,  in  battle  tried, 

Her  fearless  heart  above. 
And  stood  with  brave  men,  side  by  side, 

In  strength  and  faith  of  love  ! 

"  That  strength  prevail'd — that  faith  was  bless'd  ! 

True  was  the  javelin  thrown. 
Yet  pierced  it  not  her  warrior's  breast, 

She  met  it  with  her  own  ! 
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"  And  nobly  won,  where  heroes  fell 

In  arms  for  the  holy  shrine, 
A  death  which  saved  what  she  loved  so  well, 

And  a  grave  in  Palestine. 
"  Then  let  the  Rose  of  Shai-on  spread 

Its  breast  to  the  glowing  air, 
And  the  Palm  of  Judah  lift  its  head, 

Green  and  immortal  there  ! 
"  And  let  yon  grey  stone,  undefaced, 

With   its  trophy  mark  the  scene, 
Telling  the  pilgrim  of  the  waste. 

Where  Lo\e  and  Death  have  been." 

BEDS,  BEDDING. 

TheRomansat  first  slept  upon  straw, 
to  which  succeeded  dry  leaves,  skins  of 
beasts  for  mattresses,  and  to  them  mat- 
tresses of  the  wool  of  Miletiis,  and 
down-beds,  imported  from  Egypt,  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  geese  there 
kept.  We  find  their  beds  sometimes 
of  ppacocks'  feathers,  amazingly  stuffed, 
and  for  old  men  exceedingly  soft ;  and 
these,  with  others  of  hay,  leaves,  rush- 
es, chaff,  &c.  have  descended  to  the 
Middle  Age.  Flock-beds  were  invent- 
ed by  the  Gauls. 

DRUNKARDS. 

A  whip  was  anciently  hung  in  the 
church  for  punishing  them.  The  em- 
blem of  drunkards  was  a  barrel  stand- 
ing on  end.  vvith  a  bung  hole  above  and 
a  spigot  beneath.  Accordingly,  at 
Newcastle,  a  tub  was  put  over  them, 
with  holes  made  for  the  head  and  hands 
and  so  they  were  obliged  to  walk 
through  the  town.  The  Classical  An- 
cients conveyed  people  to  bed,  as  now. 

THE    LATE    LORD    ERSKINE. 

To  mention  one  instance  of  the  pow- 
erful eloquence  of  Mr.  Erskine  at  the 
bar:  he  is  said  to  have  forgotten  for 
which  party,  in  a  particular  cause,  he 
had  been  retained  ;  and,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  agent  that  had  feed  him, 
and  the  horror  of  the  poor  client  behind, 
he  uttered  a  fervent  speech  e.xactly  in 
opposition  of  the  interests  he  had  been 
hired  to  defend.  Such  was  the  zeal  of 
his  eloquence,  that  no  whispered  re- 
monstrance from  the  rear,  no  tugging 
at  the  elbow  could  stop  him.  But  just 
as  he  was  about  to  sit  down,  the  trem- 
bling agent  put  a  slip  of  paper  into  his 
hands^  '•  You  have  pleaded  for  the 
wrong  party  ;"  whereupon,  with  an 
air  of  infinite  composure  he  resumed 
the  thread  of  his  oration,  saying,  "Such, 
my  lord,  is  the  statement  you  will  pro- 


bably hear  from  my  brother,  of  the  op- 
posite side  of  this  cause.  I  shall  now 
beg  leave,  in  a  very  k\\  words,to  show 
your  lordship  how  utterly  untenable 
are  the  principles,  and  how  distorted 
are  the  facts,  upon  which  this  very  spe- 
cious statement  has  proceeded."  And 
so  then  he  went  once  more  over  the 
same  ground,  and  did  not  take  his  seat 
till  he  had  most  energetically  refuted 
himself,  and  destroyed  the  eflect  of  his 
former  pleading. 

KNOT. 

These,  as  cognizances,  were  com- 
mon. The  knot  was  the  symbol  of 
Love,  Faith,  and  Friendship,  among 
the  ancient  Danes.  The  true-love 
knot  is  from  the  Danish  Tnilofa.  '  I 
plight  my  faith.'  Thence  came  the 
Bride-favours,  or  top-knots  at  marriage. 

ANECDOTE    OP    LOUIS    XVIII. 

The  newspapers  in  England,  some 
time  ago,  briefly  noticed  the  act  of  par- 
don, granted  by  the  King  of  France  to 
a  person  condemned  to  the  galleys  for 
ten  years,  for  having  violated  the  cor- 
don  simitairc  on  the  frontiers,  but  there 
are  some  interesting  particulars  connec- 
ted with  the  account  which  have  been 
over-looked.  The  mother  of  the  con- 
demned sold  every  thing  that  she  pos- 
sessed, to  procure  the  means  of  travel- 
ling from  Bordeaux  to  Paris,  and,  on 
her  arrival  there,  applied  to  the  Duchess 
of  Angouleme  and  the  Duchess  de 
Berri,  by  whom  she  was  very  gracious- 
ly received.  They  recommended  her 
to  the  minister  of  justice,  and  even  con- 
trived to  place  her  in  a  situation  where 
she  might  see  and  speak  to  the  Mon- 
arch. When  the  King  appeared,  she 
fell  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Sire,  you  see  before  you  a 
wretched  Bordelaise  mother,  who  solic- 
its pardon  for  her  son,  condemned  for 
ten  years  to  the  galleys,  for  violating 
the  cordon  snnitaire.  JMay  the  al- 
mighty God,  who  protects  you,  inspire 
you,  with  the  sentiment  of  mercy  to- 
wards the  only  child  of  an  afflicted 
mother."  The  King  instantly  took 
the  petition  which  she  presented,  and 
proceeded  to  mass,  where  he  again  saw 
her.  His  Majesty  regarded  her  with 
an  eye  of  pity,  and  by  nodding  his 
head  good  humouredly,  gave  her  reason 
to  hope  that  her  prayer  was  granted. 
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When  the  mass  was  ended,  the  King 
carae  towards  the  mother,  and,  having 
read  the  petition,  said,  "  I  am  rejoiced 
that  I  can  in  this  instance  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  my  heart,  without  attacking 
the  just  severity  of  laws  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  morality.  Your  son 
has  been  guilty  of  an  indiscretion,  but 
not  of  a  crime  produced  by  a  corrup- 
tion of  principle.  I  should  be  much 
grieved  if  a  young  man,  the  support  of 
his  mother,  were  to  pine  in  wretched- 
ness for  ten  years  for  such  an  error, 
and  still  more  so,  if  during  that  period 
he  should  contract  habits  destructive  to 
his  morals  and  to  your  happiness.  Pun- 
ishments are  intended  to  prevent  the 
example  of  crime,  and  not  to  expose 
the  pure  mind  to  corruption.  Your 
son  is  pardoned."  The  poor  woman 
fell  at  the  King's  feet,  bathed  in  her 
tears.  The  duchess  of  Angoulerae  gen- 
erously supplied  her  with  the  means  of 
returning  to  Bordeaux. 

SUGAR. 

It  has  been  controverted,  whether 
the  sugar  of  the  ancients  resembled  ours 
or  not.  Some  have  said,  that  we  owe 
the  discovery  to  India.  Isaiah  says 
[xliii.  23.]  '  thou  bast  brought  me  ?io 
sweet  cane,  with  mone^ .'  Joinville 
mentions  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  at 
Acre,  so  that  it  is  probable  the  Arabi- 
ans, as  Arvieux  contends,  introduced  it 
under  the  Caliphs.  It  was  certainly 
supposed  among  us  to  be  brought  from 
Barbary,  before  the  trade  to  the  West 
Indies  was  fully  established.  It  was 
used  here  in  the  fifteenth  century  in 
loaves,  and  such  loaves  wc'ie,  presented 
to  great  persons,  from  whom  favour 
and  protection  were  expected.  This 
mention  of  loaves  renders  dubious  An- 
derson's account,  that  the  refining  of  it 
was  first  discovered  by  a  Venetian  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

CONVERSION    OF    ATMOSPHERIC    AIR 
INTO  A  FLUID   BY    PRESSURE. 

Mr.  Perkins  has,  we  learn,  compressed  at- 
mospheric air  to  such  a  dejjree,  that  a  small 
portion  of  fluid  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
compressed  column.  This  fluid  does  not 
wholly  recover  its  gaseous  state  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  It  was  supposed  to  he 
water,  hut  this  is  not  yet  ceilain:  several 
otiier  gases  have  been  converted  into  liquids 
by  the  same  powerful  agency. 

QUEEN    ANNe's    FARTHING. 

A  Correspondent,  alluding  to  a  statement 
in  the  Morning  Post  of  27th  August,  respect- 


inara  trial  in  Dublin  on  the  16th,  to  recover 
a  Queen  Anne's  Farthing  (valued  at  350/.) 
of  which  the  owner  (Mary  Malony)  was  de- 
frauded, and  which,  it  appears,  was  actually 
sold  by  a  Mr.  Home,  of  tiie  Royal  Arcade, 
fur  SOOZ.  inquires,  "•  why  a  Queen  Anne's 
Farthing  is  so  valuable,  as  the  writer  has 
one  that  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  family 
more  than  sixty  years,  and  is,  as  he  believes, 
a  genuine  one  ?"  The  writer  adds,  that  he 
had  always  considered  the  subject  a  jest  un- 
til he  saw  the  above  account  before  Mr. 
Commissioner  Burrows,  of  the  lusolvent 
Court,  Dublin. 

LIST  OP  WORKS  PUBLISHED. 
Howitt's  British  Preserve,  royal  4to.  price 
21.  10s.  proofs,  HI.  8s.— Mitford's  Observa- 
tions on  Christianity,  foolscap  8vo.  9s.-— 
Count  Arezzi,  a  tragedy.  8vo.  6s. — First 
Love,  a  Tale,  2  vols.  12mo.  10^.  Gd. — Memoirs 
oi'  Count  Hulin  and  M.  Dupin,  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
English,  3s.  6d.  French.— Belsham's  George 
111.  vols  13  &  14.  Svo.  21s.— William  Tell, 
or  the  Patriot  of  Switzerland,  18mo.  5s. 
plain,  6s.  6rf.  coloured.— Seige  of  Kenil- 
worih,  4  vols.  12mo— Juvenile  Recollections, 
12mo.  6s. —  Belfrage's  Monitor  to  Families, 
I'Smo.  7s.  6f/.-— Lloyd  on  Religions  Fasting, 
12iiio.  2s.  6r?.  — Forsyth's  Mother's  Medical 
Pocket  Book,  ISmo.  Is.  6rf. — Debates  con- 
nected with  the  Charges  brought  against  the 
High  Sheritr  of  Dublin,  Svo.  12s.— Riving- 
ton's  Annual  Register  1799,  Svo.  1/.— -Chitty 
on  Connnerce,  vols.  2  to  4,  2/.  14s.  6d. — Har- 
rison on  Fruit  Trees.  8vo.  12s. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  Percy 
M;il!ory.   By  the  Author  of  "  Pen  Owen." 

Clara  Cliester,  a  Poem,  by  the  Authoi  of 
"Rome,"  and  the  "  Vale  of  Chamouny," 
will  be  published  in  a  few  weeks. 

Professor  Buckl.-ind  is  printing  a  Descrip- 
tion of  an  Antediluvian  Den  of  Hyenas, 
discovered  at  Kirkdale,  Yorkshire,  in  1821, 
and  containing  the  remains  of  the  hyena,  ti- 
ger, bear,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopota- 
mus, and  sixteen  other  animals,  all  formerly 
natives  in  this  country;  with  a  comparative 
view  of  many  similar  caverns  and  dens  in 
England  and  Germany. 

Duke  Christian  ofLuneburg,  or  Tradi- 
tions from  the  Hartz,  by  Miss  Jane  Porter, 
will  speedily  appear. 

The  Indefatigable  W.  Kitchiner,  m. d.  is 
preparing  a  work  on  the  Economy  of  the 
Eyes,  coiisisting  of  precepts  for  the  improve- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  Sight. 

An  Egyptian  tale  is  printing,  called  Ram- 
eses. 

The  organ  of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  is 
said  to  to  have  6,300  pipes,  with  110  stops, 
(these  latter  being  50  more  than  are  in  the 
famous  one  of  Haerlem);  yet,  so  ample  are 
the  bellows,  that,  when  stretched,  they  sup- 
ply the  full  organ  filteen  minutes.  The  mode 
of'tilliiig  them  with  air  is  singular;  for  in- 
stead of  working  with  his  hands,  a  man 
walks  backwards  and  forwards  along  an  in- 
clined plane  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
which  is  balanced  in  the  middle  on  its  axis ; 
under  each  end  is  a  pair  of  bellows,  of  about 
six  feet  by  three  and  a  half.  These  commu- 
nicate with  five  other  pair  united  by  a  bar; 
and  the  latter  are  so  contrived,  that  when 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  overstrained,  a 
valve  is  lifted  up,  and  gives  them  relief. 
Passing  ten  times  along  the  inclined  plane 
fills  all  these  vessels. 
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(Loud.  Mag.  Dec.) 
ODE  TO   THE    SEA. 

From  the  French. 

At  length  I  look  on  thee  again, 
Abyss  of  azure  !   thou  vast  main, 
Long  by  my  verse  implored  in  vain, 

Alone  inspired  by  thee  ; 
The  magic  of  thy  sounds  alone 
Can  raise  the  transports  I  have  known, 
My  harp  is  mute  unle.ss  its  tone 

Be  waked  beside  the  sea. 

The  iieights  of  Blanc  have  fired  mine  eyes. 
Those  three  bare  mounts  tiiat  touch  the  skies; 
I  loved  the  terror  of  their  brow, 
I  loved  their  diadem  of  snow, 
But  O,  thou  wild  and  awfu!  sea, 

More  dear  to  me 
Thy  threatening  dear  immensity  ! 

Dread  ocean  !  burst  upon  me  with  thy  shores  : 

Fling  wide  thy  waters — where  the  storms  bear  sway 

Thy  bosom  opens  to  a  thousand  prores  ; 

Yet  fleets,  with  idle  daring,  breast  thy  spray  ; 

Ripple  with  arrows  track  thy  closing  plain. 

And  grace  the  surface  of  thy  deep  domain. 

Man  dares  not  tread  tliy  liquid  way. 
Thou  spurn'st  that  despot  of  a  day. 
Tost  like  a  snow-llake  or  the  spray 

From  storm-gulphs  to  the  skies  ; 
He  breathes  and  reigns  on  solid  land. 
And  ruins  mark  his  tyrant  hand, 
Tliou  bidd'st  him  in  that  circle  stand, 

Thy  reign  his  rage  defies  ; 

Or  should  he  force  iiis  passage  there, 
Tiion  risest,  mocking  his  despair  ; 
The  shipwreck  humbles  all  his  pride, 
lie  sinks  within  Ihe  darksome  tide  : 
The  surge's  vast  unfathom'd  gloom 

His  catacomb  ; 
Without  a  name,  without  a  tomb. 

Thy  banks  are  kingdoms,  where  the  shrine,  the  tl)jonf, 
The  pomp  of  human  things  are  changed  and  past ; 

The  people — tliey  were  phantoms — tliey  are  flown  ; 
Time  has  avenged  tliec  on  their  strength  at  last  : 

Thy  billows  idly  rest  on  Sidon's  shore. 

And  her  bold  pilots  wound  thy  pride  no  more. 

Rome — .\thens — Carthage — what  ai'e  they  ■ 
Spoil'd  heritage,  successive  prey  ; 
A'ew  nations  force  their  onward  wav 
And  grasp  disputed  reign  ; 
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Thou  changest  not :  Ihy  waters  pour 
The  same  wild  waves  against  the  shore. 
Where  liberty  had  breath 'd  before, 
And  slavery  hugs  his  chain. 

States  bow  I  Time's  sceptre  presses  still 
On  Appennine's  subsidinfj  hill  ; 
The  steps  of  ages,  crumbling  slow, 
Are  stamped  upon  his  arid  brow  ; 
No  trace  of  Time  is  left  on  thee 

Unchanging  sea ! 
Created  thus,  and  still  to  be. 

Sea  I  of  almightiness  itself  th'   imuieiiie 

And  glorious  mirror  !  how  thy  azure  face 
Renews  the  heavens  in  their  magnificence  ! 

What  awful  grandeur  roun<ls  tliy  heaving  space  ! 
Thy  surge  two  worlds  eternal-warring  sweeps, 
And  God's  throne  rests  on  thy  majestic  deeps. 

Charles  De  Chenedolle. 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 
CHELSEA    HOSPITAL.* 


"  The  brave  poor  soldier  ne'er  despise, 

Nor  treat  him  as  a  stranger, 
For  still  he  '11  prove  his  country's  stay 
In  every  hour  of  danger." 

"  I^AITH,  but  your   honour's 

mighty    condescending  to 

the  chathering  of  ould  Pat,     Fifty  years 

have  marched  off  under  General  Time 

since  I  first  shoulder'd  the  firelock,  and 

now  I  'm  daily  expecting  the  route  (for 

my  billet  is  nearly  expired)  to  assemble 

for  the  grand  review  before  the  Searcher 

of  all  hearts.     Arrah,  many  's  the  time 

and  oft   I  Ve  wished    for  some  kind 

friend  that   I  might  spake  a   word  to, 

and  unburthen  my  sinful   heart.     Oh, 

Sir,  when  I  Ve   stood   sentry  all  alone 

by  myself  in  the  dark  nights  in  Ameri- 

ky  and  Spain,  and  in  dear  little  Ireland 

too,  I  've  thought,   Arrah,  Paddy,  but 

5'ou're  a  big  blackguard,  so  you  are,  for 

running  away  from  yoiu-  ould   mother 

that's  dead  and  gone,  without  so  much  as 

seeing  her  dacently  laid  imder  the  turf. 

If  she  had  been  alive   it  would   have 

bxoke  her  heart,  so  it   would,  to  think 

how  her  own   beautiful   Paddy  should 

desart  her  in  time  of  need,  and  not  stop 

to  see  her  waked.     But  bad  manners  to 

that  same  sarjant  Linstock — he  laugh'd 

at  poor  Pat,  nr\d  march'd  us  off"  without 

bate  of  drum,  saying,  she  should  never 

*  Our  friend  the  Old  Sailor  seems  to  have 
provoked  an  Old  Soldier  to  competition  ; 
if  both  uniforms  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
person.  U  e  care  not,  and  hope  our  readers 
will  like  both  the  blue  and  the  red —irf, 


wake  again  ;  for  I  must  be  after  telling 
you  that  there   was   a   recruiting-party 
came  down  to  the   fair,  and   so   they 
pick'd  me  out  as  the  most  likely  lad  on 
the  sod  ;    and    indeed,   your   honour, 
there  was  n't  many  in  those  days,  tho' 
I  say  it  myself,  that  dared  tread  on  ray 
great  coat,  or  call   my   stick  a  rascal. 
But  they  got  me  into  a  state  of  tostica- 
tion,  and   chated   me   by   slipping  the 
King's  countenance  into  my  fob  when  I 
knew  nothing  about  it  at  all  at  all ;  but 
they  swore  I  had  listed   wiUingly,  and 
had  taken  the  picture  myself.     Oh,  by 
my  conscience,  didn't  I  get  into  a  thun- 
dering rage,  sure  ! — not  that  I   minded 
sarving  his  Majesty,  heaven   bless  the 
heart  of  his  soul  that's  in  t'other  world  ! 
but  I  thought  it  wasn't  trating  me  hand- 
some, your  honour,  to  trap  me  into  it — 
'twas  not  behaving  jpnteel.   But  I  found 
'twas  of  no  use  to  complain,  so  I  wer.t 
to  bid  poor  mother  good  bye,  and  she'd 
just  breath  enough  left  to  tell  me  not  to 
disgrace  the  country  that  gave  me  birth. 
'  Arrah,  Paddy,  (says   she,)  my  own 
dare  Paddy  that  I   loved  so  tjnderly, 
and  used  to  get   the  but — but — buther- 
milk  and  pra — pra — pratees  for  !'    Oh, 
Sir,  'tis  a  big  shame  to  see  a   soudger 
cry  ;  but  when  I  think  of  the  dare  soul 
and  the  buthermilk.  how  can  I  help  it  ? 
— <•  Never  dishonour  your  cloth,  Paddy, 
(says  she,)   nor  the  King  you  serve,  or 
the  father  that  bfegot  you,  but  show  the 
world  that  the  familv  of  the  O'Dogher- 
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tys  were  born  to  be  jontlemen.  Fight 
in  a  just  cause  ;  and  when  the  van- 
qiiish'd  cry  for  quarter,  unlocli  the  heart 
and  spare  the  haiKl.  Protect  the  inno- 
cent, and  do  your  duty  hke  a  man.' — 
Then  there  was  poor  Norah.  Oh,  your 
honour,  I  thought  it  would  have  broken 
my  heart  to  see  how  the  tears  chased 
each  other  down  her  pale  face  !  '  And 
why  will  you  leave  me,  Paddy,  (says 
she,)  all  alone  by  myself  ?  Oh  look 
at  our  cottage  and  the  peat-stack — 
where  will  you  find  the  like  of  it  in  an- 
other country,  Paddy  ?  Then  there  's 
the  bit  of  a  bog  yonder  for  the  pigs  and 
the  geese,  and  your  own  dare  Norali 
and  the  pratec-garden.  Oh,  why  will 
you  go,  Paddy,  and  leave  me  alone  by 
myself !'  And  then,  your  honour,  I 
put  my  arms  around  her  neck,  (for  I 
couldn't  spake  a  word,)  and  kissed  her 
while  we  cried  together.  Oh,  your 
honour,  I  niver  felt  before  nor  since  as 
I  did  at  that  same  moment  !  But  then 
Mr.  Sarjant  must  have  his  say — divel 
twist  him  to  the  right-about  round  the 
vim  of  the  moon  a  field-day  ! — God 
forgive  me  that  I  should  have  unchris- 
tian feelings  tovi^'rds  even  the  vilest  of 
his  cratures.  '  Come,  come,  young  man, 
(says  he,)  fall  into  the  ranks,  and 
march  ;  3'ou  '11  soon  find  prettier  girls 
to  lead  a  wild-goose  chase.'  Bad  man- 
ners to  him  for  that  same,  to  make  my 
own  dare  Norah  believe  tliat  her  Pat 
would  iver  cease  to  love  her  as  his  own 
heart's  blood  ;  so  I  up  and  tould  him  I 
didn't  like  to  be  made  game  of.  '  Well, 
well,  (says  he,)  I  suppose  an  honest 
soudger  may  have  a  kiss.' — "  Arrah, 
dress  back  to  the  rear,  (says  J,)  Mr. 
Sarjant,  for  by  my  soul  if  you  lay  but 
one  of  your  thieving-hooks  upon  a  digit 
of  her  cor()oral  substance,  faith  but  I'll 
brake  my  arm  across  your  face,  so  I 
will."  Well,  your  honour,  and  so  he 
persisted  in  that  same,  and  cotch'd  hold 
of  her  gownd.  Oh,  "twas  more  than 
jonteel  blood  could  brook  !  "  Lay 
there,  (says  I)  jewel ;"  and  so  I  stretch'd 
him  along  upon  mother  earth  before  he 
could  say  Whack.  And  then  they  put 
the  iron  mittens  on  me,  and  tore  my 
swate  love  away.  I  thought  my  brain 
would  have  crack'd  ;  and  so  they  took 
me  before  ould  Justice  Ballymagfoglem, 
and  poor    Pat   was    committed  lor  a 


rogue  and  a  vagabond  for  nothing  at  all. 
and  march'd  off  for  Cork  under  a  mili- 
tary guard,  and  put  into  jail.  A  few 
days  afterwmd,  and  the  transports  were 
going  to  sail  :  so  they  trotted  me  down 
to  the  beach,  and  there  I  found  a  great 
many  more  like  myself.  Well,  just  as 
I  was  stepping  into  the  boat,  I  heard 
the  swate  voice  of  my  own  dare  Norah, 
and  so  I  stepp'd  back  again.  '  Jump 
into  the  boat,  you  mutinous  rascal,'  says 
the  Sarjant. — '•'  Rascal  yourself,  (says 
I,)  Mr.  Sarjant.  Do  you  think  his 
honour'd  Majesty,  God  bless  him  ! 
would  refuse  me  one  last  embrace  from 
the  dare  crature  that  I  broke  tlie  bit  o' 
gold  with  ?  Arrah  ^3e  aisey,  and  paws 
off !"  for  they  began  to  handle  .ne  a- 
gain,  your  honour.  '  Let  the  poor  fel- 
low alone,  (said  the  Midship-mite  of  the 
boat) — let  him  alone  to  spake  to  the 
girl.' — "  God  bless  you,  young  jontle- 
man  (says  I)  for  that  same  !  ^lay  your 
father  niver  have  to  sorrow  over  your 
mother's  son  !  And  so  poor  Norah 
came  to  me,  but  I  couldn't  throw  my 
arms  round  her  neck  now,  your  honour, 
lor  the  bracelets  they  clapp'd  upon  my 
wrists  ;  but  she  stoop'd  down  and  got 
between  them,  and  we  were  folded  to 
each  other's  hearts.  Oh,  Sir,  I  feel  it 
at  this  moment,  and  hope  you  won't 
think  the  worse  of  poor  Pat  for  the  drop 
in  his  eye.  Well,  we  were  obliged  to 
part.  '  Oh,  (says  she,)  Paddy,  niver, 
niver  forget  your  country  or  your  No- 
rah !'  and  bad  luck  to  me,  your  hon- 
our if  ever  I  did.  And  she  waved  her 
apron  till  1  saw  her  out  of  sight,  and 
then  I  could  have  laid  down  and  died. 
'  JNiver  forget  your  country  or  your 
Norah,'  were  her  last  woi'ds,  and  they 
have  iver  been  engraven  on  my  heart, 
by  the  same  token  tliat  Corporal  Flan- 
nagan,  who  had  received  a  'varsity 
edecation,  where  he  was  brought  up  to 
run  errands  and  clane  shoes,  composed 
the  beautifuUest  song.  Oh,  j'our  hon- 
our, it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  hear 
it.  Faith  and  it  's  here  ;  I  've  got  it 
along  with  the  bit  of  broken  gold  and  a 
lock  oi  my  own  darling's  hair,  all  black 
and  shining.  Oh  they  're  a  rich  treas- 
ure to  poor  Pat  !  My  hair  was  like  it 
once,  but  now  my  head  is  silvered  over 
with  the  snow  of^a2;e  ;  but  my  heart  is 
as  warm  as  iver,  and  melts  with  fender- 
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ness  spite  of  the  Aosts  of  adversity  that 
had  so  often  nipp'd  it.  Would  your 
honour  like  to  read  that  same,  or  shall 
I  read  it  to  you  ?  Oh,  I  can  repeat  it 
by  heart,  for  sure  it 's  always  laying 
next  to  it. 

'  Dear  land  of  my  fathers  ;  their  glor>'  and  pride, 
Who  fought  for  their  homes,  and  in  freedom's  cause 

died, 
The  hallow'd  green  turf-mound  marlis  each  sacred 

spot. 
And  their  spirits  still  cry, '  Let  us  ne'er  be  forgot  !' 
Forget  you  ?    Ah  never  !  while  Shannon's  stream 

flows. 
And  Liberty's  tree  on  dear  Erin's  land  grows 
To  yield  us  shilalas  to  lather  our  foes, 

Will  Paddy  forget  you — ah  never  ! 

'Your  lovely  green  meadows  all  sparkling  with  dew, 
Where  Norah  first  met  nie,  how  dear  to  my  view  ! 
Remembrance  now  pictures  the  sweet  little  eot. 
And  I  hear  her  last  words,  '  Let  me  ne'er  be  forgot !' 
Forget  you  ?     Ah  never  !  though  now  far  apart, 
Still  faithful  and  honest  shall  be  this  poor  heart, 
Till  life's  latest  breath  from  my  lips  shall  depart, 

Can  Paddy  forget  you  ?  Ah,  never !' 

''  There,  your  honour,  wliat  do  you 
think  of  that  for  a  composition  ?  Oh 
sure  it's  a  sublimity,  and  bates  yom- 
criticals  and  your  madrigals,  your  odds 
and  your  songcts,  all  to  nothing.  '  Will 
Paddy  forget  you  ?  Ah  never  !'  But 
to  make  the  long  of  the  short  of  it,  and 
go  on  with  my  story,  I  was  sent  aboard 
of  a  transport,  and  next  day  we  sailed 
with  the  rest  for  the  West  Indies  ;  and 
all  the  passage  out  I  was  drilFd  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  till  I  was  as  thin 
as  a  prateedibble — marching  and  coun- 
termarching between  two  guns  on  tlie 
deck  that  wern't  more  nor  six  feet 
asunder ;  and  what  with  the  sae-sick- 
ness  andthe  drillinij,  and  six  upon  four,* 
I  was  almost  dish'd  by  the  time  we  got 
to  Jera-ake-he,  where  tliey  make  negurs 
of  the  poor  blacks.  Well,  many  years 
after  this,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
the  River  Plate,  and  so  we  landed  in 
Maldonado  Bay,  and  took  the  island  of 
Goretta.  Oh,  your  honour,  it  made  my 
heart  ache  to  see  the  poor  souls  lie 
bleeding  on  the  ground,  and  to  be  oblig- 
ed to  stick  my.  bayonet  into  the  breast 
of  a  fellow-crature  !  But  I  thought  of 
my  oukl  mother's  advice,  sure — '  Do 
your  duty  like  a  man.'     After  this  we 

*  Six  vfonfonr.']  When  provisions  run 
sVioi  t,  six  men  arc  placed  upon  four  men's 
alloHance. 


sailed  up  to  Monte  Video ;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  to  remember  that  same, 
when  we  stormed  the  breach  over  a 
scaling  ladder  of  dead  bodies,  that  came 
tumbling  down  upon  us  as  fast  as  we 
could  get  up.  By  and  bye  somebody 
fetches  me  the  terriblest  poke  of  the 
sconce  !  it  made  the  light  dance  in  my 
eyes  like  sparks  from  a  sky  rocket ; 
and  who  should  it  be  but  my  ould 
friend  Sarjant  Linstock,  sure,  as  dead 
as  a  red-herring,  your  honour.  "  Long 
life  to  you,  jewel,  (says  I,)  for  taking 
yourself  out  of  the  way  so  dacently  !" 
but  my  heart  smote  me  as  soon  as  I 
had  said  it.  Shame  to  you,  Paddy, 
(thought  I,)  to  rejoice  in  the  downfall 
of  any  man  ;  you  don't  know  how  soon 
it  may  be  your  own  turn  ;  and  it  struck 
me  all  of  a  heap,  so  I  stood  stock  still. 
'  On,  on,  my  brave  fellows  !'  roai'ed 
somebody  in  the  rear,  giving  me  a  prick 
in  the  netherlands  with  a  bayonet ;  it 
made  me  jump  like  a  billy-goat,  and  so 
I  rushed  on,  headed  by  our  brave  Cap- 
tain, and  we  entered  the  town.  Well, 
there  was  a  comical  fellow  of  the  name 
of  Taylor  (he  was  a  sailor  command- 
ing a  little  brig)  advanced  with  us, 
having  a  bag  of  union-jacks  over  his 
shoulder  to  hoist  upon  the  batteries. 
When  we  got  into  tlie  great  square, 
ould  Eho,  the  Governor,  stood  I'eady 
to  receive  us  ;  so  we  charged,  and  Tay- 
lor, running  on,  knock'd  him  down  with 
the  pack  of  jacks;  and  after  that,  oh 
'twas  all  dickey  with  'em.  'Arrah, 
Paddy,  what  booty  have  you  got  ?' 
says  Corporal  Blacketer.  ''  Sorrow 
the  scurragh,"  says  L  '  Och  hone  to 
your  heart,  look  here  !'  says  he  ;  and 
so,  y^our  honour,  he  turns  round  upon 
his  back,  and  puts  his  hand  into  his 
haversack,  and  pulls  out  a  httle  silver 
image  that  I  knew  at  first  glance  was 
St.  Peter.  "  Oh  you  tief  o'  the  world, 
(says  I,)  what,  rob  a  church!" — 'No, 
no,  (says  the  corporal,)  1  had  him  ft-om 
an  honest  priest  to  redeem  his  corpus 
any-mule-he  from  danger.  And  see 
here  (opening  his  cartouch-box,  and 
showing  him  another)  and  here  (tap- 
ping his  knapsack  that  bulk'd  out) — 
see  here,  I've  got  all  the  saints  in  the 
Calendar  dacently  buckled  up — faith, 
here's  enough  to  make  an  Almanack  !' 
But  what  plaised  me  most  was  the  good 
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choer  we  met  with  after  our  long  voy- 
age. I'll  engage  we  wasn't  long  get- 
ting the  camp-kettles  to  work.  Oh 
there  was  beef  and  mutton  for  picking 
up,  and  turkey's  and  chickens  enough 
to  stock  all  the  uphoulsterers  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Oh,  your  honour, 
didn't  we  hve  hke  fighting  cocks,  sure  ! 
Faith,  but  there's  ration-time,  and  so  I 
must  bid  you  good  day.  I  hope  no  of- 
fence, but  I  should  be  proud  to  do  my- 
self the  honour  of  your  acquaintance,  so 
I  would  ;  and  if  you  could  make  it  con- 
vanient  to  give  poor  Pat  a  call  now  and 
then,  arrah  'twould  cause  joy  to  dance 
m  his  heart,  and  pleasure  would  stretch 
out  the  wrinkles  in  his  wither'd  counte- 


nance.    Long  life  to  your  honour,  and 
may  God  bless  you  !" 

The  veteran  rose  from  his  seat,  gave 
his  hand  a  milhary  flourish  to  his  hat, 
drew  himself  up  to  his  extreme  height, 
and  march'd  ofl',  in  ordinary  time,  to 
dinner.  Being  an  old  trooper  myself, 
with  all  its  prejudices  and  partialities, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty,  Mr.  Editor, 
to  send  you  the  above  Sketch  from  life, 
knowing  the  satisfaction  you  find  in 
contcnij^lating  a  picture  of  originality. 
Should  it  be  deera'd  worthy  of  inser- 
tion in  the  Literary  Gazette,  it  will  be 
an  inducement  to  send  occasionally  one 
or  two  from  the  j^ame  source.  Believe 
me  most  respectfully  yours, 

Cornelius  Buffstick< 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 
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To  be  continued  annually. 

^1  ^HIS  volume,  which  is  dedicated  to  if  taste  in  every  pursuit  that  can  embel- 
-^  the  accomplished  Lady  Leicester,  lish  the  female  character,  and  the  pos- 
contains  a  great  variety  of  attractive  session  of  every  virtue  that  can  give  it 
matter  :  Poetry  in  all  popular  styles,  personal  dignity  and  honour,  may  jioint 
sentimental,  martial,  and  dramatic,  for  out  an  individual,  there  could  be  found 
the  lovers  of  verse  ;  Tales,  for  the  ro-  no  fitter  object  for  the  respect  and  hom- 
mantic ;  Bon-mots,  from  and  for  diners-  age  of  public  abihty.  The  mention  of 
out  of  the  first  reputation  ;  and  an  Sir  John  Leicester's  name  in  the  Dedi- 
Obituary,  containing  brief  memoirs  of  cation  was  due  to  one  of  the  most  nui- 
the  most  brilliant  and  distinguislied  per-  nificcnt  protectors  of  British  Art  that 
sons  who  have  died  during  the  year,  ^'to  has  appeared  in  the  age. 
point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale"  for  the 
brilHant  and  distinguished  among  their 
survivors  !  If  all  this  were  done,  it 
must  obviously  form  a  highly  amusing 
and  interesting  volume  ;  and  its  present 
place  in  oiu-  columns  may  be  taken  for 
satisfactory  evidence  of  our  opinion. 

We  have  taken  the  following  extracts 
merely  with  a  view  to  the  convenience 
of  our  columns  in  the  selection  ;  more 
or  less  tavourable  was  not  in  the  ques- 
tion. Brevity  of  extract  in  a  publica- 
tion which,  like  ours,  labours  to  embrace      Woo'd  gentle  Summer-sleep  with  its  low  murmuring. 

all  tiie  {)rominent  passing  toijics  of  the       „      ,    ^ 

'■     -  -        '  o         L  But  whether  that  sweet  spot  was  haunted  ground, 

Or  that  the  world-sicU  fancy  loves  to  stray 
Tliro'  regions  on  our  weary  Earth  unfound  ; 
No  sooner  sleep  upon  my  eyelids  lay, 
Than  seemed  to  light  the  East  a  lovelier  day  ; 
And,  lo  !  upon  the  dappled  clouds  afar 
Came  winged  and  rose-wreathed  forms,  that  with 

fond  play 
Danced  round  and  round  a  slow-descending  car. 
From  which  a  radiance  shone,ri€her  than  Sun  or  Star 


THE  GRACES. 

SimpUci  myrto  nihil  ullubores 
Sedulus  cures.  Hoi: 

I  lay  upon  a  bank  with  harebells  strown ; 
For  now  the  ruddy  Sun  was  growing  pale  ; 
And  here  and  there  a  star  was  glittering  lone, 
And  rich  with  odours  from  the  blossomed  vale 
Came  slowly  as  a  sigh  the  evening  gale. 
Then  all  was  hush'd, — but  where  w  ith  folded  wing 
Above  me  cooed  the  turtle-dove  her  tale, 
And,  thro'  the  grass,  a  little  bubbling  spring 


literaiy  day,  is  an  essential.  Those 
who  look  for  more  must  look  to  the 
volume.  The  preface  is  headed  by  a 
little  Poem,  half  dedicatory,  half  de- 
scriptive,which  we  first  quote  ;  of  course 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  the  name  of  the  charm- 
ing Lady  at  whose  feel  it  is  laid.     But 
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And  from  it  stooiied  upon  the  flowery  bank 
Three  shapes  of  beauty  ;  yet  they  wore  no  plume, 
In  reverent  worship  at  their  feet  I  sank  : 
"We  come,"  said  they,  and  Echo  said,  "We  come," 
In  sounds  that  o'er  me  hovered  lilic  perfume, 
"We  come.  The  Graces  three  !  to  teach  the  spell, 
That  makes  sweet  woman  lovelier  than  her  bloom." 
Then  rose  a  heavenly  chant  of  voice  and  shell  : 
"  Let  Wit  and  Wisdom  with  her  sovereign  htanty 
dwell  ."' 

Every  Montli  has  a  poetical  descrip- 
tion.    We  shall  exemplify  them  by 


Then  came  October,  full  of  merry  glee, 
For  yet  his  nowie  was  totty  of  the  muste, 
Which  he  was  treading  in  the  wine  vat's  sea. 

Spemer. 

TriERE  are  vapours  on  the  sky, 
When  the  day-break  opes  its  eye  ; 
There  are  vapours  round  the  sun, 
Ere  the  hastening  day  is  done  ) 
Yet,  October,  pale  and  sofe, 
Thou  to  rae  of  all  the  year, 
jVow  declining  to  its  rest. 
Art  the  lovliest,  sweetest,  best  ; 
To  the  spirit's  musing  hol\'. 
Gentle  month  of  melancholy. 

By  thy  noontide  let  me  rove 

Deep  within  some  ancient  grove  ; 

Where  the  forky  branches  spread 

Like  a  cloister,  over-head, 

In  the  breeze's  rustling  play, 

Downwards  let  a  dubious  day 

On  the  beds  of  foliage,  strown 

As  the  rich-discoloured  stone 

Of  some  old  cathedral  aisle  ; 

When  upon  the  giant  pile. 

Once  the  glory  of  the  land. 

Time  and  storm  have  stained  their  brand, 

And  from  floor  to  fretted  roof, 

Like  a  bending  cloud  aloof, 

Every  passing  year  doih  lay 

Emblems  of  sublime  decay. 

Then,  with  often  pausing  feet. 
Let  me  find  some  mossy  seat, 
Where  upon  tli'  emerging  eye 
Bursts  the  pomp  of  earth  and  sky, 
Heaven  its  sunset  splendour  dyed, 
Valleys  distant,  dim,  and  wide  ; 
Streams  that  thro'  their  verdure  break 
Like  a  winding  silver  snake  ; 
Bays,  upon  whose  azure  breast 
Seem  the  ships  in  light  to  rest  ; 
Whiie  come  central  mountain  brow, 
Flaming  in  the  western  glow, 
Down  whose  side  th'  autumnal  wood 
Sweeps  a  gold  and  crimson  flood, 
In  its  ancient  majesty 
Soars,  a  pillar  ol"  the  sky  ! 

What  to  this  are  palaces, 
Where  the  heart  is  ill  at  ease  ? 
Is  not  in  this  murmuring  rill. 
Trickling  from  its  basin  chill, 
In  this  solemn  whispering  wind, 


Deeper  medicine  to  the  mind, — 
In  this  lonely  twilight  wood. 
Lovelier  leisure  to  be  good, — 
Than  ever  wounded  spirit  found 
In  the  world's  distracted  round  r 

There  is  also  a  prose  description ;  for 
instance,  "  May. 

"May  is  proverbially  the  loveliest 
month  in  the  year.  -  -  - 

"  It  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Tri 
Mik'hi,  from  the  rude  but  pastoral  ob- 
servation of  the  increase  of  milk  from 
the  springing  grass. 

"  Floicer  Garden  Calendar. 
"  In  this  month  an  enemy  scarcely 
less  formidable  than  the  inclemency  of 
the  skies  requires  all  the  vigilance  of 
the  flower-gardener.  Insects  of  almost 
every  species,  that  had  lain  torpid  dur- 
ing the  winter,  now  come  out  in  full  ap- 
petite, and  with  the  most  extraordinary 
and  subtle  means  for  its  indulgence.  It 
is  not  the  least  advantage  of  Gardening, 
that  it  compels  the  mind  to'  some 
knowledge  of  Nature — a  knowledge 
which,  rightly  followed,  leads  the  hu- 
man spirit  up  with  reverence  and  hom- 
age before  the  great  Author  of  all  wis- 
dom, fitness,  and  beauty. 

'''  The  mechanism  of  the  insect 
world,  repulsive  as  its  general  aspects 
are,  aboimds  in  proof  of  an  invention, 
an  exact  appiication  of  the  means  to 
the  end,  a  variety  of  powers,  functions, 
and  faculties,  altogether  beyond  the  art, 
or  even  the  imagination  of  man.  The 
deeper  we  penetrate  into  the  inquir}', 
the  more  singular,  delicate,  and  aston- 
ishing seems  the  work  of  this  minute 
creation.  The  most  powerful  micro- 
scopes only  show  us,  that  beyond  the 
smallest  species  that  we  can  investi- 
gate, there  is  something  smaller  still ; 
that  life,  thought,  the  power  of  satisfy- 
ing their  wants,  of  providing  for  their 
security,  of  jiassing  through  space  with 
a  comparative  swiftness  of  foot,  or 
wing,  to  v/hich  the  most  rapid  speed  of 
the  higher  animals  is  slow,  and  from 
time  to  time  a  lavish  and  oriental  splen- 
dour of  ornament  and  colour,  to  which 
gold  and  gems  are  pale,  are  to  be  foimd 
in  creatuj-es  that  almost  elude  vision.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  descending 
creation  may  have  as  many  degrees  as 
the  ascent  of  man  to  the  most  glorious 
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spirit  that  ministers  before  the  throne 
in  Heaven  ;  that  there  may  be  crea- 
tures to  whom  a  leal"  is  a  workl,  or  a 
drop  of  water  an  ocean.  Human  ima- 
gination is  confounded  by  such  concep- 
tions ;    but  they  may  be  truths  to  our 

powers  cleared  in  a  nobler  state  of  ex-  istrv  in  1806,  Doctor 
istence,  and  they  may  be  among  the  applied  to  the  new 
direct  motives  of  the  intellect  risen  from 
the  grave,  to  offer  the  eternal  honour  of 
its  reason  and  its  heart  to  Him  who 
has  filled  the  heights  and  depths  of  the 
universe  with  wonder  and  beauty  with- 
out end."  


distinguished  of  his  ministers.  '  As 
many  as  your  Majesty  pleases.'  '  Bull 
how  many  children  does  she  intend  to 
have  ?'  '  As  many  as  your  Majesty 
pleases,''  was  the  answer. 

"  On  the  accession  of  the  Fox  Min- 
a  jihysician, 
Chancellor  for  his 
patronage,  '  My  dear  Sir,'  said  the 
Chancellor,  '  yom-  profession  puts  it  out 
of  my  power  to  assist  you.  I  cannot 
make  patients  for  you.  Will  you  try 
the  Church  ?'     The  Church  was  tried, 


and  the  Doctor  was  inducted  into  a  val- 


The  Deipnosophist  is  the  tide  of  the    uable  Kentish  living. 


fecetia  department. 

"  '  The  Continental  Governments 
could  not  go  on  without  a  Secret  Po- 
lice,' said  one  of  the  foreign  Corps  Di- 
plomatique. '  I  doubt  it  as  a  maxim,' 
replied  an  illustrious  personage.  '  A 
Secret  Police  may  have  some  conven- 
iences to  a  weak  ministry,  but  it  is  an 
incumbrance  to  an  intellijient  one.     A 


On  tlus 
said   J — 


story's 
— ,  the 


being  told,  'Why,' 
barrister,  '  the  change  after  all  was  not 
extreme;  he  only  left  the  Mortar  for 
the  Canon.' 

'<  In  a  conversation  on  the  merits  of 
the  successive  IMinisters  during  the  late 
war,  it  was  observed  in  dispraise  of 
Pitt,  that  '  he  suffered  no  man  of  talents 


in  the  cabinet,  w^hile  some  of  his  succes 
system" of  espionage  is  an  acknowledg-  sors  adopted  a  more  liberal  system.' 
mcnt  of  public  incapacity;     JHio  but    '  Sir,' said   Sir  P.  Francis,  in  his  pecu. 


the  blind  loalk  by  the  ear  V 

"  The   prince  de attempts  to 

reconcile  two  things  which  were  never 
reconciled  since  the  beginning  of  time 
— popularity  and  parsimony.  At  his 
last   fete,   half  the   wines   were   sour.' 

'  What !'  said ,  '  does  he  expect  to 

make  his  way  through  the  world,  like 
Hannibal,  by  vinegar  ?' 

"  '  The  French  Revolution  produced 
some  undoubted  advantages  to  the  peo- 
ple.' '  Yes  ;  but  they  paid  rather  too 
high  for  them,'  said  an  illustrious  per- 
sonage. '  The  crew  warmed  their  fin- 
gers by  bloicing  up  the  magazine.' 

"  At  one  of  Napoleon's  last  superb 
levees,  Carnot  observed,  '  The  miseries 
of  France  exist  only  in  the  mouths  of 
faction.  A  splendid  court  makes  a 
splendid  nation.'  '  Perhaps  so,'  re- 
joined   ,  the  Minister;  '  when  the 

top  and  bottom  of  the  hour-glass  can  be 
full  at  the  same  time.' 

"  The  rumours  relative  to  the  late 
Queen  of  Holland's  conduct  are  known. 
Napoleon  at  length  grew  weary  of  her 
solicitations  for  territory.  '  How  many 
provinces  will  this  woman  want  for  her 
children  ?'   said  Napoleon,  to  the  roost 


liar  style,  '  I  owed  the  living  man  no 
love — but  I  will  not  trample  on  any 
man  in  his  coffin.  Pht  could  fear  no 
antagonist,  and  therefore  could  want 
no  auxiliary.  Jackalls  prey  in  packs  ; 
but  who  ever  heard  of  a  hunting  party 
of  lions  /' 

"  The  rage  for  continental  travelling- 
was  the  topic.  '  Lord  A. —  Lord  B,, 
witli  a  crowd  of  other  Nobles,  are  going 
to  Greece,'  said  Lady  D.,  known  for 
Italian  literature.  '  Aye,'  said  J.  the 
barrister,  '  it  is  to  verify  the  Scripture 
phrase,  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.' 

"  So  Regnault  de  St.  Angely  is  gone : 
of  what  did  he  die  ?'  said ,  meet- 
ing one  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  '  Of 
a  fever  on  the  brain,'  was  the  answer. 
*  Impossible  !  there  was  no  foundation 
for  the  report,'  rejoined . 

"  Time  is  the  great  teacher,  after  all. 
There's  the  D —  of  M — ,  after  all  his 
dashing,  turned  a  pattern  of  domestic 
virtues,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,'  said 
Lady  J — .  '  He  is,  I  am  told,  grown 
as  abstemious  as  a  hermit.'  '  Likely' 
enough,'  replied  C — ,  '  the  man  may 
fairly  be  presumed  to  have  done  with 
his  dinner,  who  sends  away  his 
plate.'  '■ 
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In  various  parts  sweet  miscella- 
neous poetry  of  a  high  order  is  intro- 
duced.    We  give  some  examples  : 


Flower  of  Beauty  !  in  thy  halls 
All  is  pomp  and  pleasure  now  ; 
Music  echoes  i-ound  thy  walls, 
Jewelled  Nobles  round  thee  bow  ; 
Yet  the  one  who  dies  for  thee, 
Wanders  on  the  lonely  sea  ! 

Come,  sweet  lute  !  and  bid  the  wind 
Wliisper  in  my  Lady's  ear, 
How  her  image  was  enshrined 
in  my  bosom's  hope  and  fear. 
So,  her  stately  breast  may  prove 
Some  sad  memory  of  thy  love  ! 

Yet,  he  blush'd  !  my  Lady's  cheek 
Ne'er  shall  lose  the  rose  for  me  ; 
Heavy  heart !  in  silence  bieak, 
Rather  than  her  sorrow  see. 
Rather  pine  in  cold  disdain, 
Than  be  happy — in  her  pain. 

Princes  for  thy  beauty  sighed, 
But  I  scorn'd  with  them  to  sigh  ; 
True  love  has  a  lion's  pride, 
It  can  only  love, — and  die  ! 


Lady  sweet  I  thy  struggling  slave 
Finds  his  freedom  in  the  grave." 

THE    PARTING. 

Farewell  !  I've  broke  my  chain  at  last, 
My  boat  is  ling'ring  on  the  shore  ; 
The  bitterness  of  death  is  past, 
Nor  love,  nor  scorn,  shall  wring  me  mote, 
I  loved,  how  deeply  loved,— oh.  Heaven  ! 
To  thee,  to  thee  the  pang  is  known  : 
Proud  woman,  be  thy  crime  forgiven  ; 
Mine  be  the  shame,  the  grief  alone. 

The  madd'ning  hour  when  first  we  met, 
The  glance,  the  smile,  the  vow  you  gave — 
The  last  wild  moment,  haunt  me  yet; 
I  feel  they'll  haunt  me  to  my  grave. 
Down,  wayward  heart,  no  longer  heave  : 
Thou  idle  tear,  no  longer  flow  ; 
And  may  that  Heaven  she  dared  deceive. 
Forgive,  as  I  forgive  her  now. 

Too  lovely — Oh,  too  loved,  farewell ! 
Though  parting  rends  my  bosom's  strings. 
This  hour  we  part  : — the  grave  shall  tell 
The  thought  that  to  my  spirit  clings. 
Thou  pain,  abore  all  other  pain  ! 
Tliou  joy,  all  other  joys  above  ! 
Again,  again,  I  feel  thy  chain, 
And  die  thy  slave  and  martyr, — Love  ! 


VOITAeZiS    AKD    TRAVELS. 

(Lit.  Gaz.) 
JOURNAL  OF  A  TEN  MONTHS'  RESIDENCE  IN  NEW-ZEALAND. 

BY    RICHARD  A.  CRUISE,  ESQ.       CONCLUDED. 


npHE  Strange  matters  disclosed  in 
-*-  our  first  praper  on  this  entertain- 
ing volume  having  excited  much  atten- 
tion, we  enter  the  more  willingly  on 
the  easier  task  of  finishing  our  devoirs 
towards  it.  Among  the  customs  of 
New  Zealanders,  that  of  the  women 
cutting  their  flesh  with  shells,  on  the 
death  of  one  of  their  tribe,  is  common 
to  many  savage  nations  ;  that,  of  every 
man  who  has  a  musket  firing  it  imme- 
diately, as  a  salute  to  the  departed  spi- 
rit, is  more  peculiar  to  this  island.  In 
five  minutes  the  slashing  of  the  one  and 
the  shooting  of  the  other,  and  the  occa- 
sion of  both,  are  forgotten  in  romps 
and  merriment.  The  following  are  al- 
so curious  habits. 

"  The  belief  in  the  re-appearance  of  the 
dead  is  universal  among  the  New  Zealan- 
ders :  they  fancy  they  hear  their  deceased 
relatives  speaking  to  them,  when  the  wind 
is  high ;  whenever  they  pass  the  place 
where  a  man  has  been  murdered,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  each  person  to  throw  a  stone 
ypon  it ;  and  the  same  practice  is  observed 


by  all  those  who  visit  a  cavern  at  the  North 
Cape,  through  which  the  spirits  of  depart- 
ed men  are  supposed  to  pass  on  their  way 
to  a  future  world. 

"  In  alluding  to  their  superstitions,  it  may 
not  be  irrelavent  to  observe,  that  they  as- 
cribe the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  act 
of  eating  in  their  houses. 

"  A  daughter  of  King  George  being  very 
ill,  food  was  occasionally  carried  to  her 
from  the  ship  ;  and  her  parents  were  urg- 
ed on  no  account  to  permit  her  to  expose 
herself  to  the  open  air  ;  but  the  injunction 
could  not  be  complied  with  ;  and  in  the 
most  inclement  weather  she  was  obliged  to 
abandon  her  but  whenever  she  had  occa- 
sion to  eat. 

"  Consequences  no  less  calamitous  are 
supposed  to  await  those  who  enter  a  house 
where  any  article  of  animal  food  is  sus- 
pended over  their  heads.  A  dead  pigeon, 
or  a  piece  of  pork  hung  from  the  roof,  was 
a  better  protection  from  molestation  than  a 
sentinel  ;  and  latterly  this  practice  has 
been  followed  by  our  people,  who  lived  on 
shore,  with  great  success,  whenever  they 
wished  to  be  free  from  the  intrusion  of  the 
natives.  -  -  - 

"  The  custom  of  preserving  heads  is  uni- 
versal among  these  islanders.  Ihey  bring 
them  back  from  their  wars,  in  the  first  in- 
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stance,  as  a  trophy,  aud,  in  the  event  of 
peace,  to  restore  them  to  the  party  from 
whom  they  had  taken  them  :  an  inter- 
change of  heads  being-  a  common  article 
in  their  treaties  of  reconciliation.  They 
now  barter  them  to  the  Europeans  for  a 
trifle." 

Of  the  good  effects  produced  by  the 
Christian  labours  of  the  missionaries, 
we  regret  to  observe  the  accounts  are 
not  very  favourable.  "  The  natives 
(says  Captain  C.)  knowing  too  well 
that  the  missionaries  are  in  their  pow- 
er, commit  extensive  depredations  up- 
on them,  not  unfrequently  aggravating 
tlieir  extortions  by  acts  of  gross  insult  ; 
indeed  we  always  found  the  tribes 
among  whom  our  countrymen  lived, 
more  troublesome  than  those  whom  we 
met  with  elsewhere.  -  -  - 

"  In  visiting  the  missionary  settlement  at 
Tippoona,  we  learned  that  a  very  shocking- 
murder  had  been  committed  there  during 
our  absence  at  Shukehanga.  A  female 
slave  belonging  to  one  of  the  chiei's,  whom 
he  had  ill-treated,  was  said,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  heart,  to  hav,e  cursed  him,  a 
crime  in  that  race  never  forgiven  ;  and,  as 
she  was  standing  on  the  beach  opposite  to 
the  settlers'  houses,  he  walked  up  to  her, 
and  with  one  blow  of  his  mearee  (or  club) 
laid  her  dead  at  his  feet.  There  is  a  pool 
of  fresh  water  close  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
King,  a  missionary,  to  which  the  body  was 
immediately  carried.  The  entrails  were 
taken  out,  it  was  divided  into  quarters,  and 
washed  perfectly  clean.  The  chief  then 
threw  it  into  a  canoe,  and,  with  some  of  his 
tribe,  crossed  over  to  a  neighbouring  island 
to  devour  it.  This  horrible  act  was  perpe- 
trated in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries." 

The  Shukehanga  here  alluded  to, 
had  not  been  before  visited  by  Euro- 
peans. A  priest  of  this  part  of  the 
country  aflards  a  tolerable  sample  of 
tlie  native  character. 

''  The  day  after  we  arrived,  one  of  the 
natives  whom  we  had  brought  round  from 
the  Bay  of  Islanils  announced  his  intention 
of  leaving  us.  This  man  called  himself  the 
priest  and  the  pilot  of  the  Shukehanga,  and 
was  supposed  by  his  tribe  to  have  power 
over  the  winds  and  the  waves  ;  an  inHu- 
ence,  which,  when  he  was  asked  to  exert 
during  the  late  gale,  he  declined,  b_v  say- 
ing, tliat  '  lie  could  not  <lo  so  in  (he  Drom- 
edary, but  that  if  he  were  in  his  own  ca- 
noe, at  iiis  word,  the  storm  would  instantly 
abate." 

"  During  his  staj-  in  the  ship  there  cer- 
tainly was  nothing  of  a  very  sacred  char- 
acter al>out  him  ;  he  was  by  far  the  wildest 
'>8      ATHE.\l':i'M   A  01,.    14. 


of  his  companions,  and,  unfortunately,  on 
the  morning  fixed  for  his  departure,  a  sol- 
dier having  missed  his  jacket,  there  was  so 
great  a  suspicion  of  the  pilot's  honesty, 
that  the  centinel  at  the  gangway  took  the 
liberty  of  lifting  up  his  mat,  as  he  prepared 
to  go  down  the  side,  and  discovered  the 
stolen  property  under  it.  The  jacket  was 
(if  course  taken  from  him  ;  and  as  the  only- 
excuse  he  had  to  offer  for  his  misconduct 
was,  tiiat  he  had  lost  a  shirt  that  had  been 
given  to  him,  and  that  he  considered  him- 
self authorised  to  get  remuneration  in  any 
way  he  could,  he  was  dismissed  without 
those  presents  which  «ere  given  to  the 
others." 

One  of  the  chiefs  adopted  a  novel 
fashion  of  measuring  the  ship. 

"  lie  was  in  his  war  canoe,  paddled  by 
thirty  men,  and  attended  by  another  canoe, 
carrying  nearly  the  same  number  of  his 
tribe.  He  alone  came  up  the  side  ;  and, 
after  gazing  about  for  some  time,  proceed- 
ed to  measure  the  ship  from  stem  to  stern. 
This  he  effected  by  prostrating  himself  upon 
the  deck,  and  inarkmg  upon  it  the  distance 
between  his  feet  and  the  extreme  ends  of 
his  hands,  which  he  extended  as  far  beyond 
his  head  as  he  could,  counti\)g  at  the  same 
time  the  number  of  prostrations  he  had 
made.  When  he  had  got  the  length,  he  as- 
certained in  the  same  way  tlie  breadth  of 
the  vessel,  anil  announced  it  from  the  poop 
to  his  astonished  followers,  who  sat  in  tlieir 
canoes,  and  patiently  waited  the  return  of 
their  chief." 

Tattooing,  as  those  who  have  seen 
tlie  baked  heads  in  LondeTM  know,  is 
carried  to  great  perfection  in  New 
Zealand.  Our  author  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  it  performed  on  a  young 
native :  the  operation  is  styled  the 
anioco,*  and  is  thus  described. 

'■■  He  lay  upon  his  back,  with  his  head 
resting  upon  the  knees  of  tiie  operator,  who 
sat  upon  the  ground,  and  for  whose  guid- 
ance the  intended  form  of  the  Araoco  had 
been  previously  traced  in  black  lines  upon 
the  patient's  face.  The  point  of  the  tattoo- 
ing chisel  was  about  half  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide  ;  it  was  made  of  the  wing-bone 
of  an  albatross,  and  fastened  in  a  trans- 
verse wooden  handle.  Before  each  incision 
the  instrument  was  dipped  in  a  calabash  of 
charcoal  and  water,  and  then  laid  on  the 
part,  and  lightly  struck  with  a  bit  of  stick 
not  larger  titan  a  common  pencil.  As  the 
lines  of  the  anioco  became  wove  contract- 
ed,   a    narro\ver      instrument     was     used. 

"^  Some  peculiarity  in  the  fit;urt!  of  the 
amnco  distinguishes  the  members  of  every 
tribe;  anil  a  gentleman  of  the  Dromedary, 
who  ha<l  a  coat  of  arms  engraved  upon  his 
seal,  was  often  asked  if  ii:  was  the  amoco  o! 
his  tribe." 
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Though  the  blood  gushed  out  at  every 
puncture,  the  patient  bore  the  operalion 
with  perfect  composure;  and  whatever  the 
pain  might  have  been  at  the  time,  the  in- 
flammation that  followed  and  continued  for 
many  days  was  quite  frightful.  -  -  - 

"  The  New  Zealandcrs  exhibit  as  miicfv 
variety  in  features  as  the  Europeans  ;  there 
is  little  national  character  in  their  counte- 
nances, which,  before  they  come  to  the  age 
for  being  tattooed^  may  be  called  regular 
and  pleasing ;  at  least;  several  of  them 
whom  we  saw  before  they  had  undergone 
that  operation  were  very  handsome." 

AVhen  the  Dromedary  struck  on  a 
rock,  a   native  described  the  ship  as 


"  lying  doion,  und  very  sick  ,*"  and 
the  murderer,  George,  "  when  passing 
by  (he  wreck  of  the  Boyd  with  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  Dromedary,  pointed 
at  it,  and  remarked  to  thpni  in  his 
broken  English,  '  That's  my  ship ;' 
'  she  is  very  sorry  ;'  '  she  is  crying  ;' 
but  in  no  instance  did  he  express  any 
compunction  for  the  horrible  crime  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty." 

That  such  savages,  from  the  chiefs 
to  the  lowest  of  the  tribe,  surrendered 
their  women  to  the  sailors  indiscrimi- 
nately, is  not  surprising. 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 
TOUR  IN  INDIA,  EGYPT,  AND  PALESTINE 


BI    A    FIELD    OFFICER. 


\  T  Nunjengode  we  have  a  curious 
-^*-  account  of  the  hunting  with  ti- 
gers : 

"  The  employing  of  the  cheetaf  in  the 
chace  of  the  antelope.  There  were  three 
of  these  cheetas  lying  down,  each  in  a 
country  cart,  called  a  hackery  ;  they  were 
tied  with  a  slip-knot,  and  hood-winked. 
When  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  a 
herd  of  antelopes,  which  he  approaches 
with  great  caution,  the  sheekaree,  or  hunts- 
man, takes  the  hood  off  from  one  cheeta, 
(and  occasionally  from  two,)  turns  his 
head  towards  the  game,  and  loosens  the 
slip-knot  :  the  animal  instantly  springs 
from  the  hackery,  and  makes  towards  the 
herd  pf  antelopes,  taking  advantage  of  eve- 
ry bush  between  them  which  can  ("or  a  mo- 
ment conceal  his  approach,  and  invariably 
singling  out  the  old  buck  as  the  object  of 
his  attack.  If  the  cheeta  can  approach  un- 
discovered sufficiently  near  to  spring  on  his 
prey,  he  strikes  it  down  with  the  force  and 
ferocity  of  the  tiger  ;  but  if,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  the  antelope  discovers  liiin  at  a 
little  distance,  he  darts  off  with  all  the 
speed  which  an  agony  of  terror  can  inspire, 
and  the  cheeta  after  him  :  but  should  the 
latter  not  overtake  him  in  the  first  two  or 
three  hundred  yards,  he  usually  stops  short, 
retreats  to  some  neighbouring  bush  to  con- 
ceal himself,  and  is  then  in  so  sulky  a  hu- 
mour, that  it  rec^uires  caution  for  his  keep- 
er in  approaching  him  to  put  on  his  hood, 
and  reconduct  him  to  the  hackery.  If  the 
chace  is  successful  (and  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  both  cases,)  the  cheeta 
siezes  the  poor  antelope  in  his  moutli, 
throws  his  fore  paws  round  him,  and  there 
remains  sucking  his  blood,  until  the  keeper 

*  Concluded  from  p.  322. 
t  A  species  of  ounce,  resembling  a  small 
tiger. 


or  huntsman  comes  up  ;  who  in  order  to 
rescue  the  prey  from  his  grasp,  dips  a  piece 
of  raw  flesh  in  its  blood,  places  it  in  a 
wooden  bowl  with  a  handle,  and  offers  it  to 
the  cheeta  :  while  he  is  engaged  in  devour- 
ing this,  a  rope  is  fastened  round  his  neck, 
and  the  prey  gradually  removed  from  his 
sight,  until  he  can  be  again  hood-winked, 
and  replaced  in  his  hackery." 

The  hunter  was  himself  soon  after 
almost  hunted. 

"  Just  before  arriving  at  the  barrier  of 
Coorg  country,  near  Seedaseer,  the  scene 
of  the  attack  made  by  Tippoo  on  the  Bom- 
bay army,  I  believe  in  1799,  my  palankeen 
was  suddenly  and  hastily  set  down  by  the 
bearers  belonging  to  the  Mysoor  Rajah, 
who  cried  out,  '  hathee,  hathee,'*  and  then 
all  took  to  their  heels.  1  jumped  out,  and 
went  a  few  paces  forward,  accompanied  by 
a  Peon,t  the  only  native  who  stood  his 
ground,  and  we  saw  a  wild  elephant  in  the 
jungle,  close  to  the  road  side,  and  not 
twenty  j  ards  from  us.  The  Peon  instantly 
screeched  and  cried  out  in  a  manner  which 
frightened  him  ;  and  the  bearers  joining  in 
a  most  discordant  chorus  from  a  distance, 
he  walked  slowly  away,  cracking  and  rust- 
ling through  the  underwood  as  he  went  . 
had  he  once  entered  the  road  and  seen  us, 
it  is  probable  not  one  of  us  would  have  liv- 
ed to  tell  the  tale  •.  but  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence watched  over  us." 

A  visit  to  the  Coorg  Rajah  introdu- 
ces us  to  a  striking  character.  The  au- 
thor says, 

"  It  was  dark  when  1  arrived;  but  the 
glare  of  numerous  flambeaux  discovered  a 
long  regularly  built  house,  with  a  colonnade 

*  An  elephant, 
t  A  native  police  soldier. 
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supported    on    steps,    which    I    ascended, 
while,  to  do  rae  honour,  one  miserable  vio- 
lin was   screaming  '  God  save  the  King.'     I 
tbund  his  Highness  and  the   heir  apparent 
walking  backwards    and    forwards    in   the 
colonnade,  and  was  received  by  them   with 
w-itb  politeness.     His  Highness  Maharajah 
Ling  Rejender  Wadeer,    (such  is    his  nanie 
and  title,)  is  about  five  feet  three  in  height, 
with  a  mean  and   most  assassin-like    coun- 
tenance, which,  as  I  am  credibly  informed, 
(ells  no  lies  :  his    person  denotes    strengtli 
and    considerable  activity.     His  dress  con- 
sisted of  a  sort  of  blue  domino,  with  a  cape 
reaching  to  the  point  of  his  shoulder  ;  em- 
broidered slippers,  without  stockings  ;  and 
on  his  head  a   black   scull-cap,  surmounted 
with  a  black  woollen   crest,  in    imitation  of 
the    bear-skin   on  our   horse    artillery    hel- 
mets, and  edged  with  narrow  golden  tinsel. 
Over  his  neck  was   a  double  row  of  ordina- 
ry   pearls,  sustaining  a   splendid    ornament 
composed  of  four  of  the   largest  sized   ru- 
bies.    The  Rajah    then  ordered   his   son  to 
accompany  me   to  the   stables  of  the   wild 
beasts,    horses,   &sc.     We  found    numerous 
torch-bearers  waiting  for  us  ;  and,  on  step- 
ping out  from  the  palace  into  the  court    be- 
fore it,   a  large  royal  tiger  was  shown  in   a 
double    leash   of  thick    ropes    and    chains, 
each  shank  held  by  ab»ut  twenty  men.    He 
snarled  at  us,  showed  two    formidable  rows 
of  teeth,  and  gave  one  howl,  such  as  would 
have   chilled  a  man's    life's    blood   had    he 
heard    it  alone   in  a    forest ;    nor    would  it 
have  been    prudent   even    here  to    venture 
veiy  near  him,  for  he    was  of  the   largest 


size,  and  apparently  of  tremendous  strength. 
We  proceeded  next  to  the  stables,  and  saw 
the    horses  :    there    were    among    them  an 
English  one  of  high  blood,  but  old  :  a  good 
Arab  ;  a  beautiful   Pegu   wild  pony  ;    and 
one  or  two  horses  of  an    indifferent  native 
breed.     In  the    next    stable  was   a  lioness  ; 
and    further  on  some    noble    specimens   of 
bison  ;  one  of  which   was  tlie    handsomest 
animal  of  his  kind  I  ever   saw  ;  he  was  of 
an  enormous  size,  with  a   broad  prominent 
foretiead,   and  a    large  bushy    tuft,   in    the 
form  of  a  coronet,  between    his  horns  ;  he 
was  so  tame  as  to  allow  of  my  stroking  his 
face,  though  I  thought   it  advisable  to  keep 
a  strict  watch   on    his  eye,  as    the   prince 
royal  showed    manifest  signs  of  uneasiness 
in    approaching    near    him.     I  was    much 
amused    during  his  nocturnal  walk,  in  ob- 
serving'   that,  whether  I   went  fast  or  slow, 
the    prince    prolonged    or    diminished    his 
strides,  so  as  always  to   keep  about  a  foot's 
distance  -^n   front  of   me,   in    conformity,  I 
should    suppose,   to    t.'ieir  court   etiquette ; 
and   he  always    kept   his  head  immoveably 
stiff,  not  turning  it  round  even  when  he  ad- 
dressed me  ;  his  body  leaning  rather  back, 
with  his  hands   and  arms,  as  he  walked,   in 
an    alternate    swing.     We    returned   to  the 
palace  in    about  half  an  hour  ;    and    after 
another  half-hour's  desultory  conversation, 
in  which  the  Rajah  assured  me  he  had  dur- 
ing his  life  shot  two  hundred  and  fifty  tigers 
wit!)  his  own  hand,  I  rose  to  take  my  leave, 
without   much    regret,  and    returned  to  the 
Ensflish  buni^alow,  escorted  as  before."" 


(Mon.  Mag.) 

THE  STAFFORDSHIRE  POTTERIES. 

[The  following  description  of  a  district, — which,  though  of  first-rate  commercial  importance,  has  hith- 
erto been  slig-htlv  noticed  by  topographers, — forms  one  of  a  series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  a  tVieiid, 
during  a  tour  through  the  midland  counties,  in  the  summer  of  1323.] 

UITTING   Litchfield,    about  the  most  laxuriant  scenery  I   ever   beheld. 

middle  of  Jiily,  we   pursued   our  1  have  been   rather  concise  in  my  des- 

joiirney  towards  the  northern  extremity  cription  oi"  the  ancient  city  we  left   be- 

of  StaiTor  Jshire,  through   80:116  of  the  hind ;  because   I  know  that  the  theme 


*  The  Jews  are  a  singular  race.    "The  Black  Jews  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  proselytes  made 
to  Judaism  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  white  Jews  in  the  country  ;  but  nothino-  certabi  seems  to  be  known 
concerning-  them  :  they  still  exist  in  large  numbers  along  the  3Inlabar  const.     From  the  ruins  of  the  Syna- 
gogue, we  returned  to  the  Church  ;  and  there,  while  JMr.  Feun  was   speaking  to  the  Syrians,  I  had  a   long 
and  interesting  conversation  with  Moses,  in  the  Poitugueze  language,  of  which,  fortunately,  he  understood 
a  little.     The  sum  of  what  he  told  me  was,  that  the  Jews,  those  at  least  who  had  studied   the   Sacred  Wri- 
tings, all  agreed,  that  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah  related  to  tlie  Messiah  ;  that  the  accounts  given  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  exactly  correspond  w  ith  the  description  given  of  liini  given  therein  ;  but  that  there  is  one  rnaterial 
point,  in  which  he  fails  ;  which  is,  that  having  publicly  declared  that  He  came  to  fulfd  the  law  of  Moses,  He 
nevertheless,  permitted  his  followers  to  disjjense  with  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  to  change  the  day  of  the 
Sabbath  ; — acts  which  positively  violated  the  law  of  Moses  ;  and  such,  therefore,  as  the  true  IMessiah  would 
never  have  allowed.     This  was,  he  said,  the  common  opinion  of  the  Jews  ;  but  he  admitted  that,  for  his  own 
part,  the  undeniable  conformity  of  Jesus  to  the  predicted  Messiah,  the  long  and  dreadful  dispersion  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  Jews,  and  the  present  returning  kindness  of  the  nations  towards  them,  in  seeming  conformity 
with  the  time  pointed  out  in  the  prophecies  of  the  1260  diiys  ;  all  combined  to  throw  his  mind  into  an  inde- 
scribable state  of  ferment.  He  a/most  believed — but  then  the  unaccountable  change  of  the  most  holy  Sabbath- 
day  !     He  allowed  tlie  total  confusion  of  tribes,  so  that,  if  Messiah  were  yet  to  come,  He  could  not  be  known 
to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Jud.ah,  unless  by  a  miracle.     Still,  he  thought,  God  would  perhaps  vouchsafe  a  miracle 
to  restore  the  identity  of  families  and  tj-ibes  ;  and  that  this  was  a   general  belief  among  his   br.'^thren.     He 
says  he  has  read  the  New  Testament  with  attention,  and  thinks  it  a  most  excellent  work  :  but  if  its  accounts 
had  been  true,  how  was  it  possible  that  so  many  Israelites,  living  witnesses  of  the  miracles  therein  related, 
could  yet  refuse  to  believe,  and  even  punish  the  supposed  Messiah  with  death  ?     I  have  purposely  abstained 
from  recapitulating  the  arguments  usually  employed  against  what  Moses  Azarjihati   advanced,  as  they  arc 
well  known  to  every  Christian  of  common  intelligence,  who  has  at  all  studied  the  grounds  of  his  own  belief: 
i)Ut  I  thought  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  from  the  fountain     head,    what    the    Jews    think  and 
say  for  themselves  ;  and  Moses  is  really  a  fair  specimen  of  the  most  liberal  among  them  " 
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would  harmonize  but  indifferently  with 
your  reprobate  democratical  principles, 
and  that  dissertations  upon  its  antiquity, 
the  beauty  of  its  cathedral,  and  the 
proverbial  loyalty  of  its  inhabitants, 
would  be  but  frigidly  perused  by  one 
who  has  litde  reverence  for  episcopac}^, 
inclines  strongly  to  the  anti-monarchical 
principle,  and  deems  all  antiquarian  re- 
searches mere  foolery,  when  set  in  com- 
petition with  enquiries  into  the  princi- 
ples of  steam-engines,  gas-works,  and 
iron-bridges.  I  pass,  therefore,  at  once, 
to  a  more  congenial  topic,  viz.  the  pot- 
teries of  Stafibrdshire,  which  present 
to  the  scientific  observer  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  his  favourite  objects  of  con- 
templation. 

After  passing  a  delightful  morning 
in  strolling  over  the  beautiful  domain  of 
Trentham,  which  art  and  nature  have 
combined  their  efibrts  to  adorn,  I  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  pot- 
teries, at  a  few  miles  distance.  The 
appearance  of  this  seat  of  industry, 
viewed  from  the  neighbouring  eminen- 
ces, is  so  extremely  striking,  that  I 
scarcely  feel  able  to  describe  it,  but  Cy- 
ron  shall  do  it  for  me, — - 

"  'Tis  a  most  living-  landscape  ;  midst  the  nave 
Of  woods  and  corn  fields,  stand  the  abodes  of  man, 
Ecatter'd  at  intervals,  and  clouds  of  smoke 
Arising  from  ten  thousand  roofs." 

li;  our  eye  embraces  at  one  view  a  vari- 
ety of  large  towns,  villages,  and  manu- 
factories, situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  and 
spi-eading  far  away  into  the  distance,  to 
the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  sur- 
mounted by  a  canopy  of  smoke  so 
dense,  that  the  lurid  cloud  which 
eternally  overhangs  the  metropolis, 
seems,  in  comparison,  but  a  rarcliei!  va- 
pour. You  must  not.  however,  imag- 
ine, when  I  speak  of  their  extending 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  that  the  whole  space 
is  closely  built  over ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  occupied  by  several  distinct  towns, 
though  the  roads  of  communication 
between  them,  sprinkled  more  or  less 
thickly  with  habitations  and  manufacto- 
ries, form  in  every  direction  connecting 
links,  and  render  them  in  fact  but  one 
community.  The  first  of  these  you  ar- 
rive at,  journeying  northwards,  is  called 
T.ane  End,  the  road  from  which  leads 
directly  through  the  heart  of  the  other 


pottery-towns,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Lane  Delft,  Fenton,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,Cobridge,  Etruria,  Shelton,  Han- 
ley,  and  Burslem  ;  terminating  north- 
wards at  a  place  called  Green  Lane, 
on  the  borders  of  Cheshire.  In  the 
surrounding  country  they  are  spoken  of 
collectively,  by  the  general  appellation 
of  The  Pottery. 

On  entering  these  towns,  the  first 
peculiarity  that  arrests  the  stranger's 
attention  is  the  irregular  and  straggling 
style  in  which  they  are  built ;  for,  hav- 
ing most  of  them  sprung  up  from  small 
beginnings  into  their  present  magnitude, 
in  less  than  half  a  century,  the  additions 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  just 
as  necessity  demanded,  but  without  any 
determinate  plan,  or  the  slightest  regard 
to  appearance  and  orderly  arrangement. 
The  result  has  been  the  strangest  con- 
fusion that  'tis  possible  to  conceive. 
Milton's  line, 

"Wild,  Avilhout  rule  or  art," 

was  never  before  half  so  happily  illus- 
trated. The  contrasts  of  meanness  and 
magnificence  which  meet  the  view  are 
equally  striking ;  the  humble  hut  of 
the  artisan  stands  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  palace  of  his  employer,  and 
splendid  mansions  rear  their  heads 
amid  the  sulphureous  fumes  and  vapours 
of  the  reeking  pot  works.  Every  thing, 
in  short,  announces  that  appearances 
are  here  quite  a  secondary  considera- 
tion when  opposed  to  utility,  and  that 
the  genius  of  industry  alone  presides  : 
taste  and  elegance  in  the  building  are 
therefore  but  little  cherished  at  present. 
In  many  other  respects,  the  aspect  of 
the  pottery-towns  is  equall}'^  singular, 
and  stiikingly  proclaims  their  recent 
origin.  You  pass,  in  two  minutes,  from 
a  crowded  street  into  a  meadow  or  a 
corn-field  ;  and,  amidst  shops  and  fac- 
tories, you  continually  stumble  upon 
what  was  not  long  since  a  farm-house, 
and  which  yet  retains  somewhat  of  its 
rural,  cottage-like  character,  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  mercantile  edifi- 
ces which  have  sprung  up  around  it. 
Figure  to  yourself  a  tract  of  country, 
the  surface  of  which,  cut,  scarred,  burnt, 
and  ploughed  up  in  every  direction, 
displays  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  hov- 
els and  palaces,  farm-houses  and  facto- 
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rics,  chapels  and  churches,  canals  and 
coalpits,  cornfields  and  brick-fields, 
gardens  and  furnaces,  jumbled  totrether 
in  "  most  admired  disorder,"  and  you 
will  have  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
Staffordshire  potteries.  Then  pervade 
the  space  your  fancy  has  thus  pictured, 
with  a  suffocating-  smoke,  vomited  forth 
incessantly  from  innumerable  fires,  and 
the  thing  will  be  complete.  The  peo- 
ple, however,  who  pass  their  lives  amid 
this  dingy  atmosphere,  this  '•  palpable 
obscure,"  this  worse  than  Egyptian 
darkness,  seem  to  experience  no  incon- 
venience from  it ;  and,  in  fact,  to  be 
scarcely  sensible  of  the  existence  of  the 
evil.  One  of  them  asked  me,  widi 
most  amusing  simplicity,  ''•  whether  Lon- 
don was  not  a  terrible  smoky  place  to 
live  in  !"  The  inhabitants,  neverthe- 
less, I  repeat,  though  certainly  not  bles- 
sed with  the  rosy  cheeks  we  generally 
see  in  country-folks,  appear  to  enjoy 
good  health,  with  the  exception  of  the 
colliers,  and  a  few  pallid  mortals  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  certain 
deleterious  articles  made  use  of  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery. 

The  population  of  this  vast  bee-hive, 
with  that  of  the  contiguous  town,  New- 
ca.stle-under-Lyme,  exceeds  60,000 
souls,  and  is  constandy  increasing. 

The  proportion  of  those  who  are 
connected  with  trade  and  manufactures, 
of  course,  preponderates  greatly  over 
the  other  classes,  in  Burslem,  which 
contains  2087  families,  sixty  only  are 
described  as  employed  in  agricultuie  ; 
and  in  Ilanley,  which  contains  lli^>Y 
families,  only  three ! 

You  will,  of  course,  expect  me  to  say 
a  few  words  upon  the  manners,  customs, 
and  tone  of  thinking,  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  I  will  therefore  endeavoia- 
to  gratify  you.  Of  the  political  opin- 
ions of  the  people  in  general  I  scarcely 
feel  qualified  to  offer  a  decided  opinion, 
though  I  believe,  as  in  most  other  ])la- 
ces,  the  majority  of  the  rich  are  of  the 
Tory  party,  and  the  whole  of  the  low- 
er classes  of  the  liberal  or  radical. 
With  regard  to  religious  matters  1  can 
speak  more  confidently,for  sectarianism 
has  certainly  made  this  her  chosen  seat ; 
I  suspect  I  speak  greatly  within  com- 
pass, when  I  assert,  that  two-thirds  of 
the  population  are  dissenters,  oXone  de- 


nomination  or  another  :  Ebenezer,   Zi- 
on,  Bethel,  and  New  Jerusalem,  chapels, 
offend  the  orthodox  eye  at  every   turn- 
ing ;  and  in  Hanley  and  Shelton  alone, 
three  new  conventicles  have  been  built 
during  the  present  year,   while   in   the 
whole  of  the  potteries  there  are  but  four 
churches,  which  would  not  contain  one- 
tenth  of  the  population.     Of  the  names 
and  characters  of  the  different  sects   I 
know  but  little ;  there  are  Independents, 
Wesleyans,    Whitfieldites,     Calvinists, 
Presbyterians,  and  heaven  knows  what 
beside.     At  Cobndge  there  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,   with    a   seminary  at- 
tached to  it ;    and  a  Unitarian  place  of 
worship,  now  building  at  Ilanley,    will 
be  opened  early  in   1824.       The   evil 
arising   from   tlie  want  of  church-rooui 
has  long  been  sensii>ly  felt ;    lor   many 
who  frequent  the  dissenting  chapels  are 
not  so  much  attracted  there  by  inclina- 
tion as  driven  by   necessity,  not  being 
able  to  gain  admission  to  the  churches, 
where  the   vile   system    of  seat-selling, 
and  locking  up  pews  by  individuals  who 
seldom  visit  them,  prevails  far   too   ex- 
tensively.     Truly  was  it  said  the  other 
day  by  a  public    writer   of  the   neigh- 
bourhood, "  Every  thing  has   thrived, 
and  pros])ered,  and  improved  around  us, 
but  the    temples    of    our    devotions." 
JMeasures,   however,  are   at  length    in 
progress  for  diminishing  the  giievance  : 
and  tlie  old  cliuich  of  Stoke  is  immedi- 
ately to  be  pulled  down,  to  make  room 
for  a  larger  one. — A  Report  from    the 
committee  of  superintendence.announces 
tliat  "  tile  church-people  had   contribu- 
ted to  jiromote  it,   even   beyond    their 
power;''  so  that,  after   all,    you   see, 
there    was   nodiing   ridiculous   in   that 
lofty   boast   of    a    certain   swaggering 
tragic  hero,  which  has  so  olten  made  us 
smile, — 

"  I  will  strive  with  thing's  impossible ; 
Yoa,  get  the  better  of  them." 

Prevalent,  however,  as  the  sectarian 
spirit  is  here,  it  docs  not  seem  to  have 
tinged  the  tempers  and  manners  of  the 
people  in  general  with  that  sourness 
and  gloom  which  I  have  elsewhere  ob- 
served to  proceed  from  it.  They  aji- 
pear,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  for  the  most 
part  a  jovial,  thoughtless,  heart}'  set  ol 
mortals,  Atll  of  good  fellowship,  strong- 
ly attached  to  convivial  meetings,   nnd 
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no  enemies  to  the  good  things  of  this  ter,"  but  the  former  topic  is  clothed  in 
life,  professing  tlie  heedless  philosophy  much  obscurity.  Even  so  recently  as 
of  Master  Sly,  the  tinker.  "Drink,  176O  or  1770,  a  handsome  tea-pot, 
and  let  the  world  slide  !"  Societies  of  manufactured  in  Stafitbrdshire,  appears 
Freemasons,  Odd  Fellows,  and  Druids,  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  thing  to 
are  very  numerous  ;  and  the  ancient  be  wondered  at,  a  kind  of  prodigy.  In 
reputation  of  Staffordshire  for  good  liv-  the  works  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Wil- 
ing is  here  most  vigorously  maintained,  liams,  there  occurs  a  poem,  called  "  Is- 
Dr.  Plot,  who  visited  these  parts  a  cen-  abella,"  which  describes  the  morning 
tury  and  a  half  ago,  says,  '•'•  Meats  and  occupations  and  visitors  of  Lady  Isa- 
drinks  are  no  where  better  or  more  bella  Montague,  and  says  of  one  of  her 
plentiful  than  in  this   county  ;"   and  I  admirers,  a  Mr.  Bateman — 

can  honestly  aver,    that  what  he  assert-  «to  please  the  noble  dame,  the  courtly  sqiUre 

ed    in     I6SO,    is    equally    applicable    in  ProducM  a  tea-pot,  made  in  Staffordshire  ! 

1823.         The     Staffordshire     ale    is    Un-  So  Venus  look'd,  and  with  such  longing  eyes, 

questionably  the  finest  in  England.  '^'*'^"  ^""^  ^''^  produc'd  the  golden  prize. 

'  ^    .  '  Such  works  as  this,'  she  cries,  '  can  England  do  ? 

^  Literature  and  literary  pursuits  expe-  u  equals  Dresden,  and  excels  st.  cioud  -, 

rience   at  present   no    remarkable  en-  All  modem  China  now  shall  hide  its  head, 

COliragement,  but  the    progress     of  edu-  And  e'en  Chantilly  must  give  o'er  her  trade. 

cation  and  refinement  promises  speedily  ^°''  '^'^«'  •«'  Flanders  bear  away  the  ueii; 

.  1  4„, •    1  ,1,„„~„  :.,     il  :  In  finest  linen,  let  the  Dutch  excel; 

to  work  a  material  change  m   tins   res-  _  «.  .    ^   ,    .  ^    \. 

^^  ,  .  -  ,  *  or  prettiest  stufls,  let  Ireland  first  be  nam'd ; 

pect.       Of  course,    m     such     a     state     of  And  for  best-fancied  silks,  let  France  be  tWd ; 

things,   few  productions  issue    from    the  Do  thou,  thrice  happy  England,  still  prepare 

local  presses.       I  saw  a  folio  Bible,  and  Thy  day,  and  build  thy  fame  on  earthen  ware  l' " 

one  or  two  other  standard  works,  whicli         x^Tpon  the  amazing  increase  and  im- 

were  printed  at  Lurslem,  but  there  was  pvovement  in  the  manulacture  of  Eng- 

nothing  to  admire  in  their  typographi-  ji^h  earthenware  during   the   last  half- 

cal  execution.     A  newspaper,  however,  centurv,  it  would  be  impertinent  to   di- 

that  certain  indication  ot  growing  civil-  1^^^^  ^l  ^1,^  ^^mer  is  universally  known, 

ization  and  intelligence,  has  been  estalv  ^nd  your  cups,  plates,  and  dishes,  must 

iished   at  Hanley,   under  the    title  of  ^.^mind  you  of  the  latter  at  every  meal. 

«  The   Pottery   Gazette,       and   meets  i  (-an^ot^  however,  forbear  attempting 

with    a  considerable   share  ot  encour-  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the   raiio   in 

agement,    which   the    rapid  growth  of  ,,.hich  the  trade   in  this  article  still  ad- 

population  will  doubtless,  ere  long,  ma-  nances,  bv  subjoining   an   extract  from 

terially  increase  :  it  is  condu.cted   with  u  a  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Val- 

much  spirit  by   a  gentleman   ol  talent  ^g  ^f    British   Earthenware   exported, 

and  independence.     There   is  also   in  a^d  of  Foreign  Earthenware  imported, 

the  last-mentioned  town  a  scientihc  and  (i^irin^  the   years    IS'^I    and     182''" 

literary  meeting,  graced  with  the  high-  .^hich   was  'issued  from 'the  Custom 

sounding  title  ot  the  Pottery  Fhilosoph-  House  in  April  last  • 

ical  Society :  but  of  the   members'   tal-  ,   *i,  ,00. 

■^   '  r       1     •  T  In  the  vear  1821. 

ents  I  know  nothing,  of   their  taste   I  vaiue  of  exports 423,339/.  12*.  id. 

cannot  augur  very  favourably ;    for,   by  Value  of  imports 4,992/.  is*.  4rf. 

a  late  resolution,  they   exchided    from  in  the  year  1822. 

their  library  all  novels,   plays,  roman-  Value  of  exports 489,732/.  iis.  id. 

ces,  and  works  of  imagination.       Who  ^'''"'^  °^  '"P""^ ^,655/.  oo*.  id. 

will  pretend  to  talk  of  Boethian  dulness         Hence  you    will  perceive,   that   the 

after  this  ?   Book-clubs  are  rallier  nu-  value  of  earthenware  exported   advan- 

merous,    also    national     and    Sunday  ced   nearly   70,000/.  in  a  single  year  j 

schools.  and  the  bustle  now  visible  in  the  potter- 

Upon  the  origin  of  earthenware-man-  ies  seems  to  presage  that  the  next   Re- 

ufactories  in  Stafl'ordshire,  and  the  par-  turn  will  exhibit  a  correspondent  or  still 

ticulars  of  the  process,  I  have  gleaned  greater   increase.      The   consignments 

little  worth  repeating.      The  latter  you  were  chiefly  to  Ireland,  North  America, 

may   find  pretty   clearly  described  in  the  East  and   West   Indies,  Germany, 

Ailiin's  <'  Thirty  Miles  round  Manches-  Holland,  and  Russia.     France  received 
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very  little,  and  the  other  European 
nations  comparatively  nothing.  The 
imports  were  principally  from  France, 
the  East  Indies,  and  China  :  the  total 
value  of  ware,  (principally  jars  and  va- 
ses,) received  from  the  two  latter,  in 
1822,  was  1940/.  14s.  8f/. ;  yet,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  England  depended  almost  en- 
tirely upon  China  for  the  supply  of  this 
article. 

The  circumstances  which  have  main- 
ly contributed  to  produce  this  prosperity 
(aided  by  the  national  spirit  of  enter- 
prise,) are  the  increase  of  canal-naviga- 
tion, and  the  exhaustless  supply  of  coal 
which  the  earth  in  the  neighbourhood 
affords.  Of  the  former,  the  potteries 
may  be  said  to  form  the  very  centre  ; 
and,  of  the  consumption  of  coal,  some 
estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  state- 
ment, that  8000  tons  are  burned  week- 
ly in  the  manufoctories  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  immense  fires  which  are 
kept  up  both  night  and  day  in  the  pri- 
vate houses  :  the  people,  not  having  the 
fear  of  a  salamander  before  their  eyes, 
seldom  taking  the  trouble  to  extinguish 
them.  Half  the  district,  in  fact,  is  un- 
dermined, and  the  walls  of  many  build- 
ings betray  what  is  passing  beneath 
them,  by  fearful  rents  and  deviations 
from  the  perpendicular^  where  the 
foundations  have  partially  given  way ; 
yet  the  inhabitants  scarcely  seem  aware 
of  their  danger,  or,  if  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  it  by  some  warning  more  seri- 
ous than  usual,  forget  it  again  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  relapse  into  their  previous 
indolent  security, — 

"  They  start,  when  sorae  alarming  awful  shock 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts   the   sudden 

dread ; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  close." 

The  potteries  cannot  boast  of  having 
produced  any  noted  writers,  with  the 
exception  of  Elijah  Fenton,  who  was  a 
native  of  Shelton.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  Wedgwood,  who  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  created  the  potteries  of 
Staffordshire,  was  a  native  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  but,  if  so,  his  name  should  never 
be  forgotten  when  speaking  of  its  emi- 
nent men. 

I  am  sorry  to  qualify   this   generally 


favourable  description  of  the  potteries 
with  a  kw  notices  of  their  defects,  but 
truth  demands  it. 

"They  have  their  praise.  Now  mark  a  spot  or  two, 
Which  so  much  beauty  would  do  well  to  purge." 

In  the  first  place  the  system  of  police 
is   wretchedly   defective;      in     plainer 
terms,  there  appears  to  be  scarcely  any 
police  at  all,  and  the  rabble  are    there- 
fore at  liberty    to   indulge   their   brutal 
passions  and  knavish  prop;-nsities  with- 
out restraint.     The  innunn'rable    petty 
thefts  which  daily  pass  unpunished,   il- 
lustrate the  latter  position,  and  the   for- 
mer was  strikingly  exemplified    during 
my  late  sojourn  in   the  neighbourhood. 
The   adjoining   borough    of  Newcastle 
had  just  been  the  scene  of  a  contested 
election  ;  and  the  defeated   candidate, 
being  a   resident   in  the  potteries,  the 
potters,  vastly  exasperated  at  this  rejec- 
tion of  their  champion,   "  vowed   ven- 
geance, and  performed    it    too."      Not 
an  individual  from  Newcastle,  suspected 
of  having   voted    on   the    wrong   side, 
could  for  some  time  pass  along  without 
experiencing  gross  abuse,  if  not  actual 
violence ;    and    the  women   connected 
with  the  obnoxious  voters,  who  attended 
the  pottery  markets,  were  brutally  at- 
tacked by  beasts  in  the  shape   of  men, 
their  persons  maltreated,  and  their  good.s 
destroyed.     Yet  Messrs.  Dogberry  and 
Merges,  the  worthy   constables,   slept 
soundly  and  quietly  at  their  posts,  whilst 
lawless   proceedings   were    carried   on 
with  impunity  for  hours,  which,  under  a 
well-onranized  police,  would   not  have 
been  suffered  to  continue  as  many  min- 
utes.    Measures,  however,  are  in  con- 
templation for  suppressing  this  crying 
evil,  and  to  the  town  of  Hanley  is  due 
the  honour  of  having  taken  the  lead  in 
promoting  them.       The    state   of  the 
roads  and  footways  is  likewise  very  de- 
fective; they  are,   in    many  parts,    in 
vile  condition,  and  are  neitlier  watched 
nor  lighted,  though  coal  costs  little  be- 
yond   the  trouble   of  carrying  it,   and 
gas   could    therefore   be    brought  into 
general  use  throughout  the  potteries,  as 
it  already  is   in  Newcastle,  at  an  ex- 
tremely cheap  rate,  and  greatly  to  the 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants.       A  few 
more  blemislies  might  be  noticed,  but  I 
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will  not  make  so  ungrateful  a  return  "  the  nakedness  of  the  land,"  and  point 
for  the  hospitable  reception  I  experien-  out  its  deficiencies  with  invidious  mi- 
ced  here,  as  to  dwell  any  longer  upon    nuteness ;  therefore,  farewell  ! 


THE    MISCELLANY. 

(Extracted  from  Blackwood's  Magazine.) 

WASHINGTON    IRVING. 


TTTE  must  net  name  names — but 
'  '  how  can  we  avoid  mentioning 
the  one  delightful  name  of  Washington 
Irving — a  man  whose  genius  must  have 
been  at  all  times  too  fine  to  live  else- 
wiiere  than  in  the  companionship  of 
most  perfect  modesty  ? 

We  wish  from  our  hearts  he  would 
turn,  or  rather  return,  to  the  portraiture 
of  Transatlantic  manners. — His  Sketch- 
book was  admirable  ;  but  how  infinite- 
ly superior  the  American  part  of  it  to 
the  English  !  HisBracebridge-hall  was 
admirable  too  ;  but  what  did  it  con- 
tain that  could  bear  a  moment's  com- 
parison with  Rip  van  Winkle,  or  the 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  ?  But  to 
speak  the  plain  truth,  Diedrick  Knick- 
erbocker is,  after  all,  our  favourite. 
There  is  more  richness  of  humour, 
and  there  is  more  strength  of  language 
too,  in  those  earlier  efforts — and  why  ? 
— why,  simply  because  the  humour  is 
thoroughly  Transatlantic,  and  the  lan- 
guage that  of  a  man  describing  what 
he  knows  in  all  the  secure  knowledge 
of  native  experience.  We  have  plenty 
of  people  who  can  describe  English 
manor-houses  more  from  the  life  than 
he,  and  there  is  no  want  of  people  who 
can  describe  German  Schlosses  :  but 
who,  except  Washington  Irving,  can 
portray  the  manners  of  America,  in  a 
style  fitted  for  the  thorough  compre- 
hension of  European  readers  ?  If  he 
takes  to  it  now,  he  will  describe  them 
infinitely  the  better  for  the  experience 
he  has  had  of  other  men  and  modes  of 
life.     He  may,  in  neglecting  this  walk, 


be  a  most  elegant  English  author,  but, 
by  adhering  to  it,  he  must  be  the  first 
man  in  a  walk  of  his   own. 

Never  were  more  abundant  materials 
in  the(almost)exclusive  possession  of  any 
one  man  of  genius — &  we  cannot  but  re- 
gret to  see  him  neglecting  them  so  much 
as  he  seems  to  do  now-a-days.  He 
can  never  be  a  Fielding,  a  SmoUet,  or 
even  a  Goldsmith  here ;  but  there, 
what  might  he  not  be  ?  Even  his 
countrymen  will  prefer  English  pictures 
of  English  manners,  and  German  des- 
criptions of  German  manners,  to  the 
best  he  can  ever  produce — But  who  is 
there  to  fill  his  place  in  the  description 
of  American  manners,  either  for  our 
behoof,  or  for  the  behoof  of  the  Amer- 
icans themselves  ? — Who  would  not 
have  preferred  a  Pennsylvanian  farm 
house,  to  an  English  hall  from  him? 
Who  would  not  give  fifty  such  English 
generals  as  he  can  fashion,  for  one  dis- 
tinct portrait  of  a  genuine  old  Wash- 
ingtonian  ?  Why  should  he  dabble 
among  English  poachers,  when  we 
have  our  own  Crabbe,  and  the  hunters 
of  a  thousand  Savannahs  carent  vate 
sacro?  We  don't  want  him  to  describe 
the  lap-dogs  of  our  maiden  aunts — what 
are  the  pets  of  his  ?  As  for  "  Students 
of  Salamanca,"  "Serenades,"  and 
"  Donna  Isabellas,"  we  had  certainly 
indulged  the  hope  that  they  were  all 
entombed  for  ever  in  the  same  grave 
with  Hassan  the  son  of  Albumazar, 
the  Dervis  of  Mount  Libanus,  and  the 
Vision  of  Osmyn  Benomar. 


AMERICAN    TRAVELLERS. 


We  have  no    work  which   gives  us  probability  of  our  being  soon   in   pos- 

any  tolerable  notion   of    the    state  of  session  of  any  such  work.      In   point 

manners  in  America,  as  compared  with  of  fad,  very  few  persons   who  are   at 

the  state  of  manners  with  which   we  all  qualified  to  speak  as  to  the  state  of 

are  acquainted  at   home — and    we   do  manners  here,  ever  dream  of  going  a- 

not,  to  confess  the  truth,  see  any  great  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  the  few 
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who  might  be  able  to  do  anything 
worth  while  in  this  way,  have  other 
matters  to  think  of  when  engaged  in 
such  peregrinations.  They  are  mer- 
chants :  they  transact  some  business 
which  they  did  not  choose  to  entrust 
their  agents  with,  and  make  the  best  of 
their  way  home  again.  Or  they  are 
persons,  who  have,  by  some  accident  or 
other,  been  chucked  out  of  their  line 
of  life  here:  they  settle  in  America; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  their  interest  to 
be  too  busy  in  the  drawing  of  compar- 
isons between  what  they  have  been 
obliged  to  leave,  and  what  they  have 
had  the  fortune  to  find. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  those  edu- 
cated Europeans,  who  have  chanced  to 
make  any  remarks  upon  American 
manners,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  do  not 
appear  to  have  penetrated  beyond  the 
region  of  taverns  and  lodging-houses, 
steam-boats  and  stage  coaches.  The 
little  sketches  given  by  our  friend  John 
Howinson,  nnd  others  of  this  class,  are 
too  ridiculous.  We  have  all  seen  in 
this  country,  sufficient  evidence,  that 
these  are  either  not  faithful  portraitures 
or  the  portraitures  of  what  nobody 
cares  much  for  having  painted.  No 
English  gentleman  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  modes  of  society  here,  and 
in  possession  of  the  means  of  access  to 
the  best  society  of  America,  has  as  yet 
come  before  the  public  in  the  character 
of  an  American  traveller.  Indeed,  so 
very  few  such  persons  go  to  America, 
that  any  one  individual  of  the  class 
would  be  sure  to  attract  to  himself,  by 
describing  what  he  saw  there,  such  a 
degree  of  scrutiny  and  animadversion, 
and  probably  of  ill-will,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  there  should  be  so  much  reluc-# 
tance.  Besides,  the  chances  are,  that 
every  gentleman  so  qualified,  who 
makes  such  a  tour,  has  personal  con- 
nections on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
— friends  and  relatives,  in  all  likelihood, 
whose  feelings  he  would  be  very  sorry 
to  run  the  least  risk  of  wounding,  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  affording  entertain- 
ment or  even  instruction  (of  this  sort) 
to  his  friends  at  home. 

Almost  our  only  means  of  judging, 
then,  consists  in  our  own  observation 
gf  Americans  sojourning  occasionally 
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among  ourselves  :  and  such  (we  speak 
for  ourselves)  we  can  never  be  per- 
suaded to  regard  otherwise  than  with 
exceeding  distrust.  The  Americans 
whom  we  see,  are  for  the  most  part 
very  young :  and  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly unfair  to  take  them  in  their  unfledg- 
ed condition,  for  proper  specimens  of 
the  same  animal  in  maturity  of  years 
and  experience.  No  doubt,  they  must 
improve  very  much  after  they  leave  us: 
the  cares  and  occupations,  as  well  as 
the  ties  and  affections,  of  manly  life, 
must  exert  their  usual  influences  in 
chastising  the  exuberance  of  self-love, 
or  at  least  in  softening  the  glare  of  its 
outward  manifestations.  At  the  same 
time,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  say,  that  the 
manners  of  these  young  men  are  for 
the  most  part  characterized  by  a  meas- 
ure of  free-and-easiness,  which  would 
have  no  chance  of  being  altogether  par- 
doned in  Europeans  of  the  same  con- 
dition, merely  on  the  score  of  youth. 
What  the  cause  may  be,  we  know  not: 
but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  fact, 
that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty 
young  Americans,  (  even  of  the  best 
class,)  are  intolerably  cool  fellows.  It 
is  not  boyish  coxcombry  :  they  in  gen- 
eral dress  very  ill,  and  are  slovenly  in 
their  exterior.  It  is  a  sort  of  preco- 
cious garrulity,  and  worse  even  than 
that  calm  hardened  affectation  of  hav- 
ing outlived  the  feelings  of  youth. 

The  doctrine  of  absolute  political 
equality,  may  be  at  the  root  of  this 
somewhat  unpleasing  style  of  manners ; 
but  that  is  no  excuse.  One  man  is  not 
necessarily  entitled  to  treat  another  as 
his  equal,  merely'  because  he  has  the 
same  right  to  vote  for  a  member — but 
these  people  appear  to  act  exactly  as  if 
this  were  the  case.  This  sentiment 
seems  to  overrur.  every  corner  of  their 
minds.  They  have  no  respect  of  per- 
sons ;  they  assume  a  certain  loftiness, 
as  if  they  were  giants  to  us,  because 
their  rivers  are  seas  to  ours.  They 
have  settled  the  whole  matter  ere  they 
started.  And  yet — it  is  not  quite  so 
neither.  They  feel  unhappy  in  the 
knowledge  that  tliere  may  be  a  lord  in 
the  room  ;  and  one  of  them  actually 
published  a  book  not  long  ago,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  prove  that  an  A- 
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merican  gentleman  lias  no  reason  to 
•walk  behind  an  Englisii  baronet !  I'his 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that  lets  the  cat  out 
of  the  poke.  They  cannot  get  entirely 
rid  of  the  old  prejudices,  and  they  live 
in  a  feverish  anxiety  to  show  themselves 
in  the  minutest  particular  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new.  They  are  not  at 
home,  and  in  endeavouring  to  appear 
so,  they  overact  their  part. 

They  stare  from  an  excessive  dread 
of  being  caught  in  the  unfreemanlike 
sin  of  blushing — and  chatter  al'out- 
ru)ict\he.cause  they  would  not  have  any 
body  to  suppose  tliat  Shakspeare's  role 


— Be  checked  for  silence, 
But  never  taxed  for  speech — 

could  be  intended  for  A  President  in 
posse. 

Of  all  this,  as  we  have  said,tbere  can 
be  no  doubt  the  experience  of  after 
years  must  render  the  better  spirits 
thoroughly  ashamed.  Indeed,  the  few 
Americans  who  do  visit  us  at  a  more 
mature  period  of  life,  are  comparative- 
ly quite  free  from  such  impertinences  ; 
and  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the 
most  accomplished  of  them  are  en- 
tirely so. 


CBUEL  PRACTICE  OF  PLUCKING  LIVE  GEESE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine. 

SIR,  fails  to  impart   to  the   youthful  bosom, 

IF  any  one  feature  is  more  commen  frequently    making    one   in    a  joyous 

dabie  than  another,    in    your    highly  groupe  of  children,  who  with  extended 

useful  journal,  it  is  the  warm  reproba-  hands  endeavoured  to   catch   as   they 

tion  with  which  you  uniformly  regard  fell    the    first  flakes  of    (lei-cy  snow, 

every     species     of    cruelty     towards  which  indicated    the  approach  of  win- 


jninials.  A  charge  of  this  nature  was 
sometime  ago  (1  believe  in  your  Mag- 
azine preferred  against  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  in  the  form 
of  query. 

It  is  a  trite,  yet  true,  saying,  that  "  a 
wise  man  only  knows  how  to  ask  a 
question  ;"  and  the  truth  of  this  adage 
is   fully   exemplified   by  your   corrcs- 


ter ;  while  repeating,  in  unison,  the 
following  distich,  in  allusion  to  the 
practice  of  goose-plucking  which  pre- 
vailed in  an  adjoining  border-county  of 
England  : — 

The  folk  of  the  east  are  plucking  their  geese, 
And  sending  their  feathers  to  us. 

Should  the  more  frequent  and  inti- 

pondent,  who,   when    he   charges  the  mate  intercourse,  which    now   prevails 

good  people  of  Scotland  with   "  pluck-  between  the  Scotch  and  their  southern 

ing  live  fowls,  and  afterwards  exposing  neighbours,   have  led   the    former    to 

them  for  sale  in  the  public   market  of  seek  gain  froni  a  traffic  in  live  feathers, 

Edinburgh,"    seems  ignoi-ant   to  what  your   querist  ought    to   have    known, 

an  extent  commerce  in  live  feathers  is  thut  tlie  poor  birds  are  wholly  unfit  for 

carried  on  in  England.  rnarkt^t  long  after  being  stript  of  their 

Though  lie  u«es  the  geneiii;  appella-  plumage;  so  that  tlie  latter   clause  of 

tion  folds,  it  is  evident  he  can   only  jhc  charge  of   necessity    falls    to  the 

medin  geese ;  since  tiie  feathers  of  no  ground. 

other  species  of  poultry  aje  of  so  much         In   those    English    counties,    where 

value  as  to    induce   the    cupidity    of  extensive  flocks  of  geese  are  bred  and 

breeders   to   resort   to  that    barbarous  reared    mainly    for  the   value  of   the 

practice.     That    plucking    live  geese  feathers,  the  season  of  sheep-shearing 

makes  any  part  of  the  rural  economy  does  not  return  more  regularly  than 

of  Scotland,  even   at   this   day,  I   am  docs   that   of  geese-plucking.      It     is 

much   inclined  to  doubt ;   but   a   lew  chiefl}'-  performed  by  women,  and  the 

years    ago,   I    dare  venture   to  affirm  torture  i-ustaiiied  by  the  poor  goose  is 

without   fear   of  contradiction,  it  was  greater  in  proportion   to  the  want   of 

unknown.      I    well   recollect,   in   the  dexterity  in  the  operator.     Those  new 

jocund  days  of  childhood,  when  every  to  the  employment  often  tear  and  laoe- 

change  in  the  circling  seasons  is  hailed  rate  the  skin  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 

with    the    delight  that  novelty   never  occasion  the   death  of  the  bird.     But, 
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even  when  perl'ormed  with  the  utmost 
expertness,  the  animals  exiiibit  a  most 
pitiable  aspect  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  afterwards  :  tliey  lose  their 
flesh  and  appetite,  their  eyes  become 
lustreless,  and  they  display  every  ap- 
pearance of  extreme  lassitude  and  de- 
bility. 

To  persuade  th«  luxurious  rich  to 
relinquisli  his  bed  of  down,*  or  the 
farmer  his  gains,  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity, would,  I  am  afraid,  be  alike 
a  hopeless  and  an  ungrateful  task ; 
but,  could  it  be  rendered  evident  to  the 
former  that  his  couch  might  be  softer, 
and  to  the  latter  that  his  profit  might 
be  equally  great,  if  not  greater,  without 
the  smallest  risk  of  death  among  his 
volatile  tlock,  self-indulgence  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  love  of  gain  on  the 
other,  might  go  far  to  correct  a  prac- 
tice vvhicli  is,  like  many  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  certainly  disgraceful  to 
civilized  society. 

it  is  well  known  that  feathers  are 
only  of  one  year's  growth,  and  that  in 
the  moulting  season  they  spontaneous- 
ly fall  off,  and  are  supplied  by  a  fiesh 
crop.  Now,  when  the  geese  are  in 
full  feather,  if  she  plumage  were  care- 
lessly cut  off  close  to  the  skin  by  means 
of  sharp  scissors,  the  product  would 
not  be  much  reduced  in  quantity,  while 
the  quality  would  be  greatly  improved. 
It  would  also  save  labour  in  dressing  ; 
since  the  quilly  portion  of  the  feathers, 
when  forcibly  detached  from  the  skin, 
is  generally  in  such  a  state  as,  after  all, 
to  require  the  employment  of  the 
scissors.  After  this  operation  has 
been  performed,  the  down  from  the 
breast  may  be  removed  by  the  same 
means. 

When  the  feathers  are  removed  in 
this  vvay,  during  mild  or  warm  wea- 
ther, the  animal  is  rather  benefitted 
than    injured   by  the  operation  ;     the 


*  Happily,  fashion  effects  more  than 
principle,  and  hair  or  (lock  mattresses  are 
now  geiier,iily  preferred  !>y  the  great  to 
feather  beds  ;  and  the  change  is  encour- 
aged by  the  faculty,  as  condncive  to  health, 
vigour,  and  long  life.  It  is  found  that 
feather  beds  give  birtli  to  rheumatism,  and 
to  the  whole  train  of  nervous  diseases  ;  and 
are  therefore  at  least  out  of  fashion,  thougli 
still  used,  bv  the  vulgar. 


Stumps  are  thrown  off  as  in  natural 
moulting,  and  a  beautilul  crop  of 
new  plumage  quickly  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Should  these  hints,  diffused  through 
the  medium  of  your  widely  circulated 
journal,  save  one  poor  goose  from  the 
torture,  the  writer  will  feel  herself 
highly  gratified. 

It  may  not  be  incongruous  te  the 
subject  under  discussion  to  notice,  that 
in  Scotland  there  prevails,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  there  prevailed, — for  years 
have  gone  by  since  I  visited  the  land 
of  my  birth, — a  pretty  general  antipa- 
thy against  eating  goose,  especially  on 
Christmas  Day.  Intleed,  about  half  a 
century  ago,  the  goose,  as  a  prelatical 
bird,  was  a  prohibited  dish  at  the  table 
of  the  rigid  Presbyterian  ;  and,  al- 
though their  more  liberal  descendants 
view  it  not  with  t'le  same  superstitious 
horror,  it  is  not  so  hig!ily-{)riz;ed  a  lux- 
ury as  in  the  soutii. 

I  remember  hearing,  in  my  youth, 
an  anecdote  related  of  the  sturdy  inde- 
pendence of  a  nonconformist  preich- 
er,  illustrative  of  this  subject,  tliough 
his  name  has  eluded  my  memory. 
Driven  from  his  charge,  for  a  steady 
adherence  to  principle, — a  wanderer, 
and  a  beggar, — an  asylum  was  aftbrd- 
ed  to  him  in  the  ancient  house  of  Ab- 
botrule,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  by 
the  piety  of  its  mistress.  The  master 
of  the  mansion,  though  himself  a  rigid 
conformist,  tolerated  and  even  respect- 
ed his  guest  ;  but,  fond  of  his  jest,  as 
tlie  emblem  of  his  faith  and  his  loyalty 
was  placed  on  the  Christmas  board,  he 
laughingly  observed  to  his  reverend  in- 
mate, "  that  he  presumed  he  would 
find  no  objection  to  partake  of  the 
superstitious  bird."'  Hurt  by  what  he 
deemed  a  sneer  at  religion,  the  holy 
man  If^fl  the  room  and  the  house  ;  pre- 
ferring cold,  hunger,  and  peril  of  every 
kind,  to  the  luxuries  of  a  rich  man's  ta- 
ble, when  purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  conscience. 

Let  the  churchmen  of  modern  days, 
— «»'ho  too  often  render  religion  subser- 
vient to  ambition,  who  truckle  for 
patronage  and  place, — think  of  the 
poor  wandering  non-conformistj  iXfid 
''  go  and  do  likewise." 

Noi\  12,  1823, 
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DYEING. 

Sir,  self  to  the  fibre,  as  well  as  possesses  a 

It  is  generally  imagined  that  cloth  is  chemical  affinity  to  the  colouring  atoms, 

the  colour  it  appears  to  be  :  this  is  not  There  is  not  any  body  for  dye  natu- 

the   case,    for  the  fibres   of  linen  or  rally  black ;  but  there  is  a  property  in 

woollen  are  hollow  like  straw,  and  the  galls,  sumach,  oak,  &c.  possessing  a 

art  of  dyeing  them  consists  (after  clean-  sort  of  mordant,  to   which  iron  so  at- 

sing  the  tubes,)  of  dividing  the  colour-  taches  itself  as  to  give  the  most  perma- 

ing  matter  into  as   minute  particles  as  nent  black  dye,  particularly  with  a  little 

possible  without  destroying  it  as  colour,  logwood.  In  writing,  however,  the  pores 

and  then  introducing  it  into  these  tubes  of  the  linen  or  paper  are  not  sufficiently 

or  pores.  The  colour   of  the  linen  or  opened  for  much  colour  to  enter  them; 

woolen  always  remains  the  same.  Some  therefore  gum  is  used.  If  animal  gluten 

colouring  matter  will   not  of  itself  stay  is  substituted,  I  feel  no  doubt  that  it  will 

in  either,  without  a  mordant  being  first  decay  infinitely  sooner  than  gum,  more 

introduced,  which  eagerly  attaches  it-  especially  if  exposed  to  the  least  damp. 


ORZairiAL   POSTRY. 

(Lit.  Gaz.) 
CARMEN  NATALE. 

•TIS  come — the  fulness  of  that  promis'd  hour, 

When  Woman's  seed  shall  break  the  Serpent's  pow'r; 

■Tis  come — the  time,  by  prophecies  foretold, 

When  He,  "  whose  goings  forth  were  from  of  old," 

Should  leave  his  Throne  of  Majesty  on  high, 
With  MeUi  to  sojourn,  and  for  Man  to  die  ! — 
Hark  !  the  glad  hour  attesting  Seraphs  hail, 
And  songs  of  triumph  swell  the  midnight  gale  ; 
Heaven's  choral  host  to  human  sight  appears, 
And  strains  angelic  burst  on  human  ears  ! 
See  !  in  the  East  liis  herald  Star  arise  ! 
Type  of  that  light  desired  by  Israel's  eyes  : 
Led  by  this  guide,  their  gifts  the  Blagi  bring, 
And,  Heav'n-instructed,  hail  their  infant  King  '. 
What  though  a  manger  is  his  earthly  throne, 
Yet,  strong  in  faitli,  the  Godhead  veil'd  they  own  ; 
There,  at  EmmanueVi  feet  is  incense  pour'd. 
And  there  the  Incarnate  God  is  first  ador'd. 

What  precious  gifts  attend  the  God-born  Child  '■ 
Opposing  claims  in  Him  are  reconciled  : 
Through  Him  each  jarring  attribute  shall  meet 
lu  perfect  love — in  harmony  complete  ! 
Mercy  and  Truth  are  knit  in  firm  embrace ; 
Justice,  appeas'd,  now  shares  her  throne  with  Grace: 
On  Him  the  iniquity  of  all  is  laid  ; 
By  Him  the  price  of  our  redemption's  paid  ; 
By  Him  the  fetter'd  Captive  is  unchaiu'd, 
Deliverance  won,  and  Paradise  regain'd. 

Rejoice,  ye  ransom'd  !    You  your  God  hath  freed 
From  pains  pronounced,  from  penalties  decreed  ; 
The  Grave  he  vanquished  with  exulting  wing, 
And  wrung  from  Death  its  triumph  and  its  sting, 
Pour  forth  your  notes  of  prause  -,  be  glad,  0  Earth  ! 
And  tell  the  blessings  of  a  Savioui-'s  birth  ! 
By  every  nation  and  by  every  tongue. 
The  joyful  song  of  the  Kedeem'd  be  sung. 
Oh,  if  the  choral  melodies  above 
Peal  the  loud  anthem  of  forgiving  Love, 
To  "  Man  forgiven"  belongs  a  grateful  strain, 
Which  guiltless  Seraphs  may  attend  in  vain  ; 
No  pardoning  love  awaits  that  spotless  host, — 
He  who  is  most  forgiven,  should  love  and  praise  the  most.  J.S. 

December  25,  1824. 


(      469      ) 

(New  Mon.) 

PYRAMUS  AND  THISBE. 

A    BALLAD. 

PYRAMUS  and  Thisbe  of  dashing  renown, 
Dwelt  in  houses  adjoining'  in  Babylon's  town, 

And  flirted  in  circles  of  fashion  : 
They  had  vow'd  loves  eternal — squeezed  hands  at  AlmackV, 
But  their  cursed  crabbed  relatives  would  not  relax, 

And  swore  to  extinguish  their  passion. 

Ah,  but  Love  is  like  steam  in  an  engine,  inclined 
Still  the  stronger  to  burst  out,  the  more  it 's  confined. 

Parents  chuckled  in  vain  at  their  art  in 
Biibing  spies  who  reported  a  parcel  of  flams  ; 
So  to  Watch  them  with  house-maids  and  valet  de  shams, 

It  was  all  in  my  eye,  Betty  Martin  ! 

Love-letters  between  them  in  walnut-shells  pass'd, 
Though,  alas  !  wicked  jaws  crack'd  the  secret  at  last, 

Then,  0  Lord,  what  a  rumpus  was  brew'd  up  ; 
What  cai-peting,  storming,  hysterics,  and  prayers. 
Tears  and  rummaging  trunks  !  till  the  young  folks  up-stairs 

Were  in  garrets  respectively  mew'd  up. 

'Twas  a  harsh  step,  no  doubt,  that  the  homes  of  their  sires 
Were  made  bridewells  for  bridling  their  bridal  desires, 

And  a  justification  here  isn't  meant ; 
But  the  Habeas  Corpus  had  just  been  put  down. 
And  no  lawyer  would  budge  in  all  Babylon's  tovm 

For  a  writ  'gainst  their  WTOngous  imprisonment. 

Night  came,  and  no  nightingale  sang  o'er  their  heads, 
But  the  cats  squawl'd  duets  among  chimneys  and  leads, 

And  the  owls  kept  toowhooing  and  staring  ; 
In  her  chamber  poor  Thisbe  lay  weeping  a  flood, 
While  Pyramus  in  his,  damn'd  the  old  people's  blood. 

In  soliloquies  cursing  and  swearing. 

At  last,  like  old  Bajazet,  rising  in  rage, 

And  resolved  with  his  brains  to  bespatter  his  cage, 

Headforemost  he  dash'd  ;  but  the  gable 
Was  not  battery-proof  for  a  skull-piece  so  new 
And  so  solidly  built  that  it  fairly  went  through 

Bricks  as  old  as  the  building  of  Babel. 

The  Lady  at  first,  you  may  guess,  got  a  shock. 

That  a  gentleman's  head  at  her  chamber  should  knock, 

And  so  unceremoniously  enter. 
Like  a  thief  on  a  pillory  hanging  his  phiz  ;—   • 
Ilecognizing  at  length  by  the  rush-light  'twas  his, 

"  Lord,"  she  cried,  "  what  a  charming  adveature  1 

"  Yet  oh.  Mister  Pyramus,  dearest  of  lambs. 

What  a  blow  for  your  skull  !  't  would  have  broken  a  rani's  ; 

tet  me  fetch  you  some  eau  de  Cologne  for  't." — 
"  No,  no,  sweetest  Thisbe,  sit  down  tete  a  tele, 
And  a  smack  from  your  lips  for  the  smack  on  my  pate 

AVill  be  far  more  acceptable  comfort." 

Now  to  paint  all  the  kissing  and  holy  delights 
That  took  place  at  this  holey  partition  o'  nights, 

Might,  perhaps,  seem  to  some  folks  improper  ;" 
So  I  've  only  to  note,  where  the  bricks  had  been  broke, 
That  the  damsel  by  day-time  suspended  her  cloak. 

And  the  youth  hung  his  old  flannel  wrapper. 

Thus  woo'd  they  in  attics — but  somehow  their  taste 
Was  not  Attic  enough  for  two  attics  so  placed  •, 

And  their  hearts  growing  ardent  as  iEtna, 
They  began  to  converse  about  parsons  and  rings, 
Post-chaises,  and  such  other  rapturous  things. — 

la  a  word,  of  eloping  to  Grotna. 
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All  things  being  managed  by  means  of  a  nurse, 
With  her  muff  and  her  monkey,  and  cash  in  her  purse, 

From  an  old  sentimental  attorney, 
Little  Thisbe  one  moon-shiny  morning  at  three 
Whipt  away  to  the  sign  of  the  Mulberry-tree, 

Haifa  mile  out  of  town  for  their  journey. 

Now  here  let  me  state,  (for  in  matters  of  fact 
It  is  right  to  be  plain,  conscientious,  exact,) 

You  must  pin  not  a  tittle  of  faith  on 
Old  Ovid's  narration — but  mine's  to  be  met 
Jn  a  genuine  antique  Babylonish  gazette 

That  was  publish'd  by  Sanchoniathou. 

But  to  follow  my  story — conceive  her  despair 
When  arrived  at  the  inn  and  no  Pyramus  there, 

Nor  a  light  in  the  whole  habitation ; 
Not  a  pair,  nor  a  post-chaise  to  drive  them  from  town, 
Not  a  boy  on  the  saddle  to  bob  up  and  down — 

Do  you  wonder  she  wept  with  vexation  ? 
While  thus  in  the  coach-yard  bewailing  her  pickle, 
The  tears  of  the  damsel  continued  to  triclile, 

As  salt  as  a  mine-spring  of  Cracow, 
Outsprang  a  chain'd  mastiff— affrighted  she  ran, 
While  away  went  her  wits,  and  her  muff  and  her  fan, 

And  away  went  unfortunate  Jacko. 

Poor  pug  was  soon  eat  up,  and  so  would  the  muff, 
If  its  wadding  and  fur  had  been  eatable  stuff, 

But  'twas  torn  and  the  spot  was  still  bloody, 
When  the  youth  of  her  soul,  whose  unhappy  delay 
Had  been  caused  by  his  drinking  some  wine  by  the  way, 

Arrived  with  his  brains  rather  muddy. 

All  was  hush'd  (for  the  dog  having  sated  his  maw, 
Laid  his  jowls  very  quietly  down  in  the  straw) 

When  Pyramus  halloo'd  out  "  There  lies 
Both  the  blood  and  the  muff  of  my  mistress  so  sweet  !"— 
She,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  had  slipt  down  a  by-street, 

To  escape  from  the  Cyprians  and  Charlies. 
A  groom  on  a  bulk,  who  had  during  the  death 
Of  poor  pug  slept  as  sound  as  the  grooms  in  Macbeth, 

AVoke  at  length;— but  small  comfort  he  gave,  he 
Had  no  doubt  that  the  young  lady's  blood  had  been  shed, 
But  that  he  had  not  injur'd  a  hair  of  her  head 

He  was  ready  to  make  affidavy. 

"  But  there's  ruffians,"  says  he,  "  that  goes  roaming  the  streets,. 
And  abusing  all  decent  young  women  they  meets. 

More  especially  them  as  be  virgins ; 
So  the  lady,  I'll  wager  ipy  head  to  that  muff, 
Has  been  ravish'd  and  murder'd  and  stript  to  the  buff. 

And  her  body's  been  sold  to  the  surgeons." 
Rash  Pyramus,  founding  too  stable  belief 
On  a  stable-boy's  words,  in  a  phrenzy  of  grief 

From  his  pocket  a  small  pistol  popt  out, 
Wliich  he  aim'd  at  his  noddle  to  finish  his  woes  ; 
But  his  head  that  broke  bricks  was  not  dooni'd  to  oppose 

The  lead  ball for  it  luckily  dropt  out. 

So  he  fell,  rather  wondering  he  was'nt  quite  dead. 

As  the  flash  had  but  stunn'd  him  and  blister'd  his  hea,d ! 

And  ills  fate  he  continu'd  to  rave  at. 
Till  the  inn-follis  came  out,  and  supposing  his  brains 
Had  been  partially  spilt,  to  secure  the  remains 

They  bound  up  his  head  with  a  cravat. 

By  this  time  his  Thisbe  took  courage  enough 
To  return  for  her  lover,  her  monkey,  and  mu3^— 

In  his  arms  Mister  Pyramus  lock'd  her  ; 
But  the  landlord  sent  each  to  a  separate  bed, 
And  at  morning,  believing  them  wrong  in  the  hfa'rt. 

Sent  to  Bedlam  expre?s  for  a  doctor. 
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The  physician,  a  smug  little  prig  of  a  man, 
Who  believing-  two  heads  to  be  better  than  one 

A  gold  head  on  his  cane  always  carried, 
Examined  his  patients  with  questions  profound, 
Rubb'd  his  nose,  and  by  skill  in  nosology  found 

They  were  both  going  mad  to  be  married. 

So  says  he  (for  his  heart  was  the  kindest  on  earth 
Towards  people  of  fortune  and  fashion  and  birth) 

"  Let  not  Gretna  your  fancies  enamour. 
But  keep  here,  and  observe  the  prescriptions  I  've  writ, 
And  they  '11  help  you  to  marriage-bonds  pleasanter  knit 

Thai)  a  Gretna-Green  blacksmith  could  hammer." 

To  the  youth  'twas  enjoin'd  he  should  foam  in  his  speech, 
And  bite  all  who  came  near  him  excepting  his  leech, 

Shamming  hypochondriacal  vapours  ; 
Whilst  the  lady  was  loudly  to  smack  with  her  lips, 
Pirouette  like  a  top — practise  opera  skips. 

And  alarm  the  whole  house  with  her  capers. 

Ere  long,  in  tlieir  coaches  appear'd  at  the  inn's 
Gate  old  spectacled  noses  and  nutcracker  chins. 

In  whose  looks  you  might  see  civil  war  lower; 
'Twas  relations  in  quest  of  the  fugitive  brace, 
When  tlie  short  physic  man,  with  a  very  long  face 

Made  his  bow  in  the  Mulberry  parlour. 

"  Well,  Doctor,  what  news  of  the  culprits  i"'    He  sigh'd, 
'•  Let  us  see  them." — "  No,  not  for  the  world,"  he  replied. — 

"Then  for  God's  sake  explain  what  their  plight  is." — 
■'  Ob,  a  dreadful  disorder,  whose  symptoms  consist 
In  a  rage  to  dance,  bite,  and  to  kiss  and  be  kiss'd, 

We,  the  faculty,  call  it  Smackitis. 

"  Even  now  (and  the  charge  in  your  bill  is  to  come) 
The  poor  youth  has  just  bit  off  the  head-waiter's  thumb. 

So  inveterately  fierce  liis  disease  is  ; 
And  the  lady  has  fatal  prognostics,  I  fear, 
Of  her  dancing  and  chirruping  fit  being  near, 

Which  will  end  in  a  Hyperuresis." 

He  had  scarce  spoke  the  words  when  above  little  Miss 
Smack'd  her  lips, — ah  !  with  none  to  return  her  the  kiss  ; 

Then  away  she  went  wheeling  andjumping. 
And  she  so  figurante'd  them  out  of  their  wits. 
That  her  Aunty  below  lay  a  figure  in  fits. 

While  her  father  and  mother  sat  glumping. 

At  last  cried  the  crusty  old  carle,  "Afore  Gad, 

She  deserves  to  be  smother'd,  the  gipsy — she's  mad  !'^ 

Quoth  the  doctor,  "  Sir,  spare  that  infliction — 
She  may  die  in  a  trice,  the  poor  dear  rantipol. 
Or  the  rest  of  her  life  be  a  mere  dancing  doll, 

If  you  ofler  t'ae  least  contradiction." 

Oh,  there's  nought  like  a  dance  to  make  people  change  sides 
And  a  doctor  may  rule  in  a  house  that  divides, 

One  did  once  in  our  own  House  of  Commons  ; 
So  our  leecli  having  gain'd  the  majority's  will. 
Sat  like  Addington  carrying  the  Bledical  bill. 

And  would  bend  his  opinion  to  no  man's. 

The  mother  of  Thisbe  cried  "  Monster  !  and  fool '. 
Talk  of  smothering  my  child  in  a  manner  as  cool 

As  of  smothering  a  rabbit  in  cookery  !" 
In  a  trice  her  poor  helpmate  grew  meek  as  a  lamb. 
And  sat  twirling  his  thumbs — for  he  knew  the  old  dan) 

Had  a  tongue  that  would  bother  a  rookery. 

Then  said  Pyramus'  father,  "  Let's  first,  if  you  please, 
Cure  this  smack — what  d'ye  call  it — teetotum  disease 

Ere  we  set  to  dispute  with  our  spouses; 
For  to  see  one's  own  progeny  bite  like  a  bear, 
©r  go  skipping  like  apes  at  Bartlemy  fair. 

Would  assuredly  grieve  both  our  houses. 
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"Let  the  doctor  restore  the  young  folks  if  he  can'' — 
Here  the  women  supported  him  all  to  a  man, 

And  the  doctor,  who  solemn  and  budge  meanl . 
To  a  merry  conclusion  gave  matters  to  bring-, 
Look'd  as  wise  as  a  kitten  at  play  with  a  string', 

While  they  swore  to  abide  by  his  judgment. 

"As  to  smothering,  with  two  featherbeds  it  is  done. 
But  my  clinical  treatment  requires  only  one. 

And  the  help  of  a  conjugal  tether ; 
So  I  order  a  ring  from  the  jeweller's  shop, 
And  prescribe  the  afflicted  young  couple  to  hop 

To  the  temple  of  Hymen  together." 

"  Ha !  a  biting  disease,"  cried  the  churls  ;  "  and  we're  bit  1' 
Their  wives,  though  they  long'd  at  each  other  to  spit, 

Saw  their  fate,  and  gave  in — the  curmudgeons 
Sent  for  lawyers  to  town,  ordered  dinner  at  six. 
And  when  ask'd  by  the  landlord  what  fish  they  would  fix, 

Groan'd,  and  answer'd  "  A  couple  of  gudgeons." 

But  I  wish  I  were  Homer  to  tell  you  how  all 

Dumps  were  cured  by  that  wedding,  and  banquet,  and  ball, 

How  the  codgers  got  glorious  with  claret, 
How  the  lawyers  punn'd  glibly — the  priest  with  loop'd  hat 
Stuff'd  his  carcase,  a  pudding  of  orthodox  fat. 

While  the  doctor  conversed  like  a  parrot. 

Thisbe's  fame  might  have  had,  like  her  gable,  a  crack, 
Had  she  single  to  babbling  old  Babylon  gone  back. 

But  a  bride  she  defied  every  gazer ; 
So  they  march'd  into  town  in  the  grand  style  of  yore. 
With  the  footmen  in  favours  and  fiddlers  before. 

Playing  "God  save  King  Nebuchadnezzar!" 


(Blackwood's  Mag.) 
THE  NIGHT  WALKER. 

'Midnight !  yet  not  a  nose,  from  Tower  Hill  to  Piccadilly,  snored !" 

TN  a  crowded  and  highly  cultivated  to    such  a    community    from    eleven 

-*- state  of  society,  like  that  of  London,  o'clock    on   the     Saturday    night    to 

the  race  of  exertion  against  time  is  in-  six  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning, 

cessant.     Take  a  distant  village,  altho'  In  London,  however,  the  course  of  af- 

a  populous  one,   (as  in  Devonshire  or  fairs  is  widely  different.     As  the  broad 

Cornwall,)    and  even   discord,  during  glare  of  gas  drives  darkness  even  from 

the  hours  of  darkness,  is  found  forget-  our  alleys,  so  multitudinous  avocations 

ting  herself  in  rest.     The  last  alehouse  keep  rest  forever  from  our  streets.     By 

closes  before  the  clock  strikes  ten,  send-  an  arrangement  the  opposite  to  that  of 

ing  the  very  scapegraces  of  the  hamlet,  Queen  Penelope,  it  is  during  the  night 

in  summer,  to  bed  by  day-light ;  no  la-  that  the  work   of  regeneration   in  our 

dy  would  choose,  after   curfew   hour,  great   capital  goes  on  ;    it  is  by  night 

(even  by  beating  her  husband,)  to  dis-  that    the    great  reservoirs  which  feed 

tuib  her  neighbours  ;  and,  unless  some  London  and  Westminster,  repair  the 

tailor  happens  to  be  behindhand  with  a  vast  expenditure  which  they  make  du- 

wedding  pair  of  small  clothes;  or  some  ring  the  day.     As  the  wants  of  twelve 

housewife   prolongs  the  washing-day,  hundred  thousand  persons  are  not  min- 

and  gives  an  extra  hour  to  her  lace  caps ;  istered  to  with  a  wet  finger,  tWs  oper- 

or  unless  the  village   be  a   Post-stage,  ation  of  replenishment  does  not   pro- 

where  the  "  first-turn-boy"  must  sleep  ceed  in  silence.     Its  action  is  best  ob- 

in  his  spurs ;  or  where,  the  mail  chang-  servable  (as  regards  the  season)towards 

ing  horses,  some  one  sits  up  to  give  the  the  end  of  spring  ;  when,  the  town  be- 

gnard   his   glass  of  rum,  no   movable  ing  at  the  fullest,  the  markets  are  more 

probably  like  a  lighted  candle  is  known  abundantly    supplied.      Then,  every 
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succeeding  hour  of  the  four-and-twenty, 
brings  its  peculiar  business  to  be  per- 
formed, and  sets  its  pecuhar  agents 
into  motion. 

Between  half-past  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock,  at  night,  the  several  theatres 
of  the  metropolis  discharge  themselves 
of  their  loads  ;  and  at  that  hour  it  is 
(unless  the  House  of  Commons  happens 
to  sit  late)  that  the  last  Jliish  of  passen- 
gers is  seen  in  the  streets  of  London.— 
The  forth-rushing  multitudes  of  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury-Lane  pass  westward 
in  divisions  ;  they  are  crossed  at  the 
points  of  Blackfriars  by  the  visitors  of 
Astley's  and  the  Circus,  and  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  chance  travellers 
(pedestrians)  of  the  same  direction,  by 
their  quick  step,  hilarious  mood,  and, 
still  more,  by  that  style  of  shouldering 
in  which  Englishmen,  when  they  walk 
in  a  body,  always  indulge  towards  the 
single-handed.  About  this  time,  too, 
the  hackney  horses  put  their  best  feet 
(where  there  is  a  choice)foremost;  know- 
ing of  old,  that,  whence  comes  one  lash, 
there  as  easily  comes  two.  The  less 
public  and  more  peaceful  districts  of  the 
town  are  next  flattered  for  some  twenty 
minutes  by  the  loud  knocks  of  coach- 
men, occasionally  commuted  with 
"  touches  of  the  bell,"  for  the  sake 
of  "  the  lodgers,"  or  "  the  children," 
or,  sometimes,  "  the  old  lady  oppo- 
site." And  before  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night, in  these  comparatively  pacific 
regions,  the  tom-cats  and  the  watchmen 
reign  with  undisputed  sway. 

In  the  greater  thoroughfares  of  Lon- 
don, however,  and  especially  about 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  the  tumult 
of  evening  does  not  subside  so  easily. 
From  twelve,  by  Paul's  clock,  until  af- 
ter two  in  the  morning,  the  Gates  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  nooks  under  St.  Dun- 
stan's  Church  ;  the  corners  of  Bell 
Yard,  Star  Court,  and  ChanceryLane  ; 
the  doors  of  the  Rainbow,  the  Cock, 
and  the  other  minor  coffee-houses  of 
Fleet  Street,  are  beset  by  -  habitual 
idlers,  or  late-stirring  '•  professional 
people," — members  of  spouting-chibs, 
and  second-rate  actors, — barristers 
without  law,  and  medical  students 
guiltless  of  physic  ;  besides  these,  there 
flourish  a  set  of  city   "  choice  spirits," 
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who  can't  get  so  far  west  as  "  Pedley's 
Oyster-rooms,"  or  "  The  Saloon,"  in 
Piccadilly,  but  must  take  their  "  lark" 
(moving  homewards)  between  theAdel- 
phi  Theatre  and  Whitechapel  ;  and 
now-and-then,  perhaps,  some  grocer  of 
Farringdon  falls  (vino  gravatus)  into 
the  irregularity  of  a  "set-to,"  and  pays 
thirty  shillings,  "making-up"  money,  to 
his  Jew-antagonist  at  St. Bride's  Watch- 
house,  to  save  -i  jobation,  at  Guildhall, 
from  the  sitting  Alderman,  next  day. 

This  is  the  very  "  witching  time," 
par  excellence,  of  night, 

'•  When  graves  yield  up  their  dead  !" 

(because  resurrection-men  will  have  it 
so),  when  lamps  are  rifled  at,"  and  sots 
pushed  out  of  public  houses;  and  when 
the  sober  wayfarer  starts,  ever  and 
anon,  at  that  prolonged  Hilly-oh-ho-ho ! 
that  bellow,  as  it  were,  crescendo, — 
peculiar,  I  think,  to  the  throats  of  the 
English,  which  frightens  watchmen  in- 
to their  hutches,  and  quiet  citizens  into 
the  kennel.  This  whoop  by  the  way 
prolonged,  which  invites  mankind,  as 
it  were,  to  clear  the  vvay,  is,  with  us,  a 
pure  national,  and  not  a  local,  charac- 
teristic. Both  high  and  low  affect  the 
practice  ;  both  "  good  men  "  and  bul- 
lies.  We  have  it  at  Oxford  and  at 
Cambridge,  where  the  gownsmen,  if 
opposed,  strip,  and  buff  to  their  work 
like  stout  '-forty  minutes"  fellows. j 
and  again  in  London,  where  your  flus- 
tered haberdasher,  after  defying  per- 
haps a  whole  street,  at  last  provokes 
somebody  to  thrash  him,  and  is  beat 
without  a  blow  in  his  defence. 

By  two  o'clock,  ho\Vever,  the  riot- 
ous get  pretty  well  disposed  of;  some 
snug  and  flea-bitten,  in  their  own  per- 
sonal garrets  ,•  more  (and  still  flea-bit-^ 
ten)  in  the  compters  of  the  police. 
The  wickets  of  the  night-houses,  after 
this,  open  only  to  known  customers ; 
and  the  flying  pieman  ceases  his  call. 
The  pickpockets,  linked  with  the  refuse 
of  another  pestilence  of  the  town,  are 
seen  sauntering  lazily  towards  their 
lurking  places,  in  gangs  of  five  and  six 
together. 

The  earliest  disturbers  of  London, 
until  within  these  few  years,  were  the 
market  gardeners ;  who  rolled  lazily 
through  the  suburbs,  about  three,  with 
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their  filled-up  carts  and  waggons  ; — 
some  "  well  to  do,"  and  pompous,  pa- 
rading their  four  high-fed  horses  apiece; 
others,  poor  (and  modest,)  drawing 
with  a  single  quadruped,  and  he,  God 
wot,  looking  as  though  stray  cabbage 
leaves  were  his  holiday-fare  ; — all  the 
spring  vehicles,  however,  top-heavy 
with  baskets  of  raspberries,  strawber- 
ries, and  currants  ;  and  followed  by 
heavier  machines  bearing  gooseberries, 
or  frame  potatoes  ;  the  cauliflowers, 
pease,  and  such  more  ponderous  and 
plebeian  esculents,  having  creaked  into 
town  (as  they  might)  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  evening. 

But  two  or  three  mild  winters,  of 
late,  in  succession,  have  brought  a  new 
article  of  foreign  trade  into  England. 
Ice,  for  the  use  of  the  confectioners, 
conies  now  to  us  all  the  way  from  Nor- 
way; where  a  gentleman,  we  under- 
stand, is  making  arrangement  to  send 
over  even  snow,  at  a  far  cheaper  rate 
than  it  can  afford  to  fall  in  this  country ; 
— so  that  frost,  in  fact,  (as  regards 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  may  con- 
sider itself  discharged  from  further  at- 
tendance ;  and,  with  the  help  of  a  few 
more  devices  in  the  way  of  commercial 
arrangement,  and  perhaps  a  new  im- 
provement or  two  as  to  the  application 
of  steam,  it  shall  go  hard  but  we  will, 
shortly,  turn  the  seasons  out  of  doors 
altogether.  And  this  imported  ice, 
(jealous  of  sunshine)  is  foremost  in 
our  streets  now  of  mornings,  moving 
along,  in  huge  cart-loads,  from  the  be- 
low-bridge  wharfs;  and  looking,  as 
it  lies  in  bulk,  like  so  much  conglutina- 
tcd  Epsom  salts. 

Meantime,  the  river,  above  bridge, 
is  not  suffered  to  lie  idle  ;  but  the  fruits 
of  Putney  and  Fulhani  walk  upon  the 
shoulders  of  porters,  from  Ilungerford 
and  the  Adelphi  stairs,  to  the  great 
mart  of  vegetable  matter,  Covent  Gar- 
den. And  upon  this  spot  (Covent 
Garden  J)  which  circumstances  seem  to 
have  erected  into  a  sort  of  museum  for 
all  the  varied  staple  of -d  crowded  cap- 
ital city  ; — to  which  all  the  patron 
friends  of  all  the  ills  that  scourge  man- 
kind, seem  to  have  rushed,  with  one 
consent,  day  and  night,  to  hold  divan  ; 
— where  Luxury  roams  gorgeous 
through  her  long  range  of  lighted   tav- 


erns, and  brims  the  bowl  with  wine, 
which  Discord  waits  to  dash  with 
blood; — where  hunger,  squalor,  naked- 
ness, and  disease,  dance  antic,  round 
our  NATIONAL  MONUMKNTS  of  nation- 
al Wealth  and  superfluity; — where  vi- 
ces, too  hideous  to  be  contemplated  in 
detail,  assert  their  royalty  over  us,  alike, 
in  every  class,  and  every  condition  ; — 
blazing,  in  transient  lustre,  amid  the 
splendid  hotels  of  the  Piazza;  starving, 
in  rags,  (yet  scarce  more  abject) 
amongst  the  horrid  fastnesses  of  Bed- 
ford Court! — Upon  this  spot,  where 
all  things  monstrous  are  crowded  and 
jumbled  together  ; — where  the  sounds 
seem  all  confused,  and  the  sights  all 
anomalous  ; — where  the  wild  laugh  of 
revelry,  and  the  low  moan  of  suffering; 
the  subdued  whisper  of  entieaty,  and 
the  hoarse  bark  of  execration,  mingle, 
and  mix,  and  blend,  and  half  neutralize 
each  other  ; — upon  this  spot,  Covent 
Garden, — ^^jovial  Covent  Garden, — the 
darling  haunt  alike  of  folly  and  of  wit, 
— the  great  mart  of  all  London  for  or- 
anges, outcasts,  and  old  clothes,— where 
the  jokes  are  mostly  good, — where  the 
cookery  is  always  excellent, — where 
the  claret  is  commonly  the  best  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  morality  never  failingly 
the  worst  ; — on  this  spot,  one  continu- 
ed uproar,  of  labour  or  dissipation,  has 
endured,  without  intermission,  for  near- 
ly a  century  gone  by  ;  and  here,  so 
long  as  London  shall  keep  her  holding 
as  a  city,  silence,  probably,  by  night  or 
day,  shall  never  find  a  resting  place. 

But  we  tear  ourselves  from  Covent- 
Garden,  even  in  "  the  sweet"  (as  Fal- 
staff  calls  it)  "  of  the  night  ;"  for  we 
must  take  a  peep  at  the  other  points  of 
provisional  concentration  about  town. 
We  must  look  towards  Cockspur 
Street,  where  the  hay  collects  itself,  in 
such  quantities,  that  nothing  but  the 
stomach  of  a  horse  could  ever  hope  to 
make  way  with  it.  And,  we  must 
cross,  too,  into  Smithfield,  where  herds 
of  cattle  keep  coming  in  all  night ;  and 
where  it  is  amazing  how  anybody  can 
get  a  wink  of  sleep,  for  the  barking  of 
the  dogs,  and  the  bellowing  of  the  bulls, 
and,  louder  than  all,  the  swearing  of 
the  drovers, — against  whom.  Heaven, 
Richard  Martin,  strengthen  thine  arm! 
Smithfield,  however,  to  be  seen   to  ad- 
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vantage,  should  be  taken,  from  its  rudeness  of  the  thirteenth  century,  ar- 
eastern  bearing,  through  tlie  fogs  of  a  riving  from  a  recent  robbery,  (ah ! 
November  morning  ;  when  the  lights,  those  indeed  were  days)  rich  with  the 
in  the  west  quadrangle,  at  "  The  Ram,"  spoils  of  "  whoreson  caterpillars ;"  and 
«  The  Goat,"  and  "  The  Bull's  Head,"  calling  for  a  light  to  walk  between  tav- 
show  like  beacons  (though  they   shine    em  and  tavern  ! 

but  dimly)  amid  the  total  darkness  on         Cut  the  sober  clearness  of  a  summer's 
ail  sides  of  them  ;  and   when,  looking    morning  is  no  nurse  for  these  wild  fan- 
atthe  hubbub    of  traffic   which  roars    cies.     It  shows  all  objects  too   plainly 
through  the  outward  street,  against  the    and  distinctly   for  picturesque   effect ; 
deep,   unheeding    silence    that  reigns    the  true  secret  of  which,   lies  in   never 
within  the  houses,  a  man  might  fancy    exhibiting  anything /«%,  but  in  show- 
he  witnessed  the  rush   of  an   invading    ing  just  enough  to  excite  the  imagina- 
army,  or  division,  into  a   town   which    tion,  and  in  then  leaving  it  room  enough 
the  inhabitants  had,  the  night   before,    to  act.— So   we   will   turn    back   from 
abandoned.        Then    pick  your    way    Smithfield,  just  in  the  cold  grey  light  of 
round   (for   there   is    no  venturing   to    daybreak,  and  cross  Ilolborn  to  Chan- 
cross,)  and  peep  through  the  steaming    eery-Lane,  where  the    kennels   by  this 
window-panes  into  the   parlour   of  an    time   are    overflowing ;     and    rogues, 
inn,  where  graziers  and  salesmen,  in    with  scoops,   are  watering  the   roads; 
their  fantastic,  "  auld  world  "  dresses    that  is,  "making  the  dust  one  mud  P' 
—flop-hatted,  and  top-coated— booted,    Now  watchmen  congregate  round  posts 
and  waist  be-girt— knee-capped,  twen-    for  a  little    sober   conversation  ;     old 
ty    handkerchiefed,    mud-be-splashed,    women  make  to  their  respective  stand- 
and  spurred— snore,  or  smoke,  in  arm-    i'lgs  with  hot  saloop  and  bread  and  but- 
chairs  ;  and,  betweenwhiles,  drive  bar-    trr;  and  presently  the  light  hung  cara- 
gains  for  thousands.     Mark    the   huge    vans  of  the  fishmongers— built  at  first 
bulk  of  these  men  ;  their  bluff-bparing,    in  imitation  of  the   hearses,  and  now 
and  English  countenances.       Hark   to     >e-imitated    into     Paddington     stage- 
their  deep  voices,  strange  dialects,  and     coaches— begin  to  jingle  along  at  a  trot, 
uncouth  expression.     Then  take   their    by  Thames  Street,  towards  Billingsgate, 
attendant  demons — tiie  bndged  drovers         As  the  last  stars  fade  in  the  horizon, 
— each  his  goad  and  cord  in  hand;  and     and  the  sun  coquets  with    the  church 
with  garb  so  pieced  together,  patched,    spires,  new  actors,  in   sundry   shapes, 
and  tattered,  that  it  miglst  pass  for  the    appear  upon  the  scene.     Milkwomen, 
costume  of  any  age  ;  being  like  the  cos-    in  droves,  clank  along  with  their  (to  be 
tume  of  none.     Catch  the  style  of  the     filled)  pails.     The  poorer  fish  dealers, 
old-fashioned    building    before   you, —    on    their   own   heads,   undertake    the 
with   its    latticed    windows  and    pent-    *' care  of  sori/s."       Chimneysweepers 
house  roof.     Take  the   low   ceiling  of    sliuffle  on,  straining  out  a  feeble   cry. 
the  sitting  apartment,  and  the  huge  sea-    And  parties  walk  home  (rather  chilly) 
coal  fire  that  glows  in   it.       Take  the     from  Vauxhall,  flaunting  in  satin  shoes, 
figures  of   the  farn)ers    within    doors,    silk   stockings,   and    ostrich    feathers; 
and  of  the   drovers  hovering  without,    stared  at  now  and  then   by  some  gap- 
— of  the  gaitered,  smock-frocked  host-    ing,  slip-shod  baker,  who  fetches  spring 
lers,  carriers,  and  carmen,— of  the  rag-     water    from     the    pump    to    cool    his 
ged,  patient,  waiting  ponies — and  the    s/;o/?^e,  and  looks  like  thestatue  in  Don 
still  more   ragged   and   patient   sheep-    Juan,  or  a   sack   of  flour  truant  from 
dogs — the  most  faithful,  intelligent,  and     the  kneading  trough  ;    or    hooted    by 
ill-used  beings  of  their   species: — take    some  lost  thing,  all  mad,  and  pale,  and 
these  objects  amid  the  darkness  of  the    ghastly — some  creation  of   gin,  and 
hour,  and  the  exaggeration  of  the  fog;     carmine,    and    soiled    muslin — which 
and  then,  with  a  little  natural  romance,    shows  by  day-light,  as  being  of  other 
and   a  lively   recollection    of    Shake-    time    and    place, — an    apparition — a 
speare,  you  may  (almost)  fancy  your-    prodigy — a  denizen  of  some  forbidden 
self   thrown    back    into  the  glorious    sphere, — a  foul  lamp,  thickly  glimmer- 
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ing  out  its  dregs,  which  the  sun's  liglit, 
by  some  accident,  has  omitted  to  ex- 
tinguish. 

Five  o'clock,  and  the  world  looks  as 
if  stretching  itself  to  awake.  Coal- 
waggons  and  drays  start  forth  upon 
*'  long  turns  ;"  their  country  intent  de- 
noted by  the  truss  of  hay  placed  above 
the  load.  Butchers  step  sturdily  to- 
wards Islington  or  Smithfield.  An- 
glers, children  of  hope  !  stride  field- 
wards  with  baskets  on  their  backs. 
And  Holborn  and  Snow  Hill  arc 
crowded  with  pony-carts  bearing  but- 
ter, cheese,  poultry,  sucking-pork,  and 
eggs,  from  Newgate  market  to  the  dis- 
tant parishes  of  Mary-le-bone  and 
Pancras. 

Six  !  and  'prentices  begin  to  rub 
their  eyes  and  curse  their  indentures. 
Maid-servants  at ''  the  Piccadilly  end" 
of  the  town,  are  not  bound  to  stir  just 
yet ;  but  Russel  Square  and  its  depen- 
dences set  their  spider  killers  in  mo- 
tion betimes ;  for  courts  of  law  and 
counting-houses  both  sit  at  nine  o'clock ; 
and  an  advocate  in  practice  of  ten 
thousand  a  year,  must  step  into  his  car- 
riage at  five-and-thirty  minutes  past 
eight  in  the  morning. 

And  now  the  dififerent  shops  begin 
to  open  themselves  for  action.  Our 
friend  the  baker  is  first,  for  he  has  been 
up  all  night,  and  he  is  to  cool  his  loaves 
at  the  open  windows  as  he  draws  theiu 


from  the  oven.  Next  comes  the  pastry 
cook, — lotting  his  remnant  of  cheese- 
cake,— selling  yesterday's  dainties  at 
half-price  to  day;  and  still  making 
money  (as  it  is  said)  by  the  dealing. 
Then  coaches,  splashed  and  dirty, 
conie  labouring  into  town  ;  and  coach- 
es, fresh  and  clean,  drive  out ;  and,  by 
this  time,  the  mercers  and  jewellers  set 
their  portals  wide,  in  favour  of  sweep- 
ing, sprinkling,  and  window  cleaning  ; 
for  the  show  glasses  (and  here  again 
sigh  our  friends  the  apprentices)  must 
be  emptied  all,  and  polished,  and  re- 
furnished, before  breakfast. 

The  clock  strikes  eight ;  and  the 
night-walker  must  be  seen  no  more. 
Hurry,  and  bustle,  and  breakfast,  are 
on  foot.  The  milkman  cries  in  haste, 
and  yet  can  scarce  make  his  rounds 
fast  enough.  Maids  with  clean  aprons 
(and  sometimes  with  clean  plates)  step 
forth,  key  in  hand,  for  the  morning's 
modicum  of  fresh  butter  ;  and  hot  rolls 
(walk  as  you  will)  run  over  you  at  ev- 
ery corner.  By  nine,  the  clerks  have 
got  down  to  their  offices — the  attorneys 
have  opened  their  bags  ;  and  the  judg- 
es are  on  their  benches, — and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  in  London  may  now 
be  said  to  have  begun  ;  which  varies, 
from  hour  to  hour,  as  strangely  as  the 
business  of  the  night ;  and  (to  the  cu- 
rious observer)  presents  even  a  more 
ample  field  for  speculation. 


ON  .lOHN  VI.  16. 


What  little  bark  is  yon,  tiiat  toils, 
The  sport  of  eacli  succeeding  wave  .' 

While  furious  Ocean  threatening'  hoils, 
And  dooms  it  to  a  watery  grave. 

Appalling- fear  mark<!  every  brow, 
Despair  on  every  face  is  writ  ; 

The  son  of  hope  hath  set  ere  now, 
In  terrors,  and  in  gloomy  night. 

And  whose  is  that  majestic  form, 

Approaching  near  yon  vessel's  side  ; 

As  though  tiie  Genius  of  the  storm, 
Treading  nnmov'd  the  swelling  tide  ?- 


'Tis  His  on  whom  their  iiopes  they  rest. 
Who  now  tlieir  anxious  fears  had  sooth'd; 

Wiiose  presence  Ocean's  self  confess'd, 
And  at  his  word  sank  calm  and  smooth'd. 

Thus,  Saviour,  when  dread  storms  arise, 
When  thunders  echo  over  head  ; 

V.'hen  fierce  temptations  dim  our  skies. 
And  faith  and  liope  are  almost  dead, — 

Arise  on  our  astonish'd  sight, 

And  bid  our  fears  prevail  no  more  : 

Protect  our  bark  'mid  peril's  night, 
And  land  us  safe  on  Salem's  shore  ' 


THE  NEGRO'S  EUTHANASIA. 

Translated  from  the  Introductory  Stanzai  to  a  Greek  Prize  Ode  of  Mr.  Coleridge. 


FLING  wide  Iby  gates  of  darkness,  Death 
Sptert  to  the  race  with  misery  voiced  : 

J\o  mancled  cheek  or  howling  breath 
Shall  greet  thy  presence,  long  invoked. 

But  circling  dance  shall  beat  the  ground ; 
The  joy  of  song  shall  burst  aronnd  ; 
Stern  tyrant  !  dreadful  though  thou  be\ 
Thy  dwelling  is  with  Liberty  i^ 


They,  wafted  on  thy  dusky  wings, 
Look  down  upon  the  ocean  swell ; 

Their  wandering  foot  on  ether  springs 
To  their  own  land  beloved  so  well : 

And  there  the  lovers  to  their  loves 
Tty  fountain  brink,  in  citron  groves. 
Recount  the  deeds  of  wrath  and  scorn 
Which  ihey  as  men  from  men  have  borne. 


(   m  ) 
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Original  Anecdotes,  Literary  New?,  Chit  Chat,  Incidents,  kc. 


A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR  THE  GOUT. 

The  master  of  a  merchant-ship,  on 
his  route  from  Marseilles  to  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  was  fallen  in  with  by  an 
Algerine  corsair,  from  which  he  was 
hailed  with  a  peremptory  order  to  re- 
pair on  board.  He  was  at  the  time 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  an  acute  at- 
tack of  gout,  to  violent  paroxysms  of 
which  he  had  been  for  several  years 
subject.  In  this  extremity,  he  sent  his 
chief  mate  on  board  the  corsair  ;  but 
with  his  visit  and  apology  the  Algerine 
was  so  little  satisfied,  that  he  ordered 
him  back  to  his  vessel,  protesting  that, 
whether  dead  or  alive,  he  would  see 
his  commander.  The  latter,  carefully 
enveloped  in  his  bedding,  which  was 
laid  on  a  grating,  was  lowered  into  the 
boat,  and  in  this  conveyed  to  the  pi- 
rate. The  Algerines  were  not  so  cer- 
emonious :  they  laid  violent  hands  on 
him,  brought  him  to  the  deck,  and, 
having  lashed  him  to  one  of  the  guns, 
gave  him  two  hundred  bastinadoes  on 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  as  the  punishment 
of  his  disobedience.  In  proportion  as 
the  smart  of  the  blows  that  had  been 
inflicted  was  less  sensible,  the  arthritic 
symptoms  became  less  acute,  and  were 
subdued  in  a  few  days,  without  leaving 
in  their  train  any  degree  of  lameness. 

The  patient  on  whom  this  happy 
cure  was  wrought,  lived  for  many  years 
without  any  return  of  his  old  trouble- 
some companion  ;  and  it  remains  to  be 
disputed  whether  the  fright,  or  the 
blows  so  dexterously  applied  had  most 
to  do  with  the  prompt  issue  of  his  case, 
which  seems  to  be  susceptible  of  a 
useful  application. 

Few  sufferers,  perhaps,  would  feci 
disposed  to  try  the  above  remedy 
for  gout.  A  gentleman  groaning  un- 
underthe  pangs  of  this  disorder,  was 
asked  by  a  sympathizing  friend,  "  Have 
you  ever  tried  the  Eau  Medidnale  ?" 
"  I  have  tried  every  kind  of  OA,  (he 
exclaimed  with  the  true  accent  of  pain) 
but  they  don't  relieve  me." 

MEXICAN    MINES. 

AV"e  understand  that  an  invitation 
has  been  sent  fronn  London,  by  the 


principal  speculators  in  the  JMexicaii 
mines,  to  the  celebrated  traveller  Hum- 
boldt, with  the  view  of  engaging  him, 
at  a  liberal  salary,  to  revisit  Mexico, 
and  undertake  the  general  superinten- 
dence of  the  extensive  mining  opera- 
tions now  contemplated  by  British  cap- 
italists in  that  country. 

THE    COMET. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  Jan.  26,  Dr.  Brinkley  com- 
municated the  Elements  of  the  Orbit 
of  the  Comet  from  Observations  made 
at  the  Observatory  of  Trinity  College, 
Dubhn  : 

Perihelion  distance  0,2640  the  Earth's  mean  dis- 
tance from  the  Sun  beings  unity. 

Time  of  passage  through  Perihelion,  Dec.  8,  tSh- 
7m.  48s.  mean  time,  at  Observatory,  T.C.D. 

Inclination  7od.  47m.  30s. 

Ascending  Node  302d.  51  ra.  40s. 

Perihelion  269h.  30m.  30s. 

Motion  retrograde. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  Comet 
is  recorded  to  have  been  observed  be- 
fore. The  Comet  of  J  677  nearly  a- 
grees  as  to  its  perihelion  distance  and 
the  inclination  of  its  orbit,  but  not  as  to 
its  other  elements.  At  this  time  (Jan. 
26)  the  Comet  is  distant  from  us  about 
45  million  of  miles,  and  is  now  nearer 
than  it  has  yet  been  ;  but  on  account 
of  its  greater  distance  from  the  Sun, 
its  light  has  become  much  weakened. 
Its  distance  from  the  Earth  will  soon 
increase. 

THE    TUOCADERO. 

JMessrs.  Ouizille  and  Petit  Jean,  two 
celebrated  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  of 
Paris,  have  constructed  for  the  King  of 
France  a  magnificent  new  year's  gift. 
It  is  a  fortress  in  massy  silver,  with 
gates  of  massy  gold.  On  an  esplanade 
in  front  of  the  draw-bridge  is  planted  a 
gold  cannon,  the  discharges  of  which 
shake  down  from  the  inside  a  multi- 
tude of  sugar-plums,  which  fill  the 
ditches,  and  spread  round  the  walls. 
This  ingenious  present,  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  Trocadero,  was  in- 
tended for  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  to 
whom  his  majesty  immediately  sent 
it. 
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SUFFOLK  WOKDS  AND  PHRASES. 

Or  an  attempt  to  collect  the   Lingual   Localisms   of 
that  Countyi    By  Edward  Moor . 

'  The  East  country'  was  thought  by 
Grose  scarcely  to  afford  a  sufficiency 
of  local  words  to  form  a  division  of  the 
Provincial  Glossary.  Whereas  the 
leading  words  in  this  collection  of  St/f- 
folcisms  exceed  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred ! — To  a  Suffolk  man  the  volume 
will  afford  a  fund  of  entertainment  ; 
others  will  almost  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  such  a  language  passed  for  English 
in  the  I9th  century.  And  why  should 
Suffolcisms  be  less  interesting  or  ven- 
erable, or  less  entitled  to  be  perpetua- 
ted, than  the  lingo  which  give  so  much 
effect  to  the  low  dialogue  in  the  Scotch 
novels  ? — Of  sheer  provincialisms  we 
have  some  exquisite  specimens  in 

"  JINGO."      "  BY  jingo"- — 

A  well-known  oath — sometimes,  I 
think,  "  by  St.  Jingo."  1  was  not 
aware  there  was  such  a  saint,  or  of  the 
origin  of  the  oath  ;  until  circumambu- 
lating the  lake  of  Geneva,  we  came  to 
a  town  beautifully  situated  opposite 
Vevay,  called  St.  Gingoulph,  and  pro- 
nounced like  our  "  living  Jingo,"  with 
the  initial  softened. 

"  JOBANOWL." 

A  thick-headed  fellow.  "  NowV  is  a 
name  of  the  head  with  us.  Under 
"  Jobbernoule,"  Nares  explains  it — 
"  thick  head,  blockhead  ;  ixomjohbe, 
dull  in  Flemish,  and  cnol.  a  head,  Sax- 
on :  used  as  an  appellative  of  reproach. 

"  Now  miller,  miller,  dustipou), 
I'll  clapperclaw  ihy  jabbernowl.'''' 

Old  Plaij. 

"  OUMPSHUN." 

Cleverness,  talent — used  quaintly. — 
"  He  has  some  gumshiin'm  him,"  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  he  is  no  fool.  This 
word  seems  to  be  in  use  in  other  parts. 
Gumption  occurs  in  the  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main,  and  in  other  recent  Scottish 
works. 

"gumshus"  op>,  "rumgumshus." 
Quarrelsome,    offensive,    obstinate. — 
•'  Come — don't  you  be  rumgurashus" 
— this  would  apply  to  an  unmanagea- 
ble man  or  horse." 


The  following  whimsical  letter,anon« 
ymously  transmitted  to  the  Editor,  is, 
no  doubt,  a  spurious  composition,  but 
it  is  in  the  genuine  Suffolk  dialect  : 

'  Dear  Frinnd, 
'  I  was  axed  some   stounds  ago  by  Billy   P.  our 

'sessor  at to  make  inquiration  a'  yeow  if  Maister 

had  payd  in  that  there  money   to    the   Bank. 

Bill  P.  he  fale  kienda  unasy  about  it,and  when  I  see 
him  at  Church  a'  day  he  sah  timmy,  says  he,  pray 
ha  yeow  wrot — so  I  kienda  weft  um  oft"— and  I  say, 

says  I,  I  heent  hard  from  Squire  D as  yit,  but  I 

dare  sah,  I  shall  afore  long — Soh  prah  write  me 
some  lines,  and  send  me  wahd,  wutha  the  money  is 
pahd  a  nae.      I  dont  know    what   to    make    of  our 

M folks,  nut  I — but  somehow  or  another,  they're 

alius  in  dibles,  an  I'll  be  rot  if  I  dont  begin  to  think 
some  on  em  a'l  tahn  up  scaly  at  last ;   an  as  to   that 

there  fulla he  grow  so  big  and  so  puvdy  that 

he  want  to  be  took  down  a  peg — an  I'm  glad  to  hare 
that  yeow  gint  it  em  properly   at   W^ickhum.      I'm 

gooiii  to  meet  tlie  M folks  a'  Friday  to  go  a 

bounden,  so  prah  write  me  wahd  afore  thejinun,  an 
let  me  know  if  the  money  be  pahd,  that  1  may  make 
Billy  P.  asy.  How  stammin  cowd  tis  nowadays — we 
heeiit  no  feed  no  where,  and  the  stock  run  blorein 
about  for  wittles  jest  as  if  twa  winter — yeow  mah 
pend  out  twool  be  a  mortal  bad  season  for  green 
geese,  an  we  shant  ha  no  spring  wahis  afore  Soom 
fair.  I  dipt  my  ship  lastTuesdfiy  (list  a'  me— I  mean 
Wensday)  an  they  scringe  up  their  backs  so  nashun- 
ly  I'm  afeard  they're  wholly  stryd — but  stru's  God 
tis  a  strangd  cowd  time.  I  heent  got  no  news  to  tell 
ye,  only  we're  all  stamm.enly  set  up  here  about  that 
there  corn  bill — some  folks  dont  fare  ta  like  it  no 
matters,  an  tha  sah  there  was  a  nashun  noise  about 
it  at  Norrij  last  Saturday  was  a  fautnit.  The  mob 
thay  got  3  efig  is,  a  farmer,  a  squire,  an  a  mulla,  an 
as  stru's  yeowre  alive  they  hung  um  all  on  one 
jibbit— so  folks  sah.  Howsomever  we  are  all  quite 
enough  here,  case  we  fare  to  think  it   for  onr  good. 

If  you  see  that  there  chap  Harry give  my  sarvice 

to  em.  I  remain, 

Yar  true  frinnd. 


What  will  the  '  Yankees'  say,  if  this 
volume  should  find  its  way  to  America, 
at  learning  that  such  English  as  this  is 
spoken  in  the  mother  country  ?  We 
ought  not  to  be  very  severe  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Americanisms.  Another  thirty 
years,  however,  by  means  of  Sunday 
Schools,  Bible  Societies,  and  other  in- 
novations, will  make  sad  havoc  among 
these  remnants  of  the  olden  phraseolo- 
gy. Our  antiquaries  must  make  the 
most  of  their  time. 

COPYRIGHTS. 

— Since  we  are  talking  of  such 
matters,  there  is  a  notion  that  has  long 
been  in  our  heads,  and  we  shall  take 
this  opportunity  of  mentioning  it — as- 
suredly not  with  any  views,  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  them,  as  to  ourselves.  We 
regard  the  Americans — how  could  we 
do  otherwise? — as  immeasurably  nar- 
er  to  us  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  jealousies 
and  prejudices,  the  two  nations  must 
continue  kindred  as  long  as  they  speak 
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the  same  tongue.  Now,  although  we 
are  Hving  under  different  governments, 
we  reaVly  can  see  no  reason  why  that 
circumstance  should  at  all  afft^ct  the 
literature  which  is,  and  ever  must  be, 
the  common  food  of  both.  In  the  last 
asje,  English  authors  had  no  remedy 
w^hen  their  books  were  pirated  in  Ire- 
land— that  has  been  corrected — it  was 
corrected  long  before  theUnion.  Why, 
merely  because  the  Americans  have 
President  JMunroe,  and  we  stick  to 
King  George,  should  the  author  who 
writes  equally  for  England  and  Amer- 
ica,(as  all  authors  who  write  in  the  com- 
mon language  must  do,)  why  should  he 
be  paid  for  his  writings  only  by  one 
half  of  his  readers?  This  is  not  fair 
in  itself;  and  the  doing  away  with 
such  a  thing,  would  tend,  we  suspect, 
much  more  than  most  people  can  have 
any  notion,  to  the  diffusion  of  friendly 
and  benignant  feelings  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  two  countries.  Look 
to  Germany  for  an  example.  Surely 
there  are  more  natural  ties  between  us 
and  our  American  cousins,  than  be- 
tween the  subjects  of  the  different 
states  of  that  country.  Yet  there  liter- 
ature is  considered  as  a  common  prop- 
erty, which  it  were  sin  and  shame  to 
leave  unprotected  ;  and  the  poet  who 
writes  and  ))ubrtshes  in  Berlin,  draws 
as  much  profit  from  the  copies  of  his 
book  sold  in  Dresden,  Munich,  or  Han- 
over, as  if  these  were  the  capitals,  not 
of  other  kingdoms,  but  of  other  coun- 
ties. Why  should  it  not  be  so  with 
those  who  have  the  same  Shakespeare, 
and  the  same  Franklin  ? 

The  proposal  would  certainly  come 
with  the  best  grace  at  present  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic:  but  they 
must  hope  that  the  benefit  would  ere 
long  be  quite  reciprocal  ;  and  far  be  it 
from  us  to  hope  otherwise.  As  things 
are,  they  have  the  mortification  to  see 
their  best  writers  publishing  here  rather 
than  at  home  ;  and  in  fact,  even  at 
this  moment  the  thing  tells  much  more 
against  American  genius,  than  it  does 
for  American  purses. 

There  would  be  something  very  de- 
lightful in  the  spectacle  of  two  great 
nations,  whose  blood  is  the  same,  and 
the  far  best  part  of  whose  feelings  and 
manners  must  be  the  same  also,  thus 


recognizing  the  rights  of  that  genius, 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  course  of 
external  events,  nothing  can  prevent 
from  being  and  continuing  to  be  a  com- 
mon property, — and,  we  should  fain 
believe,  an  equal  pride. 

APPLES. 

It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  a 
gentleman  at  Easingwold,  tliat  the 
seeds  in  an  apple  which  are  perfect  in 
form,  without  flat  sides,  produce  trees 
of  the  same  genuine  fruit,  while  the 
compressed  or  flat  seeds  produce  a 
bastard  kind. 

PHRENOLOGICAL    PHENOMENTA. 

In  making  experiments  in  compara- 
tive phrenology,  a  believer  in  that  di- 
vine science  mentioned  his  discovering 
that  neither  the  cat  nor  the  horse  de- 
veloped the  organ  of  music  :  "  That 
is  very  strange,  (said  I)  since  we  make 
music  of  the  entrails  of  the  one  and  the 
tail  of  the  other." 

MARIE    ANTOINETTE    AND    VESTRIS. 

A  foreign  journal  quotes  from  the 
English  Journals  an  anecdote  (proba- 
bly forged)  of  Rossini,  which  states, 
that  some  person  having  observed  to 
him  that  his  manner  was  perhaps  rath- 
er too  free,  and  might  give  offence  at 
the  Pavilion,  he  replied,  that  he  had 
been  invited  to  England  as  a  man  of 
genius,  and  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  behave  to  kings  and  emper- 
ors as  if  he  were  their  equal.  The 
journalist  then  proceeds  ;  "  The  Eng- 
lish call  this  insolent  bragging,  eleva- 
tion of  character,  and  thus  confound 
the  noble  pride  of  genius,  with  the 
ridiculous  arrogance  of  an  audacious 
braggadocia  (fanfaron.)  Rossini  puts 
us  in  mind  of  Vestris  the  opera  dancer, 
who  used  to  say,  with  all  self-confi- 
dence, '  There  are  but  three  great  men 
in  Europe,  the  King  of  Prussia  (Fred- 
erick II.)  Voltaire,  and  myself.'  But 
we  will  relate  an  anecdote  of  the  same 
dancer,  which  is  less  known  and  equal- 
ly extraordinary,  which  the  Swan  of 
Pesaro  would  certairily  not  disapprove. 
On  Tuesday,  July  l6,  J7'84,  the  Count 
of  Haga  (Gustavus  III.  King  of  Swe- 
den) was  at  the  opera  for  the  last  time. 
The  Queen  was  also  present.  She 
wished  to  amuse  the  illustrious  stran- 
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ger  with  the  performance  of  young 
Vestris,  whom  he  had  not  yet  seen, 
that  dancer  having  but  just  arrived 
from  England,  where  he  had  been 
gathering  applause  and  guineas.  She 
sent  word  to  him  to  dance.  Young 
Vestris,  who  had  the  same  arrogance 
as  his  father,  answered,  that  he  could 
not,  because  he  had  hurt  his  foot.  The 
Queen  being  informed  that  it  was  a 
mere  pretext,  sent  a  message,  request- 
ing him  to  dance.  Her  request  avail- 
ed as  little  as  her  commands.  This 
dancer,  who  had  thus  violated  all  de- 
corum, was  slightly  punished  for  his 
impertinence,  by  being  confined  for  a 
few  days  in  the  prison  of  La  Force. 
Vestris,  the  father,  being  informed  of 
his  son's  misconduct,  publicly  express- 
ed to  him  the  indignation  which  he 
felt  at  it :  '  How,  rascal,  (said  he,)  the 
Queen  of  France  does  her  duty  ;  she 
begs  you  to  dance  ;  and  you  do  not  do 
yours  !  You  are  but  a  blackguard  !  J 
will  deprive  you  of  my  name  P 

EXPEDITION. 

''  The  curious  of  this  capital,"  says 
a  Parisian  journal,  "  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  on  the  Pont  JSeuf  last 
Wednesday,  at  half  past  four  o'clock, 
enjoyed  a  spectacle  which  they  will 
long  remember.  A  canoe  of  the  small- 
est dimensions,  scarcely  capable  of 
containing  two  persons,  was  anchored 
in  the  branch  of  the  river  under  the 
Quay  de  la  V^allee.  The  canoe,  which 
was  rigged  and  motionless,  contained 
one  single  navigator,  who  appeared 
very  ill  at  his  ease,  as  this  vessel  in 
miniature  inclined  on  one  side.  Pre- 
sently a  person  on  horseback  entered 
the  river,  and,  gently  approaching  the 
boat,  contrived,  after  many  precau- 
tions, to  slip  into  the  seat  without  up- 
setting it.  The  balance  thus  restored, 
the  two  navigators  began  to  endeavour 
to  put  their  vessel  in  motion.  It  seem- 
ed, however,  to  be  fixed  to  its  place  by 
some  supernatural  power ;  and  their 
united  efforts  produced  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  exciting  the  mirth  of  the 
spectators  on  the  bridge  and  the  quays. 
Weaiied  with  repeated  and  useless  at- 
tempts, one  of  the  two  mariners  adopt- 
ed the  hold  resolution  of  leaping  into 
the  river,  which  rose  up  to  his  middle. 
The  jokes  and  laughter  were  now  re- 


doubled ;  some  persons  pretending  that 
the  vessel  was  intended  to  carry  Ros- 
sini to  London,  b}'  going  down  the 
Seine  to  Havre,  crossing  the  Channel, 
and  ascending  the  Thames  to  West- 
minster bridge ;  others  as  gravely  af- 
firming, that  the  canoe  was  to  serve  as 
a  model  for  a  new  description  of  mari- 
time packet.  The  two  navigators, 
however,  preserving  their  posts,  the 
one  in  the  river,  the  other  in  the  canoe, 
succeeded  in  less  than  half  an  hour  in 
moving  their  vessel  about  fifty  feet ; 
and  sheltered  themselves  under  the 
bridge  from  the  malicious  curiosity  and 
gibes  of  the  numerous  spectators. 
Night  at  length  terminated  this  come- 
dy ;  one  of  the  pleasantest  we  ever 
saw  performed  in  the  open  air. 

MASTER    AND    MAN. 

The  spirit  of  the  following  saying, 
strikes  us  as  being  highly  characteristic 
of  English  independence.  A  respecta- 
ble tradesman,  who  had  been  long  in 
business,  and  during  the  latter  years 
struggling  against  adverse  circumstan- 
ces, finally  yielded  to  necessity,  gave 
up  liis  all  and  became  a  daily  labourer. 
An  old  friend  commiserating  this 
change  of  fortune,  he  replied,  "  For 
the  last  ten  years  I  was  a  master,  una- 
ble to  pay  my  way ;  thank  heaven  I 
am  now  only  a  man.'' 

Poetical  Sketches  ;  the  Profession. 
The  Broken  heart,  ^c.  with  Stan- 
zas for  Music,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Alaric  A.  Watts.  l2mo.  6s. 
This  little  volume  of  poems  was 
originally  printed  for  private  distribu- 
tion ;  and  the  very  favourable  reception 
which  it  met  with  upon  that  occasion 
from  the  author's  friends,  induced  him 
to  give  the  present  impression  to  the 
public.  We  perused  the  poems  on 
their  first  appearance,  and  v/e  have 
now  reperused  them  with  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  pleasure  we  experienced  on 
first  meeting  with  them.  They  dis- 
play throughout  a  true  poetical  vein  : 
and  though  the  author's  style  is  evident- 
ly founded  upon  that  of  Lord  Byron, 
it  is  yet  quite  removed  from  any  thing 
like  servile  imitation.  Some  of  the 
smaller  poems  are  eminently  pleasing, 
amongst  which  we  would  particularly 
mention  '•  A  sketch  from  real  Life," 
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and  the  lines  to  "  Octavia.  the  eighth 
of  the  nine  daughters  of  J.  L.  Esq." 
Some  of  our  readers  may  probably  re- 
collect seeing  these  verses  ascribed  to 
Lord  Byron  in  various  periodical  pub- 
lications. The  following  Sonnet  is  a 
pleasing  specimen  of  Mr.  Watts's 
^tyle.— 

The  First-horn. 

"  Never  did  music  sink  into  my  soul 

So  '  silver  sweet,'  as  when  thy  first  weak  wail 

On  my  rapt  ear  in  doubtful  murmurs  stole, 

Thou  child  of  love  and  promise  ! — What  a  tale 

Of  hopes  and  fears,  of  gladness  and  of  gloom, 

Hung  on  that  slender  filament  of  sound  ! 

Life's  guileless  pleasures,  and  its  griefs  profound, 

Seem'd  mingling  in  thy  horoscope  of  doom. 

Thy  bark  is  lar  .ch'd,  and  lifted  is  thy  sail 

Upon  the  weltering  billow  of  the  world  ; 

But  oh  !  may  winds  far  gentler  tlian  have  hurled 

My  struggling  vessel  on,  for  thee  prevail : 

Or  if  thy  voyage  must  be  rough, — mayst  thou 

Soon  'scape  the  storm,  and  be — as  blest  as  I  am  now  !" 

MONUxMENTS. 

This  is  the  age  for  monuments.  The 
good  folks  of  Glasgow  propose  to  erect 
a  doric  column,  surmounted  by  a  stat- 
ue, in  their  Fir  Park,  to  commemo- 
rate John  Knox  the  reformer.  The 
fund  to  be  raised  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. 

THE   MELODIOUS    FIRESCREEN. 

Among  the  little  presents  which 
have  been  interchanged  among  friends 
in  Paris  during  the  Christmas  holidaysj 
the  Melodious  Firescreen  has  been  a 
great  favourite.  Every  one  of  these 
screens  is  a  little  repository,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  musical  pieces,  which 
present  themselves  to  you  in  succession 
as  you  sit  by  your  fire-side.  Music 
has  furnished  the  idea  of  another  toy  of 
a  similar  character,  called  the  Grotesque 
Musicians  :  It  consists  of  a  collection  of 
moving  figures,  representing  musical 
am  teurs,  and  admirably  caricatures  all 
their  airs  and  gestures. 

BEES. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dunbar  has,  by  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  in  Scotland,  ascer- 
tained, that  when  a  queen  bee  is  want- 
ing for  a  hive,  her  IMajesty  can  be,  and 
is  produced  from  the  egg  of  a  working 
bee.  In  one  experiment,  having  re- 
moved the  queen,  the  bees  set  about 
constructing  royal   cells,  and    placing 
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common  larvae  in  them ;  in  seven 
dajs  two  queens  were  formed.  One 
of  these  killed  the  other,  and,  though 
while  in  a  virgin  state  treated  with  no 
distinction  whatever,  she  no  sooner  be- 
gan to  lay,  than  she  became  the  object 
of  her  admiring  subjects,  who  watched, 
fed,  and  waited  upon  her. 

URAL  GOLD  MINES. 
Respecting  these,  we  have  received  the 
following  new  particulars  from  St.  Peters- 
buro;h.  The  mines  011  the  east  .'iide  of  the 
mounlainsare  far  richer  than  those  on  tlie 
opposite  side.  The  former  extend  from 
Verkiioturir  to  the  sources  of  the  river 
Ural.  Those  places,  hiwever,  where 
the  {jold  appears  to  be  the  most  ainindant, 
extend  between  the  mines  of  Nijnc-Tajilskoi 
and  Kmiphtoumhoi,  to  the  length  of  300 
vversts  (500  miles).  The  mines  here  begin 
almost  at  the  surface,  under  tiie  turf,  and  the 
earth  that  contains  the  gold  is  at  the  depth 
of  a  few  arshecns.  Tlie  ore  is  obtained 
merely  by  washing,  and  the  labour  is  so 
trifling,  that  in  general  little  boys  are  em- 
ployed in  it.  The  metal  appears  in  small 
grains,  and  sometimes  in  lumps,  weighing 
six  marks.  On  an  average  it  may  be  assum- 
ed, that  100  poods  (3600  lbs.)  of  earth  yield 
24  ounces  of  j)ure  gold.  A.  single  land-own- 
er, Mr.  JucowliflT,  on  whose  estate  are  the 
rich'st  mines  yet  discovered,  will  send  this 
year  30  poods  (1080  lbs.)  of  gold  to  the  mint 
in  Petersl'uigh.  The  other  mines  in  the 
Ural  mountains  furnish  altogether  ISO  ponds. 
The  gold  seems  to  have  been  originally  com- 
bined with  greenstone,  slaty  chlorite,  ser- 
pentine, grey  iron  earth,  &c.  ;  and  these 
substances  being  decomposed,  have  left  the 
ore  pure.  The  other  mineralogical  treasures 
of  the  mountains  are  said  to  be  as  multifari- 
ous as  they  are  immense.  Among  them 
are  adamantine  spar,  various  metals,  Amer- 
ican and  Indian  precious  stones,  es(>ee!ally 
one  of  the  latter,  resembling  the  sapphire, 
to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  Soimo- 
nit  in  honour  of  learned  mineralogist  Senator 
Soimoi.ofF, 

A    FRENCH   BULL. 

A  Paris  Journal  states  that  one 
Depuy,  condemned  to  death  at  Lyons, 
had  attempted  suicide,  first  by  poison, 
and  then  by  knife  ;  but,  adds  the  edi- 
tor, "  medical  assistance  being  prompt- 
ly administered,  he  is  now  out  of  dan- 
ger (hors  de  flanger,)  and  will  to- 
morroio  undergo  the  sentence  of  the 
laioP  !  ! 

BELZONI. 
We  believe  there  are  no  other  or  later  ac- 
counts of  Belzoni,  than  have  appeared  in 
the  Lit.  Gas.  The  Royal  (Jold  Coast  G  i- 
zettes  to  the  13lh  Dec.  which  mention  bis 
proceeding  under  the  auspices  of  the  res- 
pectable Governor,  Major  Chisliolni,  con- 
tain the  last  intelligence  respecting  the 
traveller 
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Paris,  Jan.  30,  1824. 

Literature  and  science  have  sus- 
tained a  severe  and  unexpected  loss  by 
the  death  of  M.  Langles,  the  celebrat- 
ed Orientalist.    He  was  one  of  the  old- 
est Members  of  the  Institut  ;  Profes- 
seiir  u.  I'ccole  speciale  des  langues  Ori- 
entates; Conscrvateur  Administrateur 
de  JManuscrits  Orienteaux  de  la  Biblio- 
theque   Royale  ;    Member  of  various 
foreign    Societies  ;    Chevalier    of  the 
Legio7i  (PHonneur,  and  of  the  Order 
de  Saint  Wlndimir,  &c.  &c.     He  was 
a  native  of  Picardy,  devoted   from   his 
youth  to  Oriental  studies,  was  in  full 
activity,  and  presided  at  a  meeting  of 
the  INew  Geographical  Society  only  a 
few  days  before  his  death.    His  spright- 
liness  and  energy  indicated  a  fund  of 
health  ;  and  his  friends  calculated  on 
his  society,  and  the  S^avans  on  his  aid, 
for  years  to  come,  for  he  died  in   his 
60th  year.     He  will  not  easily  be  re- 
placed.    As  a  linguist,  professors  may 
be   found  to  equal  or  surpass   him   in 
particular  languages,  but  as  a  general 
Oriental  scholar  he  was  almost  unriv- 
alled.    His  knowledge  of  Eastern  his- 
tory, antiquities,   curiosities,   customs, 
&c.  was  the  result  of  enthusiastic  and 
persevering  research.     He  spared  nei- 
ther trouble  nor  expense  ;  he  grouped 
round  himself  the  best  productions  of 
the  writers  of  all   countries,  the   most 
intelligent  travellers,  and  the  most  in- 
dustrious students.     His  collection  of 
books,  manuscripts,  and  engravings,  is 
magnificent ;  and   his  salons   were  the 
resort  of  all  the  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  professors  or  lovers  of 
the  sciences  that  resided  in   or  visited 
the  French  metropolis.     His  death  has 
produced  an   unusual   sensation,  for  it 
has  come   home  to  every  one's  habits 
and  enjoyments.     Twice  every  month, 
oil  the  first  and   third  Tuesday   even- 
ings, his  salons  -were  opened  ;    his   ta- 
bles were  spread  with  the  newest  and 
richest  productions  of  the  literature  of 
all  countries.     Forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and 
more  persons  of  learning  and    distinc- 
tion were  collected  from  the   most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world  ;    the  colours 
and   costumes   of  various  climes   and 
countries  gave  a  sort  of  general  charac- 
ter to  the  meeting  J  the  business  of  lite- 


rature was  despatched,  and  the  plea- 
sures of  literature  enjoyed  at  the  same 
time.  A  sort  of  bourse  or  exchange 
was  established,  at  the  expense  of  an 
individual,  who  was  as  hospitable  in 
the  administration  of  his  refreshments 
to  the  bodies  of  his  guests,  as  he  was 
liberal  in  the  communication  of  all  that 
was  demanded  from  his  stores  of  learn- 
ing and  information.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, and  is  no  doubt  deeply  regret- 
ted by  the  surviving  parties,  that  a 
misunderstanding  should  have  existed 
between  him  and  M.  Silvester  de  Sacy, 
Abel  Remusat,  and  other  distinguished 
Professors,  which  took  a  more  serious 
character  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Asiatic  Society.  M.  Langles 
would  not  become  a  member,  and  even 
expressed  hi  n)self,  on  some  occasions, 
in  terms  of  disapprobation  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  productions  of  that  body. 
Had  he  lived,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  accommodation  would  have  tak- 
en place  ;  and  his  death  should  teach 
us  all  to  be  slow  to  permit  alienation  to 
take  place,  but  never  to  defer  the  mo- 
ment of  intended  reconciliation.  In 
some  of  his  public  employments,  it  is 
probable  he  may  be  succeeded  by  M. 
Chezy. 

We  have  also  lost,  though  not  un- 
expectedly, an  eminent  painter,  Geri- 
cault.  He  has  left  a  great  number  of 
fine  pictures,  which  will  shortly  be 
brought  to  sale. 

In  less  than  a  week,  the  Trois  Nou- 
velles  Messeninennes  of  M.  Casimir 
Delavigne  have  arrived  at  a  third  edi- 
tion. M.  Delavigne  is  indeed  our  na- 
tional poet,  and  he  may  justly  appro- 
priate the  tribute  of  his  countrymen, 
who  apply  to  him  the  Vires  acqtdrit 
eiindo.  The  first  of  these  Messeni- 
ennes  is  entitled  Tyrte  aitx  Grecs,  in 
which  a  young  Greek  quits  his  country, 
where  liberty  is  proscribed,  and  seeks 
it  in  other  lands  ;  and  the  third  is  ad- 
dressed to  Napoleon. 

A  sort  of  literary  revolution  has  ta- 
ken place  in  the  College  oi  Louis  le 
Grand:  above  forty  of  the  eleves  have 
been  suddenly  dismissed  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  on  the  fete  of  Charlemagne, 
three  days  since,  they  refused  to  drink 
the  health  of  the  King. 
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(New  Mon.  he.) 
PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  WILLIAM  COWPER,  ESQ. 

WITH    SEVERAL    OF    HIS    MOST    INITIMATE    FRIENDS. 
2fow  first  published  from  the  Oiigioals  in  the  possession   of  bis   kinsman  John  Johnson,  LL.  D. 


"OERHAPSno  poet  of  modern  times 
excites  a  more  perfect  sympathy 
in  the  reader  than  Cowper — there  is  no 
one  with 'whom  we  cherish,  and  desire 
to  cherish,  so  purely  personal  a  feeling. 
But  this  feeling,  though  created  and 
called  forth  by  means  of  his  writings, 
does  not  point  at  them,  or  even  seem 
to  have  any  necessary  connexion  with 
or  dependence  upon  them.  It  is  not 
with  his  writings  that  we  sympathize ; 
so  far  from  it,  there  are  many  portions 
of  these  which  we  peruse  with  pain, 
and  turn  away  from  not  without  indig- 
nation. And  the  parts  which  we  do 
admire,  and  which  nnquestionably  in- 
clude a  large  proportion  of  the  whole, 
do  not  lay  hold  of  our  affections,  or  fix 
themselves  upon  our  memory,  as  those 
of  many  other  poets  do.  We  do  not 
dwell  and  harp  upon  them,  and  repeat 
them  to  ourselves,  and  quote  them  to 
others,  and  dream  of  them,  and  recur  to 
them  in  the  midst  of  other  things,  with- 
out being  able  to  avoid  it.  He  has  no 
passages  that  haunt  us  like  a  strain  of 
music,  and  iviU  not  be  got  rid  of.  We 
are  able  to  lay  liis  poetr}-  down,  and  take 
it  up  again,  just  as  we  please — to  put 
it  on  and  off  like  a  garment.  But  it  is 
not  so  with  our  abstract  notion  of  tite 
man.  In  him,  and  in  all  that  seems  to 
concern  him,  we  feel  a  personal  inter- 
est :  and  after  a  time  we  read  his  writ- 
ings, not  so  much  for  their  own  sake, 
as  for  his,  and  because  we  desire  to 
know  all  his  feelings,  and  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  them  ;  we  read 
them  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end — as  a 
means  of  reading  kirn. 
,  This  was  strikingly  the  case  even 
before  the  publication  of  Hay  ley's  Life 
of  the  poet.  But  when  that  took  place, 
the  feelings  of  personal  regard  which 
had  before  been  called  forth  by  Cow- 
per's  poetry,  became  encreased  to  a 
pitch  of  almost  painful  interest  by 
means  of  the  letters  which  his  biogra- 
pher, with  a  kind  of  unconscious  judg- 
ment and  good  taste,  substituted  in 
the  place  of  any  other  detail  of  the  wri- 
ter's life  :  for  "  Hayley's  Life  of  Cow- 


per" is  luckily  to  be  found  no  where 
but  in  the  title-page  of  his  volumes — 
the  poet  being  permitted  to  tell  his  own 
story,  so  far  as  it  suited  the  views  of 
his  friends  to  let  that  story  appear. 
The  letters  to  which  we  now  refer, 
were,  almost  immediately  on  their  ap- 
pearance, allowed  to  take  their  station 
beside  the  most  distinguished  produc- 
tions of  any  time  or  country,  in  the 
class  to  which  they  belong.  And  they 
in  fact  deserve  that  station ;  a  very 
great  proportion  of  them  being  models 
of  the  epistolary'  style,  in  point  of  ease, 
grace,  and  unaffected  simplicity  ;  and 
being,  moreover,  the  piu-e  effusions  of 
as  gentle  and  tender  a  heart  as  ever 
beat  within  a  human  bosom.  But 
Cowper's  letters  as  they  appeared  in 
the  publication  alluded  to,  were  calcu- 
lated to  engender  other  feelings  than 
those  of  admiration  towards  themselves, 
and  affectionate  regard  towards  the 
writer  of  them.  Previously  to  this 
tirne,  certain  parts  of  his  poetry,  which 
need  not  now  be  particularly  referred 
to,  had  raised  suspicions  that  something 
was  at  work  in  the  writer's  mind  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  there.  There 
was  occasionally  a  tone  of  feeling,  and 
a  turn  of  expression,  which  seemed  to 
indicate,  either  that  the  writer's  views 
on  the  subjects  which  he  treated  were 
unsettled  and  utterly  at  variance  among 
themselves,  or  (what  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  believe)  that  they  were  not  put 
forth  to  the  world  witli  that  thorough 
good  faith,  without  which  one  of  their 
chief  charms  would  have  been  wanting. 
Now,  the  letters  published  by  Hayley  in 
1806  were  pretty  generally  supposed  to 
have  explained  this  apparent  inconsis- 
tency. They  discovered  to  us,  in  the 
poet  of  The  Task,  a  being  with  natural 
qualities  and  disposition,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  calculated  to  render  him 
blest  in  himself,  and  a  delight  and  bless- 
ing to  all  around  him — with  an  eye 
prone  to  discover  all  natural  and  moral 
beauty  wherever  it  existed — a  heart 
ever  open  to  receive  that  beauty,  and 
to  leap  with  joy  at  the  acquisition  of  it 
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— and  a  mind  gifted  with  the  ahnost 
magical    power    of   muUiplying     that 
beauty,  and  spreading  it  abroad  upon 
all  other   minds  and  hearts   within  its 
reach.     But  in  discovering  to  us  these 
natural  qualities  and  dispositions,  they 
also  discovered  that,  from   some  source 
or  other,  a  fatal  taint  had  found  its  way 
among  them — a  plague  spot  was  every 
now  and   then   visible,  which,  if  it  did 
not  spread   over   and  disfigure   all,  at 
least  amiounced  the  presence  of  an  in- 
fluence which  was  likely  to  do   so  dur- 
mg  every   moment  that  it  lasted.     In 
plainer  language,  if  it  be   needed,  the 
letters  of  Cowper,  as  published  by  Mr. 
Hayle}',  discovered   to  us  that,  during 
the  whole  long  period  in  which  they,  as 
well   as  his   poetry,  were   written,  the 
writer  of  them  was  labouring  under  an 
intellectual  malady,  complicated  in  its 
nature,  and  in  its  effects  more    fatal  to 
the  sufferer  and  more  pitiable  to  the  be- 
holder than   perhaps  any   other  of  the 
kind  on  record  ; — that  in  fact  Cowper, 
at  those  periods  when  he  was  not  actu- 
ally in  a   state  of  mental  darkness  or 
aberration,  was    perpetually   dreading 
the  immediate  approach  of  such  a  state, 
and  was  at  the  same  time   perpetually 
taking  the  very  surest  means  of  bringing 
that  state  upon  him,  by   pampering  the 
growth  of  certain  religious  views  which 
had  taken  entire  and    exclusive  posses- 
sion of  his  active  and   susceptible,  but 
somewhat    timid     imagination  ;      and 
which   views  were  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  perceptions  of  his  quick  and  pen- 
etrating intellect,  and  the  impulses  and 
suggestions  of  his  pure  and  gentle  heart. 
Tliis  is  what  the  hitters  in    question 
disclosed   to  the  sympathizing  reader. 
But,  if  we  remember  them  rightly,  this 
is  all  that  they  disclosed  ;  thus  leaving 
the  matter   still   involved   in  a   painful 
and    perplexing    mystery — leaving  us 
still  in  doubt  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  innate    and  the   external   source  of 
Cowper's    malady,  or  whether  the  one 
had  any  necessary   connexion  with  the 
other :  in  short,  giving   us    no  clue  by 
v^'hich  to  find  our  way  to  the  beginning 
of  that  malady,  or  to  trace  its  progress  ; 
■ — but  only   permitting  us  to   see  a  few 
of  its  wretched   consequences,  and   to 
weep  over  its  fatal  end. 

It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  en- 
quire minutely  into  the  question,  wh.eth- 


er  Hayley  was  justified  in  withholding 
from  the  world   the  clue  above  alluded 
to — supposing  that  he  possessed  it  ;  or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  those  per- 
sons were  so  justified  who  afterwardr, 
in  1815  and  I8l6,  furnished  the  world 
with   something   of    the  kind,   in   the 
shape  of  a  Posthumous  memoir  of  Cow- 
per's  early   life,  written   by   his   own 
hand.     We    conceive   that  these    are 
matters  in  which  the  public  have  little 
or  no  concern.     They,  the  public,  may 
be  perfectly  justified  in   receiving  and 
applying  to  their  own  purposes,  what 
the   persons    who   supply    them   may 
have  been  imprudent  or  impolitic,  or 
even  grossly  unjustifiable,  in  placing  at 
their  disposal.     And  on  the  other  hand, 
we   do  not  know  that  they  have  any 
right  to  complain  of  an  editor  who  pre- 
fers his  views,  of  letting  them  know  no 
more  than  he  wishes  them  to  know,  to 
theirs,  of  knowing  all  that  is  to  be 
known.     Certain  it  is,  however,  that, 
in  the  case  more  immediately  before  us, 
the  public  are  anxious  to  know  the  re- 
al truth  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
they  have  not  hitherto  received  the  clue 
which  will   lead  them   to  it.     Whether 
that  clue  has  not  at  last  been  placed  in 
their   hands,  is    a  question   which  we 
shall  not  absolutely  detennine,  except 
for  ourselves — since  it  involves  matters 
almost  too   delicate  and  at  the  same 
time  too   dangerous  for  a  public  jour- 
nalist to  handle  ;    but  we  are  greatly 
mistaken   if  the    unprejudiced  reader 
will  find  any  difficulty  in  making  the 
decision  for  himself,  after   he   has  pe- 
rused some  of  the  interesting   and  af- 
fecting matter  to  which  we  now  call  his 
particular  attention. 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  two 
additional  volumes  of  the  private  let- 
ters of  Cowper  to  his  most  intimate 
friends ;  and  it  is  ushered  into  the 
world  by  a  Preface  explaining  the 
views  of  the  editor.  Dr.  J.  Johnson,  the 
poet's  kinsman,  in  putting  it  forth,  and 
the  sources  from  whence  it  had  been 
obtained  ;  and  adding,  what  will  per- 
haps be  considered  as  unnecessary  at 
least,  the  testimony  of  two  of  the  edi- 
tor's friends  as  to  the  merit  and  interest 
of  the  matter  :  though  we  can  so  easily 
excuse  the  said  editor  for  printing  the 
elegant  eulogy  of  one  of  those  friends, 
that  we  shall  follov/  his  examplej  and 
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insert  it  here,  as  well  in  justification  of 
what  we  may  hereafter  have  to  say  in 
favour  of  the  work,  as  to  furnish  the 
reader  with  an  opinion  which  he  may 
safely  accept  as  worth  more  than  any 
anonymous  one  that  is  likely  to  be  offer- 
ed to  him. 

"  It  is  quite  unnecessary  that  I  perused 
the  letters  with  great  admiration  and  de- 
light. I  have  always  considered  the  let- 
ters of  Mr.  Cowper  a?  the  finest  specimen 
of  the  epistolary  style  in  our  language  ; 
and  these  appear  to  me  of  a  superior  des- 
cription to  the  former,  as  much  beauty 
with  more  piety  and  pathos.  To  an  air  of 
inimitable  ease  and  carelessness,  they  unite 
a  high  degree  of  correctness,  such  as  would 
result  only  from  the  clearest  intellect,  com- 
bined with  the  most  finished  taste.  I  have 
scarcely  found  a  single  word  which  is  ca- 
pable of  being  exchanged  for  a  better. 

"  Literary  errors  I  can  discern  none. 
The  selection  of  the  words  and  the  struc- 
ture of  periods  are  inimitable  ;  they  present 
as  striking  a  contrast  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived, to  the  turgid  verbosity  which  passes 
at  present  for  fine  writing,  and  which  bears 
a  great  vesemblance  to  the  degeneracy 
which  marks  the  style  of  Aramianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  as  compared  to  that  of  Cicero  or 
of  Livy.  A  perpetual  effort  and  struggle 
is  made  to  supply  the  place  of  vigour,  gar- 
ish and  dazaling  colours  are  substituted 
for  chaste  ornament,  and  the  hideous  dis- 
tortions of  weakness  for  native  strength. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  the  study  of  Cow- 
per's  prase  may,  on  this  account,  be  as  use- 
ful in  forming  the  taste  of  young  people  as 
his  poetry." — Extract  of  a  letter  to  the'  Edi- 
tor from  the  Rev.  R.  Hall,  of  Leicester. 

The  first  volume  commences  with 
several  short,  but  most  agreeable  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  of  the  Temple  ; 
the  only  male  friend,  except  Hayley, 
not  decidedly  devoted  to  religious  pur- 
suits, with  whom  Cowper  kept  up  any 
connexion  or  correspondence  after  his 
retirement  into  the  country.  Some  of 
these  letters  are  delightful  specimens  of 
that  easy  gayety  of  heart  which,  not- 
withstanding all  the  adventitious  gloom 
with  which  it  was  so  fatally  blended, 
was,  after  all,  the  only  natural  turn  of 
Cowper's  disposition.  There  are  ma- 
ny others  throughout  the  volumes  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  person,  and  of  the 
same  character.  For  the  sake  of  vari- 
ety, however,  we  shall  extract  as  we 
go.  Was  there  ever  seen  so  graceful  a 
mode  of  asking  for  a  remittance,  as  the 
following  short  note  presents  ? — 

"  By  this  time,  I  presume,  you  are  re- 
turned to  the    precincts   of  the  law.     The 


latter  end  of  October,  I  know,  generally 
puts  an  end  to  your  relaxations  ;  such  as 
reading  upon  sunshiny  banks,  and  contem- 
plating the  clouds,as  you  lie  upon  your  back. 
"  Permit  it  to  be  one  of  the  aliena  negO' 
tio  centum,  which  are  now  beginning  to 
buzz  in  your  ears,  to  send  me  a  twenty 
pound  note  by  the  first  opportunity.  I  beg 
my  afiectionate  respects  to  my  friends  in 
Cook's-court." 

Here  is  another  equally  short,  and  in- 
teresting from  the  literary  opinions  it 
includes.  One  of  those  opinions  will 
sound  a  little  startling  to  the  admirers 
of  Milton. 

"  I  have  been  reading  Gray's  Works, 
and  think  him  the  only  poet  since  Shak- 
speare  entitled  to  the  character  of  sublime. 
Perliaps  you  will  remember  that  I  once  had 
a  difierent  opinion  of  him.  I  was  preju- 
diced. He  did  not  belong  ta  our  Thursday 
society,  and  was  an  Eton  man,  which  low- 
ered him  prodigiously  in  our  esteem.  I 
once  thought  Swift  s  Letters  the  best  that 
could  be  written  ;  but  I  like  Gray's  better. 
His  humour,  or  his  wit,  or  whatever  it  is  tp 
be  called,  is  never  ill-natured  or  offensive, 
and  yet,  I  think,  e(|ually  poignant  with  the 
Dean's." 

There  is  something  very  touching  in 
the  following  reflections  on  JMr.  New- 
ton's quitting  Olney  ;  and  they  are  ex- 
pressed with  a  sweet  simplicity : — 

"  You  have  observed  in  common  conver- 
sation, that  the  man  who  coughs  the  often- 
est,  (I  mean  if  he  has  not  a  cold)  does  it 
because  he  has  nothing  to  say.  Even  so  it 
is  in  letter-writing:  a  long  preface  such  as 
mine,  is  an  ugly  symptom,  and  always  fore- 
bodes gi  eat  sterility  in  the  following  pages. 

"  The  vicarage-house  became  a  melan- 
choly object,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Newton  had 
left  it  ;  when  you  left  it,  it  became  more 
melancholy  :  now  it  is  actually  occupied  by 
another  family,  even  I  cannot  look  at  it 
without  being  shocked.  As  I  walked  in 
the  garden  this  evening,  I  saw  the  smoke 
issue  from  the  study  chimney,  and  said  to 
myself,  That  used  «o  be  a  sign  that  Mr. 
Newton  was  there  ;  but  it  is  so  no  longer. 
The  walls  of  the  house  know  nothing  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  ;  the  bolt  of 
the  cliamber-door  sounds  just  as  it  used  to 

do  ;  and  when  Mr.  P goes  up  stair.s, 

for  aught  I  know,  or  ever  shall  know,  the 
fall  of  his  foot  could  hardly,  perhaps,  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  Mr.  Newton. 
But  Mr.  Newton's  foot  will  never  be  heard 
upon  that  staircase  again.  These  reflec- 
tions, and  such  as  these,  occurred  to  me 
upon  the  occasion  j  *****  ».  if  j  were 
in  a  condition  to  leave  Olney  too,  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  stay  in  it.  It  is  no  at- 
tachment to  the  place  that  binds  me  here, 
but  an  unfitness  for  every  other.  I  lived 
in  it  once,  but  now  I  am  buried  in  it,  and 
have    no  business  with  the   world    on  i\w 
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outside  of  nay  sepulclire  ;  my  aj)pearance 
would  startle  them,  and  theirs  would  be 
shocking  to  me." 

The  first  part  of  the  following  is  ad- 
mirably expressed.  It  seems  to  refer 
to  a  solicitation  which  he  had  received 
from  his  friend  Mr.  Newton,  to  reply  to 
some  pamphlet  which  had  just  appear- 
ed on  a  religious  controversy  in  which 
his  friend  was  engaged.  But  we 
give  the  extract  chieliy  on  account 
of  the  last  passage,  which  is  full  of  a 
wild  pathos  that  is  affecting  in  the  high- 
est degree. 

"  If  I  had  strength  of  mind,  I  have  not 
strength  of  body  for  the  task  which,  you 
say,  some  nvould  impose  upon  me.  I  can- 
not bear  much  thinking.  The  meshes  of 
that  fine  net-work,  the  brain,  are  composed 
of  such  mere  spinners'  threads  in  me,  that 
when  a  long  thought  finds  its  way  into 
them,  it  buzzes,  and  twangs,  and  bustles 
about  at  such  a  rate  as  sceii\s  to  threaten 
the  whole  contexture.  No — I  must  needs 
refi^r  it  again  to  you. 

"  My  enigma  will  probably  find  you  out, 
and  you  will  find  out  my  enigma,  at  some 
future  time.  I  am  not  in  a  humour  to  tran- 
scribe them  now.  Indeed  1  wonder  that  a 
sportive  thought  should  ever  knock  at  the 
door  of  my  intellects,  and  still  more  that  it 
should  gain  admittance.  It  is  as  if  harle- 
quin should  intrude  himself  into  the  gloo- 
my chamber  where  a  corpse  is  deposited  in 
state.  His  antic  gesticulations  would  be 
unseasonable  at  any  rate,  but  more  espe- 
cially so  if  they  should  distort  the  features 
of  the  mournful  attendants  into  laughter. 
But  the  mind  long  wearied  with  the  same- 
ness of  a  dull,  dreary  prospect,  will  gladly 
?ix  its  eyes  on  any  thing  that  may  make  a 
little  variety  in  its  contemplations,  though 
it  were  but  a  kitten  playing  with  her  tail." 

The  following  passages  are  exceeding- 
ly interesting  :  one  on  account  of  the 
sight  it  gives  us  into  the  use  to  which 
the  poet  applied  his  art ;  and  the  other 
as  explaining  his  own  views  on  one  of 
his  principal  works  : — 

"  At  this  season  of  the  year,  and  in  this 
gloomy  uncomfortable  climate,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  for  the  owner  of  a  n;ind  like  mine, 
to  divert  it  from  sad  subjects,  and  fix  it  up- 
on such  as  may  administer  to  its  amuse- 
ment. Poetry,  above  all  things,  is  useful 
to  me  in  this  respect.  While  I  am  held  in 
pursuit  of  pretty  images,  or  a  pretty  way 
of  expressing  them,  I  forget  every  thing 
that  is  irksome,  and  like  a  boy  that  plays 
(ruant,  determine  to  avail  myself  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  be  amused,  and  to 
put  by  the  disagreeable  recollection  that  I 
must, after  all,  go  home  and  be  whipt  again." 

"I  send  you  Table  Talk  It  is  a  medley 
of  many  things,  some  that  may  be  useful, 
and  some  that,  for  aught  I  Jinow,  may  be 


very  diverting.  I  am  merry  that  I  may  de- 
coy people  into  my  company,  and  grave 
that  they  may  be  the  better  for  it.  Now 
and  then  I  put  on  the  garb  of  a  philosopher, 
and  take  the  opportunity  that  disguise  pro- 
cures me,  to  drop  a  word  in  favour  of  reli- 
gion. In  short,  there  is  some  froth,  and 
here  and  there  a  bit  of  sweetmeat,  which 
seems  to  entitle  it  justly  to  the  name  of  a 
certain  dish  the  ladies  call  a  trifle.  I  did 
not  choose  to  be  more  facetious,  lest  T'^hould 
consult  the  taste  of  my  readers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  own  approbation  :  nor  more 
serious  than  I  have  been,  lest  I  should  for- 
feit theirs.  A  poet  in  my  circumstances 
has  a  difficult  part  to  act :  One  minute 
obliged  to  bridle  his  humour,  if  he  has  any, 
and  the  next,  to  clap  a  spur  to  the  sides  of 
it :  ]\ow  ready  to  weep  from  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  his  subject,  and  on  a  sudden 
constrained  to  laugh,  lest  his  gravity  should 
be  mistaken  for  dulness.  If  this  be  not 
violent  exercise  for  the  mind,  I  know  not 
what  is  ;  and  if  any  man  doubt  it,  let  him 
try.  Whether  all  this  management  and 
contrivance  be  necessary,  I  do  not  know, 
but  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  if  my  Muse 
was  to  go  forth  clad  in  Qiaker  colour, 
without  one  bit  of  riband  to  enliven,  her 
appearance,  she  might  walk  from  one  end 
of  London  to  the  other,  as  little  noticed  as 
if  she  were  one  of  the  sisterhood  indeed." 

Here  is  another  passage  similar  to 
one  of  the  preceding  : — 

"  If  a  Board  of  Enquiry  were  to  be  es* 
tablished,  at  which  no  poets  were  to  under" 
go  an  examination  respecting  the  motive^ 
that  induced  them  to  publish,  and  I  were  to 
be  summoned  to  attend,  that  I  might  give 
an  account  of  mine,  I  think  1  could  truly 
say,  what  perhaps  iew  poets  could,  that 
though  I  have  no  objection  to  lucrative  con- 
sequences, if  any  such  should  follow,  they 
are  not  my  aim  ;  much  less  is  it  my  ambi- 
tion to  exhibit  myself  to  the  world  as  a  ge- 
nius. What  then,  says  Mr.  President,  can 
possibly  be  your  motive  ?  I  answer  with  a 
bow — Amusement.  There  is  nothing  but 
this — no  occupation  within  the  compass  of 
my  small  sphere.  Poetry  excepted — that 
can  do  much  towards  diverting  that  train 
of  melancholy  thoughts,  which,  when  I  am 
not  thus  employed,  are  for  ever  pouring" 
themselves  in  upon  me.  And  if  I  did  not 
publish  what  I  write,  I  could  not  interest 
myself  sufficiently  in  my  own  success,  to 
make  an  amusement  of  it." 

We  have  hinted  that  Cowper's  natu- 
ral disposition  was  of  a  joyous  charac- 
ter. It  was  so  to  a  pitch  of  boyishness. 
He  was,  in  fact,  as  pure  and  innocent 
as  a  child,  and  might  have  been  as 
happy — sporting  away  his  pleasant 
hours  like  a  bird.  How  he  delighted 
to  make  little  riddles,  and  send  them  to 
his  friends,  and  listen  to  their  wrong 
solutions  of  them,  and  then  send  them 
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the  right  !  We  have  several  instances 
of  tiiis  in  these  vohimes,  and  most  af- 
fecting ones  they  are,  occurring  as  they 
do  in  the  midst  of  a  gloom  deep  and 
deadly  as  that  of  the  grave  ! 

"  I  have  at  last    read  the  second   volume 

of  Mr. 's  woik,  and  had  some  hope  that 

I  shf^iiJd  prevail  with  myself  to  iea<l  the  first 
likewise.  1  beg^an  this  book  at  the  latter 
end,because  the  first  part  of  it  was  engaged 
when  I  received  the  second  ;  but  I  had  not 
so  good  an  appetite  as  a  soldier  of  the 
Guards,  w  ho,  as  1  was  informed  when  I  liv- 
ed in  London,  would  for  a  small  matter  eat 
up  a  cat  alive,  beginning  at  her  tail  and 
finishing  with  her  whiskers."  -  -  - 

"  I  send  a    cucumber,    not    of  my   own 
raising,  and  yet  raised  by  me. 
Solve  this  enigma,  dark  enough 

To  puzzle  any  brains 
That  are  not  downright  puzzle-proof, 
And  eat  it  for  your  pains. 

"  It  is  worth  while  to  send  you  a  riddle, 
you  make  such  a  variety  of  guesses,  and 
turn  and  tumble  it  about  with  such  an  in- 
dustrious curiosity.  The  solution  of  that 
question  is — let  me  see ;  it  requires  some 
consideration  to  explain  it,  even  though  I 
made  it.  I  raised  the  seed  that  produced 
the  |)lant  that  produced  the  fruit,  that  pro- 
duced the  seed  that  produced  the  fruit  I 
sent  you.  This  latter  seed  I  gave  to  the 
gardener  of  Terningham,  who  brought  me 
the  cucumber  yon  mention.  Thus  you  see 
I  raised  it — that  is  to  say  1  raised  it  virtu- 
ally, by  having  raised  its  progenitor;  and 
yet  I  did  not  raise  it,  because  the  identical 
seed  from  whicli  it  grew  was  raised  at  a 
distance.  You  observe  I  did  not  speak 
rashly,  when  I  spoke  of  it  as  dark  enough 
to  pose  an  ffidipus  ;  and  have  no  need  to 
call  your  own  sagacity  in  question  for  fal- 
ling short  of  the  discovery." 

"  Whoever  means  to  take  my  phiz  will 
find  himself  sorely  perplexed  in  seeking  for 
a  fit  occasion.  That  1  shall  not  give  ^im 
one,  is  certain  ;  and  if  he  steals  one,  he 
must  be  as  cunning  and  quick-sighted  a 
thief  as  Autolycus  himself.  His  l)est  course 
will  be  to  draw  a  face,  and  call  it  mine,  at 
a  venture.  'I  hey  who  have  not  seen  me 
these  twenty  years  will  say.  It  may  bo  a 
striking  likeness  now,  though  it  bears  no 
resemblance  to  what  he  was  :  time  makes 
great  alterations.  They  who  know  me  bet- 
ter will  say  perhaps.  Though  it  is  not  per- 
fectly the  thing,  yet  there  is  somewhat  of 
the  cast  of  his  countenance.  If  the  nose 
was  a  litde  longer,  and  the  chin  a  little 
shorter,  the  eyes  a  little  smaller,  and  the 
forehead  a  little  more  protuberant,  it  would 
be  just  the  man.  And  thus,  without  seeing 
me  at  all,  the  artist  may  represent  me  to 
the  public  eye,  with  as  much  exactness  as 
yours  has  bestowed  upon  you,  though,  I 
suppose,  the  original  was  full  in  his  view 
when  he  made  the  attempt."  -  -  - 

"  We  felt  ourselves  not  the  less  obliged 
to    ygu    for    the    cocoa-nuts,  though   they 


were  good  for  nothing.  They  contained 
nothing  but  a  putrid  liquor  with  a  round 
white  lump,  which  in  taste  and  substance 
much  resembled  tallow,  and  was  of  the  size 
of  a  small  walnut  Nor  am  I  the  less  in- 
debted to  your  kindness  for  the  fish,  though 
none  is  yet  come.  -  -  - 

Cocoa-nut  nauglit 

Fish  too  dear, 

None  must  be  brought 

For  us  that  are  here. 

No  lobster  on  earth, 

That  ever  I  saw, 

To  me  would  be  worth 

Sixpence  a  claw. 

So,  dear  Madam,  wait 

Till  fish  can  be  got 

At  a  reas'nable  rate. 

Whether  lobster  or  not; 

Till  the  French  and  the  Dutch 

Have  quitted  the  seas. 

And  then  send  as  much 

And  as  oft  as  you  please." 

-  -  -  "  I  forgot  to  mention  that  Johnson 
uses  the  discretion  my  poetship  has  allowed 
him,  with  much  discernment.  He  has  sug- 
gested several  alterations,  or  rather  mark- 
ed several  defective  passages,  which  I  have 
corrected  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  po- 
ems. In  the  last  sheet  he  sent  me,  he  noted 
three  such,  all  which  I  have  reduced  into 
better  order.  In  the  foregoing  sheet,  I  as- 
sented to  liis  criticisms  in  some  instances, 
and  chose  to  abide  by  the  original  expres- 
sion in  otiiers.  Thus  we  jog  on  together 
comfortably  enough  ;  and'perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  for  authors  in  general,  if  their 
booksellers,  when  men  of  some  taste,  were 
allowed,  though  not  to  tinker  the  work 
themselves,  yet  to  point  out  the  flaws,  and 
humbly  to  recommend  an  improvement."  -  - 

"  To  Mrs.  Newtox. 

"September  16, 1781.. 

A  noble  theme  demands  a  noble  verse, 
In  such  I  thank  you  for  your  fine  oysters. 
The  barrel  was  magnificently  large. 
But  bein.g  sent  to  Olney  at  free  charge, 
Was  not  inserted  in  the  driver's  list, 
And  therefore  overlook'd,  forgot  or  miss'd; 
For  when  the  messenger  whom  we  dispatch'd 
Euquir'd  foi'  oysters,  Hob  Iiis  noddle  scratch'd; 
Denying  that  his  waggon  or  his  wain 
Did  any  such  commodity  contain. 
In  consequence  of  whicli,  your  welcome  boon 
Did  not  arrive  till  yesterday  at  noon ; 
In  consequence  of  which  some  chanced  to  die, 
And  some,  though  vei-y  sweet,  were  very  dry. 
Now  ftladam  says  (and  what  she  says  must  still 
Deserve  attention,  say  she  v.hat  she  will,) 
That  which  we  call  the  Diligence,  be-case 
It  goes  to  London  with  a  swifter  pace. 
Would  better  suit  the  carriage  of  your  gift, 
Returning  downward  with  a  pace  as  swift; 
And  therefore  recommends  it  with  this  aim — 
To  save  at  least  three  days, — the  price  the  same  ; 
For  though  it  will  not  carry  or  convey 
For  less  than  twelve  pence,  send  whate'er  you  may. 
For  oysters  bred  upon  the  salt  sea  shore, 
PackVl  in  a  barrel,  they  will  charge  no  more. 

News  have  I  none  that  I  can  deign  to  write, 
Save  that  it  rain'd  prodigiously  last  night ; 
And  that  ourselves  were,  at  the  seventh  hour, 
Caught  in  the  first  beginning  of  the  show'r  ; 
Hilt  walking,  running,  and  wJth  much  ado. 
Got  home — just  time  enough  to  be  wet  througli. 
Yet  both  are  well,  and,  wond'roiis  to  lie  told. 
Soused  as  we  were,  we  yet  have  r.-iusrht  no  cold  ; 
And  wishing  Jnst  the  same  good  hap  to  j'ou, 
We  say,  g'ooU  Madam,  and  good  Sir,  Adieu  !" 


ORiaiN'AL   FOSTRV. 

(Lit.  Gaz.) 
SIGNS  OF  RAIN  ; 

An  Excuse  lor  not  accepting  the  Invitation  of  a  Friend  to  make  an  Excursion  with  him. 

AN    ORIGINAL    POEM,    BY    THE    LATE    DR.    JENNER. 

1.  The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow, 

2.  The  clouds  look  black,  the  grass  is  low  ; 

3.  The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 

4.  And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep. 

5.  Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 

6.  The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head ; 

7.  The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 

8.  For,  see  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky. 

9.  The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 

10.  Clos'd  is  the  pink-ey'd  pimpernel!. 

11.  Hark  !  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack, 

12.  Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack  ; 

13.  Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry  ; 

14.  The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh. 

15.  How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine, 

16.  The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine  ; 

17.  Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings  ; 

1 8.  The  cricket,  too,  how  sharp  he  sings ; 

19.  Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws, 

20.  Sits,  wiping  o'er  her  whisker'd  jaws. 

21 .  Through  the  clear  stream  the  fishes  rise, 

22.  And  nimbly  catch  th'  incautious  flies  ; 

23.  The  glow-worms,  numerous  and  bright, 

24.  lUum'd  the  dewy  dell  Icist  night. 

25.  At  dusk  the  squalid  toad  was  seen, 

26.  Hopping  and  crawling  o'er  the  green ; 

27.  The  whirling  wind  the  dust  obeys, 

28.  And  in  the  rapid  eddy  plays ; 

29.  The  frog  has  chang'd  his  yellow  vest, 

30.  And  in  a  russet  coat  is  di-est, 

SI.  Though  June,  the  air  is  cold  and  still; 

32.  The  mellow  blackbird's  voice  is  shrill. 

33.  My  dog,  so  alter'd  in  his  taste, 

34.  Quits  mutton-bones,  on  grass  to  feast ; 

35.  And  see,  yon  rooks,  hoAv  odd  their  flight, 

36.  They  imitate  the  gliding  kite, 

37.  And  seem  precipitate  to  fall — 

38.  As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball. 

39.  Twill  surely  rain,  I  see,  with  sorrow ; 

40.  Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-morrow. 


LITERARY   NOVELTIES. 

There  is  preparing  for  publication,  as  we  and  if  the  geutleman  above  alluded  to  sue- 
may  venture  to  say,  from  the  Pen  of  Mr.  ceed  in  his  arduous  enterprise,  he  will  con- 
Thomas  Moore,  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock,  fer  no  mean  obligation  to  his  language  and 
the   celebrated  Irish   chieftain,   with   some  country. 

Account  of  his  Ancestors ;  written  by  him-         Sir  .lohn  Malcolm's  Memoirs  of  Central 

self.  India  is  about    to    appear    in   the    French 

Mrs.  Graham  (relict  of    the    late    Capt.  tongue.     The    French    critics    are    a    little 

Graham^  R.  N.)  has  two  distinct  volumes  in  splenetic  about  the  original ;    and   talk  of 

a  forward    state    for    publication,   relating  John  Company's    devouring  twenty    king- 

respectivelv  to  Brazil   and  Chili,    and    the  doms,  and  of  merchants  supporting  dethron- 

revolutions  in  these  countries.  ed  princes  and  paying  punctually  the  pen- 

We  understand  that  a  new  translation  of  sions  of  kings. 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,    has    lately         "Queen    Hynde,"     an     epic    poem,    by 

been  undertaken  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  es-  James     Hogg,    author    of    the     "  Queen's 

tablished  Church.     A  classical    version    of  Wake,"  "  Poetic  Mirror,"  "  Pilgrims  of  the 

this  unique  and  celebrated  writer  has   long  Sun,"   Sic.  kc.    is   preparing  in   8vo.    and 

been  a  desideratum  in   Engiisu    literature  ;  forthcoming  in  May. 

FND    OF    VOL,    XIV. 
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